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For Reference 
Do Not Take 
From the Library 


Every person who maliciously 
cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

Penal Code of California 

1915, Section 623 





Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2014 


https ://archive.org/details/nousebeautiful140jannewy 
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HomesKones Billxaos Morocco, 
Tuscany, Provence, Sr Tiy 
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The new Dodge Durango has more passenger room than any other sport utility in its class.' Enough room, in fact, jon 
eight people when you choose the optional third row. 
| 


Now you seat then 


Durango’s Fold-and-Tumble™ 
seating system is so ingenious, 
we're patenting it. And it’s as 
easy to use AS It Is to Say. 


Durango’s wheelbase is the 
longest in its class.‘ Its track is 
the widest. Its frame is the 
strongest. So the going is stable 
and predictable. Even when the 
road beneath you.isn't. 


To help passengers keep 
their cool, Durango offers a separate 
rear compartment cooling system. 








Jurango’s seats down, and you've got a nearly flat loading surface for up to 88 cubic feet of cargo. That’s more cargo 
han anything else in the class. (You could say we’ve sent those other guys packing.) 


Now you dont. 


Listen up. Even with Durango’s standard 
Durango offers a dual airbags, you 
premium stereo should still always 
system with wear your seat 
~ Infinity® speakers belt. To make you 
and both CD more comfortable 
and cassette. doing the right 
thing, we provide 
outboard shoulder 
belts that adjust for heiahe 
















How do you top best-in-class 
passenger and cargo room? With 
a standard roof rack, of course. 


7) The New Dodge 
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For more information, call 1-S00-4-A-DODGE or visit our Web site at www.4adodge.com 


tAvailable feature comparisons vs. domestic compact SUV models. Excludes other Chrysler Corp 
vehicles. All comparisons based on data available at time of printing 


Always use seat belts. Remember a backseat is the safest place for children 









he decision to remodel my home wasn't easy. But the 





planned chaos will soon pass and I will enjoy the light. The moon. The stars. 


my life is ready for a change 
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And the beauty of my new windows. On this I am adamant. On this | i seem 
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I won't compromise. On this I am sure. 


477-6808 ext1367 
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fashion...in very fine taste. 





Embassy Row is Pe 
oan tag miOne Furnishings 
stores, Bernhardt Galleries, fine, 
MeCN OT RY ORAM 
aga Cm Reed) 
your interior GET g ; 
Bernhardt is a 109-year-old 
maker of fine wood. and 


upholstered furniture, from 
traditional to Ree a 
OOO me ATO MIT Oa TTT 
call 1-888-324-3768 or 


visit our web site at 


BU EU RTL R ea i eRe 


Furniture Makers Since 1889 


BERNHARDT 
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Look INSIDE THE NEW KITCHENAID” 
SUPERBA DISHWASHER AND YOU’LL FINI 
: THE SAME ENDURING QUALITY THAT MAI 
eo | i ll KITCHENAID YOUR MOTHER’S CHOICE 
a => : i a | 46 YEARS AGO. 
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— And now that reliabilit 


comes with the ultima 
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dishwashing system. 






The only commercial 
grade stainless steel 


interior with a lifetime 





warranty. Spot free drying. Our quietest 
operation ever. The ability to clean so well, 
it’s the first dishwasher to receive 


certification from the National Sanitation 








‘4 Foundation* And a design so thoughtful ani 






<4 innovative, you'll know this is anything but 


At your mother’s KitchenAid. 
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iG) J25! ie vt iil, From our classic stand mixers to refrigeratot 
1 alt “anal CGT 
ia © ami + an aashers 
v.53 Va lie aw ti! ~~ ovens, washers, dryers, and more, every 
sd nat ad id pn Soe | eS : ; : Z . 
SRAULHREMAW © ogtere = KitchenAid appliance is designed to make 
Ait ‘ \ Rego 


all your kitchen experiences rewarding for 


generations to come. 


Lire: 


KitchenAid 


‘ Reg: rademanh/™M tration A nenAid FOR THE WAY IT’S MADE 








For more inforr sit Our web 
mle KitchenAid.ccr t 1.8% 
SF Protocol (#95-180-05-2480) Modei # 
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ON THE COVER: An [8th-century farmhouse on the 
island of Majorca has been given a frost of white paint 
to set off such treasures as this black iron bed with gilt 
trim. Textiles, including the white-on-white Sardinian 
carpet and yards of linen, contribute to the cloudlike 
serenity. The designer was Mimmi O’Connell. See page 
m 56. Photograph by Fritz von der Schulenburg. 
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Every great journey begins with a single step. 
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DREXEL HERITAGE. 
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FOR YOUR NEAREST DEALER 1-800-916-1986. TO ORDER CATALOGS VIA MASTERCARD OR VISA (-704-433-3200, DEPT HB!I98& 
1997 DREXEL HERITAGE FURNISHINGS INC. HTTP://WWW.DREXELHERITAGE.COM 
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expert advice and easy 
solutions for home decoration 
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NEW ZEALAND WOOL CARPETS. 


VAILABLE IN OVER 300 TEXTURES. 





New Zealand wool is perfect for turning out 
rent carpet textures. And whatever texture you 
yse you Can rest assured you've chosen a 
et that wears incredibly well. 


Because every carpet that carries our Fernmark 


represents the standard of excellence in carpet. 
Wools of New Zealand. It's what the best dressed 

sheep are wearing. For your nearest Wools of New 

Zealand retailer, please call 1-800-452-8864 or visit 


us on the Internet at http://iweb.www.com/nzwool 
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THE SMELL OF Wither 


By 


I’d show you the photographs if | could; we show them con- 
stantly to everyone in New York. They are what we have left 
of the time before we belonged in Formentina. 

You won’t know the name, nor did we ten years ago. 
Formentina is the end of a string of villages in the middle of 
the forest in central Portugal. Our tiny dead-end hamlet con- 
sists of twelve houses on the first of the hills that lead to the 
great mountain barrier with Spain. It has one shop which 
sells bottled gas and hot sauce and firelighters but makes its 
money as a bar. The smal! white chapel was built when For- 
mentina declared its independence from the bigger, neigh- 
boring village. The issue was land, there was fighting in the 
streets, and the whole small war is proudly called “the revolu- 
tion of 1989.’ 

Our house is in the middle of all this: my house, with 
my partner, John. We are journalist and professor, writer and 
academic: mobile people, inclined to end up in the fuss and 
bother of big cities. For a long time we took that for granted— 
home was worl 

But I’m European, and ! had been writing columns 


about American tics for so long I felt like a tourist on my 


own home turt \merican, but with a history of living 


in other countries tarted to talk about finding our own 
joint place in | f at least, ide: garden, and 
in some counti r us yet kn It couldn’t 


itiful January 1998 


MICHAEL PYE 


be in England, because I come from there, or Switzerland 
because John taught there, or Italy, because I studied there 

We might never have found our house, except that we 
found Portugal. We had needed a cheap break from Londor 
and spent a week close to Lisbon. We found odd shrines anc 
Gothic mansions and cisterns of dark, still water. We founc 
surf and woods and castles. The Portuguese, we discovered 
garden with light and shade as well as brilliant bougainville< 
and geraniums and lemons and morning glory. 

We came back one summer to learn the language, al 
triply-embedded pronouns and future subjunctives, and swal: 
lowed in the speaking so nobody knows if you get the gram: 
mar right. After a month at the University of Coimbra, | was 
confident in restaurants and in the present tense. 

We came back to Portugal the next summer to find thai 
European house. John set a deadline to make sure it happened 
a week. By the last day we were dashing from collapsible court: 
yards infested with ticks to a ruin by a waterfall with sever 
terraces of olives and a view like postcards that lacked only 
one thing: a road within a mile. We hit our heads in neatly 
meanly restored stone cottages where the bathroom ran int« 
the kitchen ran into the bedroom. 

We despaired. At six in the evening we were in the 
shop-cum-bar at the end of what is now our road, huddlec 


~ 


over beers. Experimentally, John said out loud: “We are >] 


Queen size hand-forged iron Breton Bed. Catalog price $1399, Sale $999. Headboard alone: Catalog $799, Sale $599 





inbow Bed 


Florentine Canopy Bed 


Campaign Daybed 






Original 19th and 20th century head- 
boards, beds, canopy beds & daybeds 
are now available direct from America's 
oldest maker of brass and iron beds. 
Please visit or call a factory showroom 
fora color catalog and sale price list. 
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NEW YORK: 899 FIRST AVENUE (50-51 STS), NY¢ 
212-935-6900. OUT OF STATE CALL 1-800-272-7726. 
NEW JERSEY: 300 ROUTE 17 NORTH, EAST 
RUTHERFORD (CLOSED SUNDAY). 201-933-8300 
MARYLAND: 11134 ROCKVILLE PIKE, OUTSIDI 
BELTWAY OPP. WHITE FLINT MALL 361-770-5900 
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There were clues to the past life of the house: a cool room for making wine, 


a huge pink chandelier in the room upstairs, a brick oven for making bread 


looking for a house.” Assuming he had mastered those few 
words of Portuguese, it couldn’t do any harm. 

“Pye got one of those,” said a square-shaped man called 
Antonio. “Follow me.” He had a motor scooter fitted out with 
a cart. We walked behind him up a lane of olive trees, through 
a narrow gap between houses and into a rough kind of square, 
more of a clearing. They were building the little white chapel, 
I remember. 

Antonio opened the gates to our house. 

The courtyard, long flooded with water from the village 
washing trough, was a brilliant green. Chickens ran about. A 
pig sulked in a corner. The building itself was half-hidden. We 
could see golden river stone where the walls had escaped 
the limewash brush, and a roof like a landslide of mossy 
and fragile tiles. There were also clues to the past life of the 
house: a cool room for making wine with a still in the corner, 
a huge pink chandelier in the room upstairs, a brick oven for 
making bread. 

We took many photographs at that time, but they can’t 
give you what is most unfamiliar of all: the smells. You step, 
and you bruise mint. It seems Portugal is one gigantic root sys- 
tem for mint, interrupted at times by cities, forests, or farms. 
The air is full of the scent of the woods, too, baked by summer: 
the pine trees and the eucalyptus. In early evening, when the 
cooking fires are lit, the village smells subtly like a smokehouse. 

We found a calendar for 1988 on the floor—three years 
before we bought the house. The place had been empty since 
then. We found a single baby’s shoe; so there had been a fam- 
ily here. 

We don’t have pictures of the handshake, but I remem- 
ber that people were smiling. Antonio explained that if you 
leave a house like that much longer, water gets into the rubble 
and mud and stone walls and they dissolve away. Nobody 
wanted the house to become a ruin. 

Antonio asked 1.2 million escudos, which was $7,000 or 
so. We didn’t even argue; it was a fair price for a gesture at 
being Europeans. It was only in New York that we began to 
puzzle over exactly what we should do next. 

We puzzled so much the house became an occupation. 
We discussed it endlessly: what windows, where to put the liv- 
ing room, what trees could be planted, whether to put out 
money for solar energy or a windmill or a well. It was more 
than a fantasy now. We were talking to builders. 

The animals were evicted, although the chickens still 
scratched hopefully by the gate. Every three months, when | 
was working in Europe, I’d go down to shout at the workmen. 
The old walls ae new and white. The old tiles disap- 
peared. One August just before the annual village festa, a 
huge log of eucaly; ur roofbeam and a new terra- 
cotta roof started ss it. We missed the old patina. 
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We were still just visitors, of course. 

But the first summer in the house we found peaches o 
the doorstep, then plums. We saw our neighbor Zulmira arriv 
with a bucket of potatoes. Sure that men wouldn’t know ho 
to store them, she laid them out for us. Once her husban 
Alcino, came with a piece of the liver of a pig that had ju 
been killed. We heard the racket. Sometimes we could di 
something in return. We would be driving to the market it 
the nearby town Tuesdays and Saturdays and someone woul 
need a lift with some buckets of green beans and cilantro an¢ 
tomatoes to sell. 

We started listening to our neighbors. Francisco, in hi 
seventies, kept lamenting the dust and the quiet in the coun) 
try; he once worked in Paris. “It’s the quiet,” he said, “whicl 
kills you.” He explained who owned what, how to deal witl 
the wandering grinning dogs that hung around, where to ge 
water from a good spring. 

The next year the house was three-quarters done. Th 
living room was still unfinished, but it was covered and coo] 
The courtyard was blank concrete like a rough dance floot 
which suggested a party. It was John’s fiftieth birthday and th) 
fiftieth for some of our New York friends, so we proposed on\ 





grand joint celebration: a housewarming, a birthday party, an 
our personal festa. 

For a party like this, in our part of Portugal, you neet 
leitao, roast suckling pig. My mistake was to think that yol 
started by buying a pig. I invested in a small but growing sow 
It took me and a farmhand to muscle Miss Piggy into the cal 
the lady complaining bitterly about being trapped in a sack— 
I began to think this pig might be, in every sense, too much 
She was certainly lively. On the drive back, she settled reluc 
tantly in the back of our ancient hatchback. Suddenly, sh 
rose like a shark from the waters, stared out of the rear windoy 
and snorted regally at the cars behind us. One of them ran of 
the road with laughter. 

The villagers pointed out, tactfully, that she was tor 
large for any oven, at least in one piece. We pensioned her of 
to a good home and started again, with proper leitao cooke 
crisp and gold from the leitao man, and a barrel of good rei 
wine. Our builder, who was not a very good builder (“He 
interested in electricity,” we were told. “He’s not interested it 
plumbing”), turned out to be a fair disc jockey. He brought hi 
own six-foot speakers. 

Our friends came from Zurich and New York, from Lon 
don and Paris and Lisbon, trailing children and spouses an: 
new lovers—that was the easy part. The question was whethe 
guests would come from our village and those around us. 

At six in the evening, Zulmira told us to go and invit 
the people in the baixa, the lower part of the village, for ou 
twelve houses divide into an alta and a baixa, upper and 
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By midnight, we knew people who had grown up in our house, one who 


been born there, people who remembered it when it was the local tavern 


lower just like Lisbon. Apparently the baixa weren’t sure they 
were welcome. 

The outsiders arrived first—the Americans and Euro- 
peans with their eight-o’clock party habit. Then, for hours, 
everybody was careful not to mention that nobody else came. 
By eleven there were villagers standing outside the gates, but 
nobody wanted to be the first to enter. We held our breath. 
We dreamed of mixing our worlds, big city friends and farmer 
neighbors, and we were now so close. 

Then Tinita arrived. A small, fiercely bright woman. 
She snorted at the sight of everyone holding back. She gath- 
ered her relatives, and she has many relatives, and she swept 
through the gates with a convoy behind her. 

By midnight, we knew people who had grown up in our 
house, one who had been born there, people who remembered 
when it was the local tavern. Tinita and her husband danced 
in the courtyard—fast, boxy athletic steps—joined by the 
Swiss and the English and the builders and the neighbors. 

I had brought the collected works of Motown, which 
seemed right for a fiftieth; the builder refused even to think 
of playing them. Instead, the house rang with brisk, plangent, 
very foreign tunes. By one o’clock we had run out of glasses, 
which meant that somewhere in our house, chewing the 
bones of the suckling pigs, drinking the good red wine, there 
were at least a hundred and twenty people. 

We just meant to introduce ourselves, perhaps to make 
friends. We were only going to come in the summer, of course. 
This was simply a casa de ferias, a holiday house. But we were 
drinking, we were dancing, we were talking—somehow, in 


fractured Portuguese—and the next morning we had a brief 





bit of fame: “a festa de Joao e Miguel” was known all up and 
down our valley. 

We have the photographs from the party, too. 

We didn’t know all the names at the time, let alone the 
intricate family relationships, so the pictures tend to be: men 
talking, children dancing, women talking. | do remember that 
Zulmira’s daughter Irene came and seemed to listen to the 
music, which was remarkable; she is deep in Down’s syndrome, 
and at 37 she screws up her eyes so as not to misunderstand 
the world. Where I come from, all too often, we set people 
like Irene aside. 

Although the courtyard was a perfect dance floor, in the 
next weeks it started to look to us like some dry, distant planet. 
We started digging, paid people to help us dig, pulled muscles 


shifting barrow-loads of stone and concrete (and, for some 
strange reason, quantities of unmatched socks). We planted 
grapes to make shade for the house. Then we thought of 


planting roses along our blank white wall] facing the chapel, 


the dark red { h everywhere here at tree height. 
Our neighbor 
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The next year one of them, Jorge, a small smiling m 
with a whole horizon between his two front teeth, turned 
unannounced in a kind of deep sea diver’s helmet and a mac 
intosh. He carried a tank, a pipe, and a nozzle. “The grapes,” 
said, with great authority, and began to spray sulphur on the 
leaves. He pruned them for us, too. The grapes in our hous 
Zulmira said, had once been “uma meravilha”—a wonder. 

Nothing very bad happened in New York, not to us. 
man downstairs got his throat slashed lightly. An older mz 
died and his body was found days later. The block associati 
turned political over a sick tree. But somehow I began to noti 
the fact that I said “Good morning” to only a few people. 

We found excuses to spend long summers in the villag¢ 
books to be written, projects to be thought out. We said w 
had so few distractions, although the social calendar is packé 
with expatriate dinner parties, a birthday party at an endle; 
table in a garage, village festas, obligatory openings (art hap 
pens all over the place, even here). 

Walking the village street is a social event. You s 
“Good evening” and you are offered wine from a barrel, hi 
red stuff. You drink and you talk; that’s how things are done 

In time, the grapes met the wisteria over the windows ¢ 
the living room and made an intricate shade. The roses boile 
up in unexpected neon colors. We bought the disused schoo 
house next door, which had lost its roof and its floor, an 
turned it into a place for guests. 

We took far fewer photographs, | noticed. 

One Saturday, the square by the chapel filled up wit 
most of the men in the village. They had concrete mixer 
terra-cotta blocks, metal girders, windows and doors. By mic 
day, they had made a skeleton for a Casa do Povo—th 
“House of the People” that every other village has, a place 
drink, play cards or skittles, have a meeting, or in larger “idl 
use the pool or the gym. | 

The women arrived with meat, wine, salad, and table 
and the village ate. Then the skeleton was filled out wit 
blocks, plastered over, and the Casa do Povo was almost read} 
a box with a stage for the music at the festa. John and I weren 
expected out on the square with the bricklayers. Unlike ov 





neighbors, we are not construction workers, so we stayed i 
the house. But it was a.dazzling day, a whole communit 
deciding what they wanted and making it. We offered, tentz 
tively, to do the painting. The offer was accepted. So day afte 
day John was out and I was out, turning the Casa—and bits « 
an immaculate white 





the road and the rosemary bushes 
Jorge walked by and said it was well done, really well done 
He smiled generously. 

One summer, John stayed on to teach at the medievé 
university some fifteen miles away. We commuted betwee 
New York and Formentina, from (Continued on page 108 
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Bienvenu... Benvenuto... Welcome to 
today’s international style, where invention 
and beauty abound. The eight pieces 
below—all designed and made abroad— 
give you a taste of the new global vision 


Epitor: ELIzABETH MAYHEW 
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1. Italian hand- 
blown bottles. 
Through 
designers. From 
J. Robert Scott: 
310-659-4910. 
2. Marzotto’s 
Merino wool 
throw from Italy, 
$165. At ABC 
Carpet & Home: 
212-473-3000. 
3. London-based 
El Ultimo Grito 
fashions a chair 








out of cork, | 
$1,000. Call 011. 
44-171-732-661 
4. Australian 
table folds flat, 
$640. From | 
ISM: 011-61-3- | 
9645-8881. 

5. Sink by 
France’s Philippe 
Starck for the 
Delano hotel, 
$4,295 for 
ceramic bowl and 


countertop and 


pearwood base. 


From Duravit: 
888-387-2848. 
6. Cast-aluminun 


sofa by France’s | 
Frédéric Méchich 
$6,000. Through 
Janus et Cie: 
800-24-JANUS. 

7. Leather-and- 
steel recliner from 
Switzerland’s de 
Sede, $2,600; 
ottoman, $950. 
Through DDC: 
212-421-2800. 

8. French 
designer Olivier 
Gagnére’s china, 
$38 for dessert 
plate. From 
Bernardaud: 
212-371-4300. 


» things quickly 
raving more time 
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What it does 


What it is 


What it costs 


Writes letters 
with Microsoft® Word 97: 
a word processor 


Helps with homework 
with Microsoft Encarta® 98: 
a multimedia encyclopedia 


Balances checkbooks 

with Microsoft Money 98: 

a financial tool for budgeting 
and online banking 


Organizes 
with Microsoft Works 4.5: 
a database, spreadsheet and more 


Keeps in touch 
with Microsoft Greetings Workshop: 
home publishing with Hallmark 





Essentials 98 
| 


Microsoft Home Essentials” 98° 
A collection of software 
to help you get things done. 


About $109 


Microsoft 


Where do you want to go today?" 
www. microsoft.com/homeessentials/ 
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Rice bowls from China, coffee 


spoons from Russia, floor tiles 
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~. from France—lively designs from 


around the world can 





be found in stores near you 
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, 1. Italian ceiling 


, Venetian glass 


«= is appliqued, $26, 


Merisier’s cerami¢ 





lamp, $730. 
From Flos: 
800-939-3567. 
2. Handblown 


vases, from $500. 
From Salviati: 
212-725-4361. 
3. French pillow 


From Carré Blane 
314-991-8424. 
4. German 
hanging rack 
for CDs, $80. 
Through Totem: 
888-519-5587. 
5. Chateau | 
tiles are hand- 
made in Provence 
Through 
designers. Call 
919-403-0784. 
6. Enameled 
18-karat-gold- 
dipped coffee 





spoons from 


Russia, $75 a paii 
From Sovietski 
Collection: 
800-442-0002. 
7. Crewelwork 
cottons from 
London-based 
Designers 

Guild. Through 
designers. From 
Osborne & Little: 
212-751-3333. 
8. Swedish 
doormats come in 
sections that 

you piece together 
$55 a section. Frot 
Munder-Skiles: 
212-717-0150. 
9. Fort Street 
Studio’s Chinese 
rice bowls, $40 
each. At Hart & 
Heilmann: 


212-966-1963. 
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WITH A MAIN SQUEEZE 


WITH A TALL SMOOTHIE 


WITH A STRAIGHT SHOOTER 


WITH A SEXY SHAKE 


DOLCE TOSCANA You can now get ceramic pitchers, 


olive-wood flatware, and hand- 
dipped candles from Tuscany without making the transatlantic flight. Just visit 
Pino Luongo’s Tuscan Square, a bustling bazaar and restaurant in New York City’s 
Rockefeller Center. The famed restaurateur believes that the table is “the heart 
of the Tuscan home,” and he has filled his bilevel 12,000-square-foot space, with 
evocative vignettes of housewares and furnishings (right, Cosi Tabilini’s pewter 
and glass designs, including wineglasses modeled after the classic stemware of the 
nobili, $38 each). All of the merchandise is selected by Luongo with designer/styl- 
ist Trish Foley to conjure up the Tuscan way of life—and capture a bit of Luongo’s 
childhood, like the Casentino wool jackets he wore as a boy or the frozen iced 
cappuccinos his grandma used to drink. Call 212-977-7777. Christina Wilson 


CLEAR THINKING 


“T do love attenuation—there’s something beautiful about 
a stretched proportion,” says British archminimalist John 
Pawson, designer of the sleek new kitchen system for 
Obumex (left). Pawson clears all surfaces of hinges, han- 


dles, temperature controls, and appliances, dropping 





eae smooth cook tops and deep-set rimless sinks into thick 
“floating” worktops of lava stone, marble, or waxed walnut. Net effect: a luxurious architec- 
tural spareness. “They’re very sensuous things,” Pawson notes. “People can’t stop touching 


them.” Available through designers from B & B Italia. Call 212-758-4046. Stephanie Rank Aen ets 


HIGH S TYEE One way to become transported by art r a 













these days? Fly British Airways, where 
brilliant graphic motifs, commissioned from a globe-spanning list of artists, 
adorn everything from ticket folders to airplane tails. The ultimate objective: 
to create by the year 2000 a flying United Nations of art. Among the first 
images are Koguty Lowickie (left), a traditional Polish fold art 
cutout by Danuta Wojda; and Sterntaler (below), a Bauhaus-inspired 
ceramic panel by German artist Antje Bruggemann. On the flight schedule for 
1998: a patchwork design with African origins from Sherry Byrd; a hearts-and-flowers 
folk motif by Swedish glass artist Ulrica 
Hydman-Vallien; and a centuries- . 







aesasjscece soseess : . 
sosssccccsoss At DEUTSC old sari pattern revived by Bombay 


textile artist Meera Mehta. Stephanie Rank 


IN FHE AIR In new Champagne bars—with names like Bubble wy, he 


Lounge, Pops, and Flute—Americans are enjoying the fizz glass by glass. 












FREN CH EWS Having brought the modernist furniture = 


of France’s Christian Liaigre to the U.S. 
Chicago-based Holly Hunt is betting on another Christian—Astuguevieille—as & 


’ 


the next great, Gallic design force. Bound in his signature hemp rope, the Afri Afri | 
chair (right) is among the limited-edition, handcrafted-in-France pieces Hunt is 
offering prior to th 


introduction of the Christian Astuguevieille pour Holly Hunt 


Collection. The v line of American-made tables, armoires, consoles, and § 
lamps will bow lunt’s New York showroom in May. “Christian is a multi- “ 
disciplinary artis eye for the neo-primitive shapes and textures strik- 

ing chords in inte she says. Hunt also lauds Astuguevieille, who is 
artistic director for 9 t the fashion house of Nina Ricci, for forms that 
are neither “boring! .or trendily eccentric. Both collections, avail- 
able through designe Hunt, 312-644-1844. Christopher Petkanas 
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EXH | BI TIONS New York, January 27—March 22 Virginia Dotson’s 


1989 Cross Winds (1) and other vessels on display at 
the American Craft Museum remind us that wooden 
bowls and vases have evolved from household objects to 

art objects. The works were sculpted by American, British, 
and Australian artists using woods as common as maple and as 
exotic as Mozambican ebony. Call 212-956-3535. Washington, 
D.C., December 14—March 8 Twelve hundred years ago, Japanese 
emperors were collecting art. For the first time 76 items from the imperial 
collections, including manuscripts, paintings, and scrolls such as 
Yokoyama Taikan’s 1928 Waterfall (2), travel outside Japan to 
the Arthur M. Sackler Gallery. Call 202-357-4880. New York, 
January 29—April 28; Columbus, January 31—April 12; San Fran- 
cisco, February 6—April 28 Three museums in three cities 
collaborate on “Fabrications,” producing simultaneous 
exhibitions of architectural works. Instal- 
lations in MoMA’s sculpture garden include 
a dissolving structure of ice. Call 212-708-9400. 
Stanley Saitowitz’s Virtual Reading Room (3) at 
ee the Wexner Center explores the theme of func- 
tionality. Call 614-292-0330. Works at the San Francisco Museum of Modern 
Art emphasize the similarities of buildings and the human form. Call 415-357- 
4000. Pittsburgh, December 5—March 22 A. James Speyer, an architect and student of 
Mies van der Rohe, achieved acclaim as an exhibition designer and curator of contempo- 
rary art at the Art Institute of Chicago. A retrospective of his work is at the Carnegie 
Museum of Art. Call 412-622-3131. Fort Worth, December 7—March 1 The first 
U.S. viewing of selected porcelains from the Qing Dynasty (1644-1911), including a mid- 
18th-century teapot (4), is at the Kimbell Art 
Museum. Call 817-332-8451. Milwaukee, 


known in this country. The Milwaukee Art Museum 
is showing seventy of her simple but boldly colored 
works, including The Green House, Murnau (5) from 
& 1911. Call 414-224-3200. San Francisco, Decem- 
ber 19—March 10 Although the Iraqi-born architect Zaha Hadid’s major built work is limited 
to the Vitra Fire Station in Weil am Rhein, Germany, the explosive geometry of her designs 
is legendary. Two dozen of her lushly painted illustrations in which building planes slice 
through traditional cityscapes—including the 1993-95 Perspective view, Zollhof Arts & Media 
Center (6)—are at the San Francisco Museum of Modern Art. Call 415-357-4000. 


SHOWS New York, January 15 Christine and Al Luckett’s col- 


lection of rare New Mexican and Spanish colonial fur- 
nishings, including items from their Santa Fe house (7), will be sold at 
Sotheby’s. Call 212-606-7000. Tampa Bay, December 5-7; ; 
Charlotte, December 12-14 American Crafts Council fairs 
offer pieces by jury-selected artisans. Call 800-836-3470. 
New York, January 23-25 Self-taught and visionary art 


esented at the Outsider Art Fair. Call 212-777-5218. 

York, January 30—February 1 The National Black 

Fine Art S] in, Caribbean, and African American 

artists, such er and Son (8) and William Carter’s 
1979 Lady \ 18. Gary Deane 
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December 5—March 1 Gabriele Miinter (1877-1962), a key 
member of the Expressionist movement, is considered a leading 


figure in classic modernism in Germany, but she is less well- 




















































Get organized at The Home Depot. It's easy. We've got a whole mess of products to help you de-clutter any room 
in your home. Stackers. Shelves. Cabinets. Wardrobes. You name it. All from the best manufacturers, like Mill’s Pride 
and ClosetMaid. So are you ready to tackle your closet, pantry or garage? At The Home Depot, that can be arranged. 
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q By MaRGARET KENNEDY 
“Why not go to the source?” | ask myself. It is late 
October and I have been assessing my garden, 
laboring over how to fill in the gaps to enrich its 
growing tapestry. I decide to call garden guru 
Marco Polo Stufano, the director of Wave Hill 
garden in the Bronx, who agrees to have lunch. 

Laden with a takeout picnic, my Chinese 
bamboo plates, and Italian bandana napkins, | 
cross the brick path in Wave Hill’s perennial gar- 
den to meet Marco. Once again | am struck by his 
voluptuous plantings and innovative juxtaposi- 
tions of color and texture. The garden is aglow 
with rosy grasses and dotted with flame ‘Bishop of 
Llandaff’ dahlias swaying over their burgundy 
leaves—definitely a must-have. 

“T’ve been growing those dahlias for twenty- 
five years,” Marco informs me over tabbouleh and 
erilled vegetables. Typically, he’s ahead of 
the crowd. “Wave Hill is my inspiration,” | 
confess shyly. Most people are intimidated 
by Marco, and I am no exception. He is 
clearly frustrated by this awe. “They don’t 
invite me to see their gardens! I’m just a 
gardener too,” he says. “Wave Hill is not 
one person—it’s collaborative,” Marco in- 
sists, readily sharing credit with his staff. 

“What plant combinations did 
you do this year that you particularly 
liked?” I query. He groans, and I imme- 
diately realize it would be impossible for 
him to identify just one out of endless 
painterly compositions. Marco eludes 
my specific questions, focusing instead 
on larger concepts. “Put together a 
palette of plants you feel drawn to and 
work with it,” he offers. “It should 
never be conscious. Don’t worry about what any- 
one thinks. The minute you fall into the ‘we always 
put this with that’ syndrome it’s not a living garden 
anymore.” He cautions against the current overem- 
phasis on color. “What’s more important is shape 

1 form (True . but easy to forget.) “Play with the 


iptural qualities of pl ints,” he advises. 


Stufano's 


B PRIMO PLANTSMAN 


| With an educated explorer’s eye, Marco Polo Stufano leads 


Mus down a worldly garden path 
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Marco collects Herter Brothers furniture!) 





made in the late 19th century, for its strong shape | 
and intricate surfaces. In a way, the pieces embody, 
his gardening philosophy. “Just as in a good garden 
you need to start with basic structure to hold it} 
together, then get elaborate within the form.” | 

Suddenly he makes me switch places so | car 
enjoy the sweeping view of the Hudson River, 
“Remember the David Hicks garden book where§ 
he drew schemes over photos of bleak houses?’ 
Marco asks. “Yes,” I exclaim. “It makes a plan s¢ 
easy to understand.” Marco used to buy stacks o 
discount copies at the Strand Bookstore as gifts 

After the last sip of tea, we walk through the 
garden where Marco finally pinpoints some 
favorites. “The striated leaves of Iris pallida look} 
great all year long.” He recommends yuccas fo} 
their sculptural shape, any peony for lushness, an¢ 
silver-leafed plants for setting off the other greens 
He singles out the drama of Miscanthus sinensis ‘Sil 
ver Feather’, backlit by the sun. “The grass people 
would just laugh,” he admits. “They’re on to newe) 
varieties.” Marco loves the way Euphorbia dulci. 
‘Chameleon’ “seeds around,” as he puts it, cropping 
up all over, and gives Salvias high marks for versa 
tility. “Plants that are alike but different work wel 
together,” he states, showing me a blue sage bloom 
ing next to inky monkshood. 

Before leaving, I ask which season in the gar 
den is his favorite. “Now,” he replies. But my gues 


is he says that every day. m= 





eferences and recommendations, from top left: Herter Brothers Japonesque 


Ty] R 





hop of Llandaff’, Salvia ‘Sanisidro Moon’, Pzonia obovata ‘alba’, Iris pallida. 


Li Garden Design. For Marco’s favorite catalogs, see page 109. 
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‘To find out why Amtico is better than the real thing, zo 
| : \ CO IS De ( 2 Cs 
for a free brochure or to locate a dealer near you mnt, 
please call 1-888-268-4269. 


www.amtico.com ae 


Works of art you can walk on 
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BRIGHT BEERS 


With their brilliant colors and exotic forms, South African native plants will 


heer a winter windowsill or brighten a late-summer garden 


Scarlet wands of crocosmia mingling with striped zinnias and 


purple salvias in the flower garden, stalks of starry acidanthera 
gathered in pots to scent the terrace or deck, white pompoms 
of agapanthus against the blue of a pool, flaming gloriosa lilies 
climbing a tripod in a tub—these are some of the bonuses you 
can enjoy at summer’s end if you order South African bulbs 


in the next few months and plant them in late spring. 


And although it’s too late to pot up winter-flowering 
bulbs, which planted in fall, plan now to order 
some from cata next October: babiana with its bright 


purple flowers and to cheer a dreary Feb- 


| 


ruary, lachenalia lisplay with early 


forced daffodils, vel rch lily blooms 
Top row, fron 
watsonia, a member of t! 


0) being pot-bound, can 





and broad shiny foliage to add a touch of summer in Marck 
Suddenly, it seems, there is a buzz in the air about thes 
exotic, brilliant, often fragrant plants. Babiana, lachenalié 
veltheimia are cropping up in mainstream catalogs. Public gai 
dens like Wave Hill in the Bronx are featuring displays of wal 
sonias and gladiolas in the chill brown days of early spring 
tempting us with their fiery colors and curious shapes. 
These tender bulbs, many native to the Cape of Goo 
Hope at the southern tip of Africa, are not a new discovery i 
the northern hemisphere. Agapanthus, or lily of the Nile, as 
is often called, was one of the first African plants to be grow 
in western gardens, beginning as early as the 17th centur’ 


Veltheimia, often called the winter red-hot poker because 


us the winter red-hot poker; Sparaxis elegans, or harlequin flower; 
Bottom row: Clivia, the easiest of winter-flowering houseplants; ixia, fone 


years; Lachenalia aloides aurea, another easy-to-grow houseplant. 
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of its likeness to the summer perennial Kniphofia, was beloved 


| \ the \ wctorltans And, as k atherine Whitesi mentions 1n 
he I be 0k ( lassi Bulbs I he Mas Jeffers N11 False d ( hasmanthe In 
his cool greenhouse at Monticello 

But Sean Hogan and Parker Sanderson, Oregon plants- 
men wh ) prOW many O¢ yuth Afric an bulbs, feel the new Wave of 
enthusiasm stems directly from the lifting of the United States 
embargo against South Africa three years ago. “It is very easy 
now to buy the bulbs,” says Parker. And the supply will con- 
tinue to increase if the current administration has its way. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Thomas S. Elias, director of the United States 
National Arboretum, part of the Department of Agriculture 
in Washington, our government 
has entered into cooperative re- 
search programs in South Africa. 
These will promote its rich horti- 
cultural heritage, helping to de- 
velop virus-free bulbs and to cre- 
ite the small farms to grow them. 

If you live in the Mediter- 
ranean climate of California, from 
the Bay area south, many South 
African bulbs will flourish year- 
round in your garden. Summer- 
flowering agapanthus is planted 
with such abandon it seems al- 
most a weed. In winter, watsonias 
bloom extensively in parks and 
highway plantings, and Sparaxis 
naturalizes in meadows. The 
droughty summer months in Cal- 
ifornia give these bulbs the hot, 
baking dormant period they re- 
quire in order to bloom. In the 
rest of the United States, where 
winter frosts and humid summers 
are more the norm, we must trick 
these tender bulbs into their cycle 
of flowering and resting. Sander- 
son and Hogan think this is most easily achieved by growing 
bulbs in a pot. Thus summer-flowering sorts can be stored in- 
doors during winter in a cool spot where they can stay dry; wa- 
tering is resumed when they are brought out again in late 
spring. Winter-flowering bulbs require the opposite treatment. 


After a summer of baking and drying outside, they are brought 
| 


in toa bright W indow and WwW tered to trigger their blooms. 
Pepe M 1ynard, an avid plantswoman and garden de- 
s1enel who grew up 1n \frica, PTOWS Many South African 


bulbs in her Zone 6 garden outside New York. Some summer- 


blooming plants, like crocosmia and acidanthera, are planted 


directly in her gardet ls in May, then, like dahlias, dug up 


after the first fr laynard dries the bulbs for a day in the sun, 
packs them in ps s them in the cellar for the 


winter. Some | | in pots like the aga- 
1] 


panthus that dec: ry, still in 


their pots, in her 5C months 
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Like many South African bulbs, acidanthera will bloom 


outdoors in August and September, then indoors in fall. 


Maynard has the advantage of a small greenhouse fa 
winter-blooming bulbs—fragrant white freesias, clivias wit) 
buds of brilliant orange trumpets tucked deep in the crevicg 
of the fanned leaves—but if you have a bright, cool windoy 
you can coax many tender bulbs into bloom during the wintg 
months. On my sun porch, which cools to 50 degrees at nighj 
| have grown pots of babiana, lachenalia, and veltheimia with 
out any fuss. 

In May, Maynard takes her winter-flowering Africaj 
bulbs to a polyethylene-covered hoop house, where she stand 
the pots in rows to bake for the summer. I find a protecte| 
sunny spot outdoors and lay the pots on their sides so they wi 
not catch any rain. In the fall 
bring them back indoors an 
begin to water them once more— 
replicating the Mediterranean cli 
mate of their native land. 


SUMMER-BLOOMING 
BULBS 

Acidanthera Linked wit! 
the genus Gladiolus, which it re 
sembles, this delicate flower, whit 
with a purple blotch at its throat 
will brighten your terrace or peren 
nial borders in late summer. | lov; 
to have enough pots of them (thi 
corms are planted 4 inches deep i 
slender containers) to bring som| 
indoors as the weather turns coo 
Planted as you would dahlias i 
the garden beds, the flowers of ac 
danthera look exquisite interweé 
ven with summer phlox. 

Agapanthus In a warm cli 
mate, agapanthus will flourish in 
border, but in any zone it is aj 
ideal summer-flowering plant 
Give it full sun and ample mois 
ture and allow the bulbs to crowd their pot. (Because the root 
will eventually break a clay pot, fiberglass or concrete is safer 
Lavender ‘Peter Pan’ and white ‘Rancho Dwarf’ are excellen 
smaller-growing cultivars. 

Amaryllis belladonna This lovely species amaryllis 
actually dormant for most of the summer, but if it’s plante 
and left dry in a pot until August and then watered, the flow 
ering stalks will appear and their scented pink trumpets wi 
bloom shortly thereafter. Leaves appear after flowering. 

Crocosmia The readily available crocosmia calle 
‘Lucifer’ adds zest to the summer garden with its elegant scat 
let spikes, and some cultivars often survive the winter out 
doors, even in Zone 5. In my experience, other cultivars, lik 
orange ‘Emily McKenzie’ and yellow ‘Solfatarre’, are not 2 
hardy and need to be lifted like dahlias at summer’s end. 

Galtonia Resembling giant hyacinths that have deve! 


oped an airy grace, galtonias bloom (Continued on page 108 











HEAR WHY THE 
BOSE”? WAVE” RADIO 
WAS NAMED A 

“BEST NEW 
PRODUCT OF 1994” 
BY BUSINESS WEEK. 


Tabletop radios are popular for their 
convenience and small size. But their 
sound quality leaves much to be 
desired. No one really expects high- 
fidelity sound from a radio. Until now. 
Bose presents the Wave radio. 
It’s the one radio acclaimed by leading 
audio critics. Because it’s the one radio 


HEAR THE RADIO THAT WOKE UP 
AN ENTIRE INDUSTRY. 


that delivers big, rich, lifelike 
stereo sound plus a small, 


convenient size. 


THE BEST- 
SOUNDING RADIO 
YOU CAN BUY. 
We think the Wave radio is the best- 
sounding radio you can buy. And 
audio critics agree. 
ai Radio World 
called the sound 
“simply amazing...a 


genuine breakthrough 


The speakers in conventional 
radios connot produce lifelike 


boss, which is essential for in improved sound 


great sound 


quality.” Business Week 
named the Wave radio 
a “Best New Product 
of 1994” Popular 


Science called it 





Only the Wave radio with 
acoustic waveguide speaker 
technologyproduces high-quality 
sound with full, rich bass. 


“a sonic marvel” 
and gave ita 
prestigious “Best of What’s 
New” award. The key is & 
our patented acoustic 
waveguide speaker 
technology. Just as a 


flute strengthens a 


breath of air to fill an 
entire concert hall, the 
waveguide produces room- 
filling sound from a small enclosure! 
This technology and performance is 
available in no other radio. 

You'll touch a button and hear 
your favorite music come alive in 
rich stereo sound. You’ll hear every 
note the way it’s meant to be heard. 
The Wave radio measures just 
4.5”H x 14” Wx 8”D and fits almost 
anywhere. So you can listen in your 


bedroom, living room, kitchen, or 





any room. And with your choice of 


graphite gray or imperial white, the 
Wave radio not only fits in any 


room, it fits any decor. 


REMOTE-CONTROLLED 
CONVENIENCE. 


Operate the radio from across the 


room with the credit card-sized 














remote control. Set 
six AM and six FM 
a stations, and switch 
between them at the 
touch of a button. You 
can even bring great 

Bose sound to recorded 
music, TV programs, or 
movies by connecting the 
Wave radio to your CD or cassette 
player, TV, or VCR. 














CALL NOW AND 
LAKE SEX INTEREST- 
FREE PAYMENTS. 
The Wave radio is available for $349 
directly from Bose, the most 
respected name in sound. So 

call 1-800-845-BOSE, ext. 


R6697, to learn more about 






Set six AM and 


our in-home trial and satisfac- jx Fi étaons 


tion guarantee. When you 
call, ask about our six-month 
installment payment plan. 


Or, if you prefer, return the 


Easily connect your 
CD player, cassette 
player, TV, or VCR 


coupon below. 


Wired magazine said it 
has a “clean, sweet sound 
that will have your friends 
wondering where you’ve 
hidden your fancy speakers.” 
But you have to hear the 
Wave radio for yourself to 


believe it. Call today. 


CALL 1-800-845-BOSE, 
EXT. R6697. 


When you call, ask about our six-month 
installment payment plan. (Available on 
telephone orders only.) Also ask about 
FedEx® delivery service 
Please specify your color choice when 
ordering the Wave® radio: 
1) Imperial White 0 Graphite Gray 


Mr./Mrs./Ms. 


Name (Please Print) 
Address 
City State Zip a 


( ) 
Daytime Telephone 
( ) 
Evening Telephone 
Mail to: Bose® Corporation, Dept. CDD-R6697, 


The Mountain, Framingham, MA 01701-9168, 
or fax to 1-800-862-BOSE (1-800-862-2673) 
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Better sound through research « 





©1998 Bose Corporation. Covered by patent rights issued and/or pending. Installment payment plan not to be combined with any other offer and available on credit card order 
Price does not include applicab le sales tax. Price and/or payment plan subject to change without notice. FedEx service marks used by permission. Wired, June 1994 




















BOOMTOWN BERLIN 


Pulsating with energy and unaccustomed optimism, Germany's 


reunited capital is poised to become the next great world city 


By MARTIN FILLER 


There’s an old Marlene Dietrich song, “Berlin 
immer wird Berlin,” meaning Berlin will always be 
Berlin. But for those who haven't been to the Ger- 
man capital during the past few years, many parts of 
Berlin are almost unrecognizable. It’s not just the 
physical changes, as the two parts of the sundered 
Cold War city are pieced together into a coherent 
whole, or the frenzy of architectural activity, un- 
likely to be surpassed in the urban planning of our 
time. Rather, it’s Berlin’s new optimism (to say 
nothing of a huge infusion of investment capital) 
that has transformed the traditionally cynical city. 

Wracked by all the worst our century has had 
to offer, Berlin now emerges as the metropolis of the 
decade. In other places the year 2000 will be a good 
excuse for a party. In Berlin, where the word “party” 
has often had sinister overtones, it will mark the 
return of the national government to its old home. 

Berlin was a relatively small provincial city 
until Germany was first united in 1871 and the old 
capital of Prussia was decreed that of the new em- 
pire. It grew rapidly, becoming the most cosmo- 
politan city on the continent. Berlin spread out 
across the flat, watery Brandenburg landscape—the 
city is one-third lakes, rivers, and canals, many in 
woodlands and parks—to a sprawling size much 
like that of Los Angeles. Each of its 23 Bezirke (the 
equivalent of the arrondissements of Paris) has a 
distinctive neighborhood flavor. The vast city was 
united by the U-Bahn (subway) and S-Bahn (ele- 
vated) rapid transit systems; even today it takes 24 
hours to travel by those trains from one end of 
Berlin to the other. 

Massively bombed during World War II, 
Berlin was rapidly rebuilt in the postwar period. 
Both the occupying Allies and the Russians were 
eager for their halves to shine for propaganda pur- 
poses: the Western Sector as the glittering show- 


case of democracy and the Eastern Sector as the 


workers’ paradise. But behind the gleaming facades 
of the Kurfiirstendamm, the main shopping street 
of West Berlin, and its Eastern counterpart, the 
Stalinallee (sin« | Karl-Marx Allee), Berlin 
was an artificia! Jest Zone was 
better off econ: yrosperity, 
propped up by \ rican 
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foreign aid. West Berlin’s population was made up 
largely of university students and pensioners, both 
groups subsidized for living in what was considered 
a hardship post. 

The fearful sense of being encircled by an 
enemy regime always lurked in West Berlin, and 
the tendency to try to ignore the brutal reality of 
the Berlin Wall dovetailed all too uncomfortably 
with the desire to forget the even darker Nazi era. 
Hitler’s suicide bunker still lies quite close to the 
Brandenburg Gate, beneath one of the few vacant 
lots in that booming high-rent district. 

All those layers of history made Berlin what 
it is today, but now there is a more realistic sense 
of confronting the demons and finally expunging, 
though not forgetting, them. Symbolic of that is 
much of the new architecture of Berlin. The coun- 
try’s 19th-century capitol, the Reichstag, was burned 
shortly after Hitler rose to power and was left to 
decay after the war as a vestige of the bad old Ger- 
many. Now it is being rebuilt by Sir Norman Foster 
in a consciously nonhistorical way to signify a 
future far different from its past. There are Holo- 
caust memorials by the score around the world, but 
at last Berlin, center of the Nazis’ Final Solution, 
is getting one of its own. 

Through everything, the native Berlin char- 
acter—brash, ironic, and not easily deceived—has 
remained remarkably intact. Those traits are rein- 
forced today by a vital multiculturalism. Berlin’s 
large population of Turks (who came during the 
postwar labor shortage) have been more recently 
joined by a host of refugees from many other coun- 
tries. Drawn by liberal immigration laws, they make 
this the most ethnically diverse of all German cities. 

Emblematic of the hybrid vigor of the new 
Berlin are the brightly colored bicycle rickshaws— 
called velotaxis—that began to ply several of the 
city’s major thoroughfares last spring. Pedaled by 
eager young men and women delighted to show off 
the almost weekly changes going on all around 
them, those jaunty, ecologically friendly vehicles 
would be hard to imagine in the image-conscious 
but lethargic Berlin of the Cold War era. These 
days the exhilarating sense of becoming is what this 
ultimate survivor city is all about. = 


Berlin re-emerges 
at the end of a 
century of 
angst. Opposite, 
clockwise from 
top left: The 
Brandenburg Gat} 
on Pariser Platz, 
site of the new 
U.S. Embassy. 
Friedrich Werder 
Church and its 
architect, K.F. 
Schinkel. Over 
Potsdamer Platz, 
a forest of 
construction 
cranes. Holocaust 
museum by 
Daniel Libeskind| 
Hamburger- 
Bahnhof 
contemporary art 
museum. Velotaxi 
the new Berlin 
bike-cab. 
Schinkel’s Altes 
Museum. Outside 
Borchardt, a 
stylish bistro. | 
Astoria, a chic A’ 
Deco gallery. 
Art+Industry 
design classics. 
The Reichstag, 
Germany’s old 





parliament house 
now being rebuilt 
The Protestant 
cathedral. 
Center: Art’otel 
Ermelerhaus 
Berlin, a hip hote 
paying homage 
to the art of 
Georg Baselitz. 
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ARCHITECTURE: The best place to get a comprehensive idea of 
what’s going on in architecture is the Infobox (Leipziger Platz 
21, Mitte; 22-66-24-0). This bright red, multi-story observa- 
tion structure on stilts overlooks Europe’s biggest present-day 
construction site. Models, plans, and videos help visitors envi- 
sion how the new commercial heart of Berlin will look when 
the slew of corporate headquarters—for Estée Lauder, Daimler- 





Benz, Deutsche Telekom, and Sony, among others—are com- 
pleted over the next few years. To dial direct to Berlin from 
the United States, use the prefix 011-49-30. 

A Who’s Who of international architectural talent is at 
work reshaping the city: Frank Gehry, Arata Isozaki, Rafael 
Moneo, Renzo Piano, and Richard, Lord Rogers are among the 
leading figures with commissions. Don’t worry if you feel thor- 
even Berlin’s veteran taxi drivers have 





oughly disoriented 
trouble finding their way around this shifting maze as streets 
are rerouted amidst the forest of construction cranes. 

For the most part already completed is the reconstruc- 
tion of Berlin’s prewar central business district in and around 
Friedrichstrasse. Of particular architectural interest is the new 
branch of the Paris department store Galeries Lafayette 
(Franzdsische Strasse 23, Mitte; 20-94-80), designed by Jean 
Nouvel around a glittering glass-enclosed circular atrium. 

The most talked-about new building in Berlin is Daniel 
Libeskind’s Holocaust memorial addition to the Berlin 
Museum (Lindenstrasse 14, Kreuzberg; 23-80-90-0). Under 
construction since 1988, its powerful metal-clad exterior, 
sharply angular and scored with diagonal slashes, is all that’s 
visible now, but architectural insiders predict this will be the 
city’s contemporary masterpiece when it’s finally finished. For 
the most up-to-date information on Berlin, call the tourist 
office hotline, 25-00-25. 

Those more interested in historic architecture can luxu- 
riate in the works of Berlin’s 19th-century genius Karl Friedrich 
Schinkel. Housed in his lovingly renovated Gothic Revival 
Friedrich Werder church, the Schinkel Museum (Werder- 
strasse, Mitte; 208-13-23) holds changing exhibitions on the 
art of its namesake and his time. Within walking distance of 
the Schinkel Museum are the master’s two most important 
public commissions: the Altes Museum (Am Lustgarten, 
Mitte; 20-90-55-535), used for temporary shows but otherwise 
open so its stunning rotunda can be seen, and the Schauspiel- 
haus (Am Gendarmenmarkt, Mitte; 203-09-20-01 for tickets), 
a concert hall. Also nearby is Schinkel’s royal guardhouse, the 
Neue Wache (Unter den Linden 4, Mitte). Recently refur- 
bished as a memorial (as it had been by the Weimar Republic, 
the Nazis, and the Communists in turn), it is now dedicated to 
all victims of war and oppression and houses a sculpture by 
the Expressionist artist Kathe Kollwitz. 

Schinkel’s captivating skills as an interior decorator can 
be admired in several wonderfully redone rooms on the out- 
skirts of the city. At Charlottenburg Castle (Luisenplatz, 
Charlottenburg; 320-91-1), the bedroom of Queen Luise is a 
seductive chambei ee-through white muslin over 
deep pink wallpape: is of the palace, the charm- 
ing Schinkel Pavil 1! summerhouse. 
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A classical country house by Schinkel, Schloss Tegé 
(Adelheidallee, Reinickendorf; 434-31-56), built for and stil 
owned by the von Humboldt family, is a miraculously preserv 
time capsule of the 1820s. Schloss Glienicke (K6nigstrasse ‘i 
Zehlendorf; 805-30-41) is a princely residence most notab} 
for Schinkel’s delightful collection of garden follies. 
MusEUMS: Lovers of antiquities will find thrilling evidence ij 
Berlin of Germany’s pioneering role in archaeology. On t 
Museumsinsel (museum island) in what was formerly Ea 
Berlin, the Pergamon Museum (Am Kupfergraben, Mitt 
203-55-55) preserves a magnificent array of ancient artifac 
including the colossal 2nd-century-B.c. Pergamon Altar. 
Agyptisches Museum across from Charlottenburg Pala 
(Schlossstrasse 70, Charlottenburg; 32-09-12-61) is worth 
least a quick stop to see its most famous treasure, the subli 
polychromed bust of Queen Nefertiti, the Egyptian Mona Lise 

What many connoisseurs have long guarded as t 
museum world’s best-kept secret will soon be much more acce! 
sible to visitors. Germany’s national Old Master collectiot 


the Gemaldegalerie (Matthaikirchplatz, Tiergarten; 266- 21 





00) is moving from its makeshift postwar home in the slee 
suburb of Dahlem to a new (though architecturally undisti 
guished) building in the Kulturforum complex that will ope 
in mid-1998. The Gemiildegalerie (picture gallery) is in a cla’ 
of its own for the breadth and depth of its holdings: the fine: 
cache of Northern Renaissance paintings anywhere, Italia 
panels to rival the Uffizi, multiple works by artists of extre 
rarity (Van Eyck, Vermeer, De La Tour), and no fewer th 
nineteen Rembrandts. Prepare to spend several hours savo 
ing these incomparable wonders. 

The Galerie der Romantik (Nationalgalerie, Luisenpla 
Charlottenburg; 32-09-11), on the ground floor of the confu 
ingly marked east wing of Charlottenburg Palace, focuses 0 
Germany’s art of the 19th century. Here is a superb group ¢ 
paintings by Caspar David Friedrich, magician of the allego 
ical landscape, and glorious canvases by the multitalente 
Schinkel. Be sure to go upstairs, where at the end of a lon 
enfilade you'll find two Watteau masterpieces: The Embarke 
tion from Cythera and The Shop Sign of Art Dealer Gersaint. 

Admirers of German Expressionist art won’t find mi 
in Berlin. One exception is the Briicke-Museum (Bussardste} 
9, Zehlendorf; 830-20-29), dedicated to the avant-garde Briic 
(bridge) group, which includes Ernst Ludwig Kirchner, Eri 
Heckel, and Karl Schmidt-Rotluff. Germany’s heyday as a ho 
house of early modern design is celebrated at the Bauhaui 
Archiv (Klingelhéferstrasse 14, Tiergarten; 254-00-20), de 
signed by architect and Bauhaus founder Walter Gropius. 

Berlin’s exciting new contemporary art museum, fami) 
iarly called the Hamburger-Bahnhof (Invalidenstrasse 50-5 
Tiergarten; 397-83-40), is housed in the mid-19th-centut 
Hamburg railway station, brilliantly converted by archite¢ 
Josef Paul Kleihues. The vast ground-floor train shed is dom 
nated by the paintings and sculptures of Anselm Kiefer, whil 
flanking galleries display the top-notch collection of Berline 
Erich Marx, including prime American Pop Art. 

Provocative changing exhibitions of modern art are 4 

} 
| 
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City File 


held in the internationally renowned Martin-Gropius-Bau 
(Stresemannstrasse 110, Kreuzberg; 254-86-05). The latest for- 
eign outpost of New York’s most expansion-minded museum, 
Deutsche Guggenheim Berlin (Unter den Linden 13-15, Mitte; 
34-07-41-34) opened last fall in vest-pocket premises on the 
eround floor of Deutsche Bank’s new Berlin headquarters. 
sHopPING: Berlin was once a poor place to look for antiques 
because many were destroyed or looted at the end of World 
War II. Now, however, it is a magnet for the best pieces that 
survived behind the Iron Curtain, brought here to appeal to a 
prosperous collecting public. 

The venerable dealers Seidel und Sohn (Fasanenstrasse 
70, Charlottenburg; 882-16-21) carry top-of-the-line German 
furniture and paintings of the 18th and 19th centuries, special- 
izing in small-scale pieces that are easy to live with in modern 
spaces. Also just off the Ku’damm (as locals call it), Jiirgen 
Sucksdorff (Meineckestrasse 6, Wilmersdorf; 8-83-88-30) 
stocks a small but excellent selection of Biedermeier furniture. 

For superlative German ceramics of the 18th and 19th 
centuries—including rarities from Berlin’s Royal Porcelain 
Manufactory decorated with views of the city during the time 
of Schinkel—visit Kunsthaus Herbert Klewer (Regensburger- 
strasse 9, Wilmersdorf; 211-43-02). Berlin’s finest collection of 
old decorative prints, including hand-colored botanicals, birds, 
and maps, can be found at Antiquariat Koch Berlin (Kurftirs- 
tendamm 216, Wilmersdorf; 882-63-60). 

Farther west off the Ku’damm, two fine galleries offer 
original 20th-century design classics. Art+Industry (Bleib- 
treustrasse 40, entrance on Mommsenstrasse, Charlottenburg; 
8-83-49-46) is filled with Bauhaus-influenced things worthy of 
the Museum of Modern Art Design Collection: vintage bent- 
tube metal furniture, pristine glassware, geometric ceramics, 
as well as gold-bladed electrical fans made by the Berlin firm 
AEG. A few steps away, Astoria (Bleibtreustrasse 42, Char- 
lottenburg; 883-81-81) features a more exuberant take on 
early modernism, with Art Nouveau and Art Deco objects 
and jewelry of immense wit and flair. Be aware, though, that 
many Berlin shops are closed on Saturday afternoons. 

For those with patience and stamina, Berlin’s eleven 
neighborhood Trédelmarkte (flea markets) can provide hours 
of fun and even a rare discovery. The largest and most popular 
is held on Saturdays and Sundays along the Avenue 17 Juni 
in the Tiergarten section, from 10 a.m. to 5 P.M. 

The early-19th-century cast-iron designs of Karl 
Friedrich Schinkel are now being remade from the original 
molds by the Lauchhammer Art Foundry. New editions of his 
matte-black benches, chairs, tables, candelabra, boxes, and 
bowls can be viewed at the Schinkel Museum or ordered 
through the manufacturer's Berlin representative (Agentur Art 
Transfer, Oderburgerstrasse 31, Prensiauer Berg; 44-35-99-00). 
RESTAURANTS: Supreme among Berlin’s restaurants is Bam- 
berger Reiter (Regensburgerstrasse 7, Schoneberg; 218-42-82). 
The cozy, wood-beamed interior, informal as a country inn, 
belies updated German cuisine of exceptional lightness and 
sophistication: fabulous g: fi 


mus! 


1e, delicate fish, and truly magical 
jrooms. Expensive but h every pfennig. 
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Quadriga (Eislebenerstrasse 14, Wilmersdorf; 214-0 
650), in the Brandenburger Hof Hotel, has been deserved 
winning rave notices. A delightful winter-garden setting a 
expert service enhance terrific food, like a gossamer appetiz 
of thinly sliced fresh salmon and résti potatoes. 

For less formal dining, Berlin’s version of Montmartr 
La Coupole, Borchardt (Franzdsische Strasse 47, Mitte; 20-3 
71-17) attracts a lively professional crowd drawn by its conv 
nient location, solid brasserie favorites and, in warmer weath 
the popular outdoor courtyard. Similar in feeling but with 
younger art world clientele is Maxwell (Bergstrasse 22, Mitt} 
280-71-21) in the hot Scheunenviertel (barn quarter), Berlin 
emerging SoHo. Hidden in a handsome Hinterhof (back cour 
yard), Maxwell bustles especially when many of the area 
cutting-edge galleries remain open until midnight. 

Berlin is as much of a sidewalk café city as Paris. Pass a 
the big, touristy places on the Ku’damm and head for one ¢ 
the better, smaller bistros just off the boulevard. Open un 
2 A.M., Troquet (Meinekestrasse 7, Wilmersdorf; 883-75-2 
is low-key, dependable, and friendly. Lubitsch (Bleibtreustras 
47, Charlottenburg; 882-37-56), a casual local restaurant wi 
a stylish following, makes fine salads and a definitive Berli 
potato soup. Nearby on the big street itself, Bovril (Kurfiir 
tendamm 184, Charlottenburg; 881-84-61) gives bistro sta 
dards a Viennese accent—Wiener Schnitzel tiber Alles! 

If you’ve overdone the wurst-and-beer routine and cra 
something light and Asian, Berlin at last has a first-rate Ch 
nese restaurant, Good Friends (Kantstrasse 30, Charlottenbu 
313-26-59) with an equally refreshing minimalist interior. Ve 
etarians swear by Oren (Oranienburger Strasse 28, Mitte; 28 
82-28), which also serves fish dishes and is reasonably prices 
Also good for non-meat-eaters is Einhorn (Mommsenstras! 
2, Charlottenburg; 881-42-41). 

HOTELS: For those who prefer small-hotel ambience combin 
with expert service, the Hotel Brandenburger Hof (Eislebet 
erstrasse 14, Wilmersdorf; 214-05-0) is the best western cit’ 
center bet. This exquisitely renovated apartment house on 
quiet residential street has guest rooms that are a modernist 
delight, with furniture by Le Corbusier, Mies van der Roh 
and Marcel Breuer. (Rooms, including a lavish breakfast bufté 
start at 330 marks, or $180 for a double.) | 


If money is no object and you love designer labels, the 





the over-the-top luxury of the Schlosshotel Vier Jahreszeite 
Berlin (Brahmsstrasse 10, Grunewald; 89-58-40) is hard t 
beat. Decorated with borderline-camp grandeur by Germat 
born couturier Karl Lagerfeld, this 1912 villa in a quiet subu 
far from the action of the city feels like a set from a Viscon 
movie. (Rooms start at 595 marks or $323, double.) 

Latest in an intriguing new chain that dedicates each 





its hotels to the work of a major German contemporary artis 
the Art’otel Ermelerhaus Berlin (Wallstrasse 70-73, Mitt 
240-62-0) is the city’s hippest address. The honoree at th 
branch is Georg Baselitz, famed for his anguished upside-dow 
figures. This striking concept sets the idea of convention: 
hotel design on its head. (Rooms start at 235 marks or $12! 
double. But ask about their special weekday rates.) m= 
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Collecting 


“A piece of Continental furniture with a replaced foot would probably 


be allowed. An American piece with a new foot certainly would not” 


Rules that vetters use to determine whether a piece is cor- 
rectly attributed, in proper condition (showing signs of age 
but not worn or overly restored), and show-worthy are distrib- 
uted to exhibitors in advance, says show director Catherine 
Sweeney. “This ensures that everyone understands what’s ex- 
pected, which limits misunderstandings once vetting begins.” 

Throughout the day, the vetting committees are hard at 
work. Silver experts must identify every maker’s mark, check 
for signs of wear, and note areas that might have been resol- 
dered or repaired. Painting vetters verify the attribution of 
each canvas, examine the surface with a UV lamp to check 
for restorations, and scan the back of the picture to determine 
whether the canvas has been relined or restretched. “Most dis- 
agreements occur when we see a mediocre work by a big-name 
artist,” says one vetter. “In that case, we ask ourselves: does this 
really belong in the show?” Masterworks by minor artists often 
elicit the opposite response. “A fine painting, even by an artist 
we've never heard of, will usually be accepted, because the Win- 
ter Antiques Show should be a place where collectors can make 
a discovery,” says Joan B. Mirviss, a New York dealer in Japan- 
ese art who exhibits at the show and has served as a vetter. 

Different standards exist for different categories of 
antiques. “With French furniture, decorative value is just as 
important as historical accuracy,” says Tony Stuempfig. 
“Therefore, a Louis XV commode can be stripped and repol- 
ished, have regilded ormolu, repaired marquetry, and a new 
marble top and still be considered in good condition—but all 
this has to be noted on the label. Collectors of American fur- 
niture would never accept a piece in that condition.” Because 
American furniture is inherently simple, the most collectable 
(and valuable) pieces are in “original” condition. “A piece of 
English or Continental furniture with a replaced foot would 
probably be allowed in the show,” says Stuempfig. “An Amer- 
ican piece with a new foot certainly would not.” 

An object’s original purpose is also a consideration. A 
damaged piece of Chinese imperial porcelain would be vetted 
out immediately; a restored piece of Chinese export ware 
(which was meant to be used) would not. 

“Since dealers at the show edit their own material to 
reduce the chance of having an item vetted out, most pieces 
are approved rather quickly,” says Wendell Garrett, an Amer- 
ican furniture specialist at Sotheby’s who serves as an hon- 
orary chair of the vetting committee. “Only a handful of pieces 
occupy most of the vetters’ time.” 

One example, which came up a year ago, was an 18th- 
century New England tea table with a round top, tripod base, 
and green painted finish. Although the table would have been 
found in a kitchen rather than a formal room, its finish was not 
as worn as one would expect. “TI 


le paint seemed consistent 
throughout the piece,” one vetter recalls, “yet there were still 
questions. One pei in’t like the fact that the tabletop 
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had knots in the wood, which gave the top an uneven surfa 
In the end, we agreed that the table should be vetted “ 

To avoid split decisions, all committees have an og 
number of vetters (the smallest, with three vetters, deals wi 
antiquities; the largest, devoted to American furniture, hi 
more than a dozen members). Since vetters are voluntee} 
only the most committed experts are willing to serve. A 
agree that they will be fair, abstain from voting when a co 
flict of interest exists, and maintain strict confidentiality. 7 
protect the vetters from possible legal action when an item 
vetted out, the show provides indemnity insurance (whi¢ 
thus far has not been needed). 

“Vetting can be an exhausting process,” says Allé 
Chait, a dealer in Chinese art who has exhibited at the Wi 
ter Antiques Show since 1960, “because the vetters must ma 
hundreds of split-second decisions and are constantly wor 
ing against the clock.” 

By 5:00 p.m., the committees leave tiny envelopes 
each booth identifying which items need to be redescribed ¢ 
in some cases, removed. Last year, more than a dozen piec 
(ranging from modestly priced to expensive) were vetted ov 

Any dealer who disputes the vetting committee ¢c 
appeal the decision on Thursday morning. Occasionally, f 
process turns volatile. A few years ago a major furniture eal 
tangled with the vetting committee. The following year 
staged his own Salon des Refusés at the Mayfair Hotel, aed 
across the street. (The exhibitor has since been invited bad 
to the show and will be appearing again this year.) 

Even bigger fireworks occurred at the Grosvenor Hou 
Antiques Fair in 1996, when the London dealer Wartski offer¢ 
an important piece of European silver, had it vetted out, the 
sold the piece to the Victoria & Albert Museum—making d 
Grosvenor House vetters look ridiculous. | 

The Winter Antiques Show has avoided such eden 
says Allan Chait, “because the standards are high, yet the ve 
ters bend over backwards to be fair. Sometimes we disagre 





But personal feelings always give way to what is best for th 
If all goes well, by th 
time the opening-night preview party begins on January | 
the arguments will be settled, and both vetters and exhibita 
can clink their Champagne glasses along with everyone else. 


show and the profession as a whole.” 


MAJOR VETTED SHOWS IN THE U.S. 
Winter Antiques Show, Seventh Regiment Armory, Ne 
York, January 15-25. Palm Beach International Art ¢ 
Antiques Fair, Palm Beach, FL, January 30—February | 
International Asian Art Fair, Seventh Regiment Armor 
New York, March 27—April 1. International Fine Art Fai 
Seventh Regiment Armory, New York, May 8-13. Intern: 
tional Fine Art & Antiques Dealers Show, Seventh Reg 
ment Armory, New York, October 16-22. 
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BIEW INTERNATIONAL EXCITEMENT 


Vhen contributing editor Christine Pittel named her story 
n a Hong Kong apartment created by a Milanese architect 
Sleverly Crossbred,” she summed up an important trend in 
1e design world. Many of today’s tastemakers live and work 
obally, and this issue concentrates on the fascinating result. 

I’m not talking about old-fashioned internationalism—the 
aditional interpretation of a Louis XVI room in a Park 
venue apartment—but about the new excitement of, for 
<ample, a London designer who spends time in Bali being 
ked by a German couple to create more stylish interiors for 
veir farmhouse in Majorca. 

This month we not only picture Paola Navone’s Hong 
ong apartment and Mimmi O’Connell’s Majorca project, 
it also the Manhattan loft of fashion designer Han Feng, 
ho moved to New York after completing her art studies in 
angzhou, China; the stunning new Guggenheim Museum 
| Bilbao, Spain, by the Los Angeles architect Frank Gehry; 
well as a group of houses and gardens that American expa- 
iates are restoring in Mexico’s San Miguel de Allende. 


Several of these stories were produced by our Paris editor, 


Carolyn Englefield, who decided a few years ago that she just 
had to live in France, and are written by our contributing edi- 
tor Christopher Petkanas, another American, who lives in 
Provence. He is the author of many of our European stories 
and this month shares his personal joy in French cooking on 
our food pages. Several House Beautiful editors who have 
stayed with Christopher gratefully attest to his brilliance in 
the kitchen. 

Sometimes the cross-breeding grows out of the purest 
of archetypes: In Tuscany, Ettore Sottsass builds on ancient 
country houses; Frédéric Méchiche’s apartment in the Marais 
district of Paris is based on late-18th-century interior archi- 
tecture. But each of these designers makes sure his own cen- 
tury is clearly heard. 

Even our Thoughts of Home essay this month takes us 
abroad, as critically acclaimed British writer Michael Pye, 
whose homes are in New York and a tiny village in Portugal, 
tells us where he really lives. The residential and design 
worlds have turned amiably global, and we can only hope 


that our political world will follow. 
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 . éctotire His Way 


Frederic ne ans is captivated by the very late 18th century | 
‘in Fraiice, but refuses to be enslaved by it. His Paris duplex | 














displays not only the essence of that historic style, but also an | 
—“up-to- date spontaneity and fondness for eclecticism | 


Se 


By Christo pir Petkanas Photography by Jacques Dirand 
“Produced by Carolyn Englefield 
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nthe luminous salon-of- Rd 2 Méchiche’s fourth- 
-ondissemcrt*Paris-duplex, aS and'styles are stirred 
zether in a heady, Pa Aen way. that only a pro could 
bull off. At left;-a painof rectilined& chairs in ata tes 
ante ata tt (a on) Marcion forthe Chateau ne 
‘tainebleau. Méchiche’s deep feeling for the Directoire 
ro Lo ted in an oval-back.chair signed Georges 
ob, center. Exuberantly carved 18th-century giltwood~ 
sole is-Italian. Modern art—works. REO eC 
Dubuffet—has its say at the back of the room. =~» 










6 FLARE De OLLIE DOE 


one 


Like the legendary dealer-decorator Madeleine Castaing before him, 
French designer Frédéric Méchiche lives in a Directoire world of his 





own making and says to hell with historical correctness. Period rooms 
at the expense of an important collection of modern and ethnic art? 
You must be thinking of someone else. 

While Castaing’s many decades of imaginative Directoire dec- 
orating first took shape at her landmark country house outside 
Chartres in the 1920s, the Méchiche equivalent has been developing 
for just a couple of years in a seven-room Paris duplex. Crisply drawn 
lines, sharply defined forms, the kind of fat eye-popping stripes iden- 
tified with military tents, a certain clarity, freshness, and sobriety: all 
the seductive selling points of 
that style are here on parade. 

What Méchiche brings 
to the mix is his talent for in- 
vesting rooms with an easy, 
just-arrived quality—one 
that allows them to be de- 
constructed, their contents 
reshuffled, with no loss of 


face. Everything looks wonderful where it is, but what if 
the library sofa was switched to the salon? When you’re 
with Méchiche you can practically feel his itchiness to 
try out something new. The door closes behind you. 
Sounds of moving furniture. 

Méchiche wants to make sure that nobody inter- 
prets spontaneous to mean sloppy. “My apartment is 
relaxed, but that doesn’t mean it’s not elegant,” he says. 
“In the 18th century, a luncheon table might have been 
improvised in the library, and it is this chameleon feeling 
that I sought to create here.” He is also at pains to stress 
his place’s simplicity. “There’s absolutely nothing grand 
about it. While I have furniture by the great cabinet- 
makers, including pieces Jacob- 
Desmalter did for Versailles, it 
is never the best examples of 
their work, which is fine with 








In the salon (top and left), an engraving by Francis Bacon hangs 
above African masks and a carved-wood model for a Louis XVI clock 
that was destined to be cast in bronze. Méchiche makes neighbors of 

an 18th-century plume-back Italian side chair and a work in ink by Sol 
Lewitt. In the library (opposite top), the designer’s affection for the 
forties comes through in a candelabra and plaster vase in front of a 
giddily shaped sofa. It and chairs typical of Napoleon III upholstery are 
pulled informally around a pair of North African tables. In the dining 
room (above right and opposite below) there is no war between the 
swooping lines of a Restoration settee and armchairs and the deliciously 


over-the-top loops of Réné Prou’s wrought-iron chairs from the forties. 








me. What I own would have furnished halls and 
antechambers. I make no distinction between 
noble and ignoble objects. Everything I have I 
use every day. Decoration is useless if it doesn’t 
contribute to the happiness of daily life.” 

Inserting Directoire-style interior archi- | 
: 6 tecture into a brutally renovated 18th-century | 
mala was not, for Wiecnone a folly. To friends who point out that he could have purchased 
the real thing and saved himself a lot of trouble, he merely smiles and walks them to the win- 
dows from which he looks out at a neighborhood that is to him (and to many others) the most 
beautiful in Paris: the Marais, with its fine 17th-century town houses and narrow old streets. 








Méchiche bought and re-created his Paris 
duplex in two stages. After buying the first floor, he 
asked demolition crews to persist until the place 
yielded what he describes as “a giant hole with four 
walls.” Once new steel roof beams had gone up, he 
green-lighted the installation and whitewashing of 
boiseries salvaged from a Louis XVI postal relay sta- 
tion. He was nearly finished when he learned that he 
could purchase the floor above his flat. More interior 
| paneling from the relay station was available, so he 
bought the flat and the boiseries and kept going. Floors 
were also refinished with recovered materials: stone 
with cabochon insets in some rooms; stripped, beau- 
tifully uneven oak parquet in others. 

Not many people could pull off the ambitious, 
| high-stakes trompe-l’oeil act Méchiche has in his new 
digs. Madeleine Castaing in her heyday, maybe. Were 

you to run into Frédéric Méchiche today, he would 

be wearing a pleased-with-himself expression that 
makes him look rather like 
the proverbial cat that swal- 
lowed the canary. You can’t 
say he hasn’t earned it. 





Mechiche plays the trump card (top) with a Louis XVI giltwood 
daybed and a pair of early-19th-century English armchairs in their 
original coverings. Nicolas de Stael ink drawing is framed by a Roman 
torso and a painting by Miré. Looking from the bedroom into the 
bathroom (above), a simple bench that once furnished the Trianon is 
upholstered in Méchiche’s favorite extra-wide stripes. In the bathroom 
(left and opposite below), wash stand, mirror, and sconces are 
all Restoration. Reconditioned zinc tub and grisaille panels are pure 
Directoire. Opposite above: Bed hangings are in the Empire style. 
Garland of paper lights beside the Jean-Charles Blais picture is a 
typically lighthearted, slightly mysterious Méchiche touch. 


RE DETAILS, SEE READER INFORMATION 
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Every now and then, after we’ve 
spent time and money and angst 
choosing the nicest furniture, the 
subtlest floors, the most harmonious 
of paints and papers for the house 
of our dreams, we stand back for the 
good long triumphant look—and 
find Something’s Gone Horribly 
Wrong. Nothing works. Nothing’s 
in sync. But we don’t know why. 

For a young German couple, 
this dismaying epiphany occurred 
at their Majorcan farmhouse after 
four years of ingenious structural 
changes, the laying of classic terra- 
cotta floors, the setting of surefire 
blue-and-white tiles into walls, and 
the installing of earthy native stone 
and colorful ceramic sinks. Finally 
stopping for a breath, they found 
their failure to make their home co- 
here so demoralizing they were ac- 
tually ready to sell it. But then they 
took another deep breath and called 
in London-based designer Mimmi 
O’Connell, whose work they had 
admired in magazines. She came 
(from her house in Bali), considered 
their problem, and confirmed the 
obvious truth: “It was all too unbe- 
lievably boring.” 

Well, how to make it un- 
boring? O’Connell imported from 
her London shop Port of Call several 
containers of English furniture in- 
cluding a set of Georgian oak and 
leather library chairs for the 
kitchen, a blithe iron bed for the 
master bedroom, a few tigerish silk- 
covered side chairs. With the addi- 
tion of a white-on-white embroi- 
dered Sardinian carpet, a worn 
Italian painted table for the porch, 
a very long, trés atmospherique 
French farmhouse table in the 
kitchen with simple English chairs 
to heighten the prevailing refectory 
look, things began to come together 
increasingly well and multicultur- 
ally. And, you might suppose, in- 
creasingly grandly. 

Today (and after only three 
months’ work) the house has the 


simple “rich and happy convent” 


Restraint marks the beamed white-painted 


sitting room (left), where antique slipper 
chairs by the fireplace have been covered in 

old textiles. Woven Welsh throws on sofas and 
chairs are antiques. The ticking-wrapped 
ottoman is a tufted mattress. In the “Moroccan 
corner” of the study (top right) cushions on a 
built-in plastered banquette are covered in 
blue-and-white-striped French mattress 
ticking. Reverse paintings on glass are Indian, 
and only the piercework octagonal table is 
actually Moroccan. A blue-and-white dhurrie 
is one of the few rugs Mimmi O’Connell has 
used. Above right: Between two windows 

on a wall in the sitting room, a 19th-century 
English table displays some of the owners’ 
collections of candlesticks, hurricane lamps, 
and candelabra. For special parties, to duzzling 


effect, they light the whole house with candles. 
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look O’Connell envisioned for it: 
calm, with a convent’s basic order 
and discipline, yet laced with stimu- 
lating “threads that go from room to 
room.” Her design threads are under- 
stated beiges and blues; plain pure 
cottons, like the impeccably pressed 
Irish linens in the bedrooms and the 
sitting room’s monastically correct 
mattress-ticked ottoman and cur- 
tains. Here and there, a few of the 
threads have been worked into small, 
subtle embroideries—the overlay of 
assorted 19th-century Welsh quilts 
and rough wool blankets on the 
striped chairs and sofas or the deco- 
rative iron curtain poles in the sitting 
room, for instance. O’Connell uses 
these signature tent poles—copies of 
English originals—wrapped and tas- 
seled in beige and black to frame 
worthy objects and windows and 
doors. She likes floors (except for the 
one in the bedroom) to be simple or 
bare. So the luxe is almost sublimi- 
nal: Giacometti lamps, puddled cur- 
tains, and a Picasso drawing or two, 
bespeak a cloister with a handsome 
endowment. 

This “cloister” has a handsome 
garden, too. A prior owner, Lady 
Chiquita Astor, an Argentinean, 
asked a friend, the British photogra- 
pher Cecil Beaton, to lay out the 
grounds, and it was he who added 
plump tufts of silvery foliage and 
drifts of pampas grass to remind her 
of her home. The current owners 
have chosen to maintain the origi- 
nal plantings and design, restoring 
where necessary, and amending 
them only slightly. From any of sev- 
eral airy porches can be savored trop- 
ical fragrances and lavish greens. 

The couple is pleased with all 
that they see. “We arrive here from 
Germany,” they say, “so frantic, with 
our minds racing. And after just one 
night it all becomes... ‘Mafiana’.” 
Which of course is what retreats are 
supposed to give you: peace, calm, 
time for introspection, that simple 
meal, that iron bed, and—well, all 
right—a Baccarat goblet or two. 





Many places, many times are represented here. 
Top, far left: On shelves behind the long French 
farmhouse table in the kitchen, stacks of modern 
Majorcan pottery, Limoges, and glass. The 

table itself is set with old English breadboards, 
finding “adaptive reuse” as placemats, their 
earthiness is offset by the sophisticated glitter 

of Baccarat stemware. Top center: Simple 
Wedgwood creamware contrasts with the intricate 
filigree of native tile on the wall beneath. Top 
right: In the guest bathroom, a Majorcan ceramic 
bowl coated with snowy plaster makes an 
unusual sink. Bottom left: The kitchen lintel, in 
this view toward the La Cornue stove, is lined 
with bold ceramics from France and Spain. 

A candlelit iron chandelier is lighthearted and, 
although it looks antique, modern. Bottom center: 
Earthenware is rinsed in typical farmhouse 

stone sink. Bottom right: A local still life. 


| 
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The master bedroom is the retreat within a retreat. Right: 
“Its theme is black iron with touches of gilt,” says designer 
Mimmi O’Connell, and cool Ivish linens are crisp as a wimple 
on piles of bed pillows, a chair, the curtain. English beadwork 
footstools and botanical prints are the sole daubs of color. 
Top: Guest bath’s sink enclosure and terra-cotta floors seem 
both austere and opulent. Turkish mirror is bracketed by 
Kevin McCloud sconces. Above: Master bathroom’s white- 


painted floor is a gios terpoint to Irish linen curtains. 
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Cleverly Crossbrec 


in a Hong Kong apartment filled with objects 


3S “Aas culturally: rich as the city outside, a 
sophisticated Italian eye proves the connectio| 
-between the-primitive and the refined 


By Christine Pittel Photography by Oberto Gili 


The painted pattern on the-walls is deliberately imperfect in Paola Navone’s 

living room, where taro leaves jut out of an ancient Chinese Han vase on a laminate-t 
coffee table of her design. Chinese batik pillows (with designs drawn in rice flour 
instead of wax) accent the sofas, made in the Philippines of rattan and bamboo in 
traditional shapes, streamlined to Navone’s specifications. The chairs are Chinese 
country pieces with gentle curves that were bent when the wood was green. 

A Noguchi lamp brightens~a corner. Framed schooner models are variations on the 


view beyord-the matchstick: blinds of containerships unloading in n the harbor. 
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“T like objects that tell a story,” 
says Paola Navone. “When I find 
something I like, I look for more to add 
another chapter.” The never-ending 

story of Liao pottery (left) on the 
Chinese altar table has great impact. | 
Below: Blue Ming ceramics adorn 
another altar table, behind two 
country chairs from the Philippines 


made out of molave wood. Opposite 





above: Bamboo-and-laminate shelves, 
topped by a row of wire lanterns found 

in the Beijing flea market, divide 

the dining area and the entryway. 

Opposite below: Hand-painted iron 

pots from India, an old Tibetan carpet, 
and a vintage map compound the 

patterns in the foyer, furnished with a 
rattan loveseat designed by Navone 

and made in the Philippines. 


In one of the most exotic cities on earth, the typical apartment building is actually quite boring. “The architecture 


is not sophisticated,” says Italian architect and design consultant Paola Navone, who splits her time between Milan 


and Hong Kong, where her husband runs his own business. The woman who inhabits a lofty former cheese ware- 
house in the Naviglio area of Milan, with huge oak beams and cobalt-blue concrete walls (see September 1995 
House Beautiful), had to settle for a small, bland box in a Hong Kong high-rise. Since she was not about to recon- 
figure the rooms in this rented apartment, she decided to add some texture to the white walls instead. She chose 
her wall motif by browsing through books on Chinese and Japanese textiles. “I carved a sponge, dipped it in gold 
paint, and created my own pattern because wallpaper wilts in this climate,” says Navone. “The humidity is already 


turning the gold green.” Continuous pattern seems to dis- 
solve the awkward protrusions of columns and beams 
while unifying the L-shaped room, which serves as foyer, 
dining, and living area. 

Then she installed her own cosmopolitan mix of 
objects according to one guiding principle: “This is our 
Eastern life, so our Asian antiques are here.” Western trea- 
sures like Murano glass reside in Milan. “It’s fascinating to 
trace how objects travel,” says Navone. “I will find Burmese 
bowls in Europe and bring them back to Hong Kong. I’m 
always traveling with boxes.” 

Since she never can buy just one, any object that 
catches her eye soon attracts companions, lined up by color, 
shape, and era. Rather than the familiar blue-and-white 
porcelain, Navone prefers the simple ceramics made before 
China opened to the West. The green Liao vases, circa 
L100, look quite at home next to a contemporary bamboo- 
legged, laminate-top dining table of her design. “The vases 
are ancient, yet somehow they look very modern to me,” 


she says. They embody the dichotomy of the city outside, 


where sto: striped suits pass peddlers hawking 
snakes on Hong Kong, the primitive brushes 


up against th times, as in this culturally cross- 
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’ Ceramic representations of 

| | earthly possessions were once 
buried with the dead in 

| China, and some pieces have 

found their way to the market. 

On top of a large Chinese 

chest Serta tan aie Cait and 

GT at Paola Navone 
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Clashless 
Cultures 


Fashion designer Han Feng strips 
a Manhattan loft down to its bare bones, 
lets in light and air, and gives it 
a distinctive edge by mixing Eastern 
and Western decorative arts 


By Wendy Goodman 
Photography by Michael Mundy 


Stepping into this midtown loft, you feel you have entered a large cloud drift, 
detached from the noise and chaos of the street below. Even the dark, pol- 
ished concrete floors reflect white light. It is the calmest of urban spaces, fash- 
ioned out of what had become a warren of dim rooms. Han Feng’s challenge 
was to restore the open dynamic of the loft and create intimacy at the same 
time. “Normally I don’t like lofts because you have to eat, live, and sleep all in 
the same place,” the designer explains. “I prefer the traditional style of indi- 
vidual rooms.” So where the walls came tumbling down, she defined her spaces 
creatively, delineating some areas with fabric (inspired, she says, by the small 
rooms the Japanese use for the tea ceremony) and others with the placement 
of furniture groupings. 

After studying painting and graphic arts at the Zhejiang Academy of 
Fine Arts in Hangzhou, China, Nanjing-born Han Feng came to New York in 
1985 to pursue a career in fashion. She soon gained attention for her way with 
silk, creating weightless pleated scarves, along with pillows and tabletop acces- 
sories. In her early days in New York she lived in an apartment in the land- 
mark Ansonia on the Upper West Side, which included a curious circular 
living room that seemed to her a riddle with no solution. 

Han Feng left that riddle behind when she moved to this loft in Chelsea. 
Here she can indulge her passion for integrating design elements however 
disparate they may seem—in this case Chinese and Viennese. Almost all of 
her furniture is by Viennese modernists Josef Hoffmann and Kolo Moser, with 
the exception of a striking antique Chinese screen that isolates the bedroom 
area. “In China, many traditional houses are very big—and often on one 
floor,” she explains. “Chinese rooms use stones as decoration but no rugs, and 
are very bare. You can feel the air all around, and that’s how I| think this open 
space and this netting feel. With good decoration you sense the air—and you 
are comfortable.” 


The 2,400-square-foot loft, clockwise from top left: 

A Han Feng-designed silk coatdress in the living room area. View from 
dining area into the bedroom with six-paneled antique Chinese screen. 
Mosquito netting around Josef Hoffman table and chairs. Han Feng collects 
stones around the world. A lampshade of her own design and a bust draped 
in jewelry. Bathtub behind muslin is part of living room landscape. 

A platform bed by the designer is hung with mosquito netting and covered in 
silk bedding, also her creation. Still life of lotus flowers. Antique Chinese 


birdcages and lacquered pillow rests. Center: A lineup of Hoffman chairs. 


FOR MORE DETAILS, SEE READER INFORMATION 
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The Jewel of Bilbao 


Los Angeles architect Frank Gehry pulls out all 
the creative stops in a dazzling design for the new Guggenheim 
Museum on the waterfront in Spain’s Basque capital 









By Joseph Giovannini Photography by Jacques Dirand 


Rippling shingles of titanium cover the swooping steel walls of the tumultuous sculptural facade of 





Frank Gehry’s vast museum. Supported on a lone column, an arched canopy hovers over an entrance to a 
soaring glass atrium at the center of the building’s clustered curves and galleries. Above: Details of the building 
that, with its curved ribs and thrusting prows, reminds Bilbaoans of their proud ship-building heritage. 
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building’s facades catch and sweep you into the 257,000-square-foot building like a visual undertow: ye 
Frank Lloyd Wright’s 1959 Guggenheim Museum on 1 Fifth Avenue in New ee isa hard act t 


Gehry meets the challenges. His inspired composition uses forms you have seen oe Oo 
scale: Take the convolutions of the sculpted robes of a baroque saint, meen them a h 
you will understand the spatial feel of Gehry’s swells and creases. : 

The heart of the museum is the atrium, where columns and walls ie ec responding to 
what seems an altered gravitational state. The atrium functions as. a pivot between nineteen well- 
behaved galleries on three levels. 

Half the galleries are traditional spaces meant for oral scale modernist art hung convention- 
ally, with straight walls forming rectangular halls lit by skylights. Another type of gallery, shaped b 

ui d walls facing i river, is intended for contemporary pieces and those 
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House of green leaves 


A Dutch interior designer, faced with six barren acres in Heerlen 
near the city of Maastricht, created a garden the same way 

she had decorated her own house—one or two rooms at a time. 
Hedges of hornbeam, beech, and yew form the verdant walls 

By Donna Dorian Wall Photography by Marijke Heuff 

Legend has it that a hunting lodge where Charlemagne met his mistress for secret trysts once 
stood on the grounds of Ineke Greve’s house in Heerlen, the Netherlands. But when Greve moved 
in sixteen years ago, no trace of romance remained on the six-acre site, which was bare except for 


a 90-foot-long walk, flanked by perennial beds running parallel to the rear of the house. 
Greve, a decorator, decided to approach her landscape as she had her own houses in the 





past—by designing a room or two each year. Using the long walk as a starting point, she planted i 
¢ ee 3 g& wall after wall of hedge—European hornbeam 





(Carpinus betulus), European beech (Fagus sylvat- 
ica), and yew (Taxus baccata)—until she had cre- 
ated seventeen discrete outdoor rooms, ranging 
in size from 200 square feet to 2,000. “I made | 
sure that each garden would be like a room ina 
house,” she says, “with four walls, plenty of seat- 
ing, and an atmosphere all its own.” 

The front courtyard, for example, is appro- 
priately formal, with neatly edged gravel paths HH 
and stately linden trees planted around a square 
of lawn. The rose bower, on the other hand, 
is lush and romantic, with the sharp green of 
Alchemilla mollis creating a vivid contrast to the 





soft pink of old roses and poppies. While never hI 


carrying the house analogy to literal extremes, Greve does equate the serene knot garden with 





a quiet reading room and the garden of white-blooming flowers and shrubs with a parlor, which | 
she furnished with a small carpet of chamomile (Chameamelum nobile ‘Treneague’). 
Like all good decorators, Greve places a premium on comfortable seating. Her kitchen gar- 
den offers a bench under an arbor of pears, and the anteroom of the white garden is furnished 
with an Empire-style settee upholstered on the sides and legs with neatly clipped box. The “passion i | 
room” has no seats at all, however, only flower beds—each aflame with blooms of reds and orange. | 
Too often landscapes that evolve slowly rather than being laid out as a whole feel haphazard 
and chaotic, but Greve has avoided this effect by carefully relating each new enclosure to its neigh- 
bor. In addition, she has laid out all seventeen symmetrically and joined them enfilade-style with 
aligned openings sculpted in the hedges—formal elements that create a garden fit for a king. 


Greve’s garden is a series of seventeen outdoor rooms, each enclosed by hedges, each with a distinct character. 
site: An anteroom paved with brick and planted with roses and clematis leads into the white garden. Above: 


ove (Digitalis lutea and D. grandiflora ) and ‘Iceberg’ roses flourish by a pond in the yellow and white garden. 













a wa tiesto pone (above), planted with sale ee | lettuces and cabbages, is formal and symmetrical with 
radiating paths of brick creating triangular beds. Below: An opening in a yew hedge frames a vista of the knot garden, 
mee 
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SUL : box hedge garden; ivy-covered 
s; spiraled topiaries by the entrance to the rose garden. Below, clockwise from top left: The plane tree allée in spring; the 
allée in summer; conifers and evergreens rer aca Tne aag CA YeT a ew ier Cae a box-upholstered bench. — 
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Pee act from top left: The front courtyard, a study in green anaes ra 
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! WY. ae 2 Greve inherited with her Heerlen grounds (above) makes a perfect hallway for her outdoor rooms. She 


_ has added to the existing perennial beds which now include phlox, lupines, foxglove, GPO PPM mere Lee 
- Below: ‘Iceberg’ roses and ‘Hidcote’ lavender flank the entrance to the kitchen garden with a sundial at its center. 
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wildflower meadow Cera Arad oat ei the six-acre property, is at its ee spring when apple array 
+ among fritallarias and hundreds of naturalized Narcissus poeticus daffodils. Below: Greve nee) her fiery 
on garden with red-blooming flowers and shrubs, among them dianthus and bry re bode) oa 








Hermes in Marrakech 


At a 1/th-century palace in a medieval medina, you can 
have a dozen meals without eating in the same place twice, but in 
every case the table setting will be extraordinary 
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Photography by Alexandre Bailhache Produced by Carolyn Englefield 





Table setting as a high art, opposite: In the main dining room, Pierre d’Orient porcelain, available from 
Hermés shops, is used. Chair slipcovers were inspired by the burnooses worn by Moroccans. Top left: Afternoon 
refreshments may be served in the palm-fringed courtyard. Above right: Hermeés’s majordomo, Hamid Reezou, 
is an accomplished napkin-folder with a repertoire of 16 bird and flower shapes. Hermés himself designed the plate, 


made in Fez. Above left: A breakfast tray includes a bowl of harira, the soup eaten in Morocco during Ramadan. 
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“Arab hospitality is legendary,” says the Mediterranean-food authority PaulaWolfert. “It is an embarrassment of 


riches, total satisfactions, abundance as an end in itself and a point of pride with the host.” Can it be learned? If the 
student is Simon-Xavier Guerrand-Hermés, who is French, the answer is that it can not only be learned but mastered. 

Vice-chairman in the United States of the luxury goods company that bears his name, Hermés is an Orientalist— 
a Westerner drawn to the beauty and mystery, intricacy and subtlety of Islamic culture. In 1990, no longer able to 
resist the pull, Hermes purchased Dar Moulay Boubker, a ravishing though crumbling 17th-century palace built around 
a central courtyard in the Moroccan manner in the kinetic core of Marrakech’s medieval Arab quarter. 

“My love of entertaining came from my parents, whose style of receiving was regal on the one hand and relaxed 
on the other,” says Hermés. “The marvelous thing about this house is that it feels both large and small, grand and inti- 
mate. There are quiet corners where I can lunch with just one friend, and reception rooms that accommodate black- 
tie dinners for eighty, at which arriving guests are showered with rose petals by my staff.” 

Hermes says that at any time of year there are always three or four possibilities where he might set a table, 
depending on the number invited, the weather, and his mood. “A favorite spot is a terrace with beautiful vistas of the 


snow-capped Atlas Mountains—vistas that are exceedingly rare for a house in the cénter of Marrakech. My best gift 


| | | 


to an overnight guest is oreakfast with a view.” 
Top left: A table in the second-floor summer dining room is layered with silk and metallic net cloths, 
then set with iit glassware, faux-jewel-studded brass candlesticks, and silver place card holders in the form of 
camels. Al \ sampling of folded-napkin designs. Above left: On the terrace, breakfast table laid 
with St. Louis « ‘gar bowls from Fez, cups and saucers hand-painted with birds indigenous to South America, 


and a line mbroidery company Hermes’s sister-in-law Martine runs in Marrakech. 


on Pierre d’Orient porcelain available from Hermes shops. 

















Ettore 
Sottsass, 
Jr., the Milan- 
based architect and 
one of Italy's most celebrated in- 
ternational design stars, has had relatively 
little chance to build in his homeland. Renovations 
of older buildings are far more common in Italy than the 
creation of new freestanding structures, and thus for the past decade 
the maestro of Memphis has directed his architectural energies abroad, design- 
ing more than a dozen houses in Asia and the United States. Recently, however, Sottsass has 
completed a small but remarkable residence in Tuscany, a work that embodies all the evident plea- 

sure he had in making this physically modest yet symbolically powerful building. Deceptively simple 
id characteristically playful, it is another worthy addition to his long roster of 20th-century design classics. 


Tuscan tradition transformed 


t on the edge of a small town between Florence and Pisa, 
is lighthearted structure brings to mind Robert Venturi’s 
scription of one of his own designs as “a child’s drawing of 
rouse.” Ettore Sottsass first catches your attention with a 
2>dge-shaped, fire-engine-red roof. This, along with the 
ightly painted window frames that seem to be clipped onto 
@ walls, gives the house the air of a building made from Lego 
y blocks. In a region where the outdoor spectrum never 
es beyond richly saturated ochers and terra-cottas, the sur- 
ising use of color immediately sets the structure apart. 
Sottsass designed this house for one of his close collab- 
ators—an entrepreneur who works on the creation of the 
chitect’s ceramics in a pottery nearby—and his family. 
ie three-story residence, square in floor 
in with 1,600 square feet on each of its 
ors, will one day be surrounded by other 
vellings as the community inevitably ex- 
nds, according to Sottsass. He wanted it 
work well as the isolated object it is 
w, and as a good neighbor in the future. 
When you are close to the house, 
e attention-grabbing roof is not so appar- 
t. The dignified, almost medieval charac- 
r of the gray-white Istrian stone walls and 
e simple openings cut into them—square 
ndows and an arched front door—are 


By Martin Filler 


See 





more in keeping with the timeless Tuscan idiom than the 
sophisticated visual jests of its cosmopolitan architect. But 
when the big red wedge is in your field of vision, you think of 
the dominant roof forms of Asian architecture, long a major 
source of inspiration for this truly global designer. 

One elevation of tlie house has no openings at all,a not- 
uncommon Mediterranean response to the need for privacy 
in close urban quarters, which this part of the future town 
might well become. But the interiors are laid out and lit to 
avoid the feeling of a fortress, the downside of the Tuscan 
architectural tradition. 

The stairway that claims the core of the house changes 
character as it ascends. Stone-walled and right-angled on 
the more formal ground floor (typical of 
the public spaces in an Italian country 
house), it is painted a bright yellow as it 
shoots up an oblique angle to the private 
quarters on the second floor and a self- 
contained guest suite with wraparound 
loggia under the eaves at the top. Cradled 
beneath the roof and barely visible on the 
exterior, that traditional altana—or pent- 
house—is the perfect place to escape and 
contemplate how satisfying Sottsass’s 
knowing combination of the familiar and 
the unfamiliar can be. 


Photography by Santi Caleca 


Inspired by the compact profile and solid traditional materials of Tuscan farmhouses, this three-story family residence by 
ttore Sottsass, Jr. (above and opposite), could never be confused with the real thing. The red-painted corrugated-metal roof 


seems to hover weightlessly above the stone-clad lower floors, creating an attraction of opposites typical of Sottsass’s work. 
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[he floor plan (above) shows the central stairway rising through the core of the house and the rooms arranged around the 
perimeter of the coi ct volume. Top: The severity of the entry facade is softened by a layful pastel window frame. Opposit 
I - - 


clockwise from top le! s beneath the roof are deeply recessed to create a floating effect. Enclosed balcony off one bedro¢ 


echoes the four squ: ls of a nearby window. Where it ascends to the loggia under the roof, the stairway is brightly 


painted and dramat gled. In the entry hall, staircase wall is made of the same Istrian stone blocks as the exterior. 
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Mexican fantasy 


In the 18th century, San Miguel de Allende was one of the most 
prosperous towns in North America. Today it is a national 
monument and a haven for expatriates, who are restoring its 
Spanish colonial mansions with fantasy and historicism 


By Suzanne Charlé Photography by Tim Street-Porter 
Produced by Jody Thompson-Kennedy 


San Miguel de Allende is a secret that is on 
everyone's lips. 

With art schools, music festivals, and two 
English-language theater groups, the Mexican city 
of more than 100,000 is a magnet for artists and 
would-be-artists, much like Santa Fe. In fact, 





San Miguel de Allende (which is a designated 
national monument) has supplanted its New Mexican cousin in recent magazine surveys as 
one of the world’s most desirable places to visit and live. In the winters, snowbirds from 
America’s East Coast fly to this hillside town 170 miles northwest of Mexico City; in summers 
Texans flock there to enjoy the cool mountain air. 

Founded in 1542 by a Franciscan monk, Fray Juan de San Miguel, San Miguel de 
Allende was one of the richest towns in all of the Americas by the 1770s, fattened by the sil- 
ver trade. Less than 100 years later, the town was all but deserted, its wealthy residents flee- 
ing their homes after Mexico gained its independence in 1822. 

Today, those Spanish colonial mansions have been returned to their former elegance. 
In most instances, the exteriors are unremarkable patchworks of peeling pastels. But like the 
characters in a Gabriel Garcia Marquez novel, the structures have vivid private lives: Heavy 
wooden doors open to courtyards and houses whose beauty is limited only by the client’s 
purse and the designer’s skill. 

“When I came to live here in 1967, most of the houses were in shocking condition, no 
kitchens and primitive bathrooms,” recalls Patricia Bubela, an architect with practices both 
here and in Mexico City. “Now, virtually all have been renovated. I have done at least forty.” 

Designers have borrowed from local traditions to great advantage: walls are painted 
with col—a lime-based wash mixed with the juice of aloe or cactus, rock salt, and various 
pigments—fading gradually and gracefully like an aging beauty. 

“Everything here is done by hand,” says Marcia Bland Brown, a designer from Texas 
who has worked on numerous renovations, including her own hacienda. Window frames are 
carved on site, stone walls are constructed as they were in the 18th century. “You don’t need 
fire insurance here,” she adds. “The houses are like fortresses, with walls a few feet thick.” 

Sub-Zero refrigerators hum in state-of-the-art kitchens, and elaborate swimming pools 
have replaced horse troughs; here, whimsy and personal preference triumph over historical 
accuracy. Recently Caroline Fallon, and her husband, Christopher, an American dress 
designer, sold their colonial house and started work on an 1880 granary, cutting modern, 
angular windows into the rough stone walls. “They were the cheapest kind of walls to build— 
to me, they’re breathtaking,” she explains. 


Martha Hyder, another Texan, enclosed her luxuriant garden with walls that are essen- 
tially three-dimensional stage sets: On one is a faux hacienda; another a Palladian villa; yet 
another is lined with a miniature Mexican village with a chapel devoted to Our Lady of 
Guadeloupe. Th i! was so convincingly antique-looking that the local historical board 
threatened to stop th nstruction. Patricia Bubela, who was working with the Hyders, 
assured the board lt was new, its predecessor a chicken-wire fence. “Luckily, I had 


a photo to prove it, | 
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Courtyards allou 


Top: Water from thi 


nts to luxuriate in the tropical mountain climate—renowned as one of the world’s most delightful. 
horses, carved by local masons, feeds the pool in the lush gardens of Martha and Elton Hyder, 


rouse in 1959, the couple bought adjoining properties in 1988 to make room for more garden r 


After renovating their « 
and a guesthouse. & y craftsmen worked on the project, including stonemasons who carved replicas of old English 


benches (abor site: Through an archway in another part of the garden lies an outdoor dining room. 
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In the Hyder garden, walls imitate village streets—in th 


case (top right), the doors and windows of an Italian vill 





Another mansion off the town plaza contains tiles that tl 


former owner designed for his pool (above) and had made it 





town of Dolores Hidalgo; pots with his family crest wer 
also made there (top left). Left: The roof terrace takes advar 


of a dramatic backdrop of church domes and spires. Oppos 








The interior is replete with references to local art: Dolor 
Hidalgo pottery, walls stenciled like those of the 18th-cent 


Sanctuary of Atotonilco, and the ubiquitous carved shell 
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Marjoram, the 
Midi, and Me | 


An American 


expatriate and 


House Beautiful | iy Sa ai 





contributing 


By Christopher i : 
Petkanas editor opens his 
Photography by 


Thibault Jeanson kjtchenin 
Produced by 

Carolyn Englefield Provence to 

show that DNA 

is destiny, even 

when it comes 


to the food on 





your plate 


Clau de Richo (top), built in 1812 and rehabilitated by 

the author in 1993; above, the dining terrace. Large pictures, 
clockwise from upper left: Basil-wrapped orange pieces 
sprinkled with dried, salted, and pressed mullet roe in the 
Sicilian manner, served with homemade orange wine; a 
pitcher of sparkling white wine as they drink it on the Amalfi 
Coast, with sliced peaches; and the house cocktail—an iced 
infusion of lemon verbena, mint, and lemon thyme. Warm 
chickpea salad; a very un-Provencal (it’s Alsatian) 
onion-and-bacon tart; pissaladiére, or onion-and-anchovy tart; 
chickpea-flour frites with Richard Olney’s unimpeachable 
recipes for salt cod in red wine sauce and braised fennel; 


a pizza bianca of zucchini flowers and anchovies. 








When people compliment me 
on my cooking, with regret in 
their voices about not being 
able to make the pizza or pasta 
[ have just put on the table, | 
always respond, “But of course 
you can.” I know what I’m 
talking about. People who 
knew my mother and know 


me have no trouble tracing 





my interest in the culinary 
arts to hers. But I have never fooled myself that I have an 
extraordinary natural talent in the kitchen. 

What I do have going for me is what the French call 
volonté, a near-complete willingness to give myself over to 
the task at hand. With volonté, I became a decent cook. 
With volonté, anybody can. 

The longer I live in Provence, the more I recognize 
the crucial role my family history played in bringing me here. 
Being rather food-obsessed, I naturally see the connection 
in gastronomic terms. My paternal grandparents were born 
in Greece—isn’t it simply all that good Mediterranean 
DNA, double helixes of figs and eggplants, that made me 
choose the south of France? Certainly I could never be 
happy living above the line 
where olive trees grow. 

That says it all—except 
for one thing. As the great au- 
thority on herbs Emélie Tolley 
replied when I once remarked 
how much I loved cooking for 
people, “Yes, but you have to 
have people to cook for.” Set- 


ting a big table for three meals 





a day is my recipe for happiness. 


Sunflowers (top) are farmed on a parcel of the author’s 
land; above, auditioning a precious pocket of shade 

as a place to serve lunch. Large pictures, clockwise from 
upper left: Homemade vanilla ice cream with dried figs 
a dried 


fig filled with walnut meats and fennel seeds, wrapped in 





in red wine-and-honey syrup; a tiny package 


a fig leaf and tied with twine—is put at each place setting 
as an extra dessert or for guests to take home; grapefruit, 
orange, and Campari ice; unsweetened Muse Verte 

pastis is served in the manner of outlawed absinthe, with 
a sugar cube on a pierced spoon; Domaine du Deffends, 

a Coteaux Varois, and Chateau La Voulte-Gasparets, 

a Corbieres, the hoi se and white; six kinds of goat 


cheese marinated in olive oil, garlic, thyme, and bay. 
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CHICKPEA SALAD 

4 cups dried chickpeas 

Large pinch of baking soda 

1 carrot, peeled and cut into large 

pieces 

1 onion, peeled and stuck with 3 cloves 

1 celery rib with leaves 

1 leek, trimmed; 1 outer blade 

reserved 

1 bouquet garni, made up of 3 fresh 

thyme sprigs, 2 fresh bay leaves, 
4 parsley sprigs, all tied inside the 
reserved leek blade 

1 tablespoon mixed peppercorns 

Salt 

For condiments: 
Garlic, peeled and finely chopped 
Flat-leafed parsley, chopped 
Shallots, peeled and finely chopped 
Extra-virgin olive oil 
Red wine vinegar 
Salt and fresh black pepper in mills 

Place chickpeas in a bowl. Cover with 
water and stir in baking soda. Soak overnight. 

Drain the chickpeas. Rinse well and place 
in a large casserole. Add all the remaining 
ingredients except the salt, and cover gener- 
ously with water. Over low heat, bring the 
mixture to a boil. Lower heat, cover, and 
simmer gently until chickpeas are tender but 
not mushy, about 2 hours. (If necessary, add 
more water to keep chickpeas covered.) 
About 15 minutes before chickpeas are done, 
add salt to taste. 

Remove bouquet garni and any big pieces 
of vegetables. Serve chickpeas directly from 
the casserole at the table. Spoon into shal- 
low soup dishes with a slotted spoon. Place 
bowls of condiments on the table and let 
guests serve themselves. Serves 10. 


FLAMMEKUECHE 
Alsatian Onion and Bacon Tart 
1 recipe pizza dough, rolled out and 
placed on a peel (wooden baking 
paddle), recipe follows 
3 tablespoons unsalted butter 
% pound yellow onions, peeled and 
thinly sliced 
Salt 
Y, pound smoked slab bacon, cut into 
lardons 
% cup plus 2 tablespoons farmer’s 
cheese 
Generous % cup crme fraiche 
6 tablespoons colza or peanut oil 
Place a pizza stone on the top rack of 
oven. Turn the oven to 500°F, and heat th: 


stone for at least 45 minu 
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Entertaining 


Melt the butter in a large sauté pan. Add 
onions, salt to taste, and mix well. Cover pan 
and cook over very low heat, stirring occa- 
sionally, until the onions are soft and translu- 
cent, about | hour. Do not allow onions to 
color. Remove pan from heat. Drain onions 
and place in a bowl. Cool. Set aside. 

Blanch the lardons in a pan of boiling 
water for | minute. Drain. Cool under cold 
water. Drain and set aside. 

Mix together the cheese, créme fraiche, 4 
tablespoons oil, and salt to taste in a bowl. 
Set aside. 

Spread the onions evenly over the dough 
and dot with the lardons. Spoon the cheese 
mixture on top and spread smoothly with the 
back of a spoon. Drizzle the remaining oil on 
top. With a quick motion, slide the tart from 
the peel onto the hot stone and bake until 
the cheese is bubbling and the bottom of the 
crust is golden and crisp, about 10 minutes. 
Remove the tart from the oven and place on 
a plate. Slice and serve immediately. Serves 6 
as a first course. 


PIZZA DOUGH 
1%4 cups unbleached all-purpose flour 
*; cup warm water 
2 tablespoons olive oil 
Pinch of salt 
2 teaspoons active dry yeast 
Cornmeal 

Mound the flour on a lightly floured work 
surface. Make a well in the center and add 
the water, olive oil, salt, and yeast. Using a 
fork or your fingers, draw the flour into the 
well little by little until it has all been incor- 
porated and the dough holds its shape. 
Knead until smooth and elastic, about 5 
minutes. Add additional flour if the dough 
becomes sticky. Transfer the dough to a 
lightly oiled bowl, cover with a tea towel and 
let rise in a warm place for 2 hours. 

Punch dough down, knead briefly, and roll 
into a ball. Cover and let rest 20 minutes. 

Lightly flour the dough and work surface. 
Flatten the dough with your palm, turning 
it over several times while forming it into a 
disc. Working in a circular motion, pass the 
disc between the fingers (except thumbs) 
and palms of both hands, evenly stretching 
it. When the dough becomes too big to han- 
dle, reflour the work surface and return it 
there. Keeping in mind the size of your peel 
arid pizza stone, finish shaping the dough 
with a rolling pin, flipping it over 2 or 3 
Cimes. 

Dust the peel or the back of a sheet pan 


ith cornmeal. Fold the dough in half and 













in half again. Transfer to the peel and unfg 
Makes one 12- to 14-inch pizza. 


PIZZA BIANCA 
Zucchini Flower and Anchovy Pizza 
1 recipe pizza dough, rolled out and 
placed on a peel (wooden baking 
paddle), recipe above 
5 tablespoons extra-virgin olive oil 
10 zucchini flowers, cleaned with a 
paper towel, but not washed 
6 salt anchovies, rinsed, filleted and 
sponged dry with paper towels; 
or 12 bottled anchovy fillets 
Fresh rosemary, finely chopped 
Coarse sea salt 
Place a baking stone on the top rack of 
oven. Turn the oven to 500°F, and heat 
stone for at least 45 minutes. 





Warm 4 tablespoons of oil in a large sai 
pan over very low heat. Add zucchini flo 
in a single layer and sauté until just wilt 
turning once, about | minute on each si 
Remove pan from heat. Place flowers al 
anchovies evenly and in a decorative patté 
on top of the dough. Sprinkle with the ro 
mary, salt to taste, and remaining olive ¢ 
With a quick motion, slide the pizza fr 
the peel onto the hot stone and bake 
about 10 minutes, or until the bottom 
the crust is golden and crisp. Remove t 
pizza from the oven and place on a pla 
Slice and serve immediately. Serves 6 a 
first course. 


BRAISED FENNEL 
Recipe from Provence: The Beautiful | 
Cookbook by Richard Olney and Jacques 
Gantié (HarperCollins Publishers, 1993) 
% cup olive oil 
2 pounds fennel bulbs, remove any 
bruised outer layers, trim stems, 
reserve leaves, and split in half 
lengthwise 
1 head garlic, cloves separated but 
unpeeled and loose husk removed 
Salt 
Y cup dry white wine | 
Warm the olive oil in a large heavy sau 
pan over medium-low heat. Place the fen 


| 





halves in the pan, cut sides down, and fill 
the interstices with the garlic cloves. Spri 
kle with salt to taste. Cover pan. Cook un 
the cut sides are light golden brown, abc 
15 minutes. Turn the fennel halves and | 
peat the process. 

Uncover the pan. Pour half of the wi 
over the fennel. Shake the pan gently un 
the liquid comes to a boil. Turn the fen- | 





It all began in 1853, in the tiny port of Gavle, Sweden. Here, 
Victor Th. Engwall established an import company dedicated to 
bringing the finest coffee in the world to Europe’s most passionate 
coffee lovers. 


A TIME-HONORED COMMITMENT TO EXCELLENCE. 


Over the years, Engwall’s descendants became 
obsessed with creating the perfect cup of coffee. Using 
the world’s most prized Arabica beans, generations 
of Engwalls diligently roasted and blended, tasted 
and tested. When King Gustav V visited Gavle and 
sampled Gevalia”, he was so delighted he appointed 
Gevalia” Kaffe purveyor to the Swedish Royal Court. 
An honor we still hold to this day. 


SHARE IN A EUROPEAN OBSESSION. 





Now you can have the rich, distinctive taste of Gevalia 
conveniently delivered from our European roastery to your home. 
Gevalia comes vacuum-sealed in half-pound foil pouches to 










Let us welcome you 
to Gevalia® Kaffe with an 
elegant, FREE coffeemaker 

in your choice of 
hunter green, soft white or jet black. | 


know you'll love our coffee. 
know you'll love the free coffeemaker. 
just don't know what color your kitchen is. 


preserve freshness, and is available in Traditional Roast” Regular 
or Naturally Decaffeinated, whole bean or ground. 


A TRULY REMARKABLE WELCOME GIFT. 


To make our offer even more enticing, we're delighted to 
include a beautiful, 10-cup Automatic Drip Coffeemaker with 
your Trial Shipment. This European-style coffeemaker features 
an exclusive aroma lock system and 
High-Extraction filter cone that ensures 
you'll capture the full richness of your 
Gevalia Kaffe. This elegant, high- 
quality coffeemaker (retail value $44.95) 
available in hunter green, soft white 
or jet black, is our gift with 
no further obligation. 

So call us at 
1-800-GEVALIA 
(1-800-438-2542), or send 
in the coupon below. 








FOR FASTER SERVICE CALL 1-800-GEVALIA 


LJ Yes, I'm searching for a great cup of coffee and would like to try one 
pound of Gevalia” Kaffe for $10, including shipping and handling, and receive 
with it the Automatic Drip Coffeemaker (retail value $44.95) in hunter green, 
soft white or jet black, as a free gift. 

Please send Gevalia Kaffe—two 1/2 lb. packages of the type(s) indicated 
below—with the understanding that I will continue to receive shipments of 
Gevalia* approximately every six weeks, plus a special holiday shipment. 

I understand that I may cancel this arrangement at any time after receiving 
my introductory shipment without obligation to accept further shipments 
The Automatic Drip Coffeemaker is mine to keep regardless of my decision 


Check Coffeemaker: [J Green (EG) (J White (WH) [Black (BL) 

Check One: (1) Whole Bean (1) 1 Ground (2) 

Check One: (A. 1 lb. Traditional Roast” Regular OB. 1 lb. Traditional Roast* Decaf 
OC. 1/2)b. Traditional Roast" Regular and 1/2 |b. Traditional Roast® Decaf 

Charge my: (© Visa (1) MasterCard ([) American Express () Discover Card 


Card number/exp 





Signature CODE: 998658 
0) Enclosed is my check payable to Gevalia Kaffe for $10. 
Name 








Address 


City/State/Zip 











Phone ( ) 
(Area Code) 
COMPLETE AND MAIL THIS COUPON TO 
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GEVALIA KAFFE, P.O. BOX 11424, DES MOINES, IOWA 50336-1424 : 








RE’S WHAT YOU CAN LOOK FORWARD TO. 1. You must be pleased with Gevalia Kaffe or you may cancel 


| keep the free coffeemaker. 2. If pleased, do nothing and a shipment of four 1/2-lb. packages (2 Ibs. total) of 
type(s) you selected will be shipped to you approximately one month later. You will then receive the same 
pment once every 6 weeks. Once eligible, each year you will also receive a special holiday shipment of 
valia Kaffe. You will be notified in advance with details of this special shipment and its seasonal price; you may 
icel any shipment you do not wish to receive. 3. You will be billed only $5.55 per 1/2-Ib. package of Gevalia 


fe Regular and $6.25 per package for Decaffeinated, plus an added shipping and handling charge. Coffee 


GEVALIA KAFFEE 


E UR 


prices are subject to change. 4. You may pay upon receipt of each shipment or, for those using credit cards, 


subsequent shipments will be conveniently billed to your card. 5. You may change the frequency, quantities or 
types of Gevalia Kaffe you receive, or cancel the arrangement at any time. Shipments may be retuzned at our 
expense. 6. Offer is subject to change and is open to residents of the U.S., the U.S. Virgin Islands and Puerto 
Rico and is only valid for NEW MEMBERS of the Gevalia Kaffe program. Gevalia Kaffe reserves the right to 
substitute a coffeemaker of equal or greater value when limited supplies are exceeded. Limit one membership 


per household, Coffeemaker offer expires 1/31/99. ©1998 Gevalia Kaffe 
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halves back onto their flat sides. Cover 
1, and braise gently over very low heat for 
yut | hour. Add a few drops of the remain- 
wine occasionally to keep the fennel from 
‘ing out. Fennel will be tender and the 
ses a rich brown color and slightly syrupy. 
Chop the reserved fennel leaves and 
inkle over the braised bulbs just before 
ving. Serves 4. 


Chickpea-flour Frites 

2 tablespoons olive oil, plus enough 

for brushing saucers 
2 cups chickpea flour 
3 cups cold water 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper 

Vegetable oil 

Coarse salt 

Fresh chopped rosemary 
Brush 6 saucers with olive oil. Set aside. 
Place flour and water in a large bowl. 
risk vigorously until flour is dissolved, 
mut 1% minutes. Whisk in olive oil, salt 
| pepper to taste. 
Pour the mixture into a heavy-bottomed 
cepan. Place the pan over medium heat 
1 stir constantly with a wooden spoon. 
ren the batter thickens and begins to 
tter, lower heat so that it erupts continu- 
ly but not violently. Cook, stirring con- 
atly, until it comes away easily from the 
e of the pan, about 8 minutes. Remove 
1 from heat. Beat for 30 seconds. 
Working very quickly, spoon batter evenly 
o the saucers, immediately giving them 
uick shake. Cool completely (do not 
‘igerate). 
Set the discs of set batter onto a cutting 
rd. Slice into 2-inch sticks. Fill a frying 
1 with enough vegetable oil to come at 
st halfway up the sides of the sticks. Heat to 
—395°F. Slip as many panisses into the pan 
ossible without crowding. If they stick, 
efully loosen with a spatula. Turn with 
reme care. Cook until golden on all sides. 
iin on paper towels. Transfer to a sheet 
1 and place in a preheated 250°F oven. 
deat process until all the panisses are fried. 
To serve: Remove panisses from oven and 
und on a platter. Sprinkle with coarse salt, 
yper and rosemary to taste. Serves 6. 


Recipe from Provence: The Beautiful 
Cookbook by Richard Olney and Jacques 
Gantié (HarperCollins Publishers, 1993) 
‘red wine sauce: 

3 tablespoons olive oil > 
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Heavy gauge, highly conductive aluminum 
provides precise control. For cooks who insist on 
Sareea 
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Lifetime warranty, made in the USA. 1-800-809-7267. http://www.calphalon.com 
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TO YOUR HOME 


HANDMADE MINT JULEP CUP 


You dont need to wait for a Kentucky 
Derby party to find a use for this 
delightful silver-plated cup. It’s perfect 


for a small flower arrangement or as a 





decorative element all by itself. (4 inch- { 
es high) #851818 $15.95; with three- A 
letter monogram #851819 $24.95. ‘ te, 


Mic 


Hand-made in the USA Kccec ca 
To order aoe call toll- free 


AOE 
a an a he A 
1-800-285-70 
ay 4 0 \ 





Visa, MasterCard, Discover and 
American Express are accepted. 
You may also send check or money order to: 


HoOusE BEAUTIFUL ACCENTS 
P.O. Box 400821, Dept. HF181 
Des Moines, IA 50340-0821 


Please add $4.95 shipping and handling 





THE HEARST CORPORATION 1790 BROAD NY, NY 10019 
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large onions, coarsely chopped 
tablespoons all-purpose flour 
cups young, tannic red wine 


mam WW hd 


pound tomatoes, coarsely 
chopped 
Large pinch of fennel seeds 
Large bouquet garni: fresh thyme 
sprigs, bay leaf, fresh parsley stems 
and celery tied with a string 
Salt 
% cup black olives 
2 tablespoons capers, rinsed 
For cod: 
1% pounds salt cod, covered with 
water for 24 hours, changing water 
several times during the soaking 
period; drained, and cut into 
4 equal pieces 
All-purpose flour 
4 cup olive oil 
1 tablespoon chopped flat-leaf 
parsley 
Prepare sauce: Warm the olive oil in a 
heavy saucepan over low heat. Add the 
onions and cook until softened but not col- 
ored, about 10 minutes. Sprinkle evenly with 





enn 
ee 
irate 
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the flour, and stir with a wooden spoon. Raise 
the heat and add the wine, slowly at first, 
stirring constantly. Add 2 cups water, toma- 
toes, fennel seeds, and bouquet garni. Salt 
lightly and bring to a boil, stirring. Adjust 
the heat to a simmer and cook uncovered 
until the sauce is reduced by approximately 
two-thirds, about 2% hours. 

Discard the bouquet garni. Pass the sauce 
through a fine-mesh sieve into a bowl, press- 
ing it with a wooden spoon to extract all the 
liquid. Return it to the saucepan. Add olives 
and capers and taste for salt. Simmer gently 
while preparing the fish. 

Coat the pieces of cod with flour, shaking 
off any excess. Heat the olive oil in a frying 
pan over medium-high heat. Add the fish 
and fry, turning once, until lightly colored, 
about 2 minutes on each side. Remove the 
fish pieces to paper towels to drain. 

Ladle some of the sauce into a flameproof 
earthenware casserole. Place the fried fish 
pieces on top. Pour over the remaining 
sauce. Warm to a simmer over medium heat 
and simmer gently for 10 minutes. Sprinkle 
with parsley and serve. Serves 4. 


PISSALADIERE 
Provengal Anchovy and Onion Tart 
1 recipe pizza dough, rolled out and 
placed on a peel (wooden baking 
paddle), recipe above 
6 to 8 tablespoons extra-virgin olive 
oil 
1% pounds white onions, peeled and 
thinly sliced 
2 sprigs fresh thyme 
2 fresh bay leaves 
Salt 
6 salted anchovies, rinsed, filleted 
and sponged dry with paper towels; 
or 12 bottled anchovy fillets 
12 black oil-cured olives, pitted and 
torn in half 
Dried marjoram, crumbled 
Freshly ground black pepper 
Place a pizza stone on the top rack of an 
oven. Turn the oven to 500°F, and heat foi 
at least 45 minutes. 
Warm 4 tablespoons olive oil in a sauté 
pan over low heat. Add the onions, thyme 
bay leaves, salt to taste and mix well. Cover 


pan and cook, stirring occasionally, until the 


\ions are soft and translucent, about 1 hour. 
9 not allow onions to color. Drain onions 
d place in a bowl. Cool. Set aside. 

Pound the anchovies in a stone mortar 
ith a pestle. Add just enough olive oil to 
rm a thick spreadable paste. Spread the 
iste evenly over the dough. Spread the 
1ions evenly on top. Dot with the olives. 
wrinkle with the marjoram and pepper to 
ste. Drizzle remaining olive oil on top. 
ith a quick motion, slide the pizza onto the 
yt stone from the peel and bake for about 
) minutes, or until the bottom of the crust 
golden and crisp. Slice and serve immedi- 
ely. Serves 6 as a first course. 


DRIED FIGS IN RED WINE 
AND HONEY SYRUP WITH THYME 
1 pound dried figs 
2 sprigs fresh thyme 
4 tablespoons single-herb honey 
About 2 generous cups dry red wine 
Vanilla ice cream, recipe follows 
Place all the ingredients, except ice 
eam, in a small saucepan. Figs should be 
mpletely covered with wine. Bring to a 


ko Xs 
eS 
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boil over medium heat. Reduce heat to low. 
Cover pan tightly and simmer for 45 min- 
utes. Remove pan from heat. Discard thyme. 
Serve slightly warm with vanilla ice cream. 
Serves 6. 


VANILLA ICE CREAM 

2 generous cups milk 

1 vanilla bean, split 

% cup plus 2 tablespoons sugar 

6 egg yolks 

1 generous cup heavy cream 

Place the milk, vanilla bean, and % cup 
sugar in a heavy-bottomed saucepan. Scald 
milk over medium heat. Remove pan from 
heat. Cover and let stand 10 minutes. 

Place the egg yolks and remaining sugar 
in a bowl and beat with an electric beater 
until the mixture whitens and a ribbon forms. 
Set aside. 

Bring the milk to a boil. Remove pan 
from heat. Slowly pour a small amount into 
the yolk mixture, beating constantly. Pour 
mixture into the saucepan, stirring con- 
stantly. Place a candy thermometer in the 
saucepan. Cook over low heat, stirring con- 


ye ae 
is saad pee 2. 


ee ndnay 
2 hlperta Syren” 


stantly, « \t | the thermometer reads 185°F. 
De not\ nove pan from heat and con- 
tinue sti ninutes. 

Discat vanilla bean. Pour custard 


into a bow. Add heavy cream and mix well. 
Place the bowl in a larger bowl filled with ice 
water. Stir mix re occasionally until cold or 
refrigei \te. P to an ice cream machine 
and frecze acc \z to the manufacturer’s 


directions. Makes | quart. 


PIN: GRAT QUIT, ORANGE, 
AND ¢€ {PARI ICE 


NM 


cups fresh pin . grapefruit juice, 
strained 

cup fresh orange juice, strained 
cup Campari 


— — 


Juice of 1 lemon 
Scant cup granulated sugar 
Place all the ingredients in a heavy- 

bottomed saucepan. Cook over medium 
heat, stirring constantly, until mixture is just 
about to boil. Remove pan from heat. Cool. 
Place mixture in a l-quart freezer-proof con- 
tainer and cover with foil. Freeze overnight. 
Makes | quart. = 


{For added inspiration, try ourheaunly omaritto- op milly Qazelib,f Layers § 
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where it’s from and 


what it’s worth 
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1. This Hummel 
figurine is one of four 
I inherited from my 
mother. The paper 
label reads “Authentic 
Hummel figurine 
produced by Ars Sacra. 
Made in the USA.” 
How old is it? 

N.P., San Jose, CA 
You have Hummel look- 
alikes. The originals, first 
made in 1934 in Germany, 
were based on drawings 
by Berta Hummel. During 
World War II], when 
German figurines could 
not be imported into the 
U.S., Herbert Dubler, Inc. 
began copyrighting and 
making Hummel copies 
from plaster of Paris. 
Production continued for 
about eight years. The 
House of Ars Sacra was 
part of the Dubler 
company. Although 
charming, each of your 
figurines would only sell 


for about $25. 


2. I recently inherited 
this 7-inch-high blue- 
and-white cachepot. It is 
marked “Tonquin, Royal 
Staffordshire Ceramics by 
Clarice Cliff, made in 
England.” I am familiar 
with Cliff’s Art Deco 
designs, but when did she 
make pieces as 
traditional 
as these? 
W.M.B., 
Dallas, TX 


Clarice Cliff, the famous 


English ceramic designer, 
worked at several 
potteries from the 1920s 
until she died in 1972. 
Her most famous pieces, 
colorful dinnerware with 
angular shapes and 


abstract designs 


called “Bizarre ware,” 
were first produced 
about 1925. In the 1950s 
Cliff worked at the A. 


‘Wilkinson pottery (Royal 


Staffordshire) which 
responded to the market 
for traditional wares by 
making reproductions of 
transfer designs like 
Tonquin. A Bizarre pot 
would sell for more than 
$350, but the Tonquin 
piece is worth only $50. 


3. My brilliant orange 
china tea set has a 
mother-of-pearl interior 
glaze. It belonged to my 
great-grandmother in the 
early part of the century. 
It is marked “Victoria 
China, Czechoslovakia.” 
J.G., Ann Arbor, MI 
The Victoria Porcelain 
Factory started in 
Altrohlau, Austria, in 
1904, but Altrohlau 
became part of 
Czechoslovakia after 
1918. Both the color and 
the geometric shapes, 
popular in the 1930s, 
indicate that your set is 
from that decade. Full sets 
are hard to find because 
the pieces, made for 
everyday use, were often 
damaged. A complete set 
with teapot, creamer, 
sugar, and 12 cups and 
saucers could fetch $450. 


4. A decorator in Florida 
found this small chest— 
21 inches tall—for us. 
What was it used for? 

A.B., Tampa, FL 
Your cabinet was probably 
originally used to hold 
sewing needles in a 
general store. The name 
of the company would 


have been painted on the 


top or bottom drawer. 
Your refinished example, 
probably from around 


1900, is valued at $350. 


5. My tripod tea table, 
31% inches high, has a 
piecrust edge, birdcage 
support, claw and ball 
feet, and a carved 
acanthus leaf at the 
knee. I believe it has 
been in the family for 
150 years. Is it valuable 
J.G., Los Alamitos, C 
Chippendale-style tilt-ta 
tables with birdcage 
supports were first 
designed in the 1760s. 
Look for these signs of 
age: a top which is not 
perfectly round; irregular 
heads that indicate old 
screws; handmade, not 
machine-made dowels; 
appropriate fading of 
wood; wear marks on the 
feet and birdcage. Even 
these signs of wear are n¢ 
enough to pinpoint the 
exact date, but an 
appraiser can help you. 
An exceptional 18th- 
century table has sold for 
more than $500,000, but 
most go for $5,000 to 
$10,000 and a 19th- or 
20th-century copy for 
$1,500 to $2,000. 


To ask the experts, 
send color photographs 
and information—-size, 
materials, markings—to 
Ralph and Terry Kovel, 
c/o House Beautiful, 
1700 Broadway, 29th 
Fl., New York, NY 
10019. The Kovels 
answer selected queries 
on this page. They regre 
that they cannot return 
photographs or reply to 
readers personally. 


ee With all the effort you've invested, 
_ you could claim her as a dependent on your 1040. 
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| OmegaCoat, A rich, glossy coat means 





smore investment | your dog is getting proper nutrition. | jg Meanwhile 1t promotes optimum 


| Eukanuba with OmegaGoat makes it 


happen. Eukanuba with OmegaCoat 


you can make. muscle and skeletal development. 


|’ nutritionally manages skin irritation, 
® : rejuvenates dry skin and promotes a rich, : 

Eukanuba Dog Foods. It's | Wt he ioe ee Proper weight. Energy. Clear, 
proven balance of Omega -6 and -3 fatty 

acids. Closer to home, you'll begin to | keen cycs. Above all, health and 
notice an improvement in your dog's 


sets your dog unmistakably | skin and coat in as little as 6 to 8 weeks, | an appetite for life. This applies 


that nutritional edge that 


apart. @ Lo begin with, dogs are best fed as equally to active working dogs and sedentary 
carnivores. Their diet naturally requires more _ aristocrats. m@ Eukanuba simply helps great dogs 
meat than ours does. We fielp them get it. become incredible 


From puppyhood up, Eukanuba’ is'scientifically ones. We have 





formulated to provide a precise balance of real been proving it 
chicken or lamb and quality ingredients that for over 50 years. 
[Seo] completely satisfies dogs ongoing See for yourself. 

[Ans 


nutritional needs: Eukanuba isalso highly Starting tonight. 
For more information call toll-free 1-888-385-2682. 
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rush and menace to a community that 
felt absurdly safe. The house was entirely 
finished now, the marble hearth ready 
to use, the wood ceilings and floors var- 
nished like mirrors. It had become a 
work of art: our work of art. 

Then our neighbor Francisco 
died. 

We were used to his wit. When we 
left windows open for our cat, he warned 
the wild cats would come, too. “You'll be 
the Feline Society of Formentina,” he 
said. “Famous for its cuisine.” He ex- 
plained everything in French when our 
Portuguese stopped working. 

He fell one afternoon. His wife 
wailed and people came running. His 
face was green-white. John asked the 
proper questions: Did he have pains in 


loose racemes of white flowers in late 
summer, and can be woven into the 
perennial border or planted in large 
tubs for the terrace. The bulbs are big 
and are best planted just below the sur- 
face of the soil. 

Gloriosa lily I went to a party 
around Christmastime where tall vases 
of delicate, flame-colored gloriosa lilies 
had been ordered from a florist to deco- 
rate the tables. Their peculiar spidery 
elegance bowled me over, and | decided 
to grow them this summer in pots, then 
bring them indoors for fall. 

Zantedeschia The calla lily, most 
often associated with weddings and 
Georgia O'Keeffe paintings, grows wild 
in wet ditches in South Africa, where it 
is inelegantly called the pig lily, or ditch 
lily. It requires rich soil supplemented 
with doses of liquid fertilizer, and plenty 
of water in spring and summer. 


WINTER-BLOOMING BULBS 
FOR INDOORS 
Babiana Small pots of babiana, 
commonly called the baboon flower 
(baboons are known to relish the small 
corms), will flourish in a bright, cool 
window, blooming anytime from late fall 
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Continued from page 20 


his chest or in his arms? He didn’t, but 
he still died. A stroke, they said. 

That night, the village assembled, 
blankets over their shoulders, to’sit up 
with his body. The next day he was 
buried from.the great monastic church 
nearby. 

His house next door, with the wild 
ivy flourishing over a roof of ridged old 
tile, was shut up for a while. In the care- 
ful garden, the beans dried up on their 
poles. We went to the masses for his 
memory, the little white chapel over- 
flowing with people, neighbors and 
family, under the glint of supermarket 
chandeliers. We talked about Francisco 
endlessly with neighbors, about the blow 
to the village. 

Then his widow came to see us, 


In the Garden 
Continued from page 34 


until spring. The striking six-petalled 
flowers are most often shades of purple, 
white, blue, or mauve. 

Chasmanthe This elegant sword- 
leaved plant will throw off willowy 
spikes of scarlet tubular flowers in late 
winter. Pot up the corms in fall. 

Clivia In winter, these dramatic 
trumpet-shaped orange flowers with yel- 
low throats open in umbels among ever- 
green strap-shaped leaves. Clivias—the 
easiest and most satisfactory of winter- 
flowering houseplants—require very lit- 
tle light and water to bloom and prefer 
to be pot-bound. 

Freesias In candy colors of pink, 
yellow, lavender, and white, the delicate 
freesia will perfume your rooms in win- 
ter if given bright light and cool temper- 
atures. Intertwine the grassy foliage with 
twigs to help brace the flowering stems. 

Gladiolus The winter-flowering 
gladiolus have a grace and charm not as- 
sociated with the stiff, fleshy summer 
flowers prized for cutting. Slender pale- 
yellow G. tristus is one of the sweetest- 
smelling species, according to bulb ex- 
pert John Bryan, especially at night. 

Ixias Called wand flowers for 
obvious reasons, this graceful plant has 














wrapped in proper black. She brough 
potatoes. She was sure two men would- 
n't know how to store them properly, s 
she showed us. She kissed me. 

“When we live here....” Joh 
said one evening, as we were packing t 
go back to New York. 

I said, as though I knew it for the 
first time, “We already do.” m= 


Michael Pye writes about American 
politics for The Scotsman newspaper 

in Edinburgh, and about arts and culture 
for the London Daily Telegraph. 
Among his ten books is the critically 
acclaimed novel The Drowning Room, 
which Penguin published in paperback in 
the U.S. His new novel, Taking Lives 
(Knopf), will appear this year. 








bright flowers atop tall, slender stall 
and grassy foliage. | 

Lachenalia The leopard lily is 
delightfully odd fellow, with stalks J 
tubular yellow and orange flowers that 
are easy to grow in pots. Plant the small 
bulbs (six to a six inch pot) two inches 
deep in sandy potting soil. | 

Sparaxis The upfacing freesia- 
like petals of the harlequin flower can be 
yellow, white, orange, or red. It has nat: 
uralized in California, and makes charm- 
ing potted plants for winter outdoors 
except in the most harsh climates. 

Watsonias Used extensively ir 
highway plantings in both Californie 
and South Africa, watsonias are de- 
scribed by Richard L. Doutt in his book 
Cape Bulbs as the “least fussy of bulbs’ 
and “ideal for pot culture.” 

Veltheimia With bottle brushe: 
of tubular flowers above rosettes of broac 
shiny leaves this plant is excellent for 
pots, tolerating low light. = 


Page Dickey is the author of Duck Hill 
Journal (1991, Houghton Mifflin) and 
Breaking Ground (Artisan Press, 1997) 
which was excerpted in House 


Beautiful in October 1997. 
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Here is a list of products and 
other resources for this month’s features. All 
prices are approximate suggested retail. 

The following symbols will help you identify the 
type of service provided: (R) Retail store; 
(T) Trade only. Merchandise coded 
(T) can be ordered through decorators or the 
decorating department of your local 
10me-furnishings store. (COM) Customer’s Own 
Material; (MO) Mail Order; 

(M) Contact manufacturer or distributor. 
ITEMS NOT MENTIONED ARE FROM 
OWNER’S COLLECTION. 


OVER For more information, see Reader Information for 
Majorcan Magic,” page 56. 

0 PRIMO PLANTSMAN Wave Hill, a public garden and 
iltural institution, W. 249 St. and Independence Ave., 
ronx, NY 10471; 718-549-3200. Mid-Oct. through mid-May 
ours: 94:30; otherwise, 95:30. David Hicks Garden Design 
) 1982 by Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 39 Store St., London 
/CIE 7DD. Dahlia ‘Bishop of Llandaff’; Salvia x. jamen- 
s—Heronswood Nursery (M); 360-297-4172. Paonia obo- 
uta ‘Alba’—Brothers Herbs & Peonies (M); 503-625-7548. 
ucca—Yucca Do Nursery (M); 409-826-4580. 

2 BRIGHT BULBS South African Bulb Sources: Cape Bulbs, 
ichard L. Doutt (Timber Press, 1994; $34.95). To purchase 
uth African bulbs contact: The Daffodil Mart, 7463 Heath 
rail, Gloucester, VA 23061; 800-255-2852. Fax: 800-420- 
852. Jim Duggan Flower Nursery, 1452 Santa Fe Dr., 
ncinitas, CA 92024; 760-943-1658. Email: jimsflowers@ 
yac.com. Silverhill Seeds, PO Box 53108, Kenilworth, Cape 
own, South Africa 7745; 011-27-21-762-4245; Fax: O11-27- 
|-797-6609. Email: silseeds@iafrica.com. 

2 AFRICAN BEAT Page 42: Top left: Background, Abaca 
ber handwoven window blind #220, $2,285—Conrad 
nports (T), 415-626-3303. Tamburlaine border, #09370/ 
)7, $55.50/yd, Sagasso Collection—Lee Jofa (T), 800-453- 
963. Runner, Con F #215, 10’ by 26’, $2,700; Rug, Con F 
193, 7.5’ by 5’ from $4,000—by Christopher Farr at Pucci 
wternational (T); 212-633-0452. Virginia lounge chair by 
‘eWil—Profiles (T); 212-689-6903. Hand-beaded African 
udcloth pillow#7-983—MSL (T); 888-777-4675. Rug on 
vair, chain stitch, by Judy Ross, custom 6’ by 9’, $2,700— 
alon Moderne (R,T); 212-219-3439 and through Judy Ross; 
|2-673-5954. Wood bead fringe on chair back #90582.05/5 
-Brunschwig & Fils (T); 212-838-7878. Earthenware ves- 
I, $675—Aero (R), 132 Spring St., New York 10012; 212- 
56-1500. Top pillow on floor Toccata #92507-05 in coal— 
ogers & Goffigon Ltd. (T); 212-888-3242. Wood bead trim 
FX 1200-002—Scalamandré (T); 212-980-3888. Middle 
illow in hand-beaded African kuba cloth #7-801—MSL, 
above. Bottom pillow; Ceramica collection pattern 09 by 
lements—Randolph & Hein (T); 212-826-9898. Satchel, 
felilla #5454—Fortuny, Inc. (T); 212-753-7153. Burnished 
ronze 12” charger, $185—Calvin Klein Home(R); 800-294- 
978. Middle left: Background: Shazam fabric color 05 (left) 
id 04 (right)—Donghia (T); 212-935-3713. Seagrass rug— 
atterson Flynn & Martin (T); 212-688-7700. Hand-forged 
on candleholder in three sizes, $95, $100, $105—-Modern 
tone Age (R), 111 Greene St., New York 10012; 212-966- 
970. Briquet tray by Christian Liaigre—Holly Hunt (T); 
12-755-6555. Gene Summers sculptures in foreground, 
V25 on left and #V22 on right—Holly Hunt, see above 
Ventworth sidechair #1000-S by Dessin Fournir—John 
osselli International (T); 212-593-2060. Raffia fringe with 
ood beads on chair #TA5076-4—Kravet (T); 800-645- 
068. Underwood coffee table in natural twig finish; reed 
arden seat in dark finish—Sirmos (T); 212-371-0910. Small 
‘ipod table on coffee table by Peter Gutkin—Profiles, see 
bove. Aluminum zigzag table—Randolph & Hein; see 
bove. Taboret side table by Peter Gutkin for the Klazo col- 
-ction—Profiles, see above. Ciné box vase, two sizes, $128 
nd $78—Intérieurs (R), 114 Wooster St., New York 10012; 
12-343-0800. Oxblood-color round plate, $22; candles, $14- 
§$—Global Table (R), 107-109 Sullivan St., New York 10012; 
12-431-5839. Bottom left: Nigerian Yoruba beaded crown, 


TUTOrmation 


$300; Nigerian Yoruba antique fabric, $70-$180, by size— 
Craft Caravan (R), 63 Greene St., New York 10012; 212-431- 
6669. Evening star cabinet #596579, $348—Palecek (M); 
800-274-7730. Chainstich Blocks rug by Judy Ross—Salon 
Moderne, see above. Daybed by Christopher Lehrecke— 
Pucci International; see above. Sateen silk bolster, $250; 
cinnabar sateen full flat sheet $90; Cinnabar full fitted 
sheet, $90; bittersweet sateen pillow cases, $85/pr.; eyelet 
cotton blanket in Cinnabar, full/queen, $150—Calvin Klein 
Home (R); 800-294-7978. Primitive table—by Clodagh at 
Dennis Miller (T); 212-355-4550. Right page: Background: 
Ajiro wood wallpaper—Maya Romanoff (T); 800-933-6292. 
From left to right: Ava lamp in oak #355-4550, Salgado- 
Saucier lamp—Dennis Miller, see above. Bronze vase by 
Gene Summers—Holly Hunt, see above. Coconut lamp 
#9423—Donghia, see above. Soleil table lamp #4150— 
Nancy Corzine (T); 212-223-8340. Stand draped in Fortuny 
fabric, #1001 B silk—Fortuny (T); 212-753-7153. Studio pot- 
tery lamp in limestone finish #265-9150—Ethan Allen (R), 
Ethan Allen Dr., Danbury, CT 06811; 203-743-8500. 
Wamara bench by Christian Liaigre—Holly Hunt, see above. 
Isis blue stripe rug #3805—Foreign Accents (M); 505-344- 
4833. Top pillow fabric, Jonathan checker in blue mix— 
Nuno (T); 212-421-9114. Bottom pillow fabric, Cameroon, 
#167453—Schumacher (T); 800-332-3384. Bamboo flat bas- 
ket, $16—Global Table , see above. 

50 DIRECTOIRE HIS WAY Pages 50 to 55: Designer: 
Frédéric Méchiche, Galerie Frédéric Méchiche, 4 rue de 
Thorigny, Paris, France 75003; 011-331-42-78-78-28. 

56 MAJORCAN MAGIC Pages 56 to 63: Designer's shop: 
Port of Call, 13 Walton St., London SW3 2HY; 011-44-171- 
589-4836; fax: 011-44-171-823-9828. 

64 CLEVERLY CROSSBRED Pages 64 to 69: Designer: 
Paola Navone, Corso San Gottardo, 22 Milano 20136 Italy; 
39-2-58104926; fax: 39-2-8358331; Unit 3102-6 Yat Chau 
International Plaza, 118 Connaught Rd. West; 00852- 
25655255; fax: 00852-25165550. 

70 CLASHLESS CULTURES Pages 70 and 71: Designer: 
Han Feng, 333 W. 39 St., 12 fl., New York 10018; 212-695- 
9509. Silk organza coat, $500—Perlie, 897 Greenbay Rd., 
Winnetka, IL 60093; 847-441-8585. Tablecloth, $250—Felis- 
simo (R,T), 10 W. 56 St., New York 10019; 212-247-5656. 
72 THE JEWEL OF BILBAO Pages 72 to 75: Design archi- 
tect: Frank Gehry, 1520-B Cloverfield Blvd., Santa Monica, 
CA 90404; 310-828-6088. Museum: Guggenheim Bilbao, 
Abandoibarra 2, Bilbao, Spain 48001; 011-34-44359050. 

76 HOUSE OF GREEN LEAVES Pages 76 to 81: For an 


appointment to visit Ineke Greve’s garden, call 011-31-45- 


5710-470. Open to groups from mid-May through the end of 


June, and to individuals during three weekends in June, by 
appointment only. 
82 HERMES IN MARRAKECH Pages 82 to 85: Plates in 
dining room and poolside, Pierre D’Orient collection; Yellow 
plates in summer dining room, Toucan collection; yellow and 
blue linen napkin—Hermés (R); for stores: 800-238-5522 
86 TUSCAN TRADITION TRANSFORMED Pages 86 to 
89: Architect: Sottsass Associati, Ettore Sottsass, Marco 
Zanini, Mike Ryan, Via Melone 2, Milano, 20121 Italy; O11- 
-2-72-599201. Local architect: Studio Maestrelli, Via 
Cavour, 75 Empoli, Italy; 011-39-571-73119. Contractor 
COE, Empoli. House size: 5,200 sq. ft. Lot Size: 95’ x 132’. 
Structure type: reinforced concrete and brick. Exterior materi- 
als: Istrian stone. Roof, Pre-painted aluminum—eDILTECOS 
(M); 011-39-161-857334. Windows, custom—Carlo Zago 
(M), via Padova, 32-Scorzé (VE), 011-39-39-584-0244. 
Doors, custom—Renzo Brugola (M), via Flavio Giola, 
11 Lissone (MI), Italy; 011-39-39- 481-368. Interior materials 
Drywall, Istrain Stone. Ground floor, terra-cotta; first floor, 
oak wood. Cabinets, designed by architects—Renzo Brugola, 
see above 
90 MEXICAN FANTASY Pages 90 to 95: Designers: Caro- 
line and Christoper Fallon, Sollano 21, San Miguel de 
Allende, Gto, c.p., 37700; 011-52-415-26864. Hyder House 
architect: Patricia Bubela; 011-52-5-550-9499 
96 MARJORAM, THE MIDI, AND ME Pages 96 to 99 
Chickpea flour frites: Frying pan, Armaral Perfection 11¥2-inch 
fry pan, $53 99—T-Fal Corp (M); for stores: 800-395-8325 


A History of 
Consumer Protection and 
Good Housekeeping’s Promise 
‘To America 


For the first time, 
consumers look to the 
Good Housekeeping Seal 
for quality assurance. 


oo “04s 
“Guaranteed by 
Good Noueckosuing? 


Fy * 
oT AS aovenrisen WES 
The “Guaranty Seal” 


replaces the 
“Seal of Approval.” 
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The Seal now states all 
fi ee he one conditions with 
the phrase: “A Limited 
Warranty to Consumers 
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WARRANTY TO Co; 
“On * RStings Ds 


Good Housekeeping 
<P Promises 
CEHERT oR REFUND ED 


A new look for the new millennium. 


The Good Housekeeping Seal is a highly- 
recognized statement of our renowned 
Consumers’ Policy published in every 
issue of the magazine: if any product 
bearing the Good Housekeeping Seal proves 
to be defective at any time within two years 
of purchase, Good Housekeeping will replace 
the product or refund the price paid for it. 
No other magazine in the world offers this 
kind of service to its readers. 


The Promise of 


Good Housekeeping 


The Magazine. The Institute. The Seal. 
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Beautitul Finds 


iWWSOOR AND OUTDOOR 

FURNITURE Fran’s Wicker & Rattan 
Furniture is America’s oldest and largest wicker 
and rattan importer. They have the widest 
selection, highest quality, and guaranteed 


lowest prices. For a free 64-page color catalog, 


write to Fran’s Wicker and Rattan Furniture, 
295 Route 10, Dept. HB18, Succasunna, NJ 
07876, or call 800-531-1511, Dept. HB18. 















LIGHT UP YOUR 
ROOM American 
LightSource has more 
than 250 imported lighting 

fixtures at substantial savings. Catalog, $5 
(refundable with purchase). American 
LightSource, 5211D, W. Market St., Suite 803, 
Greensboro, NC 27409, or 800-741-0571. 





ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS BY MAIL 
An astonishing variety of interior and 

exterior designs are available for prompt 
shipment. For a 224-page Master Catalog with 
103 color photos and how-to information 
($4.95), or a 96-page Basic Catalog ($2), write 
to Vintage Wood Works, Box R, #3396, 
Quinlan, TX 75474; or call 903-356-2158. 


WALLCOVERINGS 
AND BLINDS 
Global Wallcoverings 
and Blinds, Inc. 


ar oa 
= 


MODULAR SEATING This sectional 


can be configured to any size. There are also 


offers first-quality 
wallcoverings and 
custom blinds at 


savings of up to 83 coordinating swivel recliners, dining 






groups, and more. For a catalog, send $6 
(refundable) to Wicker Warehouse, 

195 S. River St., Hackensack, NJ 07601-6926, 
or call 800-274-8602; in NJ: 201-342-6709. 


percent. Free blind kit 





available upon request. E i 
Call 800-220-7610 or fax 800-423-6001. Visit 
the showroom at 4125 West Main St., Skokie, 
IL 60076. http://www.globalwcb.com 





TABLE PADS can provide invaluable 
protection for your treasured dining table. 
Factory Direct Table Pad Co. produces 
standard-size pads (from $49.95) with washable 
vinyl tops and cotton undersides. Order 
directly from the manufacturer for significant 
savings. For a free catalog, call 800-737-3158. 


HOME IMPROVEMENT Towel hangers, 


curios, ironing stations with roll-up tambour 


i 


AUTHENTIC FRESCO This exclusive wall doors (shown), and other unique products—in 


fresco from The Masters’ Collection is created surface mount or 





in Italy using centuries-old techniques. The recessed and finished 
Renaissance Fragment inspired by a Florentine or unfinished oak—are 
original has been mou on canvas for easy available from InWall WINDOW AND WALL SOLUTIONS 
and lightweight hanging. [t measures 36” x Creations. Products Custom-made national brands are 
c ” & ‘ 1 fS . . : fe, 
50”; $1,500 plus For a free come factory-direct available at a savings of up to 82 percent. For 
catalog of replica fresc ies, bronze and are easy to install. a free blind sample kit and measuring guide, 
sculpture, and painting 12-6827, | For a free catalog, call or a wallpaper catalog with over 700 special- 

: Q eos ee Die. QQ c ‘ 
ext. 1084, or write to Rar wel 800-888-5044 andask — order patterns ($2), call American Blind 
D-1084, Somersville, CT ( E for catalog #63. and Wallpaper Factory at 800-735-5300. 
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FACTORY DIRECT 
ECIALISTS IN USING “CUSTOMER’S OWN MATERIAL” 
e Aree, 





Sir Chippendale 
Love Seat 


1-800-248-3876 EST 
or write: HUNT GALLERIES, INC.., 
P.O. BOX 2324 HB98, HICKORY, NC 28603. 





CUSTOM TABLE PADS 


GUARANTEED LOWEST PRICES 


rect from America’s oldest and largest manufacturer. 
» deposit or messy C.O.D. 30 Year Guarantee. 


'-800/328-7237 ° | 
. Ext. 260 ‘AD € 1911 


5211D West Market St., Ste. 803 » Greensboro, NC 27409 


Guaranteed Lowest Prices * Quality Name Brands 
boro Big Medea iets eee lei gM nals t-ie 


Catalog $5 1-800-741-0571 


Refundable Rea ea i eee 





, © Best Prices 

¢ Knowledgable 
Sales Staff 

¢ More Repeat 
Customers 


© Insured In-Home 
Delivery 
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NEVER UNDERSOLD! PERIOD! 
ALL IST QUALITY NAME BRANDI BLINDS & WALLPAPER 
. 100% * 


SATISFACTION 
», GUARANTEED! = 



























































TFREE Blind 


HOFF 2 


TAKE AN EXTRA 


0% OFF 


HURRY! Limited Time Offer! Just mention code HB-10 





= aw} ‘ig 
* America's Largest Mail p You're always 





Order Blind & Wallpaper welcome to visit 
Renee Pap — our 20,000 sq. ft. 
4 * is’ FACTORY 
¢ Over 4 Million Satisfied Lae SHOWROOM 
Customers Coast to Coast! OUTLET in Plymouth, MI! 1,000’s of 
* FREE UPS Shipping in 24-72 Hours! Blinds on display and over 3,000 


Wallpaper books too! 





Weekdays 7 am- | am 
Sat & Sun 8 am - 








- Hicards 12 midnight EST 24-hour FAX #1-800-391-2293 
*Ask for details. ** $2 postage & handling applies to wallpaper 909 N. Sheldon Rd. * Plymouth, MI 48170 
catalog only. ‘Most orders in the continental U.S.A. © 1998 ABWF www.abwf.com 








Le hdl || World’s Largest 


Inventory 44 


Discontinued 
and Active China, 
Crystal, Flatware, 
and Collectibles 


° 85,000 Patterns 
° 4 Million Pieces 
° Buy & Sell ae 





aT i Call today & 
BUY DIRECT & SAVE for FREE lists. ~ 


LOY) aN TAG RE N IT TD 
CNR UTLCM Nariel (3 aa P LACEME ~ IS, LT = 
1-800-842-1324 
























M A ELD LEATHER fa Become , 
ran interior 
decorator! | 


Home study course. Work 
full-time or part-time for deco- | 
rating firms or retailers—or 
start your own business. Learn 1 
room layout, color, furniture 
styles, lighting, floors, wall 
coverings, window treatments, ] 
accessories. Free literature: 
send or call 24 hours a day. 


| 800-223- -4542 | 


Custom order from over 
100 different styles of 
leather bar chairs, accent 
seating, sofas, loveseats 
and occasional chairs in 
your choice of 60 plus 


& top grain leathers. 1 


Please Call 


| 1-800-342-7729 
B FAX 704-324-5127 
$5 (credited with order) for 


complete product line and 
pricing, including first class 


» Name 


Address _ | 


mail. Or write . poo = 








ka City/Stat ————————————e CAD 
Mayfield Leather i Ei ) 


Phon 
340 9th St. SE n 
Hickory, NC 28602 pro! 6065 Roswell Rd. Dept. HHA496, Atlanta, GA ei 





[The School of Interior Decorating i 
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PUBLIC 
NOTICE 


GF * 


LENOX’ 


o@ 


Announcing the 
discontinuation of the 
following patterns: 


Fine China: 

- Abigail 

- Buchanan 

- Classic Modern 

- Columbia 

- Federal Grandeur 
- Firelight 

- Rose Manor 

- Sleighride 

- Tyler 


- Union 


Crystal Stems: 
Lenox 

- Monument 

- Silhouette Gold 

- Superior 

Gorham 

- Trinity 

- Royal Devon 


Other Patterns Available, 
Free Delivery. 


Buy Factory Direct 
Call for special prices...while supplies last 
1-800-423-8946 
Option: 1-China 2-Crystal 


Visa * Mastercard * American ress * Discover 





WALLPAPER & BLINDS 
40% TO 80% OFF 


WALLPAPER ~— BLINDS 


All first quality. Call with + Real Wood Blinds 

book name, pattern or * Pleated Shades 

page number. Altered * Vertical Blinds 

pattern numbers + Mini Blinds 

identified. Graber Bali HunterDouglas 
Duette Verosol 
Louverdrape 
Kirsch Delmar Levelor 
Joanna & more 


More than a million satisfied customers! 


800-862-2424 


MOST ORDERS SHIPPED IN 3 DAYS. 


Hours: M-F 8am-9pm SS 9am-6pm EST 
20467 Old Cutler Rd., Miami FL 33189 


at 








NORTH CAROLINA'S 
usd Seas FURNISHINGS! 






300 top brand name 
manufacturers at 
tremendous savings. 











Worldwide Delivery, 
ALL DEPOSITS ARE 
PROTECTED BY 
SURE ETY BO ND! | 
FOR FRES BROCHURE CALL 












| (ee Furnituss 


146 Wi Avenue, Kannay 


C 28081 


Beautiful January 1998, 1998 


| i-704-938-5171 | 
House | 


GHE LOWEST PRICE. PNA Z Vere L 


We've merged with Stgle W. 5 
& Mary’s Wallpaper, to become the Nation's 
largest discounter, bringing you unbeatable buying power! 


FAX: 1-800-214-3929 
WOW OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK! 
EC a TRE TN ek) Weekdays 7:00 a.m. to 12:00 midnight Sat. & Sun. 8:00 a.m. to 10-00 p.m. 


NATIONAL wWatirn 


ee A | 
aire ruins for \\ Sh & Rattan iS A 








EET mtg 


Hi} Order with confidence from 
# America’s oldest and largest 
Ht wicker & rattan importer. 

| Highest quality, guaranteed 

















.Y /owest price, prompt 

1) delivery, largest selection. 
WE SHIP NATIONWIDE 
ey Henry Link, Braxton, and 
® others discounted at 


= 50-55% off 


9 WICKEF 
an Sk 
RATTAN 
FURNITURE 


295 Route 10, Dept. HB18, 
Succasunna, NJ 07876 


1-800-531-151 
IN NJ: 1-201-584-2230 
Ask for Dept. HB18 
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Savings of 


i): BO % 






Ask about 
FREE leaf 
special & 
Advertised 





Phone 
Quotes” 


Worlds Best < 


Ask us Why... Call today for prices or 


additional information. 


803-497-6400 


® cecetve our beautiful 
-page color catalog, 
Seal 12 to: P.O. Box 7505 
Myrtle Beach, SC 29577 
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FACTORY DIRECT 
TABLE PAD CO 


: ec erEy 63 











Guaranteed Lowest Price 
All Major Patio & Teak Furniture 
Call to-order Now and Request Free Catalog 


* Designer Brande 
¢Custom Orders 
B eSolid Woods 
*Courteous & Qualified 
Sales Staff 


*Professional Delivery 

| eAt A True 50% Savings |° 

DISCOVER NEW HOME FURNISHINGS AT 
1-800-334-9094! 


oon Pte WAREHOUSE 


(800) 6 PATIO6G or (800) 672-8466 
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CARPETING - 
FLOORING 


CCESS CARPET. All Brands. Hard- 
ood, Vinyl, Rugs, & Carpet. 1,000 
olors. Lowest Prices. 12’ & 15’ 
idths. Free Samples. Call Today! 
-800-848-7747 Ext. #84. 


ARPET EXPRESS “America’s Floor 
tore” offers you true wholesale 
rices on Carpet, Vinyl, and 
lardwood Flooring. Call toll free 
-800-922-5582. Located: 915 
farket St., Dalton GA 30720. 


OR 25 YEARS THE TOP BRANDS 
IF CARPET, Vinyl, & Wood at the 
west prices. A. West & Co., Dalton, 
iA. 800-247-3707. 


EE’S CARPET SHOWCASE Distrib- 
tor of major mills since 1980 - Free 
arpet samples - Vinyl - Hardwood - 
ergo - Oriental Rugs - Padding. 
isa/MC/Disc/Amex. Dalton, GA 
-800-433-8479. 


UALITY - SELECTION - SAVINGS. 
he very best in carpeting, rugs, 
nyls, & hardwood flooring at outlet 
rices. FREE SAMPLES, Chamber 
f Commerce recommended. 
ICHAEL’S CARPET OF DALTON, 
00-375-9509. 


FURNITURE 


-800-488-6493 CRAVEN FURNI- 
URE HAS LOWEST PRICING ON 
RAND NAMES FOR HOME/OFFICE 
URNISHINGS. SPECIALIZING IN 
EATHER, LEXINGTON, FLEXSTEEL 
‘LUS MORE. 


BSOLUTE SAVINGS ON MAJOR 
RANDS OF. FURNITURE. 
HIPPED NATIONWIDE FROM THE 
AROLINA’S. CALL (910)799-4010 
R FAX (910)791-2791 FOR FREE 
ROCHURE. 


BRASS BEDS - 
IRON BEDS 
RASS AND IRON BED SALE!! Buy 
Ctory direct and save 50% on 
mantic solid brass and iron beds. 
nce-in-a-lifetime savings! Layaway 


| 
















edar Road, Cleveland Heights, OH 
4106. (216)229-4900. 


For more information on 
how to place an ad call: 
1-800-324-4589 or write to: 
Kathleen Gleason, Classmark, 
912 W. Burlington Ave., 

La Grange, I] 60525 
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“I made $15,000 in the 
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first four months! 


“Your home-study course gave me the self-confidence 
and know-how to start a new career as interior 
decorator. I was amazed at how much I learned from 
Sheffield in such a short time...and I enjoyed every 
minute of it. It’s great!” 

— Gayle J., Waxahachie, TX 






Why don’t you become an Interior Decorator? 


HAVEN’T YOU WISHED you could find ture selection, room arrangement, color 
an outlet for that creative urge of yours? planning, wall and window treatment, and 
You may have the potential for success | much more. You are assigned decorating 
in a fulfilling career. Interior decorating is — projects which you work on at home. You 
a field brimming with opportunity. You mail them back to the school where a pro- 
can start your own profitable business, fessional decorator reviews them and then 
choose your own hours — part-time or full- | — speaking to you by name on a personal 
time. Or simply enjoy making your home _ cassette tape — offers specific tips, ideas, 
more beautiful. and advice. It’s a most enjoyable new way 
Either way...you’ll have entree to — to learn! 
glamorous showrooms and treasure-filled 
shops not usually open to the public. 


Free booklet tells all. 

Send for Sheffield School’s beautifully 
What Sheffield training illustrated color booklet which explains 
can do for you. this remarkable course in detail. There’s 

Sheffield offers you a fascinating new 10 obligation. No salesman will call. 
training program expressly designed for 
study in your spare time. No previous ~- ====——.— — — 
experience or special skills are necessary. 
Our lavishly illustrated lessons come to 
you by mail. You also receive videotapes 





J : For free booklet, 
and audiotapes on which you actually see call Toll-Free 

and hear members of the staff guiding you. 800-451-SHEFF. 
It’s like having a private tutor at home. ...0r mail coupon. 





Classroom was never like this! 
You start with easy-to-follow training in the 
basics of interior decorating. You then move 
step by step through every phase of furni- 


I 

| 

I 

| 

| 

| ‘ * 

| Sheffield School of Interior Design 

| Dept.HB18, 211 East 43 Street 

New York, NY 10017 

| Please mail me without charge or obligation the 

| full-color booklet. Your Future in Interior 
Decorating. No salesman will call. 

I 

| 

| 

| 

I 


“| Under 18, check here for special information 











Sheffield School a 
of Interior Design cir 
DibastAsrdisuceiNew Yous NY 100L7) /L.. = = = 12. So eal 














To advertise your 
product in 
House Beautiful’s 


Shopper Section, 
contact Stacey Piano 
at(212) 649-3228 or 
fax(212) 258-2253. 


Nationwide Delivery 

National Name Brands / 300 Styles 

Call For Our 68 Page Color Catalog / Quotes 
Traditional To Contemporary 

GUARANTEED SAVINGS AND SERVICE 


WELLINGTON’S FURNITURE 
Box 1849, Blowing Rock, NC 28605 (Mon-Sat 9-6 ET) 
800-262-1049 wwfineleatherfurniture.com 









































Homing In 


ENTERTAINING eile 


By 


When I was old enough to make comparisons, | noticed that 
my parents were not like other people in one respect. They 
rarely entertained beyond the confines of our extended family. 
I asked my mother why this was so. She sighed and said, 
“Because I know how it should be done and I don’t have the 
right things to do it with.” Then and there, I vowed that when 
I was old enough to entertain I would never let the absence of 
enough salad forks or matching wineglasses get in my way. 

When I was older still, | understood that my mother’s 
explanation for why she didn’t like to entertain was, in fact, 
a cover-up for a deeper reason. A shy, introverted person who 
picks up every vibration in a room, she was too easily over- 
whelmed by her own guests—something I had been too busy 
being an extrovert to notice. By that time I was already 
launched as a hostess who cheerfully repaired dining room 
table scratches with shoe polish, made napkins out of old 
sheets, and turned flower planters into casserole dishes. 

“Didn’t this used to have geraniums in it?” whispered 
my friend Donna as she helped herself to some beef bour- 
guignon out of a white ceramic pot on the buffet table. 

“Swedish ivy,” I whispered back. “The one with rice had 
geraniums.” 

“Oh,” she said, examining the food on her plate with 
more than usual interest. 

“Don’t worry,” I reassured her. “I scrubbed them out 
with boiling water and Clorox before using them.” But my 
friends have always worried, if not about the food then the 
fact that my parties tend to be larger than my living room. 
And that particular evening was no different than the others: 
informal, oversubscribed, and—beneath the slapdash sur- 
face—highly orchestrated. When | came to see that a good 
party is like a good play, my parties improved. 

First of all, you need a decent script—something that 
gives the evening its forward thrust and excitement. Having 
people over because they might enjoy each other’s company 
does not qualify. Giving a Valentine’s Day party at which 
everybody reads their favorite poem about love does. When I 
am contemplating giving a party, I think first of whether | 
have a good enough reason to ask people to come and be a 
part of the production. If, after mulling over it, it still holds 
together in my mind, | cast the parts. 

If my guests really understood how much they were the 
reason for the success of my parties, the responsibility might 
be too much for them someone calls at the last minute 
to cancel, I feel as if th ‘| have painted in my mind’s 
eye has just had a vital « 1 from it. 
Over the years I hav zed to produce my share of 
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disasters. | have learned not to be too ambitious (don’t wrap 
dinner party around a local community theater productior 
they tend to run long), not to play God (let the friend whi 
was turned down for partner in his law firm find his ow 
minister for spiritual perspective), and not to use the guest 
to impress the person for whom I am giving the party. 

Once | gathered up all my most brilliant friends to sui 
round my charming father—like baguettes around a diz 
mond—at a dinner party that I gave for him when he came ¢ 
visit. They were as stimulating as I had hoped they would be 
But the next morning he said he had not slept well. “Was | 
the bed?” I asked him. He shook his head. “I couldn’t sto 
thinking of all those steel-trap minds.” My father had bee 
intimidated. I was chagrined. 

But every once in a while the reason why people go t 
parties at all—because they hope something wonderful wi 
happen to them—is satisfied beyond all expectations. Th 
was true last year, when I gave a birthday party for a rather net 





friend whose own friends were not, for the most part, miné 
After finding out who they were I sent out invitations for “A) 
Inspiring Birthday Party.” Everyone was asked to bring a candle 
a bottle of wine, and “anything that inspires you” to be share 
with the other guests. After supper, when we gathered in th 
living room, lit by as many candles as there were friends of th 
honoree in attendance, the inspiring part of the evening begar 

One by one they stood up—to sing a song, recite) 
poem, or read a children’s story. One friend gave her a frame 
picture of a rose that she had photographed. Another frien¢ 
who owns a flower shop, gave her a flat of pansies, “becaus¢ 
like you, they know how to survive the winter.” Fifteen-yeat 
old Aaron Elliott, a neighborhood boy who had been recruite} 
to wash dishes, was swept away by the evening and ran hom 
to get his basketball. Walking to the front of the living room 
he held it up. “This is what inspires me. When I wake up 
think about when Ill get time to play. When I go to bed, 
think about did I play enough.” The evening ended with fou 
members of a barbershop quartet delivering a serenade. 

I have often thought, as I prepare the house for a part’ 
that |! am doing more than | know I am doing. Somethin 
about the laying of the tablecloths, setting out of candles, an 
fixing flowers in vases has a sacramental quality to it—as if 
am turning a house into a tabernacle—to be filled with spirit 
that enlarge my own. The night of the birthday party, as we sé 
in a quiet, candlelit room listening to the iove between th 
lines being spoken was one of those times. This was not a part 
but a holy occasion, made perfect by the fact that the recipi 
ent was able to receive it, which made the giving such a joy. 
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is THAT- A- WAY | 


Anyone can make 
furniture that goes with 
your carpeting. 


We make furniture that 
goes with your life. 


LA-Z-BOY 


We Make The Rooms That Make A Home: 


Call 1-800 MAKE A HOME for your free La-Z-Boy Home Furnishings Kit. 
www.lazboy.com 
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IT’S A BELLS AND WHISTLE 


FORD CHOICE NOW MAKES IT EASIER THAN E\ 


. | aan Center Seating Consol 
Sun Visors with Covered Cup Holders and Sto 


Vanity Mirrors 


AM/FM Stereo 


Integrated 
Control Panel Air Conditioning 








Variable Intermittent Wipers 


Second Generation 


Depowered Dual Airbags” 


145-Horsepower 
V6 Engine 


Electronic Engine Control 


System (EEC-V) 


Electronic 4-Speed 


Automatic Transaxle 


IAURUS Now with Ford Choice, we've taken all the most popular Taurus features and mac 


up to the even better equipped SE, with features like power door locks and remote keyless entry? It's just $ 


i 
i 
i 


mee 
“Always wear your safety belt and secure children in the rear seat | 
Le] *MSRP., title, tax extra 1 


DATE DUE 


-MPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


ee fh THE MOST TAURUS FOR YOUR MONEY. 





er Rack-and-Pinion 
ig with Variable Assist Rear Window 
Defroster/Defogger 


Tilt Steering 


Six-Passenger Seating 


with Dual Recliners 














Power Remote-Control Mirrors 


Power Windows 





Childproof Rear 
Door Locks 








Safety Cell 


Construction 


Deluxe Wheel Covers 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
Independent Rear | 
Quadralink Suspension | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











1. You can get the Taurus LX shown above for just $18,795" Want to move 


vay, figure on an easy decision and a great value. Ah, music to your ears. 


HAVE YOU DRIVEN A FORD LATELY? ZB | 
| 


1-800-258-FORD or www.ford.com 


FORD CHOICE 











IT’S A BELLS AND WHISTLE 


FORD CHOICE NOW MAKES TT EASIER THAN E) 


: Center Seating Console 
Sun Visors with Covered Cup Holders and Sto 
Vanity Mirrors 


AM/FM Stereo 


Integrated 
Control Panel Air Conditioning 


Variable Intermittent Wipers 


Second Generation 


Depowered Dual Airbags” 


145-Horsepower 
V6 Engine 


Electronic Engine Control 
System (EEC-V) 


Electronic 4-Speed 


Automatic Transaxle 





“TAURUS Now with Ford Choice, we've taken all the most popular Taurus features and mad 


up to the even better equipped SE, with features like power door locks and remote keyless entry? It's just $1 


ES “Always wear your safety belt and secure children in the rear seat. 
(<>) *MSRP, title, tax extra. 





DATE DUE 


‘MAPTHHON Y ORCHES TRA. 


GET THE MOST TAURUS FOR YOUR MONEY. 
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Defroster/Defogger Tale Steering 


Six-Passenger Seating 
with Dual Recliners 












Power Remote-Control Mirrors 








Power Windows | 
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Childproof Rear 
Door Locks | 
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Safety Cell 


Construction | 


Deluxe Wheel Covers 


Independent Rear 
Quadralink Suspension 

















|. You can get the Taurus LX shown above for just $18,795." Want to move 
ray, figure on an easy decision and a great value. Ah, music to your ears. 


HAVE YOU DRIVEN A FORD LATELY? Hi 


1-800-258-FORD or www.ford.com 
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Pash 


You'll love what you don’t see. 


Introducing 
Diminish 
Retinol’ Treatment 


Only from Estée Lauder Research 


Use Diminish nightly and see lines 
and wrinkles become less apparent. 
Age spots seem to fade. Your skin 

will glow again. This patented formula 
with 3 vitamins time releases Retinol 
into the skin to minimize lines and 
wrinkles—visibly—without irritation. 
So you get Retinol action without 

the reaction. Vitamins C and E plus 

a special collagen booster maximize 
the benefits. After 8 weeks clinical tests 
show the appearance of lines and 
wrinkles reduced by 50%, evenness 
of skintone improved by 49%. 


*Retinol, the purest form of Vitamin A, is one 
of the most effective ingredients to reduce 
the visible signs of aging. 





ESTEE LAUDER 






























































































Take a few years off. 4/7 


Estée Lauder invents 7 


uturist » 


Age-Resisting h 
Sel , 


| 
As you smooth it on, tiny 





lines seem to disappear. Then 
you feel the light, silky comfort. 
And soon you realize that Futuris 
is more than wonderful makeup. It’s 
refirming, re-moisturizing skincare. 
With a gentle SPF 15 plus anti-oxi 


now. In shades from Soft Ivory to Mahogany. 
The future never looked so promising. 
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www.chevrolet.com ©1997 GM Corp. Buckle up, America! 
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Genuine Chevrolet: 
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ONTENTS 


ON THE COVER: A Murano chandelier dazzles 

the eye in the dining room of Hugh and 

~ Tiziana Hardy’s new loft, for which she served as 

>) architect.The table with its lacquered chipboard 
top was her husband’s design. This is one 

| of many smaller spaces flanking a huge ballroom. 

See page 58. Photograph by Scott Frances 


57 EDITOR’S PAGE Designers at Home 





58 A HARDY WELCOME 

In their Manhattan loft, a pair of long-married 
architects satisfy their passions for historic 
preservation and modern minimalism 

By Susan Zevon 





66 HOMING INSTINCT / 
An austere Atlantic island off the coast of France is designer 

Christian Liaigre’s childhood home, asthetic 
inspiration, and present-day retreat 

By Christopher Petkanas 


74 LISTENING TO THE HOUSE 
Jackye Lanham lets the idiosyncrasies 

§ of her 1920s house command decorating 
strategies and color schemes 


By Elizabeth H. Hunter 





80 THE VICENTE VARIATIONS 
Vicente Wolf’s apartment is both design 
lab and home port for treasures collected around the 


world. By Martin Filler 


86 DECORATING WITH ABANDON 
Robert Couturier gives new meaning to the word eclectic 
in his richly colored, lavishly detailed apartment 


By Christine Pittel 


92 ODE TO GREECE 
A garden designer in upstate New York creates his own 
romantic English landscape, complete with Doric temple 


By Page Dickey 





. 100 NOT SUCH A FOLLY AFTER ALL 
' London designer Veere Grenney’s jewel of 
a weekend house was once an 18th-century 
fishing lodge. By Christopher Petkanas 


104 SAVORING VENICE 
Cooking beside the Grand Canal with 


Julia Child. By Jane Ellis 
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With all its innovative features, the new i 


Bosch dishwasher has become the 


benchmark in the industry. It offers you | 
the most interior rooms In fact, the tub 
is so tall you can put 10-inch dishes | 


and even stemware in the top rack. A 


THIS SLEEK NEW MODEL IS 
QUIETER AND HAS MORE INTERIOR ROOM 
THAN ANYTHING IN ITS CLASS. 











It is also the quietest* dishwasher 


you can buy. It’s so quiet, you almost 





have to touch it to know it’s running. 

And with four spraying levels and | 
| 

water that’s heated up to 161° F, you | 


get the ultimate in sparkling clean Hy 


the Bosch dishwasher performs, call 











dishes. To see for yourself how well | | 
I 
} 


1-800-866-2022 for a retailer near you. 


Visit us at www.boschappliances.com. 


BOSCH’ 


A NEW LINE OF THINKING 1 

















*Based on premium domestic models available April 1, 1997. 
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18 THOUGHTS OF HOME 
Teardown. By Betsy Brown 


24 STYLE BEAT Furniture and fabrics by designers 


28 DECORATIVE ARTS 
The multi-faceted glassware of René Lalique 
By Christine Pittel 


32 NEWS French finds 
in a Manhattan shop. A heat- 
zone map for gardeners. 
A Florida restaurant that lets 
you design your own menu. 
Furniture made from Corian. A boutique-style hotel 
in Dublin. Exhibitions this month 


34 IN THE GARDEN 
In a new book one of the 





country’s top decorators turns 
her expertise to garden design. We excerpt 
a chapter on terraces, paths, and steps 


By Bunny Williams 
38 SCRAPBOOK Details, details. By Margaret Kennedy 


40 TRAVEL Colorful traditions of many ethnic groups contribute to 
the lively heritage of New Mexico’s Sangre de Cristo Mountain 
region. By Hatsy Shields 


44 IN THE MARKET Table 
brighteners: porcelain in fruit and flower 
colors. By Jill Kirchner 


47 DESIGN WATCH Charlotte 


Perriand, furniture and interior designer 
extraordinaire, talks with House 





Beautiful about her 






long career. By Martin Filler 


52 COLLECTING English and American 
Georgian furniture is never out of style 


By Martin Filler 
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By Phyllis Theroux 
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breakthrough Hydra-filagrinol 
complex helos program skin 


to recreate Its own moisture 


continuously. 


Over time, with regular use, 
Skin looks softer, smoother, 


more luminous, visibly less lined. 





Famous-Barr 
L.S. Ayres 
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races.* » Pla Go ¢ Spaces 


March 18, 19 & 20, 1998 
Pacific Design Center 
West Hollywood, CA 


PROGRAMS 


Wednesday, March 18 
8:00 - 9:30 AM 
BREAKFAST CONVERSATIONS WITH 
ARCHITECTS 
10:00 - 11:30 AM 
Trenos 2000: Cars, CLOTHES, 
COLORS AND THE CONSUMER 
1:00 - 2:30 PM 
THEMING IN DESIGN 
4:00 - 5:30 PM 
MULTIMEDIA EXPLOSION 


Thursday, March 19 
8:00 - 9:30 AM 
BREAKFAST CONVERSATIONS WITH 
INTERIOR DESIGNERS 
10:00 - 11:30 AM 
L.A. DESIGNS FURNITURE 
MODERATED BY 
Louis Oliver Gropp, 
Editor in Chief, 
House Beautiful 
1:00 - 2:30 PM 
PRESERVING HOLLYwooD’s 
ARCHITECTURAL LEGACY 
4:00 - 5:30 PM 
EXTERIOR EXPRESSIONS 


Friday, March 20 
8:00 - 9:30 AM 
Breakfast Conversations: 
Designs for Sets, 
Sound & Light 
10:00 - 11:30 a 
Puttinc L.A. ON THE 
ARCHITECTURAL Map 


also featuring... 
Exhibitions 


Elements a Retail Store 
Merchandising & Design 
IdeaHouse 


Stars of Design 


NestWeek Hollywood Wrap 
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TEARDOWN 


By 


Donald Trump has just bought my house. Not to live in. Not 
to settle on Ivana or Marla. Not even to fix up and sell. No, 
he’s going to demolish it. This is the house my children grew 
up in, the house they returned to with friends and sleeping 
bags and guitars. Charlie, my husband, died in this house, and 
my children and | clung to each other here until we were 
strong enough to move on. 

But I couldn’t have refused to sell it, because I don’t 
own it anymore. It only seems like my house, with a part of 
me and my family invisibly lingering there—always, or so I 
thought. I suppose it will be blown up, shot through the air in 
a terrible cloud of rubble and dust, and maybe some of my 
family’s abandoned treasures will burst out—a toy stuck under 
a radiator, a letter fallen down a crack. 

I can’t blame Donald Trump for wanting the place. He 
wants it for the same reason we wanted it: It’s on the edge of a 
golf course, a lovely green swoop of lawn just beyond a tree- 
filled ravine. Our three-quarter-acre triangle of house and gar- 
den pokes into the golf course and he needs it to lengthen two 
of the fairways. 

I looked at his plans at the village hall. Where our house 
stands, green number | and tee number 18 will lie side by side, 
with a trap between them. After it’s torn down, there will be 
bright flags and golf carts and trim, smartly dressed people 
sinking putts and teeing off on the site of our sturdy family 
home. I drive past often and I'll see them. 

We loved that house, an old center-hall Colonial with 
four bedrooms. Not large—about 1,750 square feet—it has 
grandeur because it sits on a little rise at the top of a sloping 
street. To me, this is the way a family home should look: shel- 
tered by large trees, white with black shutters, windows lined 
up across the front, and a quirky leaded one upstairs over the 
front door. 

The house is solid and substantial, the last place in the 
world you would expect to disappear. It was built in the early 
1900s by a man who was terrified of fire, so all the walls, even 
the interior ones, are made of terra-cotta tiles filled with con- 
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crete. It’s so fortresslike that it was designated an air raid she 
ter during World War II. We thought long and hard befo 
we hung pictures because we had to use a masonry drill 
make a hole. 

When our daughter, Lucy, was in the sixth grade a 
our son, Jeff, was in the seventh, we moved there from an a 
cient farmhouse long on charm and short on convenience 
wanted to live in a place where the children could walk 
school and to their friends’ houses. 

We got everything | had hoped for. The village, 25 
from Manhattan, is an old-fashioned place, with the store 
the schools, the firehouse, the village hall, and the park 
clustered in the center. We lived a five-minute tree-shad 
walk from the main street. There were schoolchildren 
almost every family in our neighborhood, and they roa 
together from house to house—to the playground, the pos 
the library, the deli—free of school buses and car pools. 

Our kitchen was the first stop on the way home for n 
children’s friends. It was open house as long as we lived the 
Food and records and kids. I thought I wasn’t paying atte 
tion to the music they played incessantly, but when some 
gave me The Songbook of the Sixties, | realized that I kne 
every piece. 

The village was our front yard, and the wide open spae 
of the golf course were our backyard. We felt like millionai 
living on an estate—and somebody else had to maintain 
In summer we saw the green lawns through a veil of leaves 
the ravine and heard the voices of golfers. Once in a while 
ball made it through the trees and landed in our backyard, 
feebly to do any harm. 

In winter when the leaves were gone, we could see 
dren sledding down the gentle slopes, like a Currier and I 
print. Charlie and Jeff and Lucy practiced cross-country skii 
there and visited friends across the course. One water 0 
was big enough to skate on, and once when the ice thawed 1 
saw a tweedy woman scavenge balls from it with a retractab 


(Continued on page 2 


claw on the end of a stick. 
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- |he secret to elegant interior design 








has always been a little restraint. 
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THE POWER OF UNDERSTATEMENT 
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Continued from page 18 


The golf course was our backyard. One water trap was big enough to 
skate on, and once when the ice thawed we saw a tweedy woman scavenge 
golf balls from it with a retractable claw on the end of a stick 


We knew where Jeff and Lucy were a lot of the time. We 
could hear them on the golf course with their friends, talking 
and laughing by the hour. And the course was a hangout for 
our springer spaniel, Dylan, who loved young people. 

We had a house-wide terrace. In the middle grew a giant 
horse chestnut tree. I groused about the mess the tree made— 
petals in spring, inedible nuts in summer, leaves and twigs in 
autumn—until I realized that there are worse things in life 
than walking through a carpet of blossoms. The tree survived 
when the terrace was built around it, but it looks as if it will be 
chopped down to make way for the first hole. 

I think Donald Trump would want to keep the house 
if he saw the living room. It is beautiful—a long space with 
a raised hearth and two sets of French doors to the terrace. 
In my memory, the golf course was always covered with snow 
on Christmas Eve when Charlie and the children carried 
the tree in from the terrace and I played “O Tannenbaum” on 
the piano. 

Our first family dog, a big black mutt, used to scratch 
wildly at the terrace door each week when the children had 
their piano lessons. Their teacher would let him in and he 
would throw his head back and howl while they played. The 
teacher allowed him two minutes of this and then evicted 
him, everybody satisfied. 

I know Mr. Trump would not be impressed by our small, 
un-chic dining room with its vinyl floor and homemade built- 
ins, but it was the heart of our house. We filled the shelves 
with copperware we collected on our travels and covered one 
wall with an antique appliquéd hanging that Charlie bought 
in Egypt. The children tossed their books on the dining room 
table when they came home from school. The dining room 
was the place our family enjoyed the best and most concen- 
trated time together, talking at supper. That’s where Charlie 
spent winter Saturday mornings struggling with the income 
tax. That’s where I gave dinner parties and worried about 
whether guests would look through to my messy kitchen. 
That’s where the neighbors swarmed in for a pot luck meal 
on the night a big blackout hit the whole northeast, because 
their stoves were electric and ours was gas. 

That’s where Charlie’s election committee met when he 
ran for local office, and where we planned a motorcade, con- 


sisting of five convertibles. Charlie lost with 47 percent of 
the vote, and | pointed out that he had done better than De 
Gaulle, who had just won reelection with only 44 percent. 
“Maybe I'll run in France next time,” Charlie said. 

The bedrooms were small by today’s standards. Lucy’s 


held a white canopy bed with an eyelet valance and a family 


quilt, and an eve1 ing collection of posters for her causes 
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beginning in junior high—Biafra, Vietnam, the environment 
Jeff kept barbells in the middle of his floor and his great 
grandfather’s musket on the wall. Ours was a sickroom ond 
for three months, after I slipped a disk. My children, then 1 
and 13, waited on me, and my friends gathered around my be 
every Friday with sandwiches and Bloody Marys. 

The basement was an ugly concrete vault. We discoy 
ered that the tile on one wall was hollow, not filled with cor 
crete like the rest. We paid Jeff, who was 15 and proud of hi 
strength, to knock it down with a sledgehammer, making 
room big enough for a Ping-Pong table. We gave Lucy a s 
prise 16th birthday party there, but afterwards the kids pré 
tested. They should have their parties upstairs from then ot 
they said, and they did. 

I have pictures of each of my children in their hig 
school graduation gowns, standing by the French doors, Luc 
wearing a black armband to protest the Vietnam War. The 
went off, Jeff one year, Lucy the next, both to Kenyon Co 
lege in Ohio. Our house became a gathering place for friend 
There were knapsacks and sleeping bags and soda bottles a 
pizza scraps in the living room. It was messy, but I knew th 
someday I’d look back lovingly at those days, and | do. 
welcomed their friends but we wouldn’t let Jeff and Lucy sha 
their bedrooms with their sweethearts, and they scolded 
angrily for being prudes. 

Those were our traveling years, a rehearsal for our ul 
mate departure. Whenever Dylan saw suitcases, he lay in th 
front hall, chin buried in the rug, looking up sadly. The ki 
came and went. Charlie’s work took him to Third Wor 
countries in Asia, the Middle East, and Latin America, at 
sometimes I went with him. Lucy spent her junior year 











Beirut on a student exchange. Jeff skipped school for a ye 
and worked as a jackeroo on an Australian cattle station. Du 
ing his long trip home through Southeast Asia, Siberia, auf 
Europe, we wouldn’t know where he was for weeks at a ti 





He finally surprised us by stomping up the front steps, a di 
cowboy hat on his head, shouting “G’day, Mates.” 

Jeff and Lucy ended up in the same class and graduat! 
together. We were exhilarated. In a time marked by dropou 
and parental disappointments, we considered ourselves luck 

But that September, Charlie was diagnosed with cance 
At first we told ourselves he would recover as we held f 


X-rays to the dining room lamp every few weeks and peered 
them hopefully. The treatments failed. When Charlie was t 
weak to climb the railroad station steps, he kept on working 
the dining room table. 

He died at home the following July. Lucy and Jeff a 


I were there with him. |remember — (Continued on page 11) 
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- Whats different about our 


family room furniture? For starters, 


it's actually designed for families. 





cs Visekes LA-Z-BOY 


Niabatisel Sh king We Make The Rooms That Make A Home: 


Call 1-800 MAKE A HOME for your free 
La-Z-Boy Home Furnishings Kit. www.lazboy.com 
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When designers are doing a room, they often 1. Scoriee in 
silver-plate 


recruit objects of their own creation. Now some of from Kerry Joyce} 






Through designe) 
their most successful pieces are available to ‘you From Palmer 
Hargrave: 
800-318-6737. 
2. Rose Tarlow’ 
22-karat-gold- 
finished hall 
table. Through 
designers. Call 
213-651-2202. 
3. Brancusi-styl 
floor lamp from 
Michael Lee. 
Through 
designers. Call 
310-457-5855. 
4. Wood stackin 
cubes, from $97! 
each. From Aera 
212-966-4700. 
5. Dining chair: 
from Marshall 
Watson. Througl 


EDITOR: ELIZABETH MAYHEW 








designers. From 
Lewis Mittman: 
212-888-5580. 
6. Paola Navon 
walnut and rawhi 
chair. Through 





(oRiRielSleiowmie amass designers < 

Parana TENT At Pranich & 

RTCA Y OTE RD ‘ 

LATA Associates: 
212-980-6173. 
7. Michael 
Berman’s silver- 
leaf lamp. 


Through designer 
From Profiles: 
212-689-6903. 
8. Chair inspire 
by Jean-Michel 
Frank. Through 
designers. From 
Richard Mishaai 
212-265-5588. 
9. Thomas 
Pheasant’s cherr 
and Karelian 
birch cabinet, 
$11,500. Call 
202-337-6596. 
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THE Moop OF A ROOM CAN BE DRAMATICALLY ALTERED 
By COMBINING Two BASIC ELEMENTS. 
SUNDIGHT. AND SILHOUETTE FROM HUNTER DOUGLAS. 


fee Nothing can transform your world in as many ways as Silhouette® window shadings. The rich sweep of 
ric . Zz : we : ; ; : a ; 
a glorious colors. A beautiful array of elegant fabrics. Even a choice of vane sizes. All in a collection so 


ae - extraordinary, nothing else comes close. There’s only one Silhouette. H t D i 
a aa - : ; : 
[=> And it’s only from Hunter Douglas. Call 1-800-22STYLE now for a free un er oug as 


brochure and fabric sample, and see the magic of Silhouette for yourself. Waeotaiscals. HCIWOON 





Rte, Silhouette. For people who know the difference. 
AQ)USTADIC 


Fabric Vanes 
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) 1. Nina 
What happens when pros can’t find Gunphelt aqui 


motif. Through 
designers. From 
Osborne & Little 
212-751-3333. 
2. Tatami mats | 


the stripe, toile, or paisley they’ve been looking for? 


They create their own, of course 


were the 





inspiration for 
Barbara Barry’s | 
worsted wool. 


704-328-2064. 
3. Christian Dior 
toile with scenes | 
from his Paris | 
shop, $46 a yard. 
From Gramercy: 
800-332-3384. 
4. Silk stripe froa 
Sally Sirkin Lewi; 
Through 
designers. From 
J. Robert Scott: 
310-659-4910. 
5. Mark 
Hampton’s oak 


leaves and vines. 
Through designer, 
From Kravet: 
800-645-9068. 
6. Rose Tarlow’s 
linen is adapted 
from a 19th- 


century document 





Through designer: 
From Scalamandr« 
800-932-4361. 
7. Greg Jordan’s 
cotton rose print, 
$48 a yard. Call | 
888-570-4470. 


8. Chinoiserie- 


inspired cotton 
and silk blend. 
Through designers 
From Nancy 
Corzine Textiles: 
212-223-8340. 
9. Ralph Lauren 
woven paisley, 
$315 a yard. Call 
212-642-8700. 
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Depression, Erie Sauder rolled 
up his sleeves and opened a 
shop making custom cabinets 
and church pews. Naysayers 
were plentiful. Little else was. 
But Erie had a | 
\ saying: “It’s amazing 
what you can do 
when you don’t know 
it can’t be done” He worked 
hard at produced an honest 
Balne. Just as Sauder does 
today. This entertainment 
center from our Mission 
Collection is testament to that. 
‘Made in Archbold, Ohio , 
(population 3,500), piece by 
exacting piece and teady 
for you to assemble, it’s a 
‘ handsome home for all your 


components. There's plenty of 


A 


Mission $ 00 
Entertainment Center Z) 4 or less 


From our Mission Collection. Holds most 27" TVs 
and 80 CDs. Side door stores up to 27 VHS tapes. 
Safety-tempered glass. Fruitwood finish with 
Optional green accents. Model #8460. 


ai: the height of the Great 
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CONSIDERING THAT WE 
STARTED OUR BUSINESS BY 


MAKING CHURCH PEWS, 


IT’S ONLY FITTING THAT WE OFFER. 
SUCH CHARITABLE PRICES. 


storage for tapes and CDs. 
The hardware has a rustic 
hammered look. 

And the price tag that 
goes on the outside of the 
carton? Well, you'll be glad 
to know that we haven't 


forgotten our roots. 





"GOOD FURNITURE MADE POSSIBLE. 





©1997 Sauder Woodworking Co. 
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Sauder : 


furniture is 






available at retail- 
ers everywhere. 
For a brochure and ra 
store locations, just call us at 
1-800-4 SAUDER. Or visit us 


at www.sauder.com. i 




































LALIQUE Migs iho 


First known for his Art Nouveau jewelry, René Lalique also stretched 
the parameters of glassware. His cool opaline vases, bowls, and friezes are instantl: 
recognizable, and to this day the family firm follows his sensuous naturalistic style 


By CHRISTINE 


Like the most gifted of artists, he spied a kind of beauty 
everyone else had missed, focusing on humble creatures and 
extravagant form in the natural world around him. René 
Lalique, whose drawing courses were cut short when he was 
sixteen and his father died, wound up forging new visions 
in two mediums—gold and glass—spanning two eras. His sin- 
uous organic jewelry represents the apogee of the Art Nou- 
veau style, and his milky glasswork, which graced the Nor- 
mandie ocean liner and the Orient Express, is synonymous 
with Art Deco. A current 
exhibition, “The Jewels of 
Lalique” at the Cooper- 
Hewitt, National Design 
Museum in New York from 
February 3 to April 12, com- 
prehensively traces the first 
of these brilliant careers and 
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proves how audacious Lalique was. In pieces on display, tl 
supporting structure—not the stone—becomes the decorati: 
element: cock’s claws writhe into the shape of a pendant; 
mermaid’s tail wraps around opals to form a tiara. 

But the new machine age made such one-of-a-kir§ 
pieces seem outdated, and Lalique embraced mass producti: | 
as a way to reach more people. In 1908 he designed a perfun 
bottle for Frangois Coty and by 1912 abandoned jewelry 
translate his unique sensibility into glass. Grasshoppers clin 
and maidens prance around translucent vases, infusing sol 
material with a sense of motion. One of the first to recogni 
the decorative possibilities of glass panels, Lalique moldé 
them into friezes, doors, light fixtures, and fountains. Co 
stantly experimenting with new techniques, he developed F 
signature satin finish. The process is a closely guarded secret 
the Lalique factory, which is still operating today. 

After Lalique’s death in 1945, his son Marc took ove 
continuing the family traditic 
with his popular paired-doy 
flacon for Nina Ricci’s LAir « 
Temps perfume. Now Mare 
daughter Marie-Claude’s d 
signs stand in the showroo 
next to her grandfather’s cr 
ations. Together, the thre 
generations confirm just he 
malleable, and mesmerizin 


glass can be. = 






























































René Lalique’s glass was described by a contemporary as having “the ethereal brilliance of Arctic ice.” His glass panels 
} above), designed in 1935, are made today from the original mold. Opposite, clockwise from top left: The 1990 Water Drops 1H 
table by Marie-Claude Lalique is topped by her father Marc’s 1970 Ingrid vase; cocks fight in a flurry of feathers on a 
lené Lalique pendant, 1900; enameled flowers and vines entwine nymphs carved in early plastic, circa 1902; the new Laurel ih 


barware and decanter comes in two versions, with either satin finish or gold-highlighted leaves; René Lalique’s 1927 


acchantes vase is still manufactured today; clear and satin-finish clusters of grapes stripe the new Gevrey crystal decanter. 
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For the all- 
new Dodge Intrepid, we 
changed everything. Again. 

Even our acclaimed cab- 


forward design. We made 


Intrepid slipperier, 
smoother and sleeker. Yet by 
exploring literally millions 
of design alternatives in 
our digital design system, 


we were able to make it 


more accommodating as 
well, with even more 
useable space than the 
previous Intrepid. 

What’s more, this Intrepid 
is structurally superior. 
Torsional stiffness has been 
increased by a full 37%, 
ylelding a quiet, athletically 
agile car. And while 


Intrepid’s sleek new lines 




















are a visual delight 
onlookers, its low ht 
and large windshiek 
a visual delight for 
who appreciate a gi 
view of the road. 
Dodge Intrepid: 

what happens when 
take cab-forward a 
and stretch it all the 


to the next century. 


Intrepid |¢ Wy 4) The New Dodge 


For more oo. call I1-800-4-A-DODGE 
or visit our Web site at www.4adodge.com 
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1p forward. 


Always use seat belts. Remember a backseat is the safest plac 


‘ab-forward 


e for children 
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FRENCH FIN Ds Last February, while scouting poss} 


ble storefronts in Manhattan for hi 
growing floral design and antiques business, Gary Guerrette ran into al 
old acquaintance and fellow dealer, Gerald Barnard. As it happened 
Barnard also needed a space. They found one—together—only block 
from the Chelsea flower market. Their new shop, “145,” is filled with th 
French antiques that both men adore. Victorian chairs (left, $2,500 fe 
4) are paired with a black-painted 20th-century table ($1,200). 4 
Louis XVI bed with a 19th-century toile canopy stands next to an At 
Deco desk and side chair. On the walls are 19th-century French and Nort! 
African pressed grasses and wildflowers ($250 each), oil paintings, ani 
beveled mirrors. In the back Guerrette creates bouquets and centerpiece 


for private clients. “145,” 145 W. 22 St.; 212-989-2852. Elizabeth Mayhe3 








American Horticultural Society 
Plant Heat-Zone Map 


ZON ING QAR Gardeners throughout the country have 


been relying on the cold-hardiness map from 
the United States Department of Agriculture since 1965. But as gardeners well 
know, heat is just as harmful, if not more so: Plant cells begin to suffer damage 
at 86 degrees, although some species smile through seasons with hundreds of 
“heat days,” as they are called, and others wilt with only a few. Now, after years 
in the making, a heat-zone map (right) has been devised and is incorporated 
in Heat-Zone Gardening by Dr. Marc Cathey (Time-Life Books, $25). The 
map—developed under the auspices of the American Horticultural Society 
by Cathey, a distinguished research horticulturist who was also instrumental in 
the creation of the cold-hardiness map, and its revision in 1990—is based on 
National Weather Service records of average daily highs between 1974 and 2% |-@ |-—3a\ Yr. 
1995. It divides the United States into twelve zones: Zone 1 lacks even one = 
high temperature day; Zone 12 endures an average of 210 days annually of 86 degrees or more. Heat-Zone Gardening also includ¢ 
an illustrated list of annuals, perennials, vines, trees, and shrubs evaluated for climatic adaptation. A more detailed, wall-size ve: 


777 7 


sion of the zonal map is $14.95 from the American Horticultural Society. Call 800-777-7931, ext. 45. Cecile Shapiro 


Aarels Good FLEXIBLE FEASTS Have you ever looked at a 


lara menu and wished you could 
ee combine the fish from one entrée and the vegetables from another? 
are Or craved a different sauce for your grilled swordfish? Charlie Palmer, 

the genial chef and owner of the celebrated Aureole in New York, 


knows customers often want it their way. So for his new restaurant 


iim, — Aquaterra in Palm Beach, Florida, Palmer, working with resident chefs 





CHONee OF FSH cabict oF pucoananion Joe and Megan Romano, has come up with a menu that allows cus- 
“gus 4 a ae tomers to mix and match. Pick from a selection of fish, meat, and poul- 
$i elzed \emon, sive of § hesd parsiey 
Red Snapper ‘16% roasteo try; decide whether you want it grilled, roasted, or sautéed; and then 
Mahi Mabi/Dolphin $14.75 biiey orange enee : : : A : : ; : ; 
seins eorieen aS, aa embellish it with one of ten side dishes including Parmesan risotto, 
Seimon 51551 ms ca eet bs tamarind baked beans, and wilted Asian greens. Aquaterra, Plaza Del 


Sol, 230 Sunrise Ave.; 561-366-4000. Jane Ellis 





SORIAN STEPS OwT Fifteen years ago designer Kipp Stewart 


pioneered the use of teak in outdoor 
imniture. Now Stewart hopes to be at the forefront of another trend by using DuPont 
Yorian in his new indoor/outdoor furniture line. Corian, the coveted kitchen coun- 
ertop material, is durable, resistant to fading from the sun, and holds up in all kinds 
f weather. For Stewart, the material has proved ideal to work with: “Each piece 
omes out smooth and exactly as I envisioned. It’s a perfection that I haven’t found 
in other materials.” The Corian 
Collection has six pieces, which 
come in Dusk, Evergreen, and 
Aurora. The Trees Arm Chair in 
Dusk (right) is $895. Call 800- 
4-CORIAN. Sara Marisa Bliss 


DUBLIN DIGS Right in the center of Dublin, a 


3-minute stroll from the shops on 
Grafton Street, a boutique-style luxury hotel, The Merrion, has been cre- 
ated out of four landmarked 1760s town houses. The Georgian brick 
facades and interior moldings and plasterwork are intact, but modern 
amenities have been added: a full-service spa, two restaurants, a wine bar, 
as well as a fax/modem line and ISDN data port in all 146 guest rooms. 
Alice Roden, a Dublin designer, decorated the rooms (left) using soft col- 
ors, Irish linen sheets, and antique Georgian furniture. There are neo- 
classical murals in the main stairway, parlors that feel like private drawing 
rooms, and two 18th-century-style gardens designed by Jim Reynolds with 
box hedges, geometric beds, and evergreen obelisks. Double room: $380, 


including tax and services. Call 011-353-1-603-0600. Christina B. Wilson 













EXHIBITIONS New York, January 7—March 8 


Controversy often swirls around pub- 
lic sculpture. Track how a work evolves—from sketches and maquettes to 
contextual photos and final pieces—in an exhibition at the National 
Academy Museum. Included is Penelope Jencks’s 1993 bronze Eleanor Roo- 
sevelt (1), abutting Manhattan’s Riverside Park. Call 212-369-4880. 
Chicago, February 21—-May 3 The Art Institute of Chicago examines 
the Japanese government's influence on civic spaces in “Japan 2000: 
Architecture for the Japanese Public.” Included are museums, bridges, 
stadiums, and resorts such as the soon-to-be-completed Ota-Ku 
Resort complex in Nagano Prefecture (2). February 28—May 3 

After going unseen in Russia for almost 200 years, Italian masters’ 
terra-cotta studies for monumental works are now on 
view at the Art Institute of Chicago’s “Bernini’s 
Rome: Italian Baroque Terracottas from the State 
Hermitage.” Call 312-443-3600. Charlotte, NC, 
January 24—April 5 Focusing on still life paintings, 
an exhibition at the Mint Museum of Art reveals the 
changes that have taken place in art over the last 
century. Pablo Picasso’s 1939 Still Life with Glass and 
Fruit (3) is one of 74 works in styles ranging from 
Cubism to Fauvism. Call 704-337-2000. Concord, NH, February 14—Septem- 
er 6 The stories behind regional quilts unfold at the Museum of New Hampshire History. Ossipee seamstress Helen Gertrude 
thurley stiched up her red-and-white “Sunflower” around 1900 (4). Call 603-226-3189. Christina B. Wilson 
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LAYING THE GROUNDWORK 


When one of our top decorators turns to landscapes, you can bet we will learn a lot. 


In her book On Garden Style, Bunny Williams asks, “Why are 
we game to decorate interior rooms, but utterly flummoxed by the 
challenge of designing the piece of earth behind the house? I think it 
may be as simple as this: Without the parameters of walls, floor, 
and ceiling we give up before we begin. But by thinking of the garden 
in architectural terms we go a long way toward demystifying its 
design.” Read on for her practical and aesthetic advice. 


Think of the garden floor as you do the blueprint of a house— 
it outlines how you will live in the space. That’s why it’s so use- 
ful to have the plan sketched out before the trees arrive from 
the nursery or the gravel from the stone yard. A plan forces 
you to think through critical issues before you begin. How will 
foot traffic move through the space? How can openings be 
lined up to provide a long view? 

The lines and shapes on the plan—the perimeter of the 
terrace, the straight or serpentine path, the shape of the 
lawn—not only define the rooms of your garden, but also exert 


their own power on the landscape. 


TERRACES 
The garden floor begins the moment your feet hit the 
ground outdoors, and of hat’s a terrace. In the past this was 
an elevated platform ing the house, a place that permit- 
1 the viewer to look ck the garden. Traditionally in 
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Here she writes about the garden floor—specifically terraces, paths, and steps 













BUNNY WILLIAMS 








Steps can be a grand 
element in the garden 
particularly when 
designed like these 
(far left): wide with 
shallow risers. Left: 
The formality 

of a straight path is 























softened by grass 

underfoot. Above: A 
checkerboard terrace 
of grass squares and 


cast-cement pavers. 


Italy a terrace connected a villa with a sloping hillside, and ig 
formal French gardens it was an imposing architectural exten} 
sion of the house or palace. Today, the terrace is more an out 
door living room and comes in many permutations—elevated 
or flat on the ground, squared off or curving, open to the sky oj 
covered by a pergola, enclosed by elegant stone balustrades of 
charmingly simple, like the dirt terraces covered with the fing 
pea gravel one sees in Europe. 

Because it is adjacent to the house, the terrace shoul 
look as if it belongs there. For this reason you will want to tig 
its design and its building materials to those of the house. Oné 





early English garden designer recommended that a terrace 
should be the size of the room out of which you have just 
stepped. That’s one way to think about dimensions. Use is 
another. And certainly the relative size of the house should b 
taken into consideration when you are planning the scale 6 
the adjacent terrace. 

Stone, the perfect flooring for a terrace, can be civi 
lized—cut into regular geometric forms and set neatly edge 
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to edge—or laid informally with spaces 


between for thyme, golden oregano, 
wild strawberries, even lady’s-mantle 
and lavender. Flagstone, a common 
choice, is the name used for the paving 
stone indigenous to an area—limestone, 
sandstone, or slate. Snapped from the 
quarry in shallow slabs, it is typically 
available in sections approximately two 
inches thick and 2-by-3-feet wide. In 
the East, bluestone is often used for 
paving; in the West, buff or rose Col- 
orado sandstone is a favorite. In the 
Midwest, the standard gray-white flag- 
stone ranges from yellow to pink tones. 


In choosing stone, the closer you 


adhere to the color palette of your 


region, the more naturally your ter- 
race—as well as your paths and retain- 
ing walls—will fit into the landscape. 
“How a stone looks was determined 
eons ago by what Mother Nature 


cooked up that day,” says a colleague 
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ibout the way interaction of molten 
minerals and gases heated and pressur- 
ized inside the earth has given each area 
of the country a distinctive shade. 

The color of a terrace is particu- 
larly important because it adjoins the 
house, so before you order your stone, go 
to a local supplier to study all possibili- 
ties. Take home several pieces to see 
how the color looks next to your house. 

In making a terrace, you are 
paving such a large area that it’s impor- 
tant—visually—to break up the mass 
with pattern. If you have French doors 
centered on the terrace, for instance, 
you can create a pattern in the middle, 
perhaps with colorful tiles of a mill- 
stone. If you are laying a path of two 
materials—brick with a stone border, for 
example—use the same design for the 
terrace but enlarge the scale. The bigger 
the terrace, the bigger the pattern. With 
a contemporary house, a simple terrace 





Ashford Slipper Chair in Mahogany 
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might be made with poured concrete, 
but it will look more interesting if it has 
been scored with lines or surrounded by 
brick or a natural stone border to soften 





it. Avoid a big slab of concrete that 
resembles a mall. 

A word about decks—the great 
American faux pas. Decks can look 
great when they extend a contemporary 
house out into the treetops or when 
they float over a sand dune. They do not 
look great in a suburban development 
hanging off the backs of traditional 
houses. They lack any connection with 
the house itself, and when raised well 
above ground level, as they so often are, 
don’t connect with the garden either. I 
you have a wood house with an elevated 
foundation, you may feel a deck is your 
only solution. Certainly it’s one of the 
cheapest ways to have an outdoor sitting 
area. But you can create a wooden struc- 
ture that earns the appellation “terrace” 
rather than “deck.” Instead of the stan- 
dard four-by-four posts, use larger, more 
massive columns made of wood, stucco, 
brick, or stone, then stretch lattice 
between the piers. Around the dec 
stretch a balustrade or railing as low ag 
possible to allow a view, and add a 
arbor above the window line. The 
stain the deck to tie in with the colo 


scheme of your house. 


PATHS 

Paths are outdoor hallways tha 
move traffic and connect a 
rooms. Indoors, you want a hallway to 
offer the most direct route, but outdoors 
taking the long way may be exactly 
what you have in mind. 

Early-18th-century designers of 
formal gardens viewed the straight path! 
as an extension of architecture into thé 


landscape, an organizing axis around 


which a garden might be planned. Prof 

~ es ” : i} 

ponents of “landscape” gardening whof 

| 

came later reacted to what they perf 

ceived as tokens of insufferable rigidity 
and arrogance, regarding straight walk- 
ways as aberrations in nature. We livé 
in different times and feel free to inte 


grate formal (Continued on page 117) 


HEAR WHY THE 
BOSE’ WAVE’ RADIO 
WAS NAMED A 

“BEST NEW 
PRODUCT OF 1994” 
BY BUSINESS WEEK. 


Tabletop radios are popular for their 
convenience and small size. But their 
sound quality leaves much to be 
desired. No one really expects high- 


fidelity sound from a radio. Until now. 






Set six AM and 
six FM stations 


Just as a flute strengthens a breath 
of air to fill an entire concert hall, 
the waveguide produces room-filling 
sound from a small enclosure. This 
technology and performance is avail- 
able in no other radio. 
You'll touch a button and 
hear your favorite music come alive 


in rich stereo sound. You'll hear 


Easily connect your 
CD ployer, cassette 
Mplayer, TV, or VCR 












CALL NOW AND 
MAKE SIX INTEREST- 
FREE PAYMENTS. 

The Wave radio is available for 
$349 directly from Bose, the most 
respected name in sound. So call 
1-800-681-BOSE, ext. R6964, to 
learn more about our in-home trial 
and satisfaction guarantee. When 
you call, ask about our six-month 


installment payment plan. 


HEAR THE RADIO THAT WOKE UP 
AN ENTIRE INDUSTRY. 


Bose presents the Wave 
radio. It’s the one radio 
acclaimed by leading 
_ audio critics. Because 
| it’s the one radio that 
Rcelivers bis, riche lifelike 
stereo sound plus a small, 


convenient size. 


THE BEST- 
SOUNDING RADIO 
YOU CAN BUY. 

We think the Wave radio is the best- 

sounding radio you can buy. And 


audio critics agree. 
Radio World 


called the sound 





The speakers in conventional 


} a | , ° 
sim mazing...a 

radios cannot produce lifelike Fy eae 

l 


boss, which is essential for 


ea genuine breakthrough 
feat soun 


in improved sound 
quality.” Business 
Week named the Wave 
radio a “Best New 
Product of 1994” 


Popular Science 





Only the Wave radio with acoustic 
| waveguide speaker technology 
produces high-quality sound with 
full, rich bass. 
called it “a sonic marvel” 
| and gave it a prestigious 
“Best of What’s New” 
) award. The key 
is Our patented 
/ acoustic waveguide 


speaker technology. 
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every note the way it’s meant to be 
heard. The Wave radio measures just 
4.5”H x 14” Wx 8”D and fits almost 
anywhere. So you can listen in your 
bedroom, living room, kitchen, or 
any room. And with your choice of 
imperial white or graphite gray, the 
Wave radio not only fits in any room, 


it fits any decor. 


REMOTE-CONTROLLED 
CONVENIENCE. 


Operate the radio from across the 
room with the credit card-sized 
remote control. Set six AM 
and six FM stations, and 
switch between them at the 
touch of a button. You can 
even bring great Bose sound 
to recorded music, TV pro- 
grams, or movies by connecting 
the Wave radio to your CD or 
cassette player, TV, or VCR. 





Or, if you prefer, return the 
coupon below. 

Wired magazine 
said it has a “clean, sweet 
sound that will have your 
friends wondering where 
you’ve hidden your fancy 

speakers.” But you have to 
hear the Wave radio for yourself to 


believe it. Call today. 


ORDER BY 
MARCH 20, 1998, FOR 


FREE SHIPPING. . - 





CALL 1-800-68 1-BOSE, 
EXT. R6964. 


When you call, ask about our six-month installment 





payment plan. (Available on telephone orders only.) 
Also ask about FedEx” delivery service. 
Please specify your color choice when 
ordering the Wave® radio: 
Cj Imperial White (J Graphite Gray 
Mr/Mrs./Ms.__ 


Name (Please Print) 
Address i =v pal 
City State Zip 


( ) 

Daytime Telephone 

( ) 

Evening Telephone 
Mail to: Bose” Corporation, Dept. CDD-R6964, 


The Mountain, Framingham, MA 01701-9168, 
or fax to 1-800-862-BOSE (1-800-862-2673) 


FEY 2a 


Better sound through research : 





©1998 Bose Corporation. Covered by patent rights issued and/or pending. Installment payment plan and free shipping offer not to be combined with any other offer. Installment payment plan available 
on credit card orders only. Price does not include applicable sales tax. Price and/or payment plan subject to change without notice. FedEx service marks used by permission. Wired, June 1994 
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DETA TEs, Dials 


In the big picture, little things mean a lot 





By MARGARET KENNEDY 























At the National Symphony 
Orchestra Decorators’ Show Ho 
in Washington D.C. last fall, I nd 
beguiled by tiny details begging 
discovery in the well-bred rooms, 
Subtle but seductive, these finishij 
flourishes lent the right grace noté 
Quartets of mother-of-pearl 
buttons anchor three-inch box 
pleats atop David Mitchell’s unlir 
sheer curtains (1). A band of cott 
hand-sewn to the back creates a 





pocket to shir onto a rod. Amy 
Cornell Hammond’s diaphanous | 
valance (2) is gracefully tacked uy 
three points and banded with sat 
ball fringe. Watery blue silk-cove 
down pillow by Sue Burgess (3) 

a half-inch flange cut on the bias} 


. = 
and triple-pleated corners. Pine 


boards (4), circa 1760, were 


refinished, given one coat of sealé 


then stencilled with a Greek key 
border before two final coats of 
sealer. Joseph Paul Davis meant t 
floor to look like inlaid wood. 
Sarah B. Jenkins had metallic pai 
brushed over a flat concrete-colo} 
undercoat to age woodwork (5). | 
a handrail conceived by Pamela | 
Gaylin Ryder (6), thick hemp roj 
is anchored by boat-style hardwaj 
and finished with a sailor’s knot ¢ 
chunky tassel. Dee Thornton eke 
closet (7) stocked “with everythi 
a guest might need” out of an 
awkward hall space. She used cot 
taffeta to upholster walls and fast 
the roman shade “door.” Thomas 
Pheasant’s 18-by-28-inch down 
oblong (8) covered with citron si 
damask banded in brown is simp) 
stylish. Inexpensive linen folds it 
a dressing table skirt (9), enhanc 
with costly jade trim. Pamela 
Gaylin Ryder then stretched the 
budget by slipcovering a flea-mat 
bench (10) in terry with linen 
piping and a pleated mini-skirt. 





Knowing that more people, including more orthopedic surgeons, 


sleep on a Sealy Posturepedic should help you rest easy, too. 


2 
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There is great comfort in 
numbers. Like the fact that 
_ more people who sleep, sleep 
on a Sealy Posturepedic® than 
any other mattress. In our Sealy 


Posturepedic Sleep System, the patented 
coils in the mattress work together with 





Bs 
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_ ihe patented steel beams in the 
_ foundation to give your back the 
" correct support it needs. Millions 
~« of backs — from doctors to donut 

makers. So, knowing this about a Sealy 
Posturepedic should put your mind to rest 


about choosing your next mattress. 





©1997 Sealy, Inc 


Posturepedic Support. Only from Sealy. www.sealy.com 
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IN THE HIGH S@Ul EW Book 


For centuries travelers have been captivated by the plains west of the 
Sangre de Cristo Mountains in New Mexico. Indians, Hispanics, Anglo-Americans 
and Alpine Europeans have all put down roots, contributing to a lively heritage 


By HarTsy 


Pearl gray clouds heavy with snow obscured the famous azure 
sky of northern New Mexico, and suddenly it was no longer pic- 
nic weather. But the view held us. So shifting from foot to fast- 
chilling foot, we finished our sandwiches in the vast 
amphitheater of ribboned peach and honey-colored sandstone 
looming five stories overhead. Surely this was once a sacred 
stage for Native American ceremonies. There was majesty in 
the circular canyon west of Taos and a supernatural glow to the 
walls, even in late February. Into this stillness a lone hiker 
appeared and, on a ledge thirty feet from us, tipped back his 
head to the echoing expanse and began singing: 

“You can’t always get what you wa—aant, 


) . 
But if you try sometime, 


SHIELDS 





You just might find, you get what you need.” 

The Rolling Stones’ message reverberated in the ai? 
verse after verse, until the lanky boomer jammed his hands it 
his jeans pockets and sauntered off. | wanted to acknowledg 
his earnest performance, but it didn’t feel right to clap. Her 
was a questing soul stirred by the splendor of the high desert 

Seekers of fresh inspiration or new conquests have bee! 
showing up for centuries on these bone-dry plains west of th 
Sangre de Cristo Mountains. We were picnicking down th 
road from Abiquiu in the heart of red canyon country, th 
landscape that refocused Georgia O’Keeffe’s painting eye. Lik 
O'Keeffe, many visitors put down roots here, some to built 


pueblos or missions, mold pots, weave blankets, farm the > 


High-altitude landscape near Taos, clockwise from top left: An earthen-roofed morado of the Penitente Brotherhood, 


a Catholic sect, sits ¢ 


graze below the Sangr: 


Jeautiful February 1998 


i bluff near Abiquiu, Georgia O’Keeffe’s home. Light catches flecks of straw in an adobe wall. Horses 


de Cristo Mountains. A cottonwood on Native American ancestral lands that abut Taos Mountain. 
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You could fill a few books on the shelf with your 
own experiences. Here's to setting off in search of 
them— in a versatile Mercury like the go-anywhere, 
pack-anything Villager. We designed it to surround 
you and your family in comfort, and threw ina 
sliding rear seat to make you ready for any adventure 
you have in mind. Call 1 800 446-8888 or visit 


wwwamercuryvehicles.com 














The 18th century here had been almost peaceful. Pueblo Indians and 


Hispanics intermarried, irrigated the 


land, write stories, paint pictures of the sky, or carve perfect ski 
runs. Colorful traditions of the Indians, Spanish, Anglo- 
Americans, and, most recently, Alpine Europeans swirl in ani- 
mated coexistence, each ethnic group having contributed to a 
lively heritage. 

I followed these tangled cultural trails for two weeks. First 
with Richard, a friend who knows his way around the high 
mesa and who agreed to guide me, then later with Bill, my 
vacationing husband, at the wheel, I watched history unfurl. 

My tour through time began in Santa Fe, from which 
Richard and I drove north along the High Road to Taos, past 
hamlets famous for their Spanish weaving families. The 
foothills of the S 
Grande meandered in and out of sight to the west. Aban- 


angre de Cristos rose to the east, the Rio 


doned cliff dwellings and inhabited adobe pueblos dot the 
river valley. Among the first to claim the desert plains as home 
were descendants of the Anasazi, who probably settled here 
in the 12th century. I had been impressed by pictures of the 
handsome pottery made by these Tewa-speaking Indians, espe- 
cially the coil-constructed, dung-fired blackware shaped by 
Maria Martinez (1897-1980) and decorated with symmetrical 
black matte designs by her husband, Julian. 

Their creative partnership began seventy years ago, in 
the dusty San Ildefonso Pueblo. We walked around the almost 
abandoned village, its dirt plaza an unwelcoming expanse 
dominated by an ancient cottonwood reaching toward a line 
of unassuming mud houses. Stairs leading into the circular 
kiva were prominently posted “kEEP ouT.” A single-story shack 
advertised the wares of Martinez descendants, but we could 
pass up the five-year-old great-grandson’s offering 





dried clay with a child’s thumbprint and $15 price tag. The 
marvel was that Maria’s blackware had survived such humble 
origins to find its way into collections all over the country, 
pieces valued today at many thousands of dollars. And here 
was her studio—a dusty pueblo. 

The High Road narrows as it threads northeast into the 
foothills of the mountains. The green of the pines and the red 
of the clay stood out against the overcast sky. The air was so dry 
that we eventually stopped recapping our bottled water and 
simply kept chugging. As the road climbed higher, we were 
stepping back in time to the original Spanish settlements. 

The villages—haphazard groupings of mobile homes, 
adobe sheds selling dried peppers, cinderblock garages, wood- 
frame houses—are easy to miss. Craftspeople in these remote 
areas have had to become snappy self-promoters. Some are 
pros. David Ortega sat at his loom in the family weaving shop 
in Chimayo to demonstrate the skill he has been honing for 
more than 65 years, since he was twelve. Weaving has been 
in the Ortega family’s blood a long time, ever since David's 
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land, planted orchards, built mission 


ancestors arrived in 1700 bringing their sheep to the preci 
water of a nearby mountain stream. 

As Ortega shot the shuttle through a network of thre 
at lightning speed, thumped the treadle confidently, and 
launched the shuttle, | asked him if a change in mood wo 
effect the weave. “Oh no, the rhythm carries me along—I 
always happy when I’m weaving,” he answered. “Look, you 
pick out my blankets from the others because the weave is 
regular, so tight.” Sure enough, no light shines through t 
brilliantly patterned rugs initialed D.O. 

The lives of the early Spanish colonists practically to 
shape before our eyes as we wound our way to tiny Las Tra 
pas. The 18th century in this part of northern New Mexi 
had been almost peaceful. Pueblo Indians and Hispanics int 
married, irrigated the land, planted orchards, and built 
sions. They also defended themselves valiantly agai 
terrifying Apache raids. San José de Gracia, Sa 
1776, had to be both church and fortress to its parishion 

When we came upon the lovely double bell-towe 
adobe mission, a dull light played on the rosy walls flec 
with bits of straw. We could imagine families huddled ins 
the four-foot-thick walls during an Indian assault. This sle 
afternoon, however, the church was locked, a convenie 
store across from the rutted parking lot was closed, and t 
beehive-shaped horno oven advertising fresh bread was ca 

My hub for the week was Taos; home, the comfortal 
Fechin Inn just off the main plaza. On daylong excursio 
drove in daisy petals out from Taos, looping west to Geor 
O’Keeffe country, the silver-blue sage-covered plains beya 
the Rio Grande, and north on the 100-mile Enchanted Cir¢ 
a road that shoots by abandoned mines and soars through t 
Sangre de Cristo Mountains at 9,854 feet. 

In between trips, I explored Taos. Two hundred v4 
ago a few brave families moved out of the safety of the Ti 
Pueblo, two miles to the north, to crude buildings that la 
became the central plaza of the town 




















. (Confusingly, there | 
three Taoses: Ranchos de Taos, with its much-photograpk 
San Francisco de Assisi Mission Church; the Taos Ski Vall 
and the multistoried Taos Pueblo, with an Indian populat: 
of 2,000) By the end of the 1800s, traveling salesmen 2 
artists were finding their wagon-wheeled way to the muc 
little trading town, but not until 1912 did New Mex 
become a state, the 47th. 

With a few more than 6,000 people today, Taos courts 
tourists with cozy restaurants, browse-the-day-away book- she 
art galleries enough to sate even the most crazed collecté 
evocative historic museums, and about twenty too many T-sl 
shops. Midwinter, the single-story adobe town feels comforta 


lazy. Poking among the almost (Continued on page | 








sign: Claude Brisson 


Mutry transforms effortlessly from sofa to bed, or vice versa, providing thorough comfort and support. And it 
functions beautifully as a chaise longue for two. Options include arms and pivoting side tables. The styling and quality 
construction illustrate why Ligne Roset is renowned for offering Europes finest collection of sofa beds. 


New to the collection, the Multy chair unfolds into a single bed. 


LIGNE ROSET distinctive, understated furniture, beautifully crafted in France. Ligne Roset offers versatile pieces 


created by top European designers. Visit one of our stores and experience the innovation and subtle luxury of Ligne Roset. 
/ © / c 


Call 1-800-BY-ROSET to order a catalogue or to contact a store near you. 


Atlanta, Boston, Chapel Hill NC, Chicago, Cincinnati, Denver, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, Miami, New York, Philadelphia, Raleigh N¢ 


Rochester NY, Sacramento, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle, Washington DC, San Juan PR, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg 
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TABLES IN Bins 


Brighten the table with colors plucked from the garden. Accented with 
gilded borders and whimsical serolls, traditional forms gain a fresh vibrancy. Mix 


and match different sifides or try combining variations @n a single hue 


Propvug DARA CAPONIGRO 


MELANIE ACEVEDO 


By Jitrt KIRCHNER PHOTOCRAPHY BY 








| hese are not pallid pastels or 
rash colors but lush, saturated 
hues that flatter the food. A 

rio of Rainbow Mozart dessert 
»lates from Lalique (opposite) 
ine up in sorbet shades of 
rapefruit, lemon, and raspberry. 
Jaffodil and iris-colored plates 
near right) have a sunny 





isposition paired together or 
vith white. Yellow and white 
Lbleware Polka by Raynaud. 
-urple plates, Bergdorf 
joodman. Flower-strewn napkin, 
Angel Zimick for Metropolitan 





Design Group. Far right: An 
xuberant fuchsia teapot with 


old accents from Lalique. 








A sky-blue teacup 
from Bergdorf 
Goodman (near 
ight) on an azure 
plate, Polka by 
Raynaud, and 
twilight charger 
from Charles 
Martine. Napkin, 
Archipelago. Far 
right: Citrus hues 
dd zest in a plate 
from Bergdorf 
oodman. Compote 
ind Scarab service 
! plate, Chamart 
) Exclusives. 


SEE READER INFORMATION 
























Scrolls with a 
modern edge: 
Teacup and 
saucer (far left), 
Follement by 
Christian Lacroix 
for Christofle. 
Near left, from 
top: Plates the 
color of robin’s 
eggs and spring 
grass, Christian 
Lacroix for 
Christofle; 
Imperial Green 
from Lalique; 
Polka from 
Raynaud. Spoon, 
Blanchere 


Group. 
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MADAME MODERNISME 


Nonagenarian knockout Charlotte Perriand, furniture and interior designer 
extraordinaire, looks ahead instead of resting on her legendary laurels 


Y MARTIN FILLER 





























Zor one memorable week in New York last fall, the youngest 
ee in town was a 94-year-old Parisienne named Charlotte 
erriand. Long esteemed by design buffs as Le Corbusier’s 
sollaborator on some of the most famous classics of 20th- 
entury furniture and interior design, the amazing Mme. Per- 
iand made her first visit to the city to receive a lifetime 
chievement award from the Brooklyn Museum of Art, an 
mstitution only five years older than she is. But those who 
might have expected a quaint relic of the early days of the 
Modem movement got quite a surprise. 

Sharp, opinionated, and optimistic, the petite but robust 
me. Perriand keeps her sights trained firmly on the future 


nd does not dine out on twice-told tales of past glories. When 
sked, for example, about what she thought about the current 
tate of French contemporary design, and specifically the work 
f Philippe Starck, almost 50 years her junior, she narrowed 
er eyes puckishly and answered, “I don’t judge my contem- 
oraries. | have enough to do myself.” 
And indeed she has. Among her several recent projects, 
ll in Paris, are a teahouse for UNESCO headquarters, new 
remises for the renowned Louise Leiris Gallery, a sailcloth 
reen for the library of her Left Bank studio, and the instal- 
tion design for a retrospective of her career held in 1996 at 
he Pompidou Center. That exhibition, “Charlotte Perriand: 
terior Equipment,” is now on view under the auspices of 
he Architectural League of New York at that city’s Urban 
enter through January 31. 

In the spring, Mme. Perriand is publishing in France 
er long-awaited memoirs, which architectural historians 
ope will shed further light on her professional relations 
vith such major figures as her great mentor Le Corbusier, his 
jousin and partner Pierre Jeanneret, and her later collabora- 


te more details about her private life, over which she has 











ts Fernand Léger and Jean Prouvé. Perhaps there will also 


ilways drawn a discreet veil. 
Celebrated though she may be for her bent metal-tube | 
urniture of the 1920s, several pieces of which are still manu- C 

ctured by Cassina, Mme. Perriand is much less well-known A twenty-something Charlotte Perriand (top) strikes a 

pr the very different designs she produced after her iconic — gamine pose but averts her face in the 1928 chaise longue she 
wivel chair, adjustable chaise longue, and Grand Confort designed with Le Corbusier and Pierre Jeanneret. Her 1928 
‘lub chairs. “In 1927, when I began to work with Le Corbusier, swivel chair (above left) is another classic from her metal tube 
Ihe new technology of metal was the up-to-date means of period. The 1952 wood bookcase-room divider she and Jean 
xpression,” she explained as she sat in her East Side hotel Prouvé designed for Tunisia House at the City University of 
luring a break from her heavy round of public appearances Paris (above center) owes much to Japanese design. Mme. 


ind sightseeing. “I had to work with metal and forget >  Perriand (above) recently at her UNESCO teahouse in Paris. 
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mia New Chrysler Town & Country 


: ~ What apenthouse 


looks like on 


the ground floor. 


The new Chrysler Town & Country LXi offers a whole new 


level of luxury. To begin with, it was designed to pamper 
seven. Inside, 1 ll find such luxurious amenities as leather- 


trimmed seating | Zone Temperature Controls and an 





acoustically tailored 10-speaker 200-watt audio 
And here's one that’s certain to spoil you: Town & ( 
is now available with personalized heated front seat 


this, plus an even more refined design, helps make t 


Town & Country a most uncommon 


ddress. To find out more, simply call 


RYSLER or visit www.chryslercars.com. 


very happy to give you a walk-through. 
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“Le Corbusier gave me a way of thinking that remains very much alive, 


says his protégé Charlotte Perriand. “I always find myself referring to him’ 


wood. To me, wood was over with and I had to detach myself 
from it in order to be modern.” 

Like Le Corbusier, whose renown also rests largely on 
his machinelike designs of the 1920s, Perriand within a decade 
began to see the expressive limitations of the high-tech 
approach, and with him turned toward natural materials and 
“For the 1935 
Brussels exhibition I designed a wood and woven-straw chair 
made completely by hand. And why not? From that moment 
on, I decided I would not exclude any material from my work.” 

Perriand left Corbu’s office in 1937, in part to escape 
from his overpowering shadow. Her career took a decisive turn 
when in 1940, the year the Nazis invaded France, she decided 
to accept an offer from the Japanese government to advise 


vernacular forms. “Things evolve,” she said. 


that nation’s home furnishings industry on modern methods. 
Yet instead of trying to westernize Japan, Perriand was 
captivated by the country’s classical design heritage. “The 
influence of Japan on my work was very great,” she recalled. 
“W/hat astonished me was the rapport between the interior of 
a house and its relation to the landscape. Another revelation 
was the way in which houses were based on modular ele- 
ments—the tatami mat and sliding wall panels. That had 
been our modern dream of standardization, but in traditional 
Japan it had already been achieved. You could buy those ele- 
ments in a store like you would buy carrots, and you could 
build houses without architects. And though there was a for- 
mula, which you’d think would be uniform, it was not. The 
same module could be used for houses on all kinds of sites— 
flat, hilly, or seaside. But in all of them there was a relationship 
between the house and landscape, the Confucian balance 
between man and nature, that was very, very important.” 
Japan’s entry into World War II prevented her from 
going back home. In 1943 Perriand made her way to French- 
speaking Indochina (present-day Vietnam), living in Saigon 
until she was at last able to return to France in 1946. 
Perriand arrived in Paris with a new family: her second 
husband, Jacques Martin, who went on to become a top exec- 
utive at Air France, and her daughter, Pernette, who recently 









accompanied her mother on her triumphant trip to New York. 


Though Perriand{aéver mentions him now, earlier she had 
c + “t 
been married 5 i 


Schoolfield, whdés 
Roth, a pioneer 6&& 


eh, older Englishman named Percy 
id tor her architecture lessons with Alfred 
Aly Modernism and one-time associate of 
Corbu’s. Like other design-aware young women of her gener- 
ation, Perriand had been steered toward an education in the 
arts and crafts and had to pick up her formal architectural 
training later on. 

Perriand’s unusual career shift to a male-dominated 
profession makes her see Le Corbusier as quite different from 


the macho martinet he is often reported to have been. True, 
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when the 24-year-old Perriand went to the architect’s offic 
to ask for a job, he first tried to brush her off by cracking, “ 
don’t embroider cushions here.” And yet, Perriand insiste 
“Le Corbusier was not an egoist. On the contrary, he opene 
me up to new things, and I needed opening, I needed ne 
things. Le Corbusier gave me a way of thinking which al 
very much alive. I always find myself referring to him.” 

Soon after her return to France, Perriand rejoined oat 
with Le Corbusier, though she didn’t formally rejoin his offic 
Corbu’s major postwar project, the Unité d’Habitation apart 
ment building in Marseilles, required the particular insight 
his former interior design specialist. Her prototype kitchen ( 
the innovative building’s compact housing units was a marvé 
of functional organization but at the same time a handso 
composition, recalling both Japanese wall cabinets and t 
work of such modern artists as Piet Mondrian. A further ou 
growth of the all-in-one work-and-storage station was t 
room divider she and the furniture designer Jean Prou 
devised for the Tunisia House dormitory at the City Unive 
sity of Paris in 1953. 

On the modern decorative arts market, those Perrian 
Prouvé bookcase-cabinets now cost in the vicinity of $10,00 
a price equivalent to the most desirable and roughly simil 
case pieces by her greatest midcentury counterparts, Charl 
and Ray Eames. But whereas Ray Eames late in life express 
horror that the couple’s intentionally affordable furnishin, 
for young people had become expensive collector’s items, Pe 
riand has no such compunctions. 

“I’m interested when people collect my authent 
work,” she said, “but I’m not interested in reproduction 
which are usually badly adapted. If the copies were good 
wouldn’t mind.” She is not referring of course to the supe 
Cassina re-editions of her classic designs of the 1920s. All t 
pieces included in the current Perriand show were donated | 
the designer herself to the Pompidou Center, and a few othe 
still remain in her apartment down the street from the fas 
ionably hip Hotel Montalembert on the Left Bank. 

Looking over the century whose design identity she h 





done so much to define, Mme. Perriand has firm ideas abo 
the best and worst aspects of the modern epoch. On the po: 
tive side are the astounding advances in communications at 
information technology. “The rapport between work and hor 
is going to create a new civilization,” she said, and her pe 
spective over close to a century of profound scientific at 
social change makes one disinclined to doubt her. On the ne 
ative side is the harm done to the environment on the road 
modernism. “Pollution is the biggest problem today,” she sa 
“We never thought that our way of doing things was going 
pollute the planet. We have to be very prudent when we lo: 


at progress. But we should always go forward, not back.” m 


custom windows a day, Dena Suing brings out wood’s natural beauty. 


- However, she would. be the first to tell you there’s more to a Pozzi window than meets the 


sesh 


| eye. Like interlocking double mortise tenon joints for maximum frame strength. And thick 


‘glass, ‘giving the most traditional design the warmth of energy efficiency. ‘a8 
well. All shaped to within 1/16" of perfection—as is every window ) 


‘we make, standard or custom. Sure, wood windows can be assembled to the Ry7zi 


WOOD WINDOWS* 
oe HANDCRAFTED IN BEND, OREGON.” 
To visit, raft the Deschutes to its bend, or surf the web to www.pozzi.com. For a free catalog, 


ee su call 1-800-257-9663. ext. HB2. 
apistecéd trademark of JELD-WEN,.© inev@1997 JELD-WEN; itic. 065 ext 
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Hot trends in English and 


American antiques include 
hall seating such as a Regency- 
style mahogany armchair 

(top) and one of a pair of 
Victorian ebony and mahogany 
benches (right). Also popular 
are light woods, as in a pair 
of oak William IV armchairs 
(above). Old finishes ave big 
news, typified by a grain- 
painted Pennsylvania tavern 


table, 1740-80 (above center 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN 
FOREYV Bi 


Collecting fads come and go, but the perennially 
appealing English and American furniture of the Georgian 
age continues to be the backbone of the antiques market 

By MARTIN FILLER 
Every decade rediscovers a forgotten period in the history of desig 
In the 1960s it was Art Nouveau, in the 1970s Art Deco, in the 1980s Bi 


dermeier, and in the 1990s 
classical Chinese. But decade in and decade out, nothing seems to shake tl 





a decade notoriously slow in defining itself—it 


abiding affection that the American collecting public has for English ar 
American antiques from 1700 to 1850. 

Evidence of that constant taste will be found in abundance at Ne 
York’s Winter Antiques Show, the 44th edition of which is being held th 
year at the Seventh Regiment Armory on Park Avenue from January | 
through 25. Such is the national drawing power of that annual fixture on tl 
collecting calendar that the city’s leading auction houses cannily schedu 
their major Americana sales around this focal event. 

Even in an enduring style, the antiques market never remains static f 
long. What is popular in English and American furniture today is significant 
different from what was sought in earlier decades. The pronounced 1990s pré 
erence for simplicity, or at least the semblance of it, is reflected in the né 
desirability of original, unrestored finishes. This shift from the longstandit 
American love of pristine condition is one of the most telling recent deve 
opments in antiques collecting. For many years, dealers felt compelled to shit 
up old furniture, often ruining the subtle patinas that build up on wood ov 
centuries of use. Imperfect painted finishes were similarly “brightened,” 
even fully redone in colors and motifs closer to contemporary fantasies of wh 
the past ought to have looked like. 

Insecure collectors unfamiliar with the pleasingly shabby look of mc 
inherited objects and the less-than-meticulous housekeeping habits of mat 
old-money families were put off by 
crusty wood surfaces and fading paint. 


r eee ny 


es 


Ee; a 
condition confers on furniture. Now —&—_—n i 


To many Americans, high polish indicates high r 
income. Fortunately, more sophisticated spe- 
cialists have appreciated the unmistakable 


stamp of authenticity that untouched 


more collectors agree, and such pieces 
are commanding premium prices because 
of their relative rarity. 

This changing attitude was seen in 
two important single-owner Americana 
auctions held in New York: the Adolph 
Meyer sale at Sotheby’s in 1996 and the 
Kay 


and Richard Barrett sale at > 
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Masterpieces of high-style American cabinetmaking have remained 
stratospheric for so long that collectors in the lower-five-figure range have 


homed in on the forceful presence of furniture by rural artisans 


Christie’s in 1997. Both highly personal, museum-quality col- 
lections contained a number of items in the original finish 
now so highly prized. This could well be part of a “trickle up” 
taste phenomenon: As mail order catalogs promote furniture 
in faux-aged finishes to a mass public, a new high-end audi- 
ence is emerging for the real thing. 

Another trend in English antiques is toward woods 
lighter than those favored by earlier generations. Through the 
end of World War II, the dominance of dark mahogany Geor- 
gian furniture was absolute. Gradually the lustrous, honey- 
colored satinwood typical of the latter part of the reign of 
George II], contemporary with the Federal period in the 
United States, came into fashion again. Traditional interiors 
of the 1960s thereby had a much warmer aura than those of 
the 1940s, even rooms in which Georgian furniture remained 
the constant. 

Walnut was a costly, high-status wood in England dur- 
ing the reign of William and Mary, which preceded the Geor- 
gian era. In the colonies, that wood was more abundant and 
affordable. Cherry was also more plentiful in the colonies, but 
maple and poplar were rarely used in the mother country. 
Though top-flight Americana can equal and often exceed 
English masterworks in quality and price, the Georgian stan- 
dard continues to rule on the worldwide market. 

The 1980s rediscovery of Biedermeier and its related 
European styles helped spur an even wider interest in lighter- 
colored woods in English and American antiques. The birch 
so characteristic of Biedermeier and the bois clair of the 
Charles X style in France had almost no direct parallel in 
England. An unusual pair of English library armchairs that 
sold at Sotheby’s in New York last spring illustrates the trend 
toward paler tones. Made of light-stained oak with ebonized 
details, these Charles X—inspired chairs date from the 1830s, 
during the reign of William IV, who followed the four 
Georges and preceded Queen Victoria. Expected to fetch 
between $10,000 and $15,000, they brought $25,300. Inter- 
estingly, they had last sold in 1995 at the Sotheby’s estate sale 
of New York decorator Robert Metzger, when they went for 
$19,000. 

Nougat-toned walnut pieces of all periods, from the 
choicest burl-inlaid William and Mary chests to Victorian 
occasional tables, are among the hot antiques of the moment. 
Even when richly embellished, lighter colored woods seem to 
imply greater informality than darker finishes, and they work 
particularly well with the pale neutrals that have dominated 
1990s decorating. | 


ices for light walnut have skyrocketed in 
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the past year, with extraordinarily high results at two Christie 
sales in London last spring. And at Christie’s in New York | 
May, a fine but rather plain George I walnut chest sold f 
$123,500 over a top estimate of $50,000. 

English hall chairs and benches are another growth are 
in antiques. A generation ago these sturdy mahogany, walnu 
or oak seats were still relegated to the corridors of large En 
lish houses and institutions, a vestige of the days when calle; 





of lesser rank would be kept waiting on non-upholstere 
pieces outside the drawing room. Clever decorators rediscoy 
ered such chairs both for their boldly sculptural outlines an 
their usefulness for many things—except seating. Hall chai 
are now found throughout the house, from bedside occasion 
“tables” to useful bases for stacks of art books. 

At Sotheby’s “Celebration of the English Countt 
House” sale in New York last year, a handsome if unsittab) 
pair of Victorian hall benches went for $28,750, more th 
twice their top estimate. Even a “Regency-style” hall ar 
chair, that is to say a later reproduction, brought $3,162, mo: 
than double its low estimate. | 

American furniture is no less subject to changing pr 
erences. Masterpieces of high-style American cabinetma 
ing—such as Newport Queen Anne, Philadelph) 
Chippendale, Boston Federal, and New York Classical—ha 
remained stratospheric for so long that collectors in t 
lower-five-figure range have had to look elsewhere. Mar 
have homed in on pieces that rely not on the exquisite craft 
manship found in the rich coastal cities, but on the bold pri 
portions and forceful presence of furniture made by rur 
artisans. 

A fine example that combines both handsome lin) 
and less-than-perfect condition is a grain-painted Pennsylv 





nia tavern table sold at Sotheby’s in New York last year. 4 
$4,600, just under its low estimate, this well-worn piece was 
superb buy for someone who prefers country character to ce 
mopolitan chic. 

Barring any unforeseen upheavals in the market, vis 
tors to the Winter Antiques Show and the Americana au 
tions will find prices for most 18th- and 19th-centu 
American furniture to be steady. Big-ticket showstoppers at 
rarities will always excite the most interest, of course. B 
there is so much good, easy-to-live-with furniture made ¢ 
both sides of the Atlantic during the last golden age of hat 
craftsmanship that the Anglo-American standard is likely 
remain the bread and butter of the antiques trade for mat 
decades to come. = 
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any of us were charmed by the lovely Charlotte Perriand, 
e 94-years-young French designer, when she made her first 
isit to New York City to accept a lifetime achievement 
ard from the Brooklyn Museum of Art this fall. Her work 
ith Le Corbusier and later has impressed us over the years, 
we took the opportunity to have our contributing editor 
artin Filler interview her for this issue. As she accepted her 
ard, she reminded us that the next century is in the hands 
the young, and she expressed great confidence in what they 
ight bring to the world of design. 

Present for her tribute was a notable representative of that 
oup, Chris Lehrecke, who was honored at the same event 
ith the museum’s Young Designer Award. You have seen 
hris’s furniture frequently in our pages, and the future of 
le does indeed look promising as we anticipate this 39- 
-ar-old’s contributions in the years to come. 

| Lehrecke’s furniture these days falls into the same tradition 
that of Christian Liaigre, whose handsome retreat on a 
vench coastal island appears in this issue. | was eager to pub- 
I 


sh this house because | greatly admire Liaigre’s strong taste, 


4s way with wood, and the warm minimalism of his interiors. 


4 





DESIGNERS AT HOME 


Work by designers like Chris and Christian is powerful 
and pure, and it makes beautiful photographs, which is cer- 
tainly helpful in our business. That’s one reason why | was 
intrigued to learn that Vicente Wolf has decided to spend a 
significant part of his time doing photography, in addition to 
creating the graphic interiors and furnishings for which he 
is so well known. 

I took our art director, Andrzej Janerka, to Vicente’s Man- 
hattan loft to see his photographs and his rooms, and we 
decided on the spot that Vicente ought to marry those skills 
in a photo shoot for House Beautiful. 

In another loft not far from Vicente’s, | also made a spot 
decision to publish. This is the new home of the architects 
Hugh and Tiziana Hardy, where I was overcome by the beauty 
of the open space with its partial walls, the juxtaposition of 
old and new, the sophisticated patterns and colors. By the 
time Tiziana sat me down to tea in the intimate sitting room 
adjoining their fabulous ballroom, I was still dazzled, but feel- 
ing very much at home and a little bit in love. And that’s the 


kind of magic we hope strikes you when you read this special 
issue on designers at home. 


Kine Lise, Lary 


EDIT OR IN CHIEF 
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“It was either move or get a divorce,”’ Tiziana Hardy says. When she and her hus- 
band, Hugh Hardy 


brownstone, they 


drawing up plans to renovate their Greenwich Village 
uldn’t agree on anything. Tiziana is a Venetian-trained mini- 
malist who wanted to relocate her ground-floor kitchen and open up the 19th- 
century town house to the sunshine. Hugh, a founder of Hardy Holzman Pfeifer, a 
firm known for its award-w inning preservation work, most recently the New 
Amsterdam Theater on Manhattan’s famed 42nd Street, told his wife her scheme 
was “an act of barbarism.” 

Starting over was the only answer for this couple, known for the warmth with 
which they welcome every friend and worthy cause into their home. After a lengthy 
search, they settled on the top-floor loft in a building in Manhattan’s NoHo, a 
downtown commercial neighborhood (bordering the famous SoHo) undergoing the 
latest wave of gentrification. The loft, which had never been renovated, was espe- 
cially appealing to the couple as an architectural blank slate. 

That a home is the wife’s domain is an Italian tradition Hugh Hardy deferred 
to when he agreed to be the client while his wife became the project’s chief archi- 
tect. Tiziana Hardy, drawing upon memories of salons in Venetian palazzos, devoted 
736 of the loft’s 3,000 square feet to one grand and sparely furnished room. It serves 
as a ballroom for parties, musical evenings, and gatherings to benefit the many New 
York City organizations the Hardys support. 

As soon as you enter the apartment, you face a metal staircase that will lead 
to a future roof garden. New wall partitions that do not reach the ceiling offer the 
promise of spaces yet to be explored. Even in the jewellike dining room, shortened 
walls are reminders of the loft’s size, and exposed 
pipes are reminders of its original purpose. The din- 
ing room’s stuccoed walls rubbed with aluminum 
powder shimmer at night when lit by a Murano 
glass chandelier, a replica of one the Hardys 
admired in a Venetian museum. The sumptuous 
five-by-five-foot fixture was their one major extrav- 
agance. All the other furniture was recycled from 
their old house with just a bit of reupholstery. 

Dinner guests sometimes overflow into the 





deep blue book-lined library, and the Hardys’ two 
grown children and their friends enjoy cozy pasta 
dinners in Tiziana’s sunshine-yellow kitchen. At 
the far end of the ballroom, a small sitting room is 
tented by a quilt made from wedding saris. Tiziana’s 
design studio is also part of the loft; Hugh’s office 
is within walking distance. He claims himself in 


every way a satisfied client. 
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“T feel energized 
by living in 

one extraordinary 
light-filled 
space,” Hugh | 
Hardy says. | 





“Before, we were 


compartmentalized 
up and down the 


stairs among 


small dark rooms” 





Under a spectacular chandelier, 
aluminum chairs surround a dining 
table with a navy blue base 

topped by lacquered chipboard, 
designed by Hugh Hardy (opposite). 
Above: A painting of Hugh 

Hardy’s grandmother and great- 
uncle occupies a place of honor 

in the library, where bookshelves 
are made from blue-lacquered 
chipboard. Left: Plan, 

with entrance at far left, shows 
how the ballroom sweeps along 

the length of the loft, narrowing 


to become a sitting room. 





























Among the pleasures 

of the loft, clockwise from 
below: The skylighted 
kitchen, where Hugh and 
Tiziana Hardy, seen here, 
dine when alone, and 
where she, a virtuoso cook, 
displays another side to her 
creativity. The guest bath. 
In a design concession 

to her client-husband, 
Tiziana covered the 
bedroom walls with French 
ivy wallpaper. Photographs 
in sitting room are all 

by Evelyn Hofer; the table 
with tilted legs came 

from Art + Industry. 
Opposite: The Hardys 
brought in part of 


the chair collection at their 


Berkshire County house. 
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Ile de Ré, the landscape of his 
childhood, is not only a place to 










which French designer Christian 


Rew tes ae he eer 





Liaigre returns to restore himself; 
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it is the root of his aesthetic life 





By CHRISTOPHER PETKANAS 





PHOTOGRAPHY BY JACQUES DIRAND 


PRODUCED BY CAROLYN ENGLEFIELD 











Christian, Liaigre added a vestibule, the only real 
hit of color in the entire house, as a buffer between 
the street and the salon. On the mantel of the 

| delicate 18th-century fireplace, coral brought back 
from ora Bora, where Liaigre designed the Club 
Meditérannée. Vegetal floor covering from Tunisia; 
bench and cotton-covered upholstery by Liaigre. 
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Christian Liaigre likens the vernacular style 
of [le de Ré, a small island off France’s Atlantic 
coast where he spent much of his childhood, to 
that of the Shakers, which the observer cannot 


help but find reflected in Liaigre’s own. la eZ 


“From the severe featureless houses that turn their backs on the world to the 
interiors paneled against humidity, there is not a grain of excess in the way people 


here have always lived,” says Liaigre, whose compassionate brand of reductionism (or 


minimalism with heart, if you prefer) has made him one of the most influential design- 





Napping in the salon on 

his deep linen-covered Opium 
sofa (opposite above) is a 

big summer activity. Opposite 
below: Blackened mahogany 
Ré armchairs with leather 
seats are also by Christian 
Liaigre; cordovan leather 
screen is 18th century. 
Glazing the vestibule meant a 
minimal spatial interruption. 
This page, from the top: 
Liaigre recaptures his 
childhood on the French 
Atlantic coast. The designer 
has hired a landscape 
architect to address the 
garden, where aperitifs await 
guests. The stoic facade of 
Liaigre’s 18th-century house. 


ers of the past ten years. 

And yet functionalism has never preempted 
beauty on Ile de Ré, source of some of the country’s 
finest potatoes and salt. “With very little means, peo- 
ple have made and surrounded themselves with 
things of aesthetic merit,” observes Liaigre. “In the 
old days, sailors returned home from their voyages 
with furniture in the dark woods | love. | wanted my 
house to make reference to both their travels and my 
own. Everything | put in it is like a souvenir brought 
back from an exotic trip.” 

Liaigre’s two-story village house, the partial 
remains of an 18th-century monastery, is grand by 
Ré standards. Gray shutters (those of fishermen’s 
houses are green), a triple genoise (the stack of canal 
tiles at the roofline), and an extravagant sweep of 
garden give it away as a maison bourgeoise. As the 
former residence of the local sculptor, it is also the 
only house on the island with a chiseled stone frieze 
snuggled under its eaves. 

Buying the property four years ago, Liaigre was 
moved by the sculptor’s choice of motifs: harps and 
doves. The neglect suffered during World War II and 
the modern makeovers inflicted in the fifties en- 
chanted him less. 

“This is a small 
house to begin with, 
and the way it was 
chopped up after the 
war into little war- 
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[he kiteh : trafficked room in the house—no surprise there, 


The fireplu . only element Christian Liaigre did not design. Pine 
cupboards b teak counters hc stained with tar “because it amused me to 
use thi roduct Ile de Ré sailors use on their boat hulls.” Chestnut 
wood st betray his admiration for rustic vernacular furniture, in this case 
from the Adirondacks. Table, bench, and picture rail—a reference to the 
rails or which nets are dried in the island’s boat hangers—all in the African 


wood wenge. Navigation maps are of islands Liaigre knows and loves. 
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In Christian Liaigre’s 


bedroom (above), an 
outsized wenge mirror 
is posed directly on 
the floor rather than 
hung. A folding 
luggage stand in the 
same wood has linen 
straps. For a guest 
room (below), Liaigre 
designed beds whose 
headboards are woven 
with island rushes in 
the same manner as 
chair seats. Opposite 
above: For his own 
wenge bed, named 
Ré, Liaigre drew 
inspiration from the 
Shakers. Opposite 
below: The teak 
bathroom is used by 
the occupants of 

the three bedrooms. 
Towel hooks are 


numbered. 


rens made it seem even smaller,” says Liaigre. Ripping out a 
number of room partitions and doorways was the first order of 
business. Linoleum flooring and flowery fireplaces were other 
disposables later removed. 

With the building restored to its original layout, living 
here was better than before but still not ideal. On windy days 
the salon was blasted with sea air every time the front door 
was opened, a problem Liaigre solved by adding a trim, recti- 
linear, glass-paned vestibule that also serves as a repository for 
all the sandy accessories of beach life. A palette of browns, 
blacks, grays, and khakis has the run of the house—except 
here. When the painter asked Liaigre what color he wanted 
the vestibule, the designer told him to crack open a crab and 
study the inside of the shell. 

While Liaigre could have easily gone on making 
“improvements,” he drew the line after redoing the floors in 
wide planks of raw oak and nailing up, then whitewashing, 
pine paneling in all the rooms. The second floor’s lone bath- 
room communicates with none of the three bedrooms it serves, 
resulting in some moments of awkwardness, but Liaigre seems 
prepared to live with them. “Ideal,” it turns out, never inter- 
ested him. “If you come for four-star comfort, you have come 
to the wrong place,” he says of his retreat. “This is a vacation 
house. Have you noticed there is no heating? In winter we get 
along just fine with heavy sweaters and lighting a fire.” 

If the brawny but still somehow sensual furniture in 
Liaigre’s house makes a deep bow in the direction of Asia, 
that’s because he designed it following trips to Thailand, 
Tahiti, and Malaysia. Afterward, the world never looked the 
same to him again. Most of the pieces are in his preferred 
wenge, a rich, oily black-brown wood from Africa. A profusion 
of objects and pattern were never a possibility because they 
would have intruded on the calm and anonymity he sought 
to create. Besides, objects and pattern are very un-lle de Ré. 

“I am always f = 
digging for the roots = 
that reveal the place,” 
says Liaigre. Clearly 
he has found them. 
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By Er1izaBETH H. HUNTER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JEFF MCNAMARA 


PRODUCED BY DARA CAPONIGRO 


“What I like about decorating is that each job is so 
different,” says Jackye Lanham, an Atlanta interior 
designer who prides herself on keeping personal prefer- 
ences out of her work. “I have clients who love pattern 
and I don’t at all, but I like the challenge of working 
with it. The same goes for autumn colors or very for- 
mal rooms. I’m the crew and my client is the captain.” 

This flexibility made Lanham the perfect de- 
signer to cope with the idiosyncrasies of the 1920s 
house where she lives with her husband, Bill, and their 
West Highland terrier. For example, she knew that 
wall pattern would be essential in the dining room, an 
awkward space with eight-foot ceilings and off-center 
windows and doors. “The toile’s busyness keeps you 
from noticing all the defects, whereas plain walls 
would have made them glaring,” says Lanham, who 
even covered her English Regency sofa in the same 
fabric so it would blend in. 

Not all rooms in Lanham’s house are awkward, 
however. The oval entrance hall and many-windowed 
living room are elegant, high-ceilinged spaces with 
elaborate pilasters and woodwork. “But this isn’t typ- 
ical of Atlanta,” Lanham explains about the house 
designed by O.J. Southwell, a native of Louisiana, and 
remodeled for her by Atlanta architect Norman D. 
Atkins. “It’s not the usual brick or Georgian or even 
symmetrical. Here rooms go off at angles from the 
entrance hall.” 

Lanham loved the shingle, granite, and field- 
stone hybrid, as she calls it, the minute she rode up 


the long, curving drive and saw it half-hidden in a 


Jackye Lanham kept her living room 
(left and above) plain and simple—white damask 
slipcovers, wall-to-wall sisal, linen curtains—so 
as not to detract from the handsome woodwork 


or the green vistas outside. 
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nest of old trees and lush shrubbery. Indeed the green- 
ery inspired the color scheme of the house. Large win- 
dows in every room let in vistas so leafy that verdant 
accents were the only way to go. “I couldn’t interrupt 
those views with a clashing color,” says Lanham. 

The architectural endowments of the living 
room give it an English country-house stateliness that 
is perfect for Lanham’s 19th-century furniture as well as 
for her collection of portraits, some bought in England, 
some from Toby West, a dealer in Atlanta. “Most were 
painted in the early 19th century,” says Lanham. “I 
love everything made between 1800 and 1840—-silver, 
porcelain, tables and chairs.” 


Despite its grand woodwork, imposing paintings, 





and fine antiques, the room is low-key and inviting 
the best possible illustration of Lanham’s personal 
design philosophy: “I like soft, pretty rooms where 
nothing screams at you. I want people to say ‘I love 


this place’ but not know exactly why.” 
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A Thai teak Buddha sits serenely 

on a 1940s French limed-oak pool chaise, 

one of many unexpected harmonious oii My eee 
juxtapositions in Vicente,Welf’s =" 
Manhattan taft.. Photos by Diane Arbus 
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‘icente Wolf’s own photographs of his New York loft show a home port for 


_treasures he finds on his travels and a studio for evolving design ideas 
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working out ideas. Yet few such places change as constantly as Vicente Wolf’s 
New York loft, where he has lived for the past nine years. It’s easy to see why 
he has stayed. The generous 1,600-square-foot space commands breathtaking 
skyscraper views to south, north, and east, making that major Manhattan 
amenity, light, the basic organizing principle. 

“It’s like a blank canvas,” says Wolf, “a constantly evolving stage where 
I experiment with things | want to introduce into my work. I travel about 
two and a half months a year, and I’m always bringing objects back from my 
trips. It’s interesting because they always seem to fit. Sometimes I don’t think 
something will fit in, but then the whole place adjusts.” 

Wolf manages to make his considerable skill at combining strongly 
sculptural pieces of all kinds appear to be random good luck. Yet his ability to 
create unlikely dialogues across centuries and civilizations is neither acciden- 


tal nor merely intuitive. First, he is not a provenance snob and is just as likely 


to seize upon the merits of a funky 
1940s upholstered chair found at a flea 
market in upstate New York as those of 
a superb 18th-century Chippendale 
armchair that has been in his home for 


more than fifteen years. nd, his 


view of design is truly gli 


Every designer’s own home is, to a certain extent, a private laboratory for 





Vicente Wolf never worries about adding one more seemingly disparate element 
into his bold mix because his sense of placement and feel for furniture as sculptur 
pulls the oddest pairings together. A gilded Louis XVI bench (top left) is angled 
across from a whimsical 1940s French armchair. Top right: In front of a 19th- 
century artist’s table, a Thebes stool from a flea market. Above: Another bargain 


the nailhead-trimmed chair that pulls up to a 1950s desk Wolf found in London. 





jit each continent once a year,” says Wolf, and —_ Dinner for two, never more, is served at a small French metal 

ne strong presence of objects from Asia, Africa, table (above left). The chairs are Italian Neoclassical in addition to an 

nd the Near East gives the more familiar Euro- asymmetrical 1940s upholsterer’s floor sample. Above right: Between 

ean things a context that makes you look at ~—_ meals, the tabletop holds a Turkish lantern and a head of Buddha. Below: 

verything with a different perspective. With the same confidence he applies to objects of many cultures, Vicente 
Though furniture and accessories often Wolf arranges his exercise equipment, a wall-mounted television set, and 

hme and go in Wolf’s loft, the one constant is his master photographs next to windows with a spectacular skyscraper view. 

} 

Pe ra white images by major figures from Man Ray to Robert 

| applethorpe, Alexander Rodchenko to Diane Arbus are both 


st-rate collection of 20th-century photographs. 


jnifying design elements and windows into other worlds. Vicente 
Volf’s interiors have always seemed to be ready for the lens, so it is 
ot surprising that the designer is now spending significant time as 
photographer, capturing his own work, exotic travel locations, 
ad even advertising pictures for design firms such as Anichini. 
The white envelope puts all the emphasis onto individual 
easures that may seem off-handedly placed but are quite precisely 
ranged. Far from being a minimalist, Wolf might be called an 
»sentialist. He gives every component of his personal environ- 
ent the chance to display its intrinsic nature to best advantage, 
minding us that the acquisition of beautiful possessions is only 


1€ first step in making them truly our own. 
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Vicente Wolf wakes up surrounded 
by his own designs, including the 
_ upholstered bed and his bed linens for 
| Thief River. Behind the French iron 
_ table are photos of bamboo stalks by 
| Wolf. Photos propped on the windowsill 
| and an easel on the floor include 
works by Weegee and Walker Evans. 


SEE READER INFORMATION 
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Unfazed by bold gestures, Robert Couturier led with red. 
When the French-born, Manhattan-based decorator spotted 
the crimson, coral, and acid-green peppermint-striped silk now 
voluptuously framing his living room windows, he pulled out 
his checkbook. “When you do your own apartment, everything 
falls into place very quickly since you know what you like,” 
he says. So there was no hemming and hawing about the paint 
on the walls behind the curtains—which is definitely red. “I 
need to feel protected, and strong colors have that effect on 
me,” Couturier explains, leaning back against a sapphire blue 
sofa and savoring his first smoky sip of lapsang souchong tea. 

“This was one of those pretentious apartments with all 
sorts of complicated spaces—a foyer, a butler’s pantry, a maid’s 
room—but they were each three feet wide and ridiculous,” 
he says. So Couturier, working with former associate Todd 
Gribben, took down some walls and threw up others, rear- 
ranging a two-bedroom apartment into a one-bedroom 
instead. That left him with a long, narrow space leading to 
the liv Ing room Audac i yusly turning the wkward shape into 
in advantage, he fabricated a vaulted ceiling complete with 
. Now he can seat twelve for din- 
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Step through into the expansive living room and you! 
instantly transported—but where? A Venetian palazzo? 
Parisian penthouse? The furnishings, which seem to have be! 
accumulated over several lifetimes, give new meaning to th 
word eclectic. In one corner, 3,000-year-old Greek vases sta} 
next to a 1940s painted glass lamp on a neo-Gothic Englif 
campaign table. Elegant Louis XVI fauteuils are reflected in | 
18th-century Japanese mirror rimmed with gnarled roo} 
Then the aura of history bumps into the shock of the new] | 
stark black and white photographs that splash across the wal 
Thank heaven for red—the strong background color hol 
this hodgepodge together. “Everything I have is different,” sé 
Couturier. “It’s harmonious because it’s all my taste.” 

Who else would dare set a saffron scalloped sofa agait 
an aubergine wall and then add a cast-iron rooster and a slab | 
onyx for a coffee table? “There’s a French way of decorating th | 
tries to remain as whimsical as possible. French civilizatior | 
quite cynical,” says Couturier. “It doesn’t believe in much.” / | 
apartment for him represents a moment in time, and every f 
years or so he sheds his skin and redecorates. “I love buyt | 
things, but I don’t want to get too attached to any one objé 
All this will be sold at Sotheby’s, and then I’ll start over.” 
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Everyone gravitates to 

the back-to-back sofa— 
really just a huge ottoman 
piled with pillows—in 

the middle of the living 
room (opposite). Robert 
Couturier accented the 
ceiling’s grid by painting 
the beams red to match 
the walls. Above: Looking 
in the other direction, you 
see the sitting room—guest 
room, where the designer 
spends time alone listening 
to music and reading. 
Left: Clarence House silk 
and cotton velvet covers 
the yellow daybed, and 
Donghia wool upholsters 
the club chairs, all 


designed by Couturier. 
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Seventeenth-century carved 
Indian doors open to the 
yaa bey eA an Hermes 
leather 1940s desk and 
chair by Jacques Adnet and 
a patchwork of Fortuny 
fabric for curtains. Hunter 
Douglas blinds pull up from 
the bottom and hide the air. ¥) 
conditioner. Opposite: A 
1950s Selecta ime Cairn ere 
opens or closes to modulate’ 
the light on paintings of 
Couturier’s grandmother’ * 
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PHOTOGRAI RICHARD FELBER 

It’s no accide it the countryside of the Finger Lakes 
region in N irk is where painter and garden designer 
Hitch Lyn is chosen to settle. The still-rural towns and 
farmland are peppered with pristine examples of 19th- 
centul ek Revival architecture that remind Lyman of his 
yeal it in Greece and Italy (“when it was cheap”) paint- 
it ssical ruins and gardens. How fitting that he would 


tas his home this richly templed landscape near Cornell 

\iversity, where he studied art thirty years ago and first fell 

in love with Greek-inspired buildings. In the field around one 

perfect American example, Lyman has created his own fan- 
tasy of a classical landscape. 


The house was condemned and scheduled to be 


burned,” Lyman recounts, “when two elderly women bought 





it, moved it here, and restored it on speculation. But they 


couldn’t sell it because there was no kitchen.” That didn’t 
discourage Lyman from renting and then, several months 
later, buying this small 1847 Greek Revival gem. Still without 
1 kitchen—Lyman was cooking on a hot plate—he immedi- 
ately set out to make a garden. 

Although the view was beautiful from the front of the 
house, development threatened it. “I didn’t want to make a 
garden focused on some tract housing, so I turned to a sec- 
ondary view out the back and built a temple at the end of the 


vista.” Lyman found a pair of columns up the road—“per- 


fectly geous Doric columns which I bought for $25 and 
brought home in the back of my truck”-—then designed the 
temple to fit the \lthough he confesses the project almost 
bankrupte he says, “I knew I could live without a 
kitchen, but in’t live without a temple.” 

Two you enters constructed it from his designs, 
incorporating an entablature and square corner columns like 
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those of early Greek examples. “It was such fun—I learned 
so much about the Doric order, “ says Lyman. “Greek Revival 
in this country is not as heavy as what I built—a faithful 
reproduction of a late archaic form.” The arched doors of the 
temple, however, came from old trolley cars in Syracuse, and 
the back facade was fitted with discarded garage doors. “In 
fact, this is just a shed where I keep the lawn mower,” claims 
Lyman. But what a shed. The walls are being painted with 
Corot-like scenes of Italian antiquities, the graveled floor is 
often spruced up with an Oriental rug, and an old wooden 
chair is precisely placed for the best view across to the house. 

Between temple and house, Lyman has created a pond 
and a meadow—his experiment with English landscape 
design. “I’m doing Stourhead or Stowe on a tiny scale, having 
fun with a William Kent landscape—you know, temple, lake, 
long grass,” he says, referring to the English architect (1685- 
1748) who was one of the first to design gardens in the 


Clockwise from opposite top: Hitch Lyman sketches an 
acanthus flower inside his small temple, where old trolley 
car doors open onto the garden. For the shelves in his 
attic-turned-book room, Lyman covers treasured garden 
volumes with marbleized paper; in the room beyond is “a cat 
scratching post disguised as a chair.” The fireplace in the 
kitchen has a raised hearth to make grilling easier; the sheaf 
of wheat, symbol of abundance, was carved by a friend. 
Eleven-inch-wide moldings of tulip poplar frame windows in 
the living room, where American chairs from the 1930s 

are covered in Italian leather. Clipped linden trees, “a souvenir 
of the Plaka in Athens,” shade the terrace and frame a 
view of the temple. Creeping thyme carpets the terrace 
outside the kitchen, and white weeds (‘Tanacetum niveum’) 
billow over a series of stone steps. Center: The Greek Revival 


house is set in a small mown lawn surrounded by a field of 


Queen Anne’s lace; behind it is the garden and Doric temple. 


natural or romantic landscape style. But Lyman’s long grass 
shimmers with poppies and field daisies to remind him of 
Grecian meadows in spring. 

He created a terrace outside the back doors of his house 
so he could enjoy the view of his little Doric shed while din- 
ing alfresco under the shade of four pollarded linden trees. “I 
built the temple to remind me of Greece; | built the terrace to 
be like the squares in Athens, where you eat outdoors on 
teetery little tables under the shadow of the Acropolis.” The 
rest of Lyman’s garden—flower beds and collections of shrubs 





behind the temple—is a laboratory where he tries out new 
plants for his landscape projects. Although an ardent plants- 
man all his life, Lyman has only recently started designing 
full-time, first for his friends and then professionally. “I feel 
that what I know about garden design came from my years as 
a painter,” Lyman says, referring especially to his time in Italy 
spent capturing landscapes in watercolor. “When you sit 


down and study something that closely, you learn.” 
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datura stands on | ble in 

the living roon e Hitch 

Lyman sketch | writes 

in his garde y. The datura 

was grow? a seed sent by 

Georgia © ceffe to a friend of : i . 
Lyma: who then gave some . ot 

to hix:. Opposite, clockwise 





from: cop left: “Early Windflower,’ 
a saunders hybrid peony. 
.n unnamed bearded iris, 


“saddle 


described by Lyman as 
shoe brown and white,” creates 
a bass note in the garden. 
‘Phuopsis stylosa’, a sun-loving 
member of the madder family, 
is a new perennial Lyman 

is testing. This species peony 
(P. peregrina) is the parent 

of many recent colored hybrids. 
A delicate gray-striped iris 
dates from the forties. 
Cornflowers, field poppies, 


and daisies remind Lyman of 





Mediterranean meadows. 
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A small jewel of an [8th-century 


fishing lodge/teahouse in East Anglia has become 
the weekend retreat of designer Veere Grenney 


By CHRISTOPHER PETKANAS PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAMES 


MORTIMER PRODUCED BY CAROLYN ENGLEFIELD 


In the “big room,” six layered colors give the wall extraordinary texture. 
The chandelier and foreground chairs are borrowed from 18th-century 
designs. Carved rococo brackets hold Roman busts. Above, top to bottom: 
The Georgian fishing lodge, attributed to Sir Robert Taylor. The canal seen 


through the dining room’s bull’s-eye window. Grenney at teatime. 
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The dining room (right and top) is a 


friendly mix of 18th-century French 
armchairs, primitive animal 
paintings, and saw-toothed plant 
stands designed by Grenney. Above 
center: The porch is a catchall for 
watering cans and Wellington boots. 
Above: Grenney’s bedroom may be 
squeezed, but it overlooks a rose 
garden. Papier-maché wall medallions 
by Caroline Quartermaine 


RE DE 


A famous duchess said it for every 
aristocratic European family saddled 
with houses that are too cumbersome 
when she told Veere Grenney, “You’ve 
got what we all want: one big room. 
Unfortunately, I’ve got fifty.” 

Would the mistress of one of 
England’s most splendid stately homes 
really trade it for the Temple of the 
Four Seasons? Set in the lush East 
Anglican countryside that Constable 
was drawn to paint, Grenney’s ocher- 
washed 18th-century Palladian folly 
outdoes itself with its own quarter- 
mile-long canal. The rectangle of 
water is sited in front of a bull’s-eye 
window cut into the ground floor by 
one of the Temple’s earlier occupants, 
David Hicks, whose renovation freed 
Grenney from having to do any major 
work. Yes, the duchess concluded after 
a night in the folly’s dog kennels- 
turned-guest quarters, living grandly 
but on a small scale is definitely the 
way to go. 

The deliciously dressy, archetyp- 
ally English “big room” she admired 
claims the upper level of a building 
that Grenney—who headed Colefax 
& Fowler before starting his own 
London interior design firm in 1995— 
had his eye on since he was 14, when 
he saw a picture of it. Long ago, the 
ladies of nearby Tendring Hall, de- 
signed by Sir John Soane for the Row- 
ley family and now demolished, would 
have mounted the stairs to take tea 
while the men fished in the canal. 
Only in this century did anyone actu- 
ally live in the Temple, which Gren- 
ney has leased since 1983. It is often 
perceived as one room because the 
others are afterthoughts—service 
rooms that have become a ship’s cabin 
of a bedroom, and a dining room 
whose snug, cottagey feel is a per- 
fectly calculated antidote to all the 
high style above. 

With its ravishing plasterwork, 
bruised-pink walls, and far-from- 
easy mix of English, Indian, and even 
Moroccan furniture, the Temple’s big 
room is fit for a pleasure pavilion. 

And a duchess. 























SAVORING VENICE 


As cooking classes go, the Cipriani Hotel’s course “Behind the Sce 









in Venice with Julia Child” wins hands down for hedonistic fun. You can# b 





week in this glamorous city enjoying great Italian food and wine in celebra 


palazzos and restaurants with America’s irreverent culinary icon as your. guide 


ha 


By JANE ELLIs PHOTOGRAPHY BY ELIZABETH ZESCHIN 
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“Thank goc or makeup,” Julia Child says in the lobby 


of the Ciy tel in Venice. She had tripped in the Piazza 
San Ma lay before, and her face was black and blue. 
But tl n’t stop her. Joining forty Americans, she shrugged 
off | ajuries and served as both emcee and most distin- 
euished student in demonstration classes taught by Venetians 


| vn for their cooking, at wine tastings, and elegant 
isurely meals. “For someone so famous she is very approach- 
able,” raved one student, who was returning with his wife for 
the third year. Another student summed up the week as “an 
intense experience of the sybaritic life.” 
The idea of gilding a visit to the grand Cipriani with 
cooking lessons was first suggested by the late James Beard to 
Natale Rusconi, the managing director of the hotel, years ago. 


Rusconi now offers courses twice a year. For the past four years 


Julia Child has been as glittering an attraction as Venice itself. 


The highlight of one recent session was a gala dinner in 
the spirit of Venetian carnevale at the 17th-century Palazzetto 
Pisani on the Grand Canal. Guests in fancy dress were enter- 
tained by a classical quintet, actors masked as in commedia 
dell’arte, and a spirited dance band. The hostess, Countess 
Maria Pia Ferri Mistrorigo, offered a menu of Venetian spe- 
cialities interpreted by the Cipriani’s chef, Renato Piccolotto. 

For Julia Child, now in her 86th year, Italian food is still 
a discovery; she claims no expertise. In her own kitchen in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, she simply tosses pasta in olive oil 
and butter in which she has sautéed a little garlic, and adds 
Parmesan cheese before serving. Her favorite Italian food in 
this country is at Felidia, Lidia Bastianich’s popular Manhat- 
tan restaurant. In Venice she had high praise for the fish and 
bean soups and the white truffles, which were just coming into 
their season and perfumed pasta and risotto. 

After the week in Venice, Child flew to Miami for a 
conference on gastronomy and then returned home to begin 
preparations for a new television series with Jacques Pépin. 
Their culinary chemistry has been long established in the 
many hilarious television shows they have done together. This 
time they plan to return to the classics—they will roast a 
chicken, poach a fish, and make créme anglaise—but offer 
new techniques. Thirty-seven years after it was first published, 


Mastering the Art of French Cooking gets a new lease on life. 


Partying Venetian-style, clockwise from top left: 

Countess Maria Pia Ferri Mistrorigo, owner of Palazzetto 

Pisani, greets the masked Julia Child; the dinner tables 

with miniature mask brooches attached to the menus 

as party favors; students dressed for the ball at the palace; 

a miniature wooden gondola cradling white truffles; at 

dinner, a happy hubbub; a raspberry tart with yogurt ice 

cream and a wild berry sauce; fish soup with pasta; 

Child with friends; Carpaccio, »amed for the Venetian 

Renaissance painter—very thin slices of raw beef with a 
iayonnaise. Center: Stuffed quail on a bed of 


san risotto, showered with shavings of white truffle. 

















THINLY SU! © RAW PRIME BEEF 
WI? iPRIANI SAUCE 
Recit m chef Renato Piccolotto 


e Hotel Cipriani, Venice 
Lic mayonnaise 
Lice of ¥2 lemon 
> teaspoons Worcestershire sauce 
4 cup cold beef bouillon 
Mustard 
Tabasco sauce 
Salt and freshly ground black 
pepper 
3% pounds very thinly sliced rib steak 
of beef or air-dried beef (available 
at specialty butcher shops) 

Mix together mayonnaise, lemon juice, 
and Worcestershire sauce in a bowl. Stir in 
beef bouillon. Add mustard, Tabasco, salt 
and pepper to taste. Set aside. Makes about 
1% cups sauce. 

Completely cover ten 9-inch plates with 
slices of beef. Drizzle a thin layer of sauce 
over the meat and create a decorative design 
by running a fork through it. Serves 10. 


STUFFED QUAIL WITH 
RISOTTO, PARMESAN STYLE 
For stuffing: 
2 tablespoons olive oil 
Y, pound ground chicken 
1 whole chicken liver, minced 
4 cups diced bread cubes 
% pound plus 2 tablespoons ground 
veal 
% pound ground pork 
1 tablespoon minced salami 
2 tablespoons ground Italian sausage 
Y% cup heavy cream 
Y2 cup brandy 
1 egg yolk 
Salt, freshly ground black pepper, 
and freshly ground nutmeg 
10 %2-pound boned quails, leg and 
wing bones left intact, bones 
reserved (available at specialty 
butcher shops) 
20 strips of bacon, thinly sliced 
Y cup dry white wine 
Risotto, recipe follows 
White truffle, optional 
Prepare stuffing: Heat olive oil in a sauté 
pan over medium-low heat. Add ground 
chicken, chicken livers, and bread cubes. 
Sauté, stirring constantly, for 4 minutes. Re- 


move pan from heat. Set aside to cool. 

Mix together chicken mixture, veal, pork, 
salami, Italian sausage, cream, br. xdy, and 
egg yolk i wl. Add salt, pep; er, and 
nutmeg to taste and mix well. 


} 


I ill quail Cavities two-thirds full; you will 


need about 4% cur fing for each. Pull the 


skin over the stuffing, reshape the body, and 
pin with a wooden toothpick. Wrap each 
quail with 2 slices of bacon. Place breast-side 
up:in a shallow roasting pan. Add wine and 
reserved bones. Place roasting pan in a pre- 
heated 450°F oven. Immediately reduce tem- 
perature to 350°F. Brush skins with pan 
drippings several times during cooking. Roast 
until skins are golden brown, about 25 to 30 
minutes. Remove pan from oven. Discard 
toothpicks. 

To serve: Divide risotto among 10 warm 
plates and top with a quail. Garnish with 
shavings of white truffles. Serves 10. 


RISOTTO 

9 cups chicken stock 

2 tablespoons olive oil 

Y% cup finely chopped onion 

2 cups Carnaroli or Arborio rice 

Y cup dry white wine 

1% cups grated Parmesan cheese 

6 tablespoons unsalted butter, cut 

into small pieces 
Salt and freshly ground black 
pepper 

Place chicken stock in a pan and bring to 
a boil. Lower heat and simmer. 

Place olive oil and onion in a heavy- 
bottomed casserole. Sauté over medium-high 
heat until translucent. Add rice and stir until 
it is well coated, about 2 minutes. Reduce 
heat to medium. Add wine and cook, stir- 
ring, until it is absorbed. Add % cup stock 
and continue to stir until absorbed. Repeat 
process until rice is cooked. It should be a 
creamy consistency, but still have a bite to it. 
Rice will be cooked in about 18 to 20 min- 
utes. Remove casserole from heat. Stir in 
cheese and butter. Add salt and pepper to 
taste. Serve immediately. Serves 10. 


RASPBERRY TARTS WITH YOGURT 
ICE CREAM AND RED CURRANT AND 
RED RASPBERRY SAUCE 
For pastry: 
6 tablespoons unsalted butter, cut 
into bits and slightly softened 
Y% cup confectioners’ sugar 
1 large egg, beaten 
’%) teaspoon vanilla extract 
Y% teaspoon salt 
1 cup all-purpose flour 
For pastry cream: 
1 egg yolk, room temperature 
3 tablespoons sugar 
2 tablespoons cornstarch 
¥ cup milk 
2 vanilla bean, split lengthwise 
2 tablespoons unsalted butter, room 
temperature 


For assembling: 
4 3-inch pastry tarts 
1 cup pastry cream 
2 cups fresh raspberries 
1 pint vanilla yogurt ice cream 






























Red currant sauce, recipe follows 
Fresh mint 
Prepare pastry: Combine butter, sug 
egg, vanilla extract, and salt in a food pr 
sor. Process until blended. Add flour, pulsi 
2 or 3 times or until dough just comes 
gether. Remove dough from bowl. Dou 
will be soft. Wrap dough in plastic wrap 
refrigerate for 2 hours. 
Roll out dough on a lightly floured surf: 
to %-inch thick. Cut dough into four di 
with a 3%-inch biscuit cutter and place 
a baking sheet. Prick tops of dough all o 
with a fork. Chill for 30 minutes. Bake i 
preheated 350°F oven for 8 to 10 minutes 
until very light brown. Remove pan fr 
oven. Cool the tarts on a rack. Makes 4 t 
Prepare pastry cream: Mix egg yolk, su 
and cornstarch together in a bowl. Set asi 
Place milk and vanilla bean in a sauce 
and bring to a boil. Remove pan from h 
Remove vanilla bean. Slowly whisk m 
into egg mixture. Pour mixture back into t 
saucepan. Cook over medium heat, stirri 
constantly, until thickened. Remove pan fr 
heat. Stir in butter until incorporated. P. 
pastry cream into a glass bowl. Cover the s 
face of the cream with plastic wrap. Re 
erate for at least 1 hour. Makes about 1 ct 
To assemble: Spread a layer of the pas 
cream over each tart. Starting at the outs 
edge of the tarts, make one circle of rasp 
ties. Place tarts on 4 individual plates. Pl 
a scoop of yogurt in the middle of each te 
Spoon about 4 tablespoons red currant a 
red raspberry sauce on each plate. Garn} 
plate with berries and fresh mint. Serves 


RED CURRANT SAUCE 
1 cup fresh or frozen red raspberries 
3 cups fresh or frozen red currants 
Y cup sugar 
1% tablespoons potato starch mixed 
with 2 tablespoons red wine 
Place raspberries, 2 cups red currants, 4 
1 cup water in a saucepan. Bring mixture t 
boil, stirring constantly until mixture is 1 
consistency of a purée. Remove pan fre 
heat. Strain through a sieve into a bowl. L 
card seeds. Place back in pan. Add sugar 4 
bring to a boil for 1 minute. Lower heat 
simmer. Stir in potato starch mixture a 
cook for 1 minute. Remove pan from he 
Stir in remaining red currants. Cool at ro‘ 
temperature. Sauce will keep 1 week reft 
erated. Makes 4 cups sauce. = 
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“Fastest 
“Fiesta 
in the 


“West-a. 


Taco Fiesta Pie 

Prep time: 20 minutes - Ready to serve in 30 minutes 
1 pkg. Pillsbury Refrigerated Pie Crusts 
1 lb. ground beef 
1 (15-0z.) can spicy chili beans, undrained 
1/2 cup salsa 
6 oz. (1 1/2 cups) shredded Cheddar cheese 
1 cup shredded lettuce « 1/2 cup chopped tomato 
Optional: green onion slices, sour cream, ripe olives, 
chopped jalapenos 


UNFOLD 

Untold pie crust; place in 9-inch pie pan. Prick 
bottom and sides with fork; flute edge. Cut 13 
(2 inch) triangle pieces from remaining crust; 
place around crust edge. Bake at 425° F for 9-11 
minutes or until light golden brown. 

COOK 

In large skillet, brown ground beef; drain. Add 
chili beans, salsa and 1 cup of cheese; mix well. 
Cook over low heat for 2-3 minutes or until 
cheese is melted 

FILL 

Spoon meat mixture into baked shell. Top with 
remaining ingredients 


6 servings 
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Continued from page 22 


a violent » .understorm erupting at midnight, just after he 


died, th» winds roaring across the golf course‘and Dylan bay- 
ing | can’t swear that it really happened. It might have 
been my raging spirit. 

But I know for certain that there was a storm three 
months after he died. It was our wedding anniversary—the 
26th—and | was standing on a ladder painting the bathroom 
ceiling when | heard a terrible crash. I tried to look out the 
window, but the whole front of the house was enveloped 
in green leaves. A maple tree had been uprooted by a freak 
wind, the very tree | had wished I could afford to cut down 
because it darkened the house. “Did you do that, Charlie?” 
I said, right out loud, wanting to believe he was giving me 
an anniversary present. 

Inevitably, reluctantly, after a year and a half of ignor- 
ing facts, I realized I’d have to move. The taxes, the mort- 
gage, the upkeep—even the persistent nesting pigeons—were 
all too much for me. The children’s bedrooms stood empty 
and every day I wandered through the place, checking the 
basement, checking the attic, like a ghost haunting my own 
house. Lucy was at graduate school in the midwest and Jeff 
was working in the south. Of course they were horrified when 
I told them I was moving. But | wouldn’t be the first of our 
group to leave an empty nest. Ours was the kind of village 
people chose because of the good schools, and except for a 
small permanent core, couples flew off when the children did. 
My friends and the parents of my children’s friends were going 
back to the city or buying condos. Some divorced, and there 
were deaths. Suddenly their houses were filled with strangers, 


Travel 
Continued from page 42 


deserted stores running randomly off the main plaza, Bill and I 
ambled into Kit Carson’s 19th-century adobe hacienda-museum, 
complete with racks of guns and his third wife’s wedding gown. 
Beautiful, dark-eyed Josepha was fourteen when she married 
Carson. Her trail-blazing husband had been a remarkable 
provider, we learned. In 1853 he drove 6,500 sheep from New 
Mexico to California through Indian territory, making $35,000. 

To visit the Fechin Institute, the exquisite two-story 
adobe house designed by the Russian artist Nicolai Fechin in 
the late 1920s, Bill and I made an appointment with his 83- 
year-old daughter. Eya Fechin lives in the adjacent studio, 
where as a twelve-year-old she sat sphinx-still for her hand- 
some, remote father. Tiny and aggressively contrary today, she 
doggedly nurtures his reputation but not necessarily those of 
his peers. “O’Keeffe—well, yes,” she shrugged. “My father 
went to one of her shows in New York and he said, ‘She does 
flowers well but perhaps she should paint something else.’ ” 


Light catches the hand-hewn planes of Fechin’s carved 
columns and lintels, inviting you to run a finger along the 
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the next generation of families with young children. 

I found a converted barn three miles away with slee 
ing lofts for guests, a mammoth fireplace, and a 25-by-25-fo 
living room. It was a place of charm and atmosphere th 
made it bearable to give up living on the golf course. 

Jeff and Lucy came home to help me move. By th 
they were resigned, even approving. We took down the fi 
gong we had bolted to a tree and the horseshoe that hung o 
the back door. We gave Charlie’s scythe to friends in t 
country. We slid Jeff’s vaulting pole, too precious to entrust 
anyone else, into our station wagon for the move. 

We stood on the terrace and looked at the golf course 
the movers finished hauling our furniture out to the truck. 
knew we could come back whenever we felt homesick. Aft 
all, | wasn’t moving far. We could walk on the golf course aa 
get a peek at our old house. It would always be there, as sol 
as the rock of Gibraltar. 

But now it won’t be. 





I know I can see our house being bulldozed or dy 
mited—the plan at the village hall only says “demolished” 
but I don’t think Pll have the nerve to watch for a long-fi 
gotten Barbie doll flying out of the cloud of dust. When I dri 
past in the future, I'll just narrow my eyes and look at t 
empty grassy spot where our house was. I'll see what used to 
there—a home, a launching pad. m | 
| 
This is Betsy Brown’s third Thoughts of Home essay. Her first, 
“Sneaking Home” in House Beautiful’s July 1994 issue was ab 
her previous family home. She lives in Ossining, New York. 


highly waxed petals of a sunflower or wings of a mythical bi) 
Even if the whimsical scrolls on cabinet doors or stylized sh 
on swinging gates belie a brooding temperament, his lett 
fairly growl. About Taos’s artistic crowd, he wrote, “All, li 
small children, indulge themselves ad nauseam.” 

At the center of this circle of artists presided the soc 
magnet, Mabel Dodge, a New York heiress whose fourth hi 
band, Tony Luhan, was a Taos Pueblo Indian. In their fo 
years together Luhan never learned to read or write. But 
did oversee the transformation of a 150-year-old hovel into 
enchanting, three-story pueblolike villa, Los Gallos. Gue 
filled the big house, scores of the creative minds of the c 
including Ansel Adams, Willa Cather, Aldous Huxl: 
Martha Graham, Carl Jung, and Georgia O'Keeffe. O’Keef 
however, was only an occasional visitor, preferring the sc 
tude of her spare adobe house sitting on a lonely bluff abe 
Abiquiu. (Limited tours of this house are offered by appoii 
ment through the Georgia O’Keeffe Foundation.) 

Among the gifted people she lured to Taos, Mabel’s 
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http://www. iweb.net/nzwool 


Kitchen & Bath 
Bosch Dishwashersm@1-800-866-2022 
Calphalon m1-800-809-7267 
http://www.calphalon.com 
Dacor @ http://www. gecoaa com 
Jenn-Air @1-800-JENN-AIR 
http://www. jennair.com 
Kohler Com any m 1-800-4IKOHLER ext.BR2 
ttp://www.kohlerco.com 
Kohler Coordinates mw 1-800-772-1814 ext.239 
Thermador m 1-800-656-9226 ext.21 
http://www.thermador.com 
Whirlpool m1-800-253-1301 
http:/Avww.whirlpoolappliances.com 


_ Windows 
Andersen® Windows & Patio Doors 1-800-426-4261 
Hurd Millwork Company m 1-800-2BE-HURD 
http://www.hurd.com 
Marvin Windows & Doors m 1-800-346-5128 
‘ http:/www.marvin.com 
Pozzi Wood Windows m 1-800-257-9663 
http://www.pozzi.com 
Velux Roof Windows & =e llghis 
1-800-283-2831 
Weather Shield m 1-800-477-6808 
http://www.weathershield.com 
Miscellaneous 
American Institute of Architects 
1-800-AIA-9930 mw http://www.aia.org 
Atrovent Nasal Spray @ 1-888-ATROVENT 
http:/Awww.atrovent.com 
Bruce Hardwood Floors m1-800-722-4647 
Celestial Seasonings m1-800-2000-TEA 
Christopher Radko m 1-800-71-RADKO 
Gevalia Kaffe m 1-800-GEVALIA 
http://www.gevalia.com 












Lake Austin Spa Resort m 1-800-847-5637 
; http:/Avww.lakeaustin.com 
Lindal Cedar Homes m 1-800-426-0536 
http:/Awww.lindal.com 
L.L.Bean @ http:// v.\Ibean.com 
Mannington _ In pression: lection 
1-800-443-5667 
Rainbow International Carpet Care & Restoration Specialists 
1-800-840-7404 w http://www. rainbowintl.com 
Sauder Woodworking Co 1-800-4-SAUDER 
http: Iw I.Sé 
Sherwin Wil S 
http 
Sunbrella@, 


Swarovski Silver Cr : 

The Iams Gompar 1 

http://www.iams.cor € 2 

Tile Promotion Board 300-881-8453 
ilsonart Floo J 7 

Zenith Elect 

Zithromax by Pfize 





prize catch was D.H. Lawrence, who 
rewarded his hostess by writing short 
stories in which she meets appallingly 
violent deaths. Theirs was a complicated 
relationship, a constant power struggle, 
but they did share a deep appreciation 
for the wonders of the natural world. 
Lawrence often wrote that a new part of 
his soul awoke in New Mexico. Still, he 
needed space away from the manipula- 
tive Mabel. He and his wife, Frieda, 
moved into an isolated cabin twenty 
miles north of town. 

The dirt road hugging Lobo Peak 
was icy the afternoon Richard and | 
drove north on the Enchanted Circle to 
pay tribute to the volatile English nov- 
elist at his shrine and former ranch. We 
walked the last mile breathing in the 
ponderosa pines’ perfume and catching 
glimpses of the San Cristobal Valley 
below. The simple white stucco memor- 
ial to Lawrence and Frieda sits high on a 
cedar-enclosed clearing. When we 
pushed the creaking door open to the 
musty room, shafts of sunlight streamed 
through wreath-shaped windows. At a 
kind of secular altar, Lawrence pilgrims 
had left offerings: scraps of poetry, 
Japanese business cards, pinecones. 

Down the hill, the old cabin 
hunched under snow. According to 
Mabel’s memoirs, Lawrence was happy 
scrubbing his shirts in tubs of hot soapy 
water on the porch. We walked around 
it, pressing our noses to the windows of 
the three simple rooms. The towering 
pine outside the house had been the 
subject of a haunting O’Keeffe painting: 
a perspective up through massive green 
branches into a cobalt blue starlit night, 
from the ground. We knew we were 
inhaling rare inspiration that winter 
afternoon. 

The next week, four feet of new 
snow buried Bill and me in the Taos Ski 
Valley, a charming Euro-resort of lodges, 
shops, and restaurants nineteen mean- 
dering miles north of Taos. Proud of its 
72 no-nonsense alpine trails, the valley 
is lucky to have 320 annual inches of 
snowfall. At the friendly Thunderbird 
Lodge, with its rich Continental din- 


























ners, we might well have been tuck 
into the Alps. Or so I felt as my po 
tailed Austrian ski instructor shout 
over his shoulder into the thin, erys 
air, “Like this, float!” On the ot 
hand, the margaritas tasted deliciou 
south-of-the-border, and the coun 
and western singers twanged in a do 
hill cowboy mutation. 

Alpine hoteliers and mou 
taineers are the latest wanderers 
become intoxicated by this irresisti 
high-altitude landscape they now sh 
with previous generations of settlers. 
O'Keeffe once wrote, “If you ever go 
New Mexico, it will itch you for the r 
of your life.” The age-old solutio 
tempting—simply stay. m= 


Hatsy Shields writes regularly for Hous 
Beautiful. 


EXPLORING TAOS 

For comfort and convenien 
stay at The Fechin Inn; 800-811-29 
For cozy nights in a BGB alive w 
memories, try The Mabel Do 
Luhan House; 800-846-2235. 
sandwiches at Casa Fresen Bake 
505-776-2969 in Arroyo Seco, j 
north of town. Savor dinner in fron 
a crackling pifion-wood fire at 
Martin’s; 505-758-1977. Call the Ge 
gia O’Keeffe Foundation, 505-6 
4539, for tours of her house at Abiqu 
from April through November. Mé 
reservations at least four months 
advance. 

IN THE Taos Ski VALLEY Thi 
derbird Lodge offers a package wé 
including lift tickets and ski lessons, ¢ 
three delicious meals a day; 505-7) 
2280. For lunch, step out of your $ 
into The Hondo Restaurant at the ] 
at Snakedance; 505-776-2277. 

SUGGESTED READING Oliver| 
Farge’s Laughing Boy, Willa Cath: 
Death Comes for the Archbishop, Jc 
Nichols’s The Milagro Beanfield War, i 
Lois Rudnick’s Utopian Vistas. 

Maggie Greenwood’s tour ti 





entertains with history and geography 
the Enchanted Circle; 505-377-68 


TOMOTIVE 
Jpt A4 2.8 
) up with this fast paced world in the 
Audi A4 2.8. For more information, 
e #1. Free. 
JICK MOTOR DIVISION 
more information on the Buick Riviera 
fo receive your free catalog, circle #2. 
\TERA 
= conventional wisdom aside. Dispose 
our preconceptions and get ready to 
For information on “The Caddy that 
’ circle #3. Free. 
1EVROLET LUMINA 
more information regarding the 
ry Free Value” of Chevrolet Lumina, 
e #4. Free. 
MMY BY GMC 
ymplish what you have to do and what 
want to do, with ease and confidence. 
le #5. Free. 
NCOLN NAVIGATOR 
most luxurious way to travel...any- 
e. For information circle #6. Free. 
2RCURY MOUNTAINEER 
sport utility vehicle that doesn’t sacri- 
comfort for capability. It gives both. 
nformation circle #7. Free. 


ME FURNISHINGS 
KER FURNITURE 
Archetype Collection has the elegance 
hance a formal setting or blend with 
family heirlooms. Contemporary in 
and handcrafted in English Sycamore 
ers, the Archetype Collection is avail- 
in dining, bedroom and occasional fur- 
>. Circle #8. $8. 
Y LINENS BY DIANE MORRIS 
premier source for interior designer 
ty bedding ensembles. The Bay 
is Bedroom Design Dictionary: A 
> to help you understand and use inte- 
lecorator terms...from fabric to fringe 
lows. Circle #9. $2. 
ERNHARDT 
nting the Embassy Bow Collection 
-droom, dining room and living room. 
e #10 for a catalog. $12. 
=NTURY FURNITURE INDUSTRIES 
brochure illustrates traditional, con- 
orary and Oriental wood collections, 
ipholstered furniture. For a free cata- 
ircle #11. 
ESIGN CENTERS INTERNATIONAL 
=senting the world’s finest interior fur- 
ngs for the home and office. To learn 
about the design center nearest you, 
#12. Free. 
REXEL HERITAGE FURNISHINGS, INC. 
ing styles and unique finishes are part 
> legacy of quality and craftsmanship 
h has been uncompromising since 
_ To make yourself at home with a 
erful assortment of wood and uphol- 
furniture, circle #13 for a free brochure. 
-A. FRAMBURG & COMPANY 
of the finest traditions in lighting 
s over 400 styles, including 
ic, Empire, Victorian, Georgian, 
y American, Art Deco, Art 
yeau & soft contemporary. Circle #14 
atalog. $15. 
ICKORY CHAIR COMPANY 
ng specialists in 18th and 19th century 
furniture for over 80 years. Their 
age James River Collection catalog 
res furniture for every room in the 
-, including the finest Queen Anne, 
pendale, and Hepplewhite styling. 
> #15. $16. 
ARASTAN 
on is fleeting, unless it’s Karastan. 
ugs and carpets lend distinctive pres- 
to any decor. Send for a full-color 
jure. Circle #16. $3. 
A BARGE INC. 
que collection of over 300 hand-craft- 
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ed mirrors and tables and accent furnish- 
ings created by artisans from around the 
world. For a catalog please circle #17. $7. 
18. LA-Z-BOY 

For our free home furnishings kit including 
product information and a decorating guide 
complete with planning grid and furniture 
templates, circle #18. 

19. THE LANE CO. 

The world’s largest cedar chest producer. 
Cedar is nature’s only protection against 
moth damage. For more information and a 
catalog which contains over 100 styles 
circle #19. $3. 

20. PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER 

The West Coast’s largest resource for tra- 
ditional & contemporary furnishings for 
home and office. Visit IdeaHouse, our 
4,000 square-foot “California Country 
Cottage,” showcasing the most current 
design trends and home technology. Circle 
#20 for a free brochure. 

21. S&S MILLS CARPET 

Our free brochure featuring over 700 
color/style combinations of premium 
quality carpet—plushes,  velvets, 
berbers, track-resistant styles, com- 
mercial grades. Order direct from the 
mill and save! Circle #21. Free. 

22. THOMASVILLE FURNITURE 

For “Welcome to Thomasville,” a brochure 
showcasing new selections and pieces, as 
well as upcoming events and promotions, 
circle #22. Free. 

23. UNIVERSAL FURNITURE 

Alexander Julian Home Colours offers a 
vintage look for the *90s...includes dining 
room, bedroom, occasional pieces and 
upholstery. Circle #23. $15. 

24. WAMSUTTA COLOR BY DESIGN 

Sheets and accessories that mix and 
match to put a little excitement back 
into your bedroom. For a free copy of 
the Wamsutta Color by Design book- 
let, please circle #24. 

25. WELLINGTON’S LEATHER FURNITURE 
Our 70-page color catalog features only the 
finest American leather manafacturers in 
the industry. Styles include traditional, 
southwestern, contemporary and more. 
With nationwide delivery direct to your 
home, we guarantee savings and service. 
This guide is a must for anyone considering 
fine leather furniture. Experience for your- 
self, the aura of comfortable elegance that 
only leather can provide. “Since 1982.” 
Circle #25. $5. Refundable. 

26. WOOLS OF NEW ZEALAND 

Decorwool brand carpets combine the 
latest tone, patterns and textures with 
the classic beauty, comfort and practi- 
cality of New Zealand’ wool. 
Transform your home from the floor 
up with colorful Decorwool carpets. 
For a retail listing or a full-color 
brochure circle #26. Free. 


KITCHEN & BATH 

27. AMERICAN STANDARD 

We Want You To Love Your Bathroom. A 
32-page guide filled with interesting facts, 
ideas and inspiration to consider when 
planning your bathroom. Circle #27. $2. 
28. CALPHALON 

The Calphalon family of cookware and 
accessories brings the finest in quality and 
performance to your kitchen. For more 
information circle #28. Free. 

29. JENN-AIR 

A full-line of innovative kitchen appliances 
under 4 sophisticated banners: the sleek 
Expressions® collection; stainless-steel 
Pro-Style line; stylish Designer line and 
stunning new Blue Creek line. For a free 
Jenn-Air upscale appliance brochure 
circle #29, Free. 

30. KOHLER BATH & KITCHEN IDEAS 

A complete set of full-color product cata- 


logs covering baths and whirlpools, show- 
ers and lavatories, toilets, bidets, kitchen 
and entertainment sinks, faucets and acces- 
sonies. Please circle #30 for your catalog set. $8. 
31. KOHLER COORDINATES GRACIOUS LIV- 
ING MAGAZINE Bath and Kitchen Ideas 
from Kohler Coordinates. 128 pages fea- 
turing products from Kohler Coordinates 
partners—Kohler, Daltile, WilsomArt, 
Robern, Sub-Zero, Dacor, Canac, Ann 
Sakks, Tile & Stone & Dutch Boy Paint. 
Circle #31. $6.95. 

32. MRS. TEA BY MR. COFFEE 

For more information and ideas on a Bridal 
Tea Party circle #32. Free. 

33. WHIRLPOOL HOME APPLIANCES 

The Time Smart® Kitchen, a 16-page color 
brochure with dozens of products and 
design strategies meant to save time and 
make your kitchen run more efficiently. 
Circle #33. Free. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

34. AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
Home Delivery: How an AIA architect can 
help you realize your dream home. For tips 
and ideas circle #34. Free. 

35. BRUCE HARDWOOD FLOORS 

Hardwood “Design Idea’ Catalog - 32 color 
pages loaded with room scenes, decorating 
ideas, and style options. Illustrates how a variety 
of hardwood pattems create distinctly different 
looks within the same room setting. Includes 
information on colors, finishes, construction, 
installation and maintenance. Circle #35. Free. 
36. CELESTIAL SEASONINGS 

Health and Happiness for your body, mind 
and soul. Fine Teas and gifts. Circle #36 
for a free catalog. 

37. GEVALIA KAFFE 

Fine coffees of Europe—over 22 distinctive 
Roasts, Select Varietal® and Flavored coffees. 
For more information circle #37. Free. 

38. LAKE AUSTIN SPA RESORT 

In the breath-taking Texas Hill Country is the 
perfect retreat where you can relax, enjoy nature 
and pamper yourself. Whether you’re interested 
in shaping up, or just want to wind down, this all- 
inclusive resort is the place for you. Circle #38 
for more information. Free. 

39. L.L. BEAN 

Since 1912 we’ve offered value, cloth- 
ing and gear for those who love the 
outdoors, all backed by our 100% sat- 
isfaction guarantee. Please circle #39 
for a free catalog. 

40. MANNINGTON NATURALS COLLECTION 
Naturals provides the most realistic look of 
real wood and stone with the benefits of 
vinyl. Available at specialty flooring 
retailers only. Circle #40. Free. 

41. PERSTORP FLOORING 

Pergo Original®, the revolutionary 
laminate floor from Sweden, combines 


extraordinary durability and easy 
maintenance with 24 beautiful 
designs. 15-year Limited Triple 


Warranty guarantees that the high- 
pressure melamine laminate surface 
will not wear, fade, or stain. Circle 
#41 for free information. 

42. PORK. THE OTHER WHITE MEAT® 

What’s next after chops and roasts? Try 
stir-fry, tenderloin, rack of pork and other 
great dishes from our new recipe brochure. 
Circle #42. Free. 

43. RAINBOW INTERNATIONAL 

Carpet Care & Restoration Specialists. For 
expert spot and stain removal call a 
Rainbow specialist for deep carpet cleaning, 
dyeing and repair services with no hidden 
costs or added charges. Circle #43 for your 
free Carpet Care Guide. 

44. SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 

Save big on your next painting or 
wallpapering project. Send for a free 
coupon savings book to get 
20%...25%...30% off quality paints & 


stains, wallcoverings, tools and associ- 
ated products. Sherwin -Williams...Where To 
Get It. Circle #44. Free. 

45. SPIEGEL 

Everything you need for your home 
and wardrobe. Get our latest catalog 
plus a $10 certificate. Circle #45. $3. 
46. SUNBRELLA/SOMFY RETRACTABLE AWNINGS 
Enjoy sun or shade at the touch of a 
button with a motorized retractable 
awning using 100% _ solution-dyed 
Sunbrella acrylic fabrics and Somfy 
motors. Sunbrella fabrics provide out- 
standing durability and fade resis- 
tance. For information circle #46. $1. 
47. SWAROVSKI SILVER CRYSTAL 

A collection of more than 130 sparkling cut 
crystal figurines made in the Austrian 
Tyrol. Swarovski Silver Crystal features 
20 theme groups such as Crystal Melodies, 
Beauties of the Lake and South Sea. Fora 
free catalog circle #47. 

48. THE IAMS COMPANY 

Eukanuba® with OmegaCoat™ provides opti- 
mal nutrition for dogs through all life stages. 
With three puppy formulas adjusted for different 
breed sizes and a variety of adult dog foods, 
including new Senior Maintenance Formula. 
Circle #48 to be on Eukanuba’s mailing list. Free. 
49. TILE PROMOTION BOARD 

For a free introductory brochure on 
ceramic tile and how to make it a part 
of your lifestyle, circle #49. 

50. WILSONART FLOORING 

An innovative new laminate flooring mate- 
rial designed to be attractive, durable and 
easy to clean. Available in a variety of 
woodgrain planks and stone-look tiles, 
each complemented by color coordinated 
trim items. For a free catalog circle #50. 
51. ZENITH 

A U.S. leader in television and video 
products and a market leader in televi- 
sion technology, Zenith is leading the 
way to the future of digital and high 
definition television. Circle #51 for 
more information. Free. 


WINDOWS 

52. HURD MILLWORK COMPANY 

Enjoy big, beautiful windows, energy 
efficiency and year-round comfort. 
For a free brochure circle #52. 

53. MARVIN WINDOWS & DOORS 

“Made To Order’ shows how made-to- 
order wood and clad-wood windows and 
doors can enhance your home. Helps deter- 
mine your needs for design, energy effi- 
ciency and maintenance, and allows you to 
choose the products and options to match. 
For free catalog circle #53. 

54. PELLA WINDOWS & DOORS 

“Making Great Window Decisions,” a 24- 
page color guide for those who plan to 
build or remodel a home. Learn how to 
compare and evaluate a window’s beauty, 
energy efficiency, options, durability, ser- 
vice and installation. Circle #54. Free. 

55. POZZI WOOD WINDOWS & PATIO DOORS 
Handcrafted in Bend, OR, Pozzi 
blends both traditional and contempo- 
rary stylings to create beautiful, excit- 
ing rooms. Circle #55. Free. 

56. VELUX 

The Complete Guide to Roof Windows 
& Skylights - create light filled spa- 
cious interiors in new home and 
remodeling projects. Full-color guide 
is filled with design ideas to brighten 
every room in your home with natural 
light. Please Circle #56. Free. 

57. WEATHER SHIELD MFG., INC. 

Window and Door Ideas — A broad selec- 
tion of styles and shapes for new home 
construction or remodeling — projects, 
Choice of woods, historically accurate 
True Divided Lite and energy efficient 
glazings. Circle #57 for free literature. 


Find many of these and other advertisers in our AdLink column where their 800 numbers and website addresses are listed. 
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Reader information 


oroducts and other resources for this month’s 

-e approximate suggested retail. The following symbols 
ientify the type of service provided: (R) Retail store; 

(erchandise coded {T) can be ordered through decorators or 
ating department of your local home-furnishings store. 
Customer’s Own Material; (MO) Mail Order; (M) Contact 

manufacturer or distributor. 
ITEMS NOT MENTIONED ARE FROM OWNER’S COLLECTION. 
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COVER For more details, see Reader Information for “A Hardy Welcome,” page 58. 
28 LALIQUE MYSTIQUE Pages 28 and 29: 1. Water Drops Table, #10303, $27,825 (w/o 
lass top); 2. Ingrid Vase, #12289, $2,600; 3. Masque de Femme, lighted, #11682, $10,500; 4. 
Coutard Panels (w/o mirrors), # 16236 (left), #10237 (right), $2,750/ea.; 5. Laurel decanter, 
#15691, $640; 6. Laurel old fashioned, #13458, $80; 7. Laurel highball, #13461, $80; 8. Bac- 
chantes vase, #12200, #3,195; 9. Gevrey decanter, #13324, $2,000—Lalique (M); for stores: 
800-993-2580. “The Jewels of Lalique,” at the Cooper-Hewitt, National Design Museum, 2 E. 
“91 St., New York; 212-849-8300; Feb. 3-Apr. 12; Tues. 10 A.M.-9 PM., Wed.-Sat. 10 A.M.-5 P.M., 
Sun. 12-5 2M.; Smithsonian International Gallery, Ripley Center, 1100 Jefferson Dr., SW., Wash- 
ington, DC; 202-357-2700, May 15-Aug. 15. 
38 DETAILS, DETAILS The 1997 National Symphony Orchestra Decorators’ Show 
House, for information: 202-416-8150. Designer: David H. Mitchell, David H. Mitchell Interior 
Design, 1734 Connecticut Ave. NW, Washington, DC 20009; 202-797-0780. Fabric, sheer 
Empire #1577/snow—J. Robert Scott (T); 212-755-4910. Designer: Amy Cornell Hammond, 
Cornell & Company, 10402 Bending Brook Way, Upper Marlboro, MD 20772; 301-627-1073. 
Fabric, #82232, color 010—Brunschwig & Fils (T); 212-838-7878. Trim, FX1202-002— 
Scalamandré (T); 212-980-3888. Designer: Sue Gardner Burgess, Burgess Interiors, 4411 Bradley 
Lane, Chevy Chase, MD 20815; 301-652-6217. Fabric, silk Jour/Cascade—Kirk-Brummel (T); 
212-477-8590. Designer: Joseph Paul Davis, Joseph Paul Davis Interior Design, 1519 Connecti- 
cut Ave. NW, Ste. 200, Washington DC 20036; 202-328-1717. Floor finishing—Classic Floor 
Designs (R,T), 2120 L. St. NW, Washington DC 20037; 202-872-9860. Floor painting—Valley 
Craftsmen (R), 3535 Clipper Mill Rd., Baltimore, MD 21211; 410-366-7077. Designer: Sarah 
Boyer Jenkins, Sarah Boyer Jenkins and Associates, 8520 Connecticut Ave., Ste 101, Chevy 
Chase, MD 20185; 301-951-3880. Metallic paint, Evening Slipper—Ralph Lauren Paint, 800- 
379-7656;. Ceiling paint, custom spring green; flat concrete finish—Sarah Boyer Jenkins, see 
above. Designer: Pamela Gaylin Ryder, Pamela Gaylin Ryder Interiors, 5831 Potomac Ave. NW, 
Washington DC 20016; 202-686-1086. Jade and tortoise trim, $180/yd—Scalamandré (T); 212- 
980-3888. Designer: Dee Thornton, Houseworks Interiors, 817 S. Washington St., Old Town 
Alexandria, VA 22314; 703-519-1900. Fabric, Dally check #36146-010, gray flannel and camel on 
white in cotton taffeta—Scalamandré, see above. Classic robe hook—Restoration Hardware 
(R), 614 King St., Alexandria, VA 22314; 703-299-6220. Items in closet—Baldaquin (R), 1675 
Wisconsin Ave., NW, Washington DC 20007; 202-625-1600. Designer: Thomas Pheasant, 
Thomas Pheasant, Inc. 1029 33 St. NW, Washington DC 20007; 202-337-6596. Fabric, Citron 
#132704; brown Lee Behren #L67920—Decorator’s Walk (T); 212-319-7100. 
44 TABLES IN BLOOM Pages 44 and 45: 1. Dessert plates, Rainbow Mozart pattern, 
$65/ea.—Lalique (R); for stores: 800-993-2580. 2. Yellow cup, $71/ea.; and saucer, $35/ea.; white 
b&b plate, $42/ea.; white salad plate, $54/ea.; yellow dinner plate, $73/ea.; Polka pattern by 
Raynaud—Divine Co.; 908-751-0500. Large purple dinner plate, $68/ea.; small purple dessert 
plate, $65/ea.—Bergdorf Goodman (R), 754 Fifth Ave., New York 10019; 212-753-7300. White 
napkin with embroidered flowers, designed by Angel Zimick for Metropolitan Design Group, 
$34/ea—Barneys New York (R), 660 Madison, New York 10021; 212-826-8900. 3. Coffee pot, 
Rainbow mozart pattern, $510—Lalique, see above. 4. Yellow teacup and saucer, Follement pat- 
tern, $65—Christian Lacroix for Christofle (R), 680 Madison Ave., New York 10021; 800-799- 
6886. 5. Dessert plates, from top: Follement pattem, $45—Christian Lacroix for Christofle, see 
above; Imperial green, $65—Lalique, see above; blue Polka salad plate, $54—Raynaud, see above. 
Spoon, $52, #F12307—Blachere Group (R); for stores: 800-641-4808. Top napkin, Corazon 
damask, #64-25-202, $19—Christofle, see above. Tuckered Out napkins, designed by Angel Zim- 
ick for Metropolitan Design Group, $38/ea—ABC Carpet and Home (R), 888 Broadway, New 
York 10003; 212-473-3000. 6. Cup and saucer, $55—Bergdorf Goodman, see above. Napkin, 
$28—Archipelago (M); for stores: 212-334-9460. Dinner plate, Polka for Raynaud, $73—Divine 
Co., see above. Service plate, $166—Chamart Exclusives/Charles Martine Imports (M), 225 Fifth 
Ave., Ste. 1014, New York 10010; 212-684-4130. 7. Orange napkin with citron running stitch, 
$28; orange napkin with white whip stitch, $28—Archipelago, see above. Orange silk napkin, 
$24—Bergdorf Goodman, see above. Compote, $275; large dinner plate, $166; service plate, 
Scarab pattern, $245—Chamart Exclusives/Charles Martine Imports, see above. 
47 MADAME MODERISME “Charlotte Perriand: Interior Equipment’ at the Architectural 
League of New York, The Urban Center, 457 Madison Ave., New York 10022; 212-753-1722. 
Exhibition through Jan. 31; Mon.-Wed., Fri.-Sat., 11 A.M.—5 PM. Swivel Chair, LC7, $816— 
$1277—Cassina USA Inc. (R,T), 155 E. 56 St., New York 10022; 212-245-2121. 
58 A HARDY WELCOME Pages 58 to 65: Architect: Tiziana Hardy, 684 Broadway, New York 
10012; 212-777-5612. Contractor: Dennis Construction Management, 1365 York Ave., New 
York 10021; 212-988-0536. Loft size: 3,000 sq. ft. Windows—Skyline Windows (M); 212-491- 
3000. Doors—The New York Landmarks Preservation Commission Salvage; 212-487-6782. 
Floors, pine and fir boards, installed by—Devaney Custom Floors, 115 Sedgewick Ave., Bronx, 
NY 10705; 914-375-5890. Paint: #1583; halls, #1422; ballroom, #269—Benjamin Moore (M); 
800-826-2623. Lighting, Bruck Lighting; 714-259-1000. Hardware—Nanz (M), 20 Vandam 
St., New York 10013; 212-367-7000. Shades—DFB Sales (R), 21-07 Borden Ave., Long Island 
City, NY 11101-4816; 718-729-8310. Aluminum chairs—New York Chairs (T); 212-260-5900. 
Stairs —Hallen Steel (M); 718-784-1730. Fabrics—Clarence House (T); 212-752-2890. 
Upholstery—Forsyth St. Decorators; 212-226-3624. Kitchen: Range—Mazer (R), 207 Bowery, 
NY 10002; 212-674-3450. Countertops, 34” Black Trespa—A lbeka Industries of Ohio (M); 216- 
352-8956. Cabinets, LA Scala, Sunlight on Maple—Bilotta Home Center (R), 564 Mamaro- 
neck Ave., Mamaroneck, NY 10543; 914-381-7734. Bathroom: Glass tiles—Ideal Tile (R), 2048 
Broadway, New York 10023; 212-799-3600. Bath fixtures—Quintessentials (R), 532 Amster- 
dam Ave., New York 10024; 212-877-1919. 
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66 HOMING INSTINCT Pages 66 to 73: Designer: Christian Liaigre, 122 rue de Grenelh 
Paris France 75007; 011-331-45-56-16-42. Showroom: 61 rue de Varenne, 75007, Paris, Frane 
O11-331-47-53-78-76. Mahogany armchairs, [le de Ré; table in kitchen, Courrier; Joseph 
chair in bedroom; Arthur sconce—Holly Hunt (T); 212-755-6555. Opium sofa with 
linen cover; chestnut stool; Wenge bench; Wenge luggage holder; straw headboards; Ile de F 
bed in master bedroom—Christian Liaigre, see above. Faucets in bathroom, Lefroy & Broo! 
Czech & Speake (R), 39C Germyn St., London SW1 Y 6DN; 011-44-181-980-4567 

74 LISTENING TO THE HOUSE Pages 74 to 79: Designer: Jacquelynne P. Lanham D 
Inc., 472 E. Paces Ferry Rd. NE, Atlanta, GA 30305-3301; 404-364-0472. Living room: t 
table; tole chestnut warmers; lightning bolt finials; ladies’ portraits; Chinese vase—To 
Hayes Ltd. (T); 404-233-7425. Lounging chairs—Toby West Ltd. (T); 404-233-7425. Damas 
on slipper chair, #33042/2-0, Bell Arte—Clarence House (T); 212-752-2890. Slipcover f. 
washed cotton damask—P. Collins Ltd. (T); 800-333-8500. Drapery fabric, #NC0814-6 
Nancy Corzine (T); 212-223-8340. All carpeting—Eve Smith (T); 404-233-8958; Unique 
pets; 800-826-5520. Paint, #HC99—Benjamin Moore (R); 800-826-2623. Entrance hall: Mii 
ror—Robert Shelton Antiques (R), 2267 Peachtree Rd. NE, Atlanta, GA 3030 
404-351-5503. Chairs—Tom Hayes & Assoc., see above. Maps, Toby W. Ltd., see abo 
Library: Sofa fabric, Larsen Plush II, color patina, #8497/08—Jack Lenor Larsen (T); 212-464 
1300. Windowseat and pillow fabr’« #32740/4; pillow trim, =AG/2324—Clarence Hous 
see above. Rug—Century Rugs (R,‘), 727 Miami Circle NE, Atlanta, GA 30324; 800-89 
2412. Leather club chairs—Toby West, see above. Dining room: Fabric on walls and curtain 
#50154-01 Bromieur Hall toile—Brunschwig & Fils (T); 212-838-7878. Drawings—Selen} 
Morgan Fine Art Gallery (R), 2300 Peachtree Rd., Ste. B1O8, Atlanta, GA 30309; 404-35 
5799. Portraits—Toby West Ltd., see ahove. Sofa; ebony chairs; linens; coin silver and 
tal—Tom Hayes, see above. Console—Travis Antiques (T); 404-233-7207. Silver servic 
set—Beverly Bremer (R), 3164 Peachtree Rd., Atlanta, GA 30305; 404-261-4009. Bedroo 
Wallpaper, #11539/19; trim, #5004K—Brunschwig and Fils, see above. Curtain fabric, #1654 
002—Scalamandré (T); 212-980-2888. Trim, Evangeline tape #1, #90522-05— Brunschwig ar} 
Fils, see above. Guest bedroom: Fabric on walls, curtains and bedskirt, #3275—Clareng 
House, see above. Column lamp—Toby West, see above. Bedstand—Tom Hayes, see aboy) 
80 THE VICENTE VARIATIONS Pages 80 to 85: Designer: Vicente Wolf Assoc., 333 W. 
St., 10 Fl., New York 10018; 212-465-0590. Office: Desk lamp, Jabs designed by Vicente We 
#728—As You Like It (R); 910-431-7123. Bedroom: Headboard fabric, Santa Barbara—Hins 
(1); 212-688-5538. Sheets—Anacini (M); for stores: 802-889-9430. Wool throw—Mani 
Canovas (T); 212-752-9588. Photographs on windowsill—Vicente Wolf, see above. Phot 
graph on easel—James Hughes; 212-260-4684. . 
86 DECORATING WITH ABANDON Pages 86 to 91: Designer: Robert Couturier, Robe 
Couturier, Inc. 138 W. 25 St. 11 fl., New York 10001; 212-463-7177. Living room: Back-to-ba¢ 
sofa, $14,000—Robert Couturier Design, see above. Back-to-back sofa fabric, Linle 
#VP10026716—Old World Weavers (T); 212-355-7186. Inset sofa fabric, Tapestry, #C91720 
Decorator’s Walk (T); 212-319-7100. Gold-leafed mirrored screen, $5,000—Robert Couturi 
Design, see above. Sofa $9,000—Robert Couturier Design, see above. Sofa fabric, Urbi 
#9860715—Scalamandré (T); 212-980-3888. Faux painting—Paulin Paris Peinture, Chateau 
Pesseliers, 18300 Jalognes, France; 33-2-48-72-94-39. Curtains, Padua—Kirk-Brummel Fa 
rics (T); 212-477-8580. Ceiling fixtures—The Chris Ellis Collection (R,T), 110 W. 25 St, } 
fl., New York 10010; 212-647-1700. Wool sisal carpet—Patterson, Flynn, Martin & Mang 
(T); 212-688-7700. Versailles pleated shades with top-down hardware—Hunter Douglas ( 
for stores: 800-937-sTYLE. All photographs—owner’s collection. 18-c. armchairs—John 
Gredler Works of Art (R,T), 110 W. 25 St. #702, New York 10001; 212-337-3667. Dining room} 
Tablecloth, Modena, #SF331G.04—Brunschwig & Fils (T); 212-838-7878. Trompe I’oeil ce} 
ing—Paulin Paris Peinture, see above. Sitting room: Daybed, $12,000—Robert Couturil 
Design, see above. Daybed Fabric, Velours Soie, #10395/05—Clarence House (T); 212-75) 
2890. Club chairs, $6,000/ea.—Robert Couturier Design, see above. Club chair fab’ 
#890003—Donghia (T); 212-935-3713. Bookshelves, $11,000; wall console, $6,000—Rob 
Couturier Design, see above. Fabric over side tables, Document on Venetian Velvé 
#L60246—Decorator’s Walk, see above. Curtains, Decatur, #99004-001—Scalamandré, | 
above. Directoire armchairs—Amy Perlin Antiques (R,T), 1020 Lexington Ave., New Ye 
10021; 212-744-4923. Aluminum lamp—Malmaison Antiques (R,T), 253 E. 74 St., New Ye 
10021; 212-288-7569. Onyx table—The Little Antique Shop (R,T), 44 E. 11 St., New Yo 
10003; 212-673-5173. Bedroom: Bed—Robert Couturier Designs, see above. Bed Linens—Fre 
(R), 799 Madison Ave., New York 10021; 212-988-5221. 17-c. Indian doors—Tucker Robbi 
(R,T), 366 W. 15 St., New York 10011; 212-366-4427. 1940s French leather desk and chair 
Jacques Adnet—Hemisphere (R), 173 Fulham Rd., London SW36; 44-171-581-9800. Rug 
Patterson, Flynn, Martin & Manges, see above. Curtains, patchwork of fabrics—Fortuny (7 
212-753-7153. Upholstery and window treatments—Upholstery Unlimited (R,T), 138 W. 
St., 11 fl., New York 10001; 212-924-1230. 

100 NOT JUST A FOLLY AFTER ALL Pages 100 to 103: Designer: Veere Grenney, 
Grenney Associates, 20 Park Walk, London SW10 O8Q; 011-44-171-351-7170. Pink wai 
glazed by Alistair Erskine—Veere Grenney, see above. Curtains, silk =119306—Jim Thomp } 
(T); 212-758-5357. Upholstery—Colefax & Fowler (T); 011-44-171-493-2231. Canvas « 
chairs and sofas—Russell and Chappell (R), 23 Mottmouth St., London WC2H 9DE; 011-4 
171-836-7521. Cushion fabric, silk taffeta; lilac Fortuny—Claremont (T); 011-44-171-58 
9575. Wall plaques, artist Gareth Devonald Smith—Veere Grenney, see aboy 
Chandelier—Vaughan (T); 011-44-171-731-3133. 19-c Ziegler rug, Shabaz al Fridi—Vee 
Grenney, see above. Accessories—Richard Taylor Designs (R), 91 Princedale Rd., London ¥ 
4NS; 011-44-171-792-1808. Benches—Christopher Clarke (T); 011-44-136-638-4628. Fa, 
room: Fabric on armchairs, Langham check #FO901-05; Tablecloth, Keswick check #JT13F: 
Jane Churchill—Colefax & Fowler, see above. Paintings, artist Sarah Guppy; geraniut 
stands—Veere Grenney, see above. Papier-maché wall discs—Caroline Quartermaine; 0] 
44-171-373-4492. Table glass—William Yeoward (R); Space S, The Old Imperial Laundry, 
Warriner Gardens, London SW11 4XW; 011-44-171-498-4811. 

104 SAVORING VENICE Pages 104 to 107: “Behind the Scenes of Famous Homes, Pala 
and Restaurants with Julia Child,” Nov. 1 to 6, 1998, Hotel Cipriani, Giudecca 10-3012 
Venice, Italy. For information: 011-39-41-520-7744. 
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. 15mg “tar,” 1.2 mg nicotine; Men. 15 mg “tar,” 
g Nicotine av. per cigarette by FIC method. © Philip Morris Inc. 1997 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 
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THERE IS. 


Give your cat Purina® Cat Chow Special Care Formula®. 


nd CAT FOOD 





Developed to help maintain cats’ urinary tract health. 


Cat Chow Special Care Formula was specifically 
developed by scientists and veterinarians to 
help maintain cats’ urinary tract health. 


That’s why Cat Chow Special Care Formula 
is a leader in urinary tract health, with over 
10 years of on-going testing. 


And it’s made with real 
chicken, for a delicious, 
wholesome taste. LF 
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SPECIAL CARE FOR SPECIAL CATS™. 


Helping pets live 
} longer, healthier li 
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ucture into very informal settings if 
- choose (and vice versa), but the 
rving or straight line of a path still 
ects both mood and function in the 
idscape. 

If you want a cozy, loose look, a 
-andering path will serve you well. It 
ows for surprises as you round a curve 
d permits new vantage points at dif- 
ent moments in the journey. While a 
aight path may have a large urn as a 
sal point at its end, a curving path 
ows you to create focal points in sev- 
il places. By planting flowering trees 
shrubs inside the curves of a path, you 
iw the stroller’s eyes and feet to the 
xt bend. 

Just as formal garden designers 
ve always connected house to garden 
th long, straight vistas emanating from 
loorway or window, you can use this 
yanizing principle in your own back- 
rd. And if you terminate a straight 
th with a bench, you accomplish two 
ngs: You give visual focus as you move 
ng and you also provide seating for a 
w looking back at the house. 

The whole point of a path is to 
Ik on it, and, regardless of its beauty, 
; useless if it doesn’t work. A main 
Ikway should be wide enough to 
commodate two people strolling side 
side comfortably. An auxiliary path 
1 be narrower. You want to be able to 
ovel snow off a main walkway and to 
ve briskly on it-without tripping, so 
e surface can’t be too irregular. A 
el path, for example, is an impracti- 
| choice as a main artery in cold cli- 
ites, but works well as an secondary 
ute in the warm months. Good 
ainage is essential on all paths to 
did puddles. 

As for material, you have to look 
the kinds of brick or stone native to 
ur land and to the color of your soil 
fore choosing. In the East, gray and 
1 gravels, red brick, and cobblestones 
k natural, while white or bright red- 
h gravel does not. In the West, the 
rthy brownish red of decomposed 
inite looks right at home. 


When in doubt, I think the best 


ou tHe Udi aden 


Continued from page 36 


approach is to drive around and look at 
what others have done in the surround- 
ing area. | did this recently with a client 
when planning a driveway, and we both 
found it enormously helpful to see big 
masses of different stonework already 
set into the landscape. Brick and stone 
yards will also have small samples of 
pavement so you can see the whole 
effect. 

Often new brick is monochromat- 
ically and unnaturally orange-red, and 
sharply rectangular, but if you like the 
look of the old stuff, you can find some 
fair approximations that won’t fight 
with plant colors. Look for handmade 
bricks or machine-made ones that have 
been tumbled—tossed in a barrel not 
unlike a concrete mixer to take off the 
hard edges. 

If you do decide to use old bricks 
(the texture—pitted here and there, 
rough and irregular to the touch— 
proves irresistible to some people), 
choose those that have been reclaimed 
from streets and alleys, not building 
bricks, which are too porous and won’t 
survive the freeze/thaw cycle. You will 
know they’re re-pressed antique pavers 
because they have raised letters or little 
bumps called lugs. The side that was 
originally up will be too worn to use, so 
you'll want to use the side of the brick 
that was previously laid facedown. Don’t 
set the bricks in mortar because it will 
crack in a cold climate. 

Ordering gravel without seeing it 
first is like ordering a beige rug—there 
are a million shades, and one man’s tan 
is another man’s gray. Gravel is a generic 
term, meaning either crushed rock or 
rounded pebbles gathered from river and 
stream beds. Suppliers often have piles 
of white, gray, tan, and brown, as well as 
mixtures of all of these, from which to 
choose. Once it has been laid you may 
decide later, as | have, to mix in another 
color to soften the look. What’s impor- 
tant, I repeat, is that you choose a shade 
that blends subtly with the natural color 
of the earth where you live. 

The surface should feel hard, not 


mushy, so avoid a top layer that’s too 


heavy. The size of the gravel matters, 
too. James deGrey David, a landscape 
architect in Austin, Texas, insists on a 
thin top layer of rounded pea gravel 
three-eighths inch in diameter. 


STEPS 

Who thinks of stairs as a romantic 
element of the garden? Not many of us. 
Indoors it’s an easy association to 
make—Clark Gable carrying Vivien 
Leigh up the stairs in Gone With the 
Wind or Audrey Hepburn floating down 
a white marble staircase in Funny 
Face—but outdoors it’s difficult. Few of 
us have terraced villas of the classic Ital- 
ian sort that lend themselves to stair- 
cases. Yet if your property has even a 
small change in elevation, you have an 
opportunity to capture some of the pres- 
ence that grander staircases suggest. 
Aside from making inclines navigable, 
steps offer ideal spots for sitting and 
viewing the garden as well as for placing 
plant containers and ornaments. 

I was inspired to put some charac- 
ter into my own garden’s steps after see- 
ing Emilio Pucci’s Italian villa in a 
magazine. It included a whole terrace 
consisting of vast grass steps, the long 
horizontal lines of which were edged 
with stone. The boldness of Pucci’s 
design encouraged me to try it ona 
smaller scale. The grass and limestone 
steps in my garden lead from a lawn 
through the retaining wall and down 
into the formal area. The grass treads are 
shallow and broad, requiring two foot- 
falls at each spot. It’s a conscious 
attempt to slow down one’s pace, and to 
encourage visitors to linger a moment 
and enjoy the view. 

For some reason, gardeners with 
rustic settings are hooked on creosoted 
railroad ties, which I find distinctly 
unappealing. There are, however, alter- 
natives. Split logs of untreated wood 
stripped of their bark are quite pretty, as 
are simple cut timber risers that weather 
to a silver-gray. At the risk of sounding 
repetitious, | must reiterate: Keen step 
material consistent with nearby walk- 


ways and the mood of your house. = 
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fy Order with confidence from 

we America’s oldest and largest 

wicker & rattan importer. 

AH) ‘ighest quality, guaranteed 
i /owest price, prompt 

f delivery, largest selection. 

WE SHIP NATIONWIDE 

@es Henry Link, Braxton, and 

others discounted at - 


90-55% off 
AN Seis 
RATTAN 
FURNITURE 


295 Route 10, Dept. HB28, 
Succasunna, NJ 07876 


1-800-531-1511 


IN Nu: 1-201-584-2230 
Ask for Dept. HB28 
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It’s versatile. It’s beautiful. It goes where no other plant can go. It’s the incredible... 


All-Silk Ivy Basket Plant only $14.95" 


* But there's more! 


Our Ivy Basket Plant is a design wonder. Just 14” wide, it fits 
anywhere—in window ledges, bookcases, on refrigerators, instantly 
bringing color and brightness to every room—even difficult, dark or 
drafty areas. 

The Ivy Basket Plant is breathtakingly real. It is hand-made of pure 
silk, has well over 200 leaves and a beautifully rich, full shape. It is so life- 
like, most people simply assume it was grown in a greenhouse. Each Plant 


comes complete in its own wicker basket, and is guaranteed to give you S 
* Manufacturer direct 


years of carefree beauty. : : 
. * Beautiful variegated or all green leaves 


Priced at just $14.95, plus $4.95 for S&H and applicable sales tax, —, ;ggx pure silk 
it’s an incredible value. But here’s a better offer: buy two All Silk Ivy —_ « Comes complete in handsome wicker basket 


Basket Plants for $29.90 and receive a third plant, ABSOLUTELY FREE. IN 
METROPOLITAN 


P.S. The hand-woven wicker basket is free with every plant. To order 
call toll-free (800) 447-1896. Visa and MasterCard accepted. 
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NORTH CAROLINA’S 
Abana a FURNISHINGS! 


PLANT & FLOWER INC 


Before You Consider Custom, 
Consider Country Curtains! 


FREE COLOR 
CATALOG 
1-800-876-6123 
Ask for Dept. 1438 


Hundreds of les, fabrics 
a 


and colors to 


300 top brand name 
manufacturers at 
tremendous savings. 
Worldwide Delivery, 
ALL DEPOSITS ARE 
PROTECTED BY 
SURETY BOND! 

FOR FREE BROCHURE CALL 


"[-704-938-9171 
Village Furniture House 


146 We Avenue, Kannapolis.NC 28081 


CURTAINS. 





oose Irom 
ahs pouring for every 
style of home. More lengths anc widths than 
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edding, amps and accessories. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money bac 
ountry Curse. 
At The Red Lion Inn 
Dept. 1438, Stockbridge, MA 01262 








Become _ , 
an interior , 
decorator! 


Home study course. Work 
full-time or part-time for deco- ‘ 
rating firms or retailers—or 
start your own business. Learn \ 
room layout, color, furniture 
styles, lighting, floors, wall 
coverings, window treatments i 
» accessories. Free literature: 


send or call 24 hours a day. 
& 800-223-4542 j aide las oe Sree: a Ate Rr 
i Open 7 Days - 


cn ; lm 1-800-491-WALL 


\ ( ) All Major Credit Cards Accepted 
! The School of interior Decorating j P.O. Box 492 - Budd Lake, NJ - 07828 
v. 6065 Roswell Rd. Dept. HHB496, Atlanta, GA 30328 ° 
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DEL MAR * GRABER ° BALI ° KIRSCH 
Mab WINDSOR * LOUVER DRAPE 


‘woop BLINDS: VERTICALS 
CELLULAR & ROLLER SHADES 
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1-800-547-8982 
WELLS INTERIORS 


THE WINDOW COVERING EXPERTS 


7171 AMADOR PLAZA ROAD. DUBLIN. CA 94568 | 





To advertise your 
product in 


House Beautiful’s 
Shopper Section, 


contact Stacey Piano 


at(212) 649-3228 or 
fax(212) 258-2253. 
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nd Active Chi ¢ Choose from over 7,500 rugs IN STOCK 
rystal, Flatware, ¢ Sizes from 1' x 1' to 12' x 20' and larger 

ind Collectibles ¢ We import directly and SELL FOR LESS 
85,000 Patterns ¢ Rugs sent on approval - we pay shipping 


¢ Send for our free color brochure 





4 Million Pieces 


Buy & Sell ry 
alltoday Oe JACOBSEN Oriental Rugs 


Dept HB ¢ 401 N. Salina St ¢ Syracuse, NY 13203 
315/422-7832 www.jacobsenrugs.com ~ 
“America’s source for Oriental rugs since 1924”™ 


REPLACEMENTS, LTD. 


)89 Knox Road, Greensboro, NC 27420 Dept. HB 





Gue Lowest price... ALWAYS! 
We've merged with Style Walleauering,, re == 


& Mary’s Wallpaper, to become the Nation's 
largest discounter, bringing you unbeatable buying power! 
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FAX: 1-800-214-3929 


g SOUTHFIELD, Mi 48034 
NOW OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK! 
Limited Time offer! Call With Code B23 Weekdays 7:00 a.m. to 12:00 midnight Sat. & Sun. 8:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m NOBODY 


Gg 07. a 
TAN «a HOME! 


For as Low as $20/Month 


NMERICA’S LARGEST AND OLDEST VICTORIAN CATALOG 
END $3 TO MAGNOLIA HALL, (Dept. B28) 
26 ANDOVER Drive, ATLANTA, GA 30327. 
Or Catt (404) 351-1910 
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I World's Largest Selection™ 


| - Best Sellers on 
Cassette 
ELLERMA - Full-length 
| Readings 


¢ Call for 
More Information 


BUY DIRECT & SAV 
LOOMS 
Qe MU LGMe NTT 


1-800-842-1324 
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REC LING 


Low, Low, Prices! 
Give us manufacturer’s name, 
pattern, color and yardage. 


Tee 
FREE SHIPPING 


(MZSV Ss laioeat 
“Designer Brands 
*¢Custom Orders 
¢Solid Woods 
Courteous & Qualified 


Sales Staff 


| Swim or exercise against a smooth 
current adjustable to any speed or ability. 
Ideal for swimming, water aerobics, 
rehabilitation and fun. The 8’x 15’ Endless 
Pool™ is simple to maintain, economical to 
- run, and easy to install inside or outdoors. 


UO RAY TIT) 
For FREE BROCHURE 


Visit www.endlesspools.com 
or write Endless Pools, Inc. 
200 E Dutton Mill Rd, Dept. H16 
4 Be yw! ,. ENDLESS POOLS” 


eProfessional Delivery 1 | 
eAt A True 50% Savings |° 
DISCOVER NEW HOME FURNISHINGS AT 


ABC Decorative Fabrics RA aamC aa 


2410 298th Ave. N. * Clearwater, FL 34621 


OM 12 Beet tea tts 472 
Mon.-Sat. 9a.m.-5:30p.m. EST 
In-stock merchandise from the major mills. 


|S$_SAVE $$$ SAVESSS SAVE $$$ 
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HURRY! Limited Time Offer! 


* America's Largest Mail 
Order Blind & Wallpaner 
Discounter! 

* Over 4 Million Satisfied 
Customers Coast to Coast! 

* FREE UPS Shipping in 24-72 Hours! ' 
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0% OFF 
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Choose from a collection of unique accent chairs, bag 
chairs and great sofas/loveseats in rich leather 
Custom order, all at reasonable pricing 
Call or write today for our complete leather line 
$5 (credit with purchase) including first class postage 


1-800-342-7729 


Mayfield Leather Seating 
340) 9th St. SE Hickory, NC 28602 Fax 704-324-5127 


TRIAD 


Savings of 


40) %-50% 










New lines, new looks, ear eS 
a whole new catalog! 50% off retail 
on the most recognized 


names in the furniture [erg 
industry. Triad Furniture 

Discounters provides 
superb selection, great 
service, and nati i 


in-home delivery. 


Yield House... old friends 


with new ideas. 
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Call today for prices or 
additionai information. 


To receive our beautiful 
52-page color catalog, 
#03-497-6400 send $12 to: P.0. Box 7505 
Pe] ’ Myrtle Beach, SC 29577 , 
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Increase drawer storage with this 
beautiful, top quality, solid wood, 
dust proof, underbed dresser. Fits 
under any mattress. Shipped UPS 
ORDER 48 PAGE CATALOG 635 
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You’re always 


~ welcome to visit = 

5 our 20,000 sq. ft. == 

FACTORY |= 

SHOWROOM 3 

OUTLET in Plymouth, MI! 1,000’s of —_— ~— 
Blinds on display and over 3,000 Shutter Sets -—F 4 
Walipaper books too! Or Individual Panels =a 
e All Wood Interior & Exterior os 

e Colonial raised panels t——— 

¢ 1'/:" Tradition louvers —r — 

@ 2'/2", 3/2", 4'/2" Wide louvers | 

e Hard to find sizes EE 

e Lengths up to 120’ ae 

e Panel widths up to 37 -—— 


Send $3.00 for our catalog full of 
interior and exterior shutters 


— Shutter Shop 


P.O. Box 11882, Charlotte, N.C. 28220 
704-334-8031 


7am-lam 


24-hour FAX #1-800-391-2293 
909 N. Sheldon Rd. ¢ Plymouth, MI 48170 
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GEVALIA 


FINE COFFEES OF EUROPE 


i 
| ENJOY A RARE TREAT. 






SAMPLE GEVALIA’ KAFFE AND 
RECEIVE A FREE MUG. 






Sample 5 distinctive blends of 

Europe’s finest coffee for just $1.00 
plus s&h, and we'll treat you to 

fa FREE gold-embossed, hand-crafted mug. 

No further purchase required. 














QUANTITIES ARE LIMITED 


Uh Aha dD Lot a 


-800-438-2542) 
a se sO) Ba ne Da 


©1998 Gevalia®Kalfe 






www.gevalia.com 600361 


Guaranteed Lowest Prices 
Ce rule ta 


Catalog $5 
Refundable _ 


WALLPAPER & BLINDS 
40% TO 80% OFF 


WALLPAPER — BLINDS 







All first quality. Call with * Real Wood Blinds 
+ Pleated Shades 

* Vertical Blinds 

+ Mini Blinds 


Graber Bali HunterDouglas 
Duette Verosol 
4 Louverdrape 

Kirsch Delmar Levelor 
Joanna & more 


book name, pattern or 
page number. Altered 

attern numbers 
identified. 











More than a million satisfied customers! 


800-862-2424 


MOST ORDERS SHIPPED IN 3 DAYS. 


Hours: M-F 8am-9pm SS 9am-6pm EST 
20467 Old Cutler Rd., Miami FL 33189 



















Create your 
Own private 
world of comfort 
and elegance 
with the new 


Renovator's 
Supply Catalog. 


Including our 
reproduction 
fixtures, lighting 
& hardware, we 
have more than 
2000 ways to 
dress up your 
home, inside 
and out. So 
relax, take a 

deep breath and 
dive in! 


For a Free 
Catalog! 


1-800-659-0203 
Ask for Dept. 2417. 
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CUSTOM MADE. 
TAB’ : PADS _ 


BEST PRIC' 
DIREC? 3M THE FACTORY 
Or confidence trom 


oldest and largest 
n table pad manu- 
irer. No advance deposit \ 
messy C.O.D. You pay \%& 
nothing until you receive 
your table pads and are 
completely satisfied. 30 year 
guarantee 


1-800/328-7237 
EXT.260 


1170 Stella St., St. Paul, MN 55108 
©-89 
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Hunt Galleries, Inc. 
P.O.BOX 2324 HB98 | 
Hickory, NC 28603 1- 800- — 3876 


@ Learn eos : 
° Decorating at home © 


4 ® America's 's Largest Decorating School @ 
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° FREE CATALOG * 800-451-SHEFF : 
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© School of Interior De sign . 
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* Buy direct from the mill — and SAVE! ¢ Over 700 dazzling color/style 
combos ¢ Premium, name-brand carpets * Shipped direct to your home 
or installer ¢ Industry leading 5410 year guarantees ¢ Over 23 years 
selling direct to satisfied customers from coast to coast! 





Hearst Corporation. 1790 Broadway. N 
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Antique 


Weatherglass 


* | he Pilgrim Fathers 
Sr 
q ’ 
Reco 


% ~ brought weather- 


are said to have 


glasses to America. 
Our version of this 


centuries-old 







weather instru- 
ment features 

a stylish brass 
dropcatcher and 
12” high weather- 
glass. Filled with 
FP, colored water it is 
decorative as well 


m as practical. 


” ae 71358 $34.95 
Call 1-800-285-7060 


ws SS eel Ge 
Or send check or money order to 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COLLECTION 
P.O. Box 400821, Dept. HF284, 
Des Moines, IA 50340-0821 
Please add $5.95 for shipping © handlin 
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MARKETPLACE 


CARPETING - 
FLOORING 


ACCESS CARPET. All Brands. Hard- 
wood, Vinyl, Rugs, & Carpet. 1,000 
Colors. Lowest Prices. 

Widths. Free Samples. Call Today! 
1-800-848-7747 Ext. #84. 


LEE’S CARPET SHOWCASE Distributor 
of major mills since 1980 - Free carpet 
samples - Vinyl - Hardwood - Pergo -§, 
Oriental Rugs - Padding. Visa/MC/Disc/ 
Amex. Dalton, GA accel tee 





on Carpet, Vinyl, and Hardwood Flooring. | 
Call toll free 1-800-922-5582. Located: 
915 Market St., Dalton GA 30720. 


QUALITY - SELECTION - SAVINGS. 

The very best in carpeting, rugs, vinyls, 
& hardwood flooring at outlet prices. 
FREE SAMPLES, Chamber of Commerce 


_recommended. MICHAEL’S CARPET 


OF DALTON, 800-375-9509. 


FOR 25 YEARS THE TOP BRANDS 0 
CARPET, Vinyl, & Wood at the lowest} 
prices. A.WEST & CO., Dalton, GA.W 
800-247-3707. 


LIGHTING 


SAVINGS TO 50% ON LIGHTING. 
800-735-3377 EXT. 192 FOR PRICING 


EASTCHESTER DRIVE, HIGH POINT). 
NC 27262. WWW.GVLIGHT.COM = 
FURNITURE 
1-800-488-6493 CRAVEN FURNITUR 


NAMES FOR HOME/OFFICE FURNISH 
INGS. SPECIALIZING IN LEATHER 
LEXINGTON, FLEXSTEEL PLUS MORE. 


BRASS BEDS - 
IRON BEDS 
BRASS AND IRON BED SALE! Buy 
factory direct and save 50% of 
romantic solid brass and iron beds} 
Once-in-a-lifetime savings! Layaway 


Road, Cleveland Heights, OH 44106) 
(216)229-4900. 





TO PLACE AN AD IN 
THE MARKETPLACE 
CLASSIFIED SECTIONS 


For more info on how to place an ad call: 
1-800-324-4589 
~ or write to: ~ 
Kathleen Gleason, CLASSMARK, 
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Select from beautiful 
and durable classical 
figures, gargoyles, 


la cherubs, greenmen 





We offer the 
largest selection 
of flexible rubber 
pond liners in North America 
We also supply energy-saving 
professional quality pumps and 
reliable filters (no green water!) 


RESOURCE CONSERVATION TECHNOLOGY 
2633 N Calvert Street Baltimore MD 21218 
(800) 477-7724 or (410) 366-1146 


eh friezes and fountains 


| Most are exclusives 















Free Color Catalogue 


( 1-800-525-1733 


Extension 1431 
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Dept. H131 
Arlington Hgts, IL 60005 
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With a SunSetter® Retractable 
4, Awning, you can choose full sun, 


G y al ‘de 6] a Y sin shade or aes See e 
‘Gu; closeselforlessly in 30 seconds! | 


: ~~ 8 a. | 
| q C y Gl | Cl Ly my Now get three times the use of your ; Ny ; 





Full Color Callous $5.00 (Redeemable) © deck with the adjustable, affordable 
3529 Main St., Dept. HB, Conestoga. PA 17516 i a SunSetter Awning. It makes your deck 
LS0U: 292-5060 m2 or patio like an additional room on 
a your house! Lets you enjoy your deck 
or patio rain or shine. Protects your 
family, guests and patio furniture from 
rain, harsh sun and harmful UV rays 
> far better than a tippy patio umbrella. 
Ws Adds to the beauty and value of your 
Sas home. Expertly crafted in America for 
A years of maintenance-free enjoyment. 


Me = @ 100% waterproof fabric. 

@ Wide choice of available widths. 
@ Installs over any kind of siding. 
@ Retracts flat against the house. 
@ No need to take it down in winter. 
@ Superb quality - 5 year warranty. 
@ Interest-Free payment plans. 

@ No-Risk Free Trial. 
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—= 1-800-876-8060 4471 
WINTER WARM- U p SAL E G OING ON RIGHT NOW! 24 hrs. a day, 7 days a week 
Factory Savings Up To 35%" And More. Limited’ Time Offer! «§_--«-=§— (stern res aaaaa=— + 


) Yake a winter vacation at home this year and every year. Enjoy the sunshine and fresh air without the wind and 


1) old...and if you act now, you can save thousands during our “Slow Season” factory sale. And, in summer, your Four W 
\\) Seasons sunroom “lets in the light without the heat” with Four Seasons your sunroom is comfortable year ‘round for 
truc.. Outdoor Living...Indoors Arn 





Bee | 5005 Veterans Memorial H ghw 1 Shy Phone (516)563-4000 Fax (51695644010 
BP) Dep Histo, Holbrook, NVI | 1-800-FOUR-SEASONS x Retractable Awnings 
| Wa Call For Fre ¢ Catalog And Y« Het aire 1-800-368-7732 3 : 4 
} = eaten oon nour seds ons Locauoy y http srr vsomihesnteret at eal = JIL Industries, Dept. 4 I 
oe a a ee eee ee 4) 7 «184 Charles Street, Malden MA 02148 
Dealer/Franchise Territories Available Please Call: 1-800 521-0179 Thea FAX: 781-321-8650 
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Homing In 


BOUND FOR HOME 


By 


Eight years ago, I bought a house in a small town that calls 
itself, only half-jokingly, “The Center of the Universe.” For 
me this was not a selling point. But the town’s most impor- 
tant feature, a double set of railroad tracks running down the 
and remain- 


I could 


hop a train and get away from it. In the beginning I was a fre- 





middle, caught my eye. If the center didn’t hold 





ing at the center of my life is an ongoing struggle 


quent rider. But after a while the return portion of my ticket 
began to look just as good. 

This is not to imply that after taking out a library card, 
making a few friends, and hearing the phone ring enough 
times that I simply woke up one morning and realized this was 
my final resting place. | still don’t know where that is. But 
there came a time when I| found myself straddling a bicycle at 
an intersection waiting for a train to pass, quietly exulting in 
the fact that I was not on it. 

Like marrying a man for his money only to fall in love 
with him after the fact, a house purchased because | needed a 
tax deduction—and the town which was nothing more than 
the box it came in—had turned into something more. 

I do not have the passionate, partisan kind of attach- 
ment one has for the place where one was born. Walking 
around the neighborhood, | am aware of what a pretty town 
this is, but it is an objective awareness, unencumbered by 
memories. “To have humility,” observed Dag Hammarskjold, 
“is to experience reality, not in relation to ourselves but in its 
sacred independence.” 

Living in a town where | do not see myself coming and 
going, in and out of every age I’ve ever been, helps to anchor 
me in the present, encourage my own “sacred independence.” 
Then, too, the town is too small to walk very far without hav- 
ing to turn around and go home again—to the real center of 
my universe, an upstairs room full of books and papers and 
ideas waiting to be hooked together. 

Not long ago, however, I was invited to spend two 
months in my old hometown of Carmel, California. (My 
family has an annoying habit of settling in places too expen- 
sive to return to unless you have a small fortune or, as | did, 
an old friend who still lives there.) As soon as I stepped off 
the plane in Monterey and took my first breath of eucalyptus- 


scented air, my past thickened like a soup around me and | 
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remembered something | had forgotten. Virginia is where 
live. California is home. 

At first it was exhilarating. To know and be known b 
people whose memories are long enough to tell you how muc) 
around the eyes you look like your grandmother gives you 
deeper context than you can give yourself. To be reunited wit 
the oaks, the rosemary bushes, the rugged hills and air swee 
with pine resin is to feel simultaneously dazzled and famili 
so much a part of the scenery that I hardly know where 
leaves off and I begin. 

This, I thought, is my inheritance, these are my asset 
and as I walked along the beach there was no part of it thé 





did not have a part of me—balancing on the rocks with m 


! 


my first child crawl on rompered knees across the sand. The 


mother, being proposed to by my now ex-husband, watchi 


about two-thirds of the way through my stay, the same desi’ 
to snap the leash that had propelled me out of Californ) 
many years ago took hold again. 

Increasingly, | woke up thinking about the coolness | 
the morning air along the railroad tracks, the marigolds in m 
neighbor’s vegetable garden, the stand of day lilies in my ya 
that stretch their necks like trumpets toward the sunlight, n 
own desk. I longed to be in front of it. And as the urge 
return to the center of my own life grew strong, | wonderé 
whether my heart would go ahead of me or stay behind. 

The answer lay in the silence that greeted me like 
mute friend who had been expecting my arrival when | pushy 
through the front door. It followed me as I walked from ot 
room to another, sorting through the mail, listening to n 
phone messages, and checking the health of my house plan, 
So palpable was this presence that in retrospect I wondered 
it were not, in fact, my-self, waiting at the center of my I 
for me to return. 

| have sometimes viewed my house as a kind of exteri 
brain cavity, my thoughts contained within the folds of t 
curtains, leaves of the books, and dents in the sofa cushions. 
is going a step too far to say that the house is me, but when ' 
leave the center of the circumference of our lives, perhaps 
etheric part of us remains behind to welcome us when we cot 
home. Circles within circles. But tell me this: Is the circuj 
ference where you grew up or where you're growing now? 
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The proof is in. 





Even the best can get better. 


Fruition Extra 
Multi-Action Complex. 
Only from Estée Lauder 


Vai tal Tea) hour, up to: - 
eae a smoothness 
Sah itera a SS and suppleness 


vrai elite ee i ere 
or eee kom) ee 


atin weoked eee 
- 55% improvement in evenness of a colle) 
Yar. Titec in moisture Racenntcey 


With regular use: 

~ Lines and wrinkles veoh Sere 

_ luminosity increases. : 
soos Pelee el ao nee 
Waie to come. 





Think genuine German road rocket. With a space booster. A cool and clever fusion of room and 1§ 


class-exclusive 5-speed Tiptronic’ @M. gearbox that lets you cruise in automatic or shift away for higher perfot 


5S 


cS 


and bursting with energy, its 190 hp, 30-valve V6 begs you to simply get on with it.Go. Now. Anywhere ye 


gear-gobbling sports sedan with a difference. Ab 


\udi A4 Avant, from $30,465. It’s one road-swallowing, 


OR-AUDI for more about the Audi A4 Avant and a dealer near you or visit us at: www.audiusa.com.*MSRP of 1998 Audi A4 4 
“Audi; “A4" and the four rings emblem are registered trademarks, “Avant” is a trademark ¢ 














Mhink serious sports sedan. 
Aig a fanny str ae 


have-your-cake-and-eat-the-road-too Audi AX ZI, AWA INUT? With the adrenaline boost of a 


is more than a pretty poser. It’s a real player. With all the right moves. Totally buffed, bulging in all the right places 


1e. The way we see it, you’re growing up, not old before your time. The outrageously inclusiv 


e, exclusive 


ighly Teutonic. With a tantalizing twist. Get ready for the ride of your life’ 


‘el drive and 5-speed Tiptronic transmission not including dealer prep., destination charge, taxes, license. Actual dealer price may vary. 
“is a registered trademark of Dr. Ing. h.c.F. Porsche AG. ©1997 Audi of America, Inc 


If your patio doors have always 
stuck, squeaked or leaked, 
these could take some getting used 


lide to build 
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= Classic is 


| a nice suit | 
(with a good head on its shoulders). 
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AGUNA NIGUEL, WASHINGTON D.C., MINNEAPOLIS, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, PARIS 
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SONTENTS 


ON THE COVER: One of the all-important 

changes that made the owners love rather than 
merely tolerate this builder’s house was the removal 
of an awkwardly placed, mirror-sheathed corner 
fireplace. In its stead went this antique limestone 
example on a long reconfigured wall. 

See page 92. Photograph by Thibault Jeanson. 


73 EMBRACED BY THE LIGHT 
The editor’s page 





74 AN ARTFUL OASIS A moderr-art 
patron’s desert house in New Mexico is 
pared-down perfection. By Martin Filler 


84 WITHIN A PALMY GROVE 
Reviving the ancient adobe method, an 
architect enlarges his own house 

near Marrakech. By Christopher Petkanas 


92 FROM SPEC TO SPECTACULAR 

An ordinary house in a choice setting is 
transformed by a lot of good decorating and a little 
spatial realignment. By Christine Pittel 


98 DAVID HICKS: TAKE TWO The dean of 
British decorating overhauls his apartment using 
family antiques and furnishings of his 
own design. By Christopher Petkanas 


104 A WARM WELCOME 

In a sheltered spot in Bath, England, 
a clever gardener grows the wayside 
wildings of Tuscany and Provence 
By Pattie Barron 





108 A HOUSE THAT DELIVERS A retreat in the 
Appalachian foothills gives an Atlanta couple space for 
big parties and solitary weekends. By Susan Zevon 


114 MINING THE PAST The rediscovered 
mid-20th-century work of silver designer William 
Spratling is being collected and reproduced today 


By Jill Kirchner 


118 SOMEPLACE ELSE To the young globe- 


trotters who commissioned it, a southern California 





122 CALIFORNIA’S LIQUID GOLD When it’s 


time to harvest the olives at a Sonoma County estate, 





everyone pitches in. By Suzanne Charlé 
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beach house is a live-in travelogue. By Elaine Greene 
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THE DEA] H OF TEE OR» 
COPPER BEC ra 


Bie Avi nce, (Ce olrskinE aN 


I know nothing lasts forever, but the copper beech seemed 
beyond the ordinary expectations of mortality—too big, too 
old, too glorious. It had dark, shiny leaves that flashed henna 
and russet in the wind, stood about ninety feet tall, measured 
six feet in diameter with limbs as big around as a man’s chest. 
The beech was probably two hundred years old and towered 
in all its magnificence at the top of a small hill. Almost a 
hundred years ago an architect built a big brown house under 
this tree. 

Our real estate agent had called me at work to talk 
about the property. She claimed it was lovely and negotiable, 
which I knew meant it was large and expensive, but I agreed 
to look. When I left my office that afternoon, the hot city 
smell of tacky asphalt and garbage was enervating. Telling 
myself that the weather was too oppressive for such frivolity, I 
nevertheless got my car from the downtown lot and started 
out along the Charles River toward Newton, the site of the 
lovely negotiable house. With the heat of the city behind me, 
I felt the temperature drop slightly. There were fine shade trees 
and old-fashioned gas lamps on the street in front of the 
house. The spacious entrance hall where the owner greeted 
me was as cool and dark as a forest path. 

“Air conditioned?” I asked the owner. 

"No, that’s the beech.” 


“Beech?” 

“A copper beech tree,” she said, as if she could tell I ha¢ 
never heard of a tree, let alone a specific variety. 

“Of course,” I offered, as verification that | had som 
understanding of the natural world. 

She walked into the living room and gestured toward ¢ 
back window. “The beech tree,” she said, properly introducing 
me to that noble specimen. “This is what protects the hous 
from the sun and keeps it cool.” In 1902 an architect ha¢ 
drawn up the plans for his own home. A kindred spirit off 
Frank Lloyd Wright, he built it to fold into rather than ‘om 
inate its natural surroundings. He had sketched the old beeck 
on his original drawing and penciled in the umbrella of shade 
He designed the foundation to step around the tree. The fron! 
half of the building and its porch stretched out under and it 
front of the beech; directly under the tree lay a terrace, an¢ 
the back half of the house jogged to clear the trunk. On thi 
second floor a sleeping porch off the master bedroom was sur 
rounded by massive upper limbs. On the third floor, in wha 
was the playroom, the thinner branches tickled at the win 
dows in the dormers. 

How many trips did we make past the house trying t 





decide if we should bankrupt ourselves to buy it? | obsesse¢ 
endlessly to Bruce, my husband, while he walked around > 
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Thoughts of Home 


Abby would initiate serious discussions: “Mom, how many leaves do 


you think are on the tree?... Does the tree like to have birds in it?... Wou 


~ 


you be scared at the top?... Do you think the beech tree can see us?” 


with pockets and briefcase stuffed with plumber and roofer 
referrals. The place was old, it needed work, but it was beauti- 
ful. I loved how solid it looked. I knew it would stand for- 
our safe haven protected by the cascading branches of 





ever 
the mighty copper beech. Clearly it was ordained: The brown 
house under the tree should be ours. 

The first spring after we moved in, we called the Arnold 
Arboretum for the names of specialists who might help us care 
for the beech. They recommended that a Mr. Kruger, the tree 
warden from a neighboring town, come and inspect the tree. 
Mr. Kruger was gentle and soft-spoken and seemed to be on 
intimate terms with most of the copper beeches in eastern 
Massachusetts. Soon we were taking pictures of Kruger’s crew, 
hanging in swings suspended from the top branches, pruning 
the dead limbs. We fed and supported and felt good about nur- 
turing our tree. In the summer we laughed if beech nuts fell 
into our dinner when we ate outside on the terrace. In the fall 
the kids collected the prickly nuts and made lopsided wreaths 
from them. We watched the squirrels run and bury the nuts 
we left. | had dreams of hanging a swing from the lowest 
branch of the beech, but Bruce assured me that its arc could 
send small children into the next county. Instead we put an 
old metal-framed hammock underneath and would lie on it 
and look up into the leaves. 

That was our spot—the girls’ and mine—from the first 
warm afternoon to the last. | would rush home from work, 
gather Annie from morning nursery school, pick up Abby from 
kindergarten, give them lunch, and then settle us in the ham- 
mock. We would take our books, a blanket, a bear, Annie’s 
sippy cup of milk, and stretch out. A picture book would be 
chosen, but quickly we would be distracted by what was going 
on overhead: “Look at the blue jay. ... There’s his friend... . 
Do you see the squirrels’... Let’s count the squirrels.” Soon, 
Annie would drift into a nap. Then Abby would initiate the 
more serious discussions: “Mom, how many leaves do you 
think are on the tree?... Does the tree like to have birds in 
it?... Do you think the woodpeckers hurt the beech?... Can 
you climb to the top?... Would you be scared at the top?... 
Do you think the beech tree can see us?” and my favorite, the 
one recorded in her rather spare baby book, “Do you think 
George Appleseed planted the beech?” 

Every now and then, the girls would fall asleep on either 
side of me. I would halfheartedly try to extricate myself to 
catch up on chores, but then the rickety hammock would 


shake and the girls would stir, so | would happily lie there with 
vem, watching the dappled sunlight play on their tender 

ing faces. 
The old tree was often the focus for family activities. 
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We had Abby’s summer birthday parties outside: little-girl 
in-party-dresses-and-boys-in-bow-ties parties with the refresh: 
ment table set under the beech. When the kids graduated t 
treasure hunts and water balloons, the tub went there, an 
then the boom boxes and the blanket for pizza picnics. Th 
tree was base for kick the can and hide-and-seek; it was t 
fort, the out-of-bounds mark, the goal box. 

Each year we loved the beech more. Even the wildes 
hurricane or blizzard would not harm it. Our bedroom w 
directly under one of the largest leaders, and yet we never wor 
ried about Nor’easters. The kids would run crying into ou 
room during a storm. “What if the branch breaks? What if i 
falls on you and Mommy?” It was easy for Bruce to reassur 
them: “This old tree has lasted two hundred years and it won 
blow over tonight.” Sometimes when the girls would not se 
tle down easily, Bruce would make up stories about what th 
tree had seen in all its years, or what it would see in the yea 
to come. It was one of those nights that Abby solemnly a 
nounced that she wanted to be buried under the beech. 
maybe she wanted to be married under the beech. | really can 
remember, and neither can she. 

The tree prevailed. Then one August, when we ca 
home from our summer vacation, Bruce noticed somethin) 
growing in the crotch between two of the higher branche} 
He and the girls dragged out the extension ladder and crank 
it up to the highest position. He climbed to the top and sa 
there was shelf fungus and began the task of clearing it awa) 
The girls sent up his tools with the help of a rake, and f¢ 
about two weeks, every other day after work, Bruce and t 
girls chiseled away the fungus, but in spite of their efforts 
kept returning. | 

Finally we called Mr. Kruger, who told us the shelf fur 
gus was growing from a wound where the former owners ha 
severely pruned the beech, cutting off one of the big leaders t 





let more light into the living room. The wound needed to E 
cauterized. Mr. Kruger assured us that the tree was still stron) 
That spring the leaves came out as usual, not the tender an 
chartreuse of most trees, but the dark and shiny rust of coppé 
beeches. By summer, in full leaf against the clear blue sky « 
June, the beech was spectacular. 

But the following winter was hard—bitterly cold wit 
little snow, and the next two summers brought heat ar 
drought. The beech began to show signs of strain. There we 
fewer leaves, and they were not as glossy as before. The 
seemed smaller too, and almost withered. More nuts were pri 
duced, and they were dropping early—sometimes a sign thi 
a tree is dying and dropping its fruit early to increase th 
chances of propagating itself. The following spring the 
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Thoughts of Home 


Beech trees are noisy. Nuts are always dropping down on the roof, squirrel 
are chasing around and yattering at each other, crows are screaming from 
the top limbs. With the tree dead, our house was just very quiet 


beech leafed late and produced a scant canopy of leaves. “Sun 
scald,” pronounced the arborist. “The tree can’t produce 
enough leaves to protect itself from the sun. And the 
droughts—even though they happened two years ago—have 
destroyed the tender root ends that bring water to the tree.” 

“Is this it, then?” asked my husband. 

“Not necessarily. Let’s just wait and hope. I’ve seen 
sicker trees than this survive. These beeches can last forever.” 

But kindly Mr. Kruger was wrong, at least, in this 
instance. Last spring our beech did not leaf out, standing there 
like a sleeping giant while the rest of the world came back to 
life. Its outline remained black against the sky, as though win- 
ter had not ended. Our tree did not look dead as much as out 
of syne with the rest of the world, but it was dead, and there 
was nothing we could do about it. 

At first | looked away and I told myself there was still 
time in the late spring for the beech to come to life—just one 
new leaf would be grounds for continued hope. But eventually 
it was the silence that ended my denial. You see, beech trees 
are noisy. Beech nuts are always dropping down on the roof, 
and squirrels are chasing around in the branches and yattering 
at each other, and crows are screaming from the top limbs. 
With the tree dead—well, our house was just very quiet. 

We knew we had to cut the tree down. Of course we 
called Mr. Kruger. That afternoon he walked into the back 
yard almost as if he were coming to the wake of a friend. I 
remember he was carrying his hat. “What a shame, what a 
shame,” he sighed. We stood together in silence. “Well,” he 
finally said, “we all did our best.” 

Mr. Kruger and his crew had worked together with us 
for ten years. Through him I had met a spectrum of nursery- 
men, gardeners, arborists—people who really love trees, who 
stand with you and sympathize and share stories about other 
famous beeches and elms and oaks they have known. They 
tell in concerned voices about rumored diseases or stands of 
trees that are falling to one or another disorder of our modern 
world. They worry with you about bark disease and sun scald 
and borers. They look for alleys where bugs travel, but in 
many cases they don’t really know what causes the old trees to 
die. They talk about the failing trees the way I talk with a 
friend about someone who has recently been diagnosed with 
cancer; they lower their voices, shake their heads. 

The day the crew arrived to take down our copper 
beech, Bruce was at work, Abby was at overnight camp, 

\nnie was at day camp, and I was home, on vacation, with 
t new puppy. Three young men in hard hats brought with 
hainsaws, a huge crane with an 80-foot boom, and the 


chipper | have ever seen. I pulled the shades and 
















phoned friends to distract myself, but when the puppy starte 
racing and whining, I put him on his leash and went acro 
the street to sit on the curb and watch. 

We sat for four days—that’s how long it took—the d 
and |. Runners, strollers, dog-walkers, carriage-pushers, law 
crews—they all stopped to witness the death of this landmar 
and to commiserate. Finally the job was done, and there w 
nothing left of the beech except mounds and mounds 
sawdust. 

That evening after dinner, Annie and I were sitting o 
the swing set in the back corner of our yard, behind where t 
beech used to be. We are a family of sunset watchers, primed t 
catch the extravaganzas at the end of the day and rank the 
on a scale of 1 to 10. That evening the sunset was spectacul 

“Whadda’ya think, Mom? I think this one is a 10.” 

“Absolutely, Annie.” 

“You know, Mom, you can see the sunsets better now. 

“T don’t follow, sweetie.” 

“Well, now we have a clear view of the sunset.” S 
stopped. Uncomfortable with my sadness, she wanted to hel 
to be tactful. “You know, now that the, um, beech isn’t ther 
we can see it all.” 

Like Annie, | can see some things more clearly now. 
know that the loss of a beloved old tree is a serious matte 
that like friends and pets, trees are vital in our lives, and whe 
they are gone, we are diminished. | also know that the fulfil 
ment of creating new life is stronger than the melancholy ¢ 
bereavement, and I am eager to fill the void. The old copp 
beech had magic, the magic I hoped would shelter and pre 
tect my family. Now sometimes when everyone else is asleef 





I look out to where the beech stood and find myself whispet 
ing to the spirit of the tree, praying it will still keep our dream 
sweet and our house blessed. 

We were fortunate that the autumn was warm a 
we had so much to do. We moved a copper beech sapling fror 
a neighbor's scion to a spot near where our beech had beer 
We planted hollyhocks where only hostas and ferns used t) 
grow. And grass. And we saved several beech shoots, childrei 
of the great tree, that had sprouted up among the pachysandr 
surrounding it. We will be gone before any of the shoots to) 
the house, but we feel that this propagation is the least an| 
last thing we can do in tribute to a grand old friend. m= 


After working for many years as an editor in the educational 
division of Houghton Mifflin, Alice Holstein is now 

an English teacher at the Dana Hall School in Wellesley, 
Massachusetts. A free-lance writer, she is currently at work 
on a collection of stories and essays about adolescent girls. 
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. Century’s 


A stag-legged desk from Bill Blass and a pinwheel 


inen-skirted , 

rmchair, table from Mario Buatta add appealing 

1,442. Call : ‘ 
00-852-5552. quirkiness to the offerings from High Point, 


.. Buttery leather 
ying chair with North Carolina’s furniture fair 
crolled arms, 
1,700. From 
dickory Chair: 
500-349-4579. 

}. Mario Buatta’s 
egency-style 
inwheel pedestal 
able has a storage 
lrawer, $5,590. 
‘rom John 
Viddicomb: 
500-847-9433. 

|. Milling Road’s 


panish-influenced 





hina cabinet, 
14,860. Call 
110-885-1800. 
». Hand-painted 
-eruvian blanket 
hest, $418. 
Through Asian 





JOUrCeS: 

} 110-841-7080. 
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-ennsylvania 
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ailheads, $750. 
rom Sarreid: 
19-291-1414. 

. Baker 
xaggerates the 





urves of an 18th- 
entury-style 
amelback, 
6,745. Call 
00-592-2537. 
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High Point stepped up its 


g 1. Boxy leather- 


slipcovered chair, 


attention to modernism, introducing $1,900. 
| From Lee: 800- 
new pieces influenced by designs from 892-7150. 
2. Flared-arm 
the thirties, forties, and fifties chair in chenilla™ 
$1,200. From 


Thomasville: 
888-624-4528. 
3. Metal-legged 
oak drop-leaf, 
$945. From 
Drexel Heritage: 
800-916-1986. 
4. Reissued 
Robsjohn-Gibbing 
cotton-strapped 
stool circa 1954, 
$1,240. From 
Bexley Heath: 
800-954-7776. 
5. Exposed steel 
legs support 
cherry-veneer 
shelves, $549. 

_ From Blu Dot: 

r 612-782-1844. 
6. Eddie Bauer’s 
sunburst side 
table, $250. 
From Lane: 
800-750-LANE. 
7. Elongated 
glove-leather 
chaise, $3,925. 
From Directional: 
800-308-0110. 
8. Steel-based 
side tables with 
dyed birch tops, 
$229 each. 
From Blu Dot: 
612-782-1844. 
9. Bernhardt’s 
armchair has 





clean lines. Call 
800-927-4483 
10. Barstool wit 
tempered-glass 
seat and 

back, $479. 
From Curvet: 


800-256-6123. 





ELIZABETH ARDEN 
REINVENTS 
To MORO Ze 


NEW 
Visible Difference 


Perpetual Moisture 





Dry skin needs perpetual moisture. 
This sheer, weightless formula 
charged with our exclusive 
breakthrough Hydra-filagrinol 
complex helos program skin 

to recreate its own moisture 
continuously. 

In one week, dryness is reversed. 
Over time, with regular use, 
skin looks softer, smoother, 


more luminous, visibly less lined. 


Seeing is Believing. 


hers 


so 
Pah 
er" 
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Lord & Taylor 
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1. Hickory Chair | 
will initial Mark 
Hampton’s 19th- 
century-style hall — 


High Point responded to the 








continuing popularity of the all-white 


chair for you, 
$810. Call 
800-349-4579. 
2. French 
Directoire-inspire 
cabinet, $8,517. 
From Milling Road: 
910-885-1800. 

3. Bookcase 
topped by medallion 
cornice, $3,200. 
From Julia Gray: 
212-223-4454. 

4. Bench with 
Greek key 

trim, $1,641. 
From Century’s 


palette with painted and upholstered 
lest of shades 


pieces in the pa 








Save Venice 
Collection: 
800-852-5552. 
bs Victorian-style 
tall chest, $650. 
From Lexington: — 
800-LEX-INFO. | 
6. Scalloped side 
table, $875. From 
Drexel’s Pinehurst 
Collection: 
800-916-1986. 

7. Julia 

Gray’s classic 
bedside table, 
$1,500. Call 
212-223-4454. 

8. Pull a dining 
table up to a 
linen-upholstered 
settee, $2,744. 
From Century’s 
Save Venice 
Collection: 
800-852-5552. 

9. Lighten 

up a sunroom 





with Drexel’s 
crisscross bench, 
$2,470. From 
the Pinehurst 
Collection: 
800-916-1986. 
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Dry your baby off. 





“ 4 
44 : 
vy e 
ae ee 
# 
f : 
: 
:. a: eA RR OE NOE 230 @ bam: <5 
- Wrap one of our luxurious Grand Patrician towels around someone you love. Pistachio. ‘Sy Blue. Lilac. 
They’re very generously sized. . Big enough for two, in fact. a 
; 






More? 1-800: 5. 3-3000 ‘ 


www. martex. Comm 
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Rattan, bamboo, and teak are just a aes: 
buffet has wicker 
storage baskets, 
$1,755. Call 
800-916-1986. 

2. Nailheads 
highlight a chair’s 
curves, $2,695. 
From Henredon: 
800-444-3682. 
3. Ralph Lauren’s 


African-inspired 


few of the natural materials used 


in new collections from High Point 


bamboo 


and stainless- 
steel bench, 
1,275. Call 
212-642-8700. 
4. & 5. Oversize 


rattan chair based 


on a 1940s design, 
$998; updated 
campaign-style 
chest, $1,110. 
From Lexington’s | 


Nautica 
Collection: 
800-LEX-INFO. 

6. Lexington’s 
teak bench works 
indoors or out, 
$1,198. Call 
800-LEX-INFO. 

7. Mark 
Hampton’s faux- 
bamboo stool, 
$1,500. From 
Hickory Chair: 
800-349-HkKRY. 
8. Two-toned 
rattan side table, 
$398. From 
Palacek: 
800-274-7730. 
9. & 10. Wicker 


chest in 


tortoiseshell 
finish, $998; 
rattan chair with 
sunburst back, 
$300. Lexington’s 
Nautica 
Collection: 
800-LEX-INFO. 
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THE SEATS ARE LEATHER. 
OF COURSE, SOME FIND THE FACT THEY’RE 





eo re, OF TRE YEAR 


Petersen’s 4-Wheel & Off-Road magazine 


With more luxury features and more power 
1an any Jeep vehicle ever built, the new Grand 
ame Se Cherokee 59 Limited 

is an oasis ina 
cold, harsh 


5 ee world. 
ak e 
a o. 


— LL ae 


ee 


a 
r pe ee 





ie 


ee 


ro y\ fan 


ised on 0-60 acceleration. Alway 


HEATED TO BE MORE APPEALING. 


The exclusive new interior features rich supple 
leather, heated front seats, and a 10-speaker 180-watt 
Infinity Gold™ stereo system. A brand-new 529 litre 
245 horsepower V8 engine takes you from O to 60 
mph in just 70 seconds, making it the world’s fastest 
sport utility vehicle* Of course, its biggest luxury is 
sull the Jeep four-wheel drive technology. Featuring 
the exclusive Quadra-Trac® system that delivers 
incredible traction on all types of surfaces. 
Contact us at 1-800-925-JEEP or www.jeep.com 
and start exploring Earth’s most remote places. 


Jeep 


THERE'S ONLY ONE 


Remember, a backseat ie safest place for children. Jeep is a registered trademark of Chrysler Corporation 








TEESE VERY Wein Cris: 


If it has yet to conquer all of America, Philippe 
Starck’s high-legged Dr. No stacking chair (above, 
shown in aluminum and molded plastic) has already 
won Europe and is found there in houses, shops, of- 
fices, gardens, and museums. Amazing, considering 
that Starck designed it only in 1996. Named whimsi- 
cally after the archvillain of lan Fleming’s 1958 James 
Bond thriller Dr. No, it comes in a matte, scratchproof 
polyurethane finish in a variety of colors, $147. At 
Luminaire: 305-448-7367. Dale Mackenzie Brown 


FOUR-STAR CHAIRS Once immersed within the fin de siécle decor of a 


famous French watering hole such as La Coupole or 
La Closerie des Lilas—both famously commemorated in A Moveable Feast and The Sun Also Rises by 
1920s expatriate Ernest Hemingway—one is apt to feel a certain frisson at knowing Hemingway, or 
Kipling, or Cocteau could easily have sipped his vin ordinaire in one’s exact same seat. This power- 
fully romantic history, according to Roche Bobois’s president Michael Lerner, was the main moti- 
vation behind founders Philippe and Francois Roche pursuing the rights to reproduce a small 
quantity of the Art Nouveau and Art Deco pieces—including the satin-finished beechwood chairs, 
below—from six of Paris’s legendary cafés. From left: Lucas Carton, La Closerie des Lilas, Le Petit 
Riche, La Coupole, Le Terminus Nord, and Julien, $750 to $1,150 each. “These are chairs with real 
soul,” says Lerner. “They’re like old friends.” Call 800-972-8375. Stephanie Rank 
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News 




















CLARIDGE’S MAKEOVER 


When one of London’s grandest and most historic hotels spendg 
almost $70 million on a makeover, you know it isn’t just to redo the 
rugs and hide the mini-bars. No, at Claridge’s (below) the renovas 
tion was a bit more complicated than that. Built in 1898 with solid 
Victorian credentials, the hotel was redefined stylistically in 1931) 
when an Art Deco wing was added, doubling the size of the hotel! 
By that time, a little sprucing up was needed in the older half of thef 
hotel, so streamlined details—from petal-topped columns in the diné 
ing room to the moderne grillwork in the lobby—edged out some of 
the original decor. Then about eight years ago, the hotel got truly 
playful, calling in London designer Tessa Kennedy, who redid about 





half of the hotel’s 197 rooms—in both wings—in flamboyant styles! 
In two Tartan Suites, everything was done in green plaid. 

How do you refurbish such a glorious mishmash? First, hire the 
design firm RPW to restore the original Art Deco rooms. Then call 
Kennedy back to touch up her handiwork. Tap Lynne Hunt, a special4 
ist in hotel design, to create a stripped-down nineties version of Art 
Deco for rooms in need of total refurbishment. Get well-known de4 
signer John Stefanidis to in- 
fuse the Royal Suite and other 
rooms with traditional chintzes 
and muted colors. Finally, call 
on Veere Grenney, until re- 
cently the director of Colefax 
and Fowler, to redo the pent- 
houses. In the end, not one 
guest room was untouched. 
Double rooms from $485; call 
800-637-2869. William Sertl 








Love where you live. 
Spiegel: Comfort, exclusivity, service. 
One catalog-home and fashion 
designed to make style a little easier. 
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THINK PIECES After coming from Cairo te 

get a degree in architectur 
at MIT, Hassan Abousseda found himself “down at the bottom o 
the building totem pole, with developers and contractors having al 
the say.” His solution? To emulate Thomas Jefferson and construc 
his own designs. “I couldn’t afford to do buildings,” he says, “but 
could do furniture.” To that end, Abousseda (who also teache 
furniture and interior design at Parsons) founded HAF, a desig 
studio-showroom in SoHo where he could apply his considerabl 
architectural intellect to furniture. One group, Verteces, he charac 
terizes as “little buildings’—mainly side tables of maple and 
mahogany (foreground left, $1,100) with Bauhaus-simple lines an 
pull-out shelves. A new “corset” bed offers a clean, arc-shaped stain 
less-steel headboard wrapped with soft, springy leather that’s laced u 
the back (upper left corner, queen, $5,500). All pieces are made 
adapted to order. Call 212-925-3100. Stephanie Rank 



























EXHIBITIONS New York, February 6—June 3 


The Guggenheim looks at 5,000 years 
of Chinese art, gathering over 500 works, including Heavenly King of the 
West, a silk embroidery from the 13th century (1); a six-and-a-half-foot 

_ terra-cotta sculpture of a Ch’in dynasty general from 221-207 B.c. 
BY a (2); and a green-glazed stoneware bottle from 618-907 (3). Call 212- 
423-3600. New York, March 17—June 14 During the first sixty 
years after this country won its independence, stylish Americans held m3 
tightly to their European tastes, using only Parisian porcelain for their gt og >. 
tables. This 19th-century urn depicting New York (4) is one example oe 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art’s “Elegant China Ware: Paris = : 
Porcelain in America.” Call 212-535-7710. Richmond, VA, March 
31—November 18 Saris, tapestries, and brocades are among the rarely seen textiles on view 
at the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts’ “From the Looms of India.” This fragment from é 
pictorial embroidery of silk and metallic thread on cotton (5) was made in Rajasthan dur 
ing the late-18th or early-19th century. Call 804-367-0844. Los Angeles, CA, March 1 
May 10 How do artists such as Robert Smithson, the earthworks conceptualist, L.A —base¢ 
painter Edward Ruscha, and public art maker Christo nee the See and realitie} 





Se ee, of architecture, landscape, 
cr a and the American scene? 
“American Vernacular: Selections 

from the Permanent Collection” delves 

into these issues at the Museum of Con- 

temporary Art, Los Angeles. Call 213-626- 

6222. Washington, DC, February 26- 


November 8 We stare in wonderment at 





loop-the-loop 
roller coasters 
and 250-ton airplanes flying through the skies because they defy common logi¢ 
But the engineers who develop these feats routinely challenge conventions 
Get inside these innovative minds at “Breaking Through: The Creative Engi 
neer” at the National Building Museum. Call 202-272-2448. Philadelphia 
PA, March 10—May 17 Another outsider art show is illuminating the works 0 
painters and sculptors who operate far from the mainstream in “Self-Taugh 
Se : - Artists of the 20th Century: An American Anthology” at the Philadelphié 
V ae < ja Museum of Art. Justin McCarthy, who painted Candlelight in Acapulco Ice Follie} 
caloreucur IN ACAPULCO jceroLties Ay (6), is one of 32 artists covered. Call 215-763-8100. Christina B. Wilson 
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brings out wood’s natural beauty. 


~ However, she would be the first to tell you there’s more to a Pozzi window than meets the 


sontiene pain 


eye. Like iictlocking double mortise tenon joints for maximum frame strength. And thick 
glass, giving the most traditional design the warmth of energy efficiency as 


: ub Ax 
well. All shaped to within 1/16" of perfection—as is every window 


=~ 


ve make, standard or custom. Sure, wood windows can be assembled to the 


ss of machines. But they come to life with the brush of Dena’s sandpaper. | s j ] 


WOOD WINDOWS: 
HANDCRAFTED IN BEND, OREGON.” 


“To. Visit, raft the Deschutes to its bend, or surf the web to www.pozzi.com. For a free catalog, 


a reitered trade mark of ELD WEN inc: ©1997, JBLD-WEN, ine. eall 1-800-257-9663 ext. HB2. 
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Design Star 



















The versatile Brian Murphy lets the client be his guide 


Bio Ch RatssoNE PLE 

If Brian Murphy were a character in a 
movie, he would be the dependable best 
friend who the heroine finally realizes she’s 
been in love with all along. In a profession 
not noted for modesty, Murphy is positively 
self-effacing. “So many decorators strive for 
a signature look,” he says. “That may be 
comforting for some clients who go out 
emblazoned with Chanel C’s. But I like to 
do individual houses that reflect the person- 
ality of the people who live there.” 

His style can swerve from “Louis XVI 
meets Cole Porter” in Manhattan to “un- 
cluttered 21st-century Victorian” in Mamaro- 
neck. But this mode-master really listens to 
his clients, which means if they don’t like 
something he does not try to convince them 
that they should. “Whatever I do must be 


: q 
says, | 


appropriate,” he ut usually I have 


What each room has in common is 


animal print sets off an English 
An i8th-century English chair uphe 


French mirror. Brian Murphy. The dc 
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carte blanche on a job once I’ve given the 
husband a comfortable chair.” 

Ten years ago Murphy started out as an 
apprentice at the blue-chip Parish-Hadley, 
where he has worked ever since. “It’s been 
an eye-popping experience,” he says, re- 
membering the boxes of flowers that came 
home with Mrs. Parish and him in the 
chauffeur-driven car after a six-course lunch 
with Mrs. John Hay Whitney at her Long 
Island estate. He is the last of a class trained 
by both Albert Hadley and Mrs. Parish. 
“From Albert, I learned about proportion, 
clarity, and the importance of getting the 
background right,” he explains. “Mrs. Parish 
was all about color, comfort, warmth, and 
charm.” Obviously, Murphy borrows a bit 
from both, creating beautiful, livable rooms 
where the clients can shine. 


quality and comfort. Clockwise, from top left: A playful 
ood sofa and Regency table. Traditionalism, tidied up. 
red in lemon silk stands up to the floor-to-ceiling 


rner’s clean-lined coffee table and chair. 





Modus Operandi 
e If you’re building a house; 
specify windows with UV film 


to protect pictures and furni’ 









ture from the sun, and make 
the frame deep enough for a 
shade pocket. 

e Before you cut a single 






piece of fabric for elaborate 





curtains, have a muslin mock4 





up made and hung so you can 





check the drape and propor4 





tion. Forget the fringe. I pre? 





fer dressmaker details like 





contrast piping, shirred edg 
ing, or a pinked ruffle. Mrs) 






Parish would sew rickrack on 
the edge for a wonderful saw 
tooth effect. 

e Stone floors look great ing 
kitchen, but if you’re really 
going to cook, you should 







choose a softer material that’s 





easier on the feet. Cork is one 






possibility, or there’s Genus 






Wood, a wood-veneer vinyl 
by PermaGrain that looks 
like wood, only it’s springiet 






and simpler to care for. 
e I’d rather have a good 





Ushak rug than a good pie 







ture. I think it makes a moré 





personal statement. Wool sisal 
is nice in a bedroom—then 






you can put another rug ovet 
it if you like. I also love French 





velvet carpets, which come if 





wonderful mossy colors. 
e There should be some ten- 
sion in a room. Offset expen- 






sive Limoges with a humble 






terra-cotta pot. 
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~The secret to elegant interior design 








has always been a little restraint. 







PARK AVENUE ® BUICK 


THE POWER OF UNDERSTATEMENT 
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Craftsman’s Hand 


SCULPTORS IN 
S TRA 


Out of a humble natural material a couple 
creates objects of surprisingly sophisticated form 
By CHRISTOPHER PETKANAS 


Veronique and Grzegorz Brykalsky’s ate- 
lier is in a former apartment with oak par- 
quet and plaster moldings in a dignified 
sixth 
arrondissement. Everywhere one looks, tan- 


bourgeois building in  Paris’s 
gles of crunchy yet supple straw ribbon 
handwoven in China spill from boxes. Just 
back from the dyer’s—the same man who 
tints feathers for the Folies Bergéres—the 
straw is colored lustrous bronze, toasted 
orange, acid green. In one corner of the 
workroom purrs a minuscule black sewing 
machine rescued from a turn-of-the-century 
hat factory. In another, a steam gun hisses. 

In this setting the Brykalskys, who live two floors above, design and 
produce straw objects that are always decorative and occasionally func- 
tional. In the early nineties both Veronique and Grzegorz wanted to ditch 
their careers, she as an advertising graphic artist, he as an architect. 
Would-be artisans in search of a medium, they experimented with other 
materials before settling on straw. “Starting out, the only thing we knew 
was that we wanted to work with a natural material,” says Veronique. “In 
the end, only straw gave us the rich color possibilities we sought.” 

Unlike other craftspeople, who envision precise futures for their cre- 
ations, the Brykalskys place the lives of their designs in the hands of their 
customers on the theory that one man’s pencil holder is another man’s 
cachepot. One of the couple’s best-selling shapes is an undulating handled 
cup that some see as a recipient for keys and change, and that others use as 
a container for macaroons at teatime. 

The first step in the construction of most objects is sewing together 
moistened straw ribbons by machine into shapes that approximate the fin- 
ished item. The pieces acquire their final, crisply articulated silhouettes 
after being steam-molded on metal forms. When complete rigidity is 
wanted, as with pitchers and waste baskets, the design is treated with a 
chemical stiffener. While some pieces are baroque, others suggest African 
tribal sculpture, still others the angled forms of Brancusi. 

The Brykalskys, whose creations are available at Takashimaya in 
New York City, and Kitchen Classics in East Hampton, New York, do not 
pine for their own boutique. “We’re much more interested in moving on in 
terms of scale, like doing a room entirely in straw,” says Veronique. “We 


ire only just beginning to learn that with straw, anything is possible.” = 
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Veronique 
Brykalsky (left) 
with a fresh 
shipment of woven- 
straw ribbons. 
Above: She designed } 
the handled cup 
with her husband, 
Grzegorz. Right: 
Before an 
assortment of 
place mats, hard- 
as-wood fluted 
fruit bowls. Below: 
The Brykalskys 
also design for the 


color-shy. 
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INSPIRED BY THE RICH HERITAGE AND MYSTIQUE OF THE OLD MANOR HOMES, 


THE RIVER ROADS COLLECTION IS A MODERN INTERPRETATION OF THE ART, 


CULTURE, AND WEALTH SIRED BY THE GREAT RIVERS OF THE 19TH CENTURY. 


Thomasville 
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ometimes the table was set there in the middle of 





and it was a cool, comfortable place. Nothing 
couldn't be bettersxAnd warn’t the cooking/eo0d.. j 


-The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, Mark Twain 


BIEL Sag 





mg the banks of the river, live oaks, magnolias and lemon trees greeted the quests that came to feast in the 
; ] ] { i] y ae 2 ; 7 - 

racious dining halls of wealthy landowners. Today, with River Roads you can entertain with the same style and 

ajted from intricately detailed cast stone, weathered alabaster and gracefully carved columns, 


ie romance and gracious elegancé of the majestic homes spawned by our great rivers. 





for centuries, poets, artists and writers have all been inspired by the awesome beauty and power of 
aka " n O;: e . ; ay vide = SE “4 . . & A 
majestic rivers. River Roads commemorates this history with an exceptional collection of beautifully crafted furniture. 
Kope posts, acanthus carving, and flowing lines mirror the undulating course and cultural eclecticism brought 


: : 
about by our country's endless flowing waters. 
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s a child she always had an afternoon nap, in the old Chalmers Street 
house... So. Alice. slept, on top of the white chenille spread, 
with the afternoon sun coming in the windows of the sleeping porch.” 


-Dreams of Sleep, Josephine Humphreys 


























| fou always know that you are home when a house speaks to you- 


99 


and they do speak, the best of them. 


-A Heartfelt Home, Marianne Gingher 











Crafted from es American hardwoods, natural cherry veneers and rich soft velvets and 


fo ae D: 5 2 a gh ode ae se : ; 
quards, the OO-piece River Roads @ollection>draws its inspiration from the great rivers that ¥ 
t art and culture from all over the worldete.the grand manor homes of the !QOth century. 


tatler 1 ae. you or for a copy of our free River Roads catalog. 


(O11 
nasville. Call us for tne re 


or 


e entire line of Thanras le frenitute, check us out on the web. 


/ 


1-800-275-2499 www.thomasville.com 


- Thomasville 


[LAKE YOURSELF AT HOME™ 


d A. Watson as trustees of the Mark Twain Foundation Trust c/o CMG Worldwide, Indpls., IN cmgww.com 








A tradition of OT ad last forever. 


: CONCEIVED i oll MMOL TINT.N AND REINVENTED BY EUROPEAN ALCHEMISTS, 
Mle eel Vai ed PORCELAIN WAS ONCE THE Ort CLOSELY GUARDED SECRET IN THE MISH? fo) a. a I : 
TODAY, LLADRO PRESERVES THESE SECRETS IN ITS OWN CLAY, WHICH IS MOLDED BY EXPERT SCULPTORS AND HAND-DECORATED 
BEFORE BEING WT Ne ET olf TRANSFORMED TO PORCELAIN BY THE HEAT OF THE FLAMES. 





THIS 1S HOW LLADRO ARTISTS KEEP AGE-OLD TRADITIONS ALIVE. 
CeO A ea 


Te) W110 eo TR Re CEL a 


| http://wwwalladro.com 
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During 
her 1962 
TV tour of 
the White 

House, Jacqueline 
Kennedy (top) stood 


behind a Lannuier 


ee 


guéridon in the Red 
Room (above), 
refurnished with pieces 


by the master. 





Lannuier card 
table (left) sold 
last June for 
$497,500. 


A FRENCEIMAN'S 
AMERICAN EMPIRE 


The sumptuous furniture of Charles-Honoré Lannuier, returned 


to glory in the Red Room of the Kennedy White House, is honored’ 


in his first exhibition, at the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


By MARTIN FILLER 

In 1962, when Jacqueline Kennedy took the America’ 
public on her celebrated television tour of the Whit 
House to show the results of her historic restoration pro} 
ect, nothing pleased her more than the dramatic transfot 
mation of the Red Room. That startlingly chic scheme, B 
the French decorator Stéphane Boudin of the Paris fir 
Maison Jansen, centered around newly acquired Americal 
Empire furniture by the early-19th-century cabinetmaké 
Charles-Honoré Lannuier (pronounced lahn-wee-yay} 

Thirty-six years ago, when Americana to mos 
people meant stolid knockoffs of English prototypé 
made from native woods, Lannuier’s daringly sophist) 
cated designs—aglow with rich mahogany and exoti 
rosewood, gilded caryatids, and ormolu mounts—causé 
a sensation. And almost four decades later, the Red Roof 
is one of the few Kennedy White House interiors to 
main largely intact. 

Until Mrs. Kennedy’s headline-making program, thi 
French-born, New York—based Lannuier languished ij 
obscurity, even though he had once been at the forefrom 
of his profession, nearly as successful as his greatest con 
temporary rival, Duncan Phyfe. Lannuier’s proudly labele 
pieces began to resurface in the 1920s, more than a cef 
tury after his early death, but he was known only to a smaj 
band of scholars and connoisseurs. His distinctive design 
quickly became a watchword among fashion-consciou 
collectors because of the Jackie imprimatur. 

“Suddenly, here was the power of the White House behinj 
Lannuier,” says Peter M. Kenny, associate curator of American de¢ 
orative arts at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York ani 
organizer of “Honoré Lannuier, Parisian Cabinet Maker in Federg 
New York,” the first exhibition-of his work ever held. On view at th 
Met’s American Wing from March 17 through June 14, the show 
highlighting about 50 pieces by Lannuier, will be an ideal opportt 
nity to reconsider tangents of taste in his time as well as our own.] 
is accompanied by a scholarly catalog (Abrams, $75) that not 
becomes the basic zeference on the artist. 

Today a gilded figural Lannuier table—his most characteristi 
and therefore most sought-after form—is as desirable to high-enl 
collectors as, say, a shell-carved Newport Queen Anne desk of} 
hairy-paw Philadelphia Chippendale chair. At Christie’s in New 2 
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Color enriches, influences and 


defines our lives. Couristan’s Ff 


Kashimar Royal Red Sarouk Rug 
combines bold, unique colors, 
vivid details and rich hues .\ 
and textures. Floral sprays, 

rosettes and leaf forms comprise 

the medallions. Constructed of 100% 
New Zealand worsted wool with 
hand-knotted fringe, these rugs 
are sure to add a splash of 


color to your world. 
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Decorative Arts 


Luxury, formality, and originality were the ideals of the New York school, 
which, like Paris, became the glass of fashion to the rest of the nation 


York last June, for example, a particularly important Lannuier 
rosewood card table fetched $497,500, a noteworthy markup 
over the $250 the maker originally charged for a pair of similar 
pieces (although that was a considerable sum in 1815). Yet 
for all their rarity, there survive more documented and firmly 
attributed works by Lannuier—about 125 in all—than by any 
other American craftsman of his period. 

With so much irrefutable evidence around, Kenny is 
therefore not inclined to accept every example attributed to 
Lannuier, even some acquired by Mrs. Kennedy for the White 
House or one she bought for herself, the winged-sphinx card 
table included in the former First Lady’s estate sale at Sotheby's 
in 1996. “I’ll be honest with you,” the curator confides. “The 
Jackie Kennedy table and the sofa table in the Red Room are 
not fakes, they’re just by somebody else after Lannuier.” 

As Kenny ticks off the fine points of Lannuier furni- 
ture—and he wants to find at least three hallmark motifs 
before considering an attribution to the master—it’s easy to see 
why he is so particular. “These are the benchmark objects of 
Lannuier,” he says as he crouches before a spectacular pair of 
winged-sphinx card tables. A recent gift to the Met from Justine 
Van Rensselaer Milliken of Northeast Harbor, Maine, they 
descended directly in the Van Rensselaer family of Albany, New 
York, for whom they were made in 1817. They will be publicly 
displayed for the first time in the current exhibition. 

“Look at this veneer,” Kenny continues, pointing to the 
flamelike grain of rosewood along the edge of one table. “Not 
only is it book-matched [made from a single piece of wood 
sliced to reveal its mirror-image pattern], but it continues here 
right around the corner of the top. Now, how many other mak- 
ers would go to that kind of trouble?” 

And the tables’ splendidly rendered mythical winged 
creatures are further indication of the care Lannuier lavished 
on his work. In this case, gilding was painstakingly built up 
over layers of carved gesso to give the sphinxes astonishingly 
crisp detail. “I guarantee,” says Kenny, “that it took as long to 
make the figures as it did to make the whole rest of the piece.” 

Such unstinting craftsmanship might be seen as an inher- 
ited family trait. Charles- Honoré Lannuier was born in 1779 in 
Chantilly, a nephew of Jean-Baptiste Cochois, an accomplished 
cabinetmaker during the reign of Louis XVI. Cochois is be- 
lieved to have trained Lannuier’s older brother Nicolas, who in 
turn passed on the trade secrets to his sibling. At age 24 Lan- 
nuier emigrated to New York, just as Napoleon was launching 
the military buildup through which he was to dominate the 
European continent. Whether the young man fled to escape 
being drafted or came for economic opportunity is not known. 
In any case, he had a great deal of competition here. There were 
already some 140 furniture makers in a city of only 60,000, 
because New York in 1803 was a prospering financial center. 
Boldly, the newly ‘| Lannuier decided to stake out 
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the highest echelon of the decorating market. Placing ads ir 
the local papers, he proclaimed himself adept at the latest Pari 
styles, and within a very short time started to influence the 
New York look. “Lannuier was a leader, not a follower,” Kenny 
explains. “He began to set the terms in New York toward wha | 


in Paris was known as ‘the antique taste,’ what we would ca’ 





the Consulat style, which drew heavily on ancient Roman and 
Egyptian forms. Interestingly, he was probably exposed to fa 
more artistic influences here—such as the classicism of Ph 
and the innovation of imported English Regency furniture 
than he ever would have been in Paris, where a cabinetmaker’ 
vision was more restricted and which was largely cut off fron 
England by the Napoleonic Wars.” 

Indeed, Lannuier’s designs, no matter how apparent 
they might have been influenced by French models, coule 
never be confused with anything actually made in Paris. “La 
nuier wasn’t a slave to French conventions,” Kenny contends 
“He didn’t copy things outright, but instead was always read 
to be creative.” 

The crosscurrents of ideas among top-drawer New York 
furniture designers, and between Lannuier and Phyfe abov 
all, was such that there was no need for them to look abroag¢ 
for more than generalized ideas. Luxury, formality, and origi 
nality were the ideals of the New York school, which, lik 
Paris, became the glass of fashion to the rest of the natio 
Manhattan-manufactured furniture, including much by La 
nuier, was shipped to Philadelphia, Baltimore, Savannah, Ne\ 
Orleans, and even the islands of the Caribbean. 

Most of Lannuier’s work, of course, stayed at home 
including seating for New York’s handsome new City Hall, com 
pleted in 1812. Rediscovered in the 1970s in the Governo 
Room there, eight Lannuier chairs (of a set of 23, some of whicl 
had been refitted with black plastic casters to serve as movabl 
office furniture) have been restored and reupholstered. Two 0 
them will be displayed at the Met exhibition. 

If Lannuier had one true contemporary soul mate, it wa 
not an American or a Frenchman, but rather the Englisl 
Regency cabinetmaker George Bullock. Both men were auda) 
cious originals and ambitious entrepreneurs, striking out inte 
new realms of taste with unconventional but exquisitely fi 
ished designs that continue to seem far more inspired than th 
work of their contemporaries. They both died tragicall 
young: Bullock at 35 in 1818, Lannuier at 40 in 1819. 

Today, the two enjoy followings (and prices) that fet 
other 19th-century furniture makers have ever attained 
Though what they produced was the very height of advance 
fashion in their own day, those glorious objects are now fa 
beyond the dictates of passing trends. Lannuier continues & 
speak to us as an example of American culture at its mo 
refined and receptive, filtering the best of the rest of the worl 
and making it a vital part of our national experience. s 
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“Louis Philippe” Collection of solid cherrywood and hand-matched veneer 
ade in France and available in 18 hand-applied finishes and colors 
bedroom as shown is available for immediate delivery. 
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THE NEW GRANDA@OE 


“S 


No longer content to study only the monuments 
of ancient Rome, architects travel to sites around the 


world to look, observe, and see before creating 








By WILLIAM BRYANT LOGAN 


The great men of antiquity judged 

that there was no better school for life than 
travel: a school where one learns about 

the diversity of so many lives, where one 
incessantly finds some new lesson in the great 


book of the world.—Montaigne, 1580 


Ever since the French essayist Montaigne set 
out on his Italian journey in 1580, men and 
women of culture have sought to broaden 
their horizons by visiting the fountainheads 
of western civilization. At first, the travelers 
were few in number, and they suffered on 
their journeys every inconvenience from brig- 
andage to jolting carriage rides to bedbugs. 
But in the succeeding centuries, the cultural 
tourists began to flow through Europe toward 
Italy in a steady stream, starting particularly 
from England, France, and America. They 
called their trip the Grand Tour. 

At the end of the 18th century, with 
the vogue of neoclassicism in Britain and the 
founding of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris, 
a good proportion of these Grand Tourists 
were architects. The young builders went to 
learn from the great monuments of ancient 


Rome—and later from the wonderful surviv- 





ing Greek temples at Paestum near Naples—the ideal propor- 
tions and the lovely detailing that could guide their own work. 
The Beaux-Arts students were even required to send back 
envois to Paris: sketches of the ruins they had observed, 
together with their considered (and often fantastical) recon- 
structions of the buildings. 

When neoclassicism faded, one might have expected 
the architects’ Grand Tour to die with it. Not so. The Grand 
Tour has evolved over the years, so that today there are a vari- 
ety of Grand Tours, including the significant architectural 
landmarks of many societies. This reflects what Fred Koetter, 
the dean of the Yale School of Architecture, calls “the inter- 
nationalization of architecture.” Today, a Grand Tour can 
have sites around the world—from Versailles in France to the 
Pantheon in Italy to Aurangabad in India to Angkor Wat in 
Cambodia to Kinkaku-ji in Japan to Borobudur in Indonesia. 
Even when the tour focuses on Italy, it often highlights differ- 
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George E. Hartman calls Rome’s Spanish Steps one of the world’s finest public 
spaces. He lauds 18th-century buildings “for the way they fit in their place.” 


ent places—monuments of the Renaissance, the 18th centu 
or even of Modernism. 

While the list of destinations may have expanded, thi 
point of such a trip is still much the same. Le Corbusier—one 
of the first great modern Grand Tourists—put his aims sim 
ply: “to look/observe/see before I imagine/invent/create.” | 

To read about a building in a book or to look at it in} 
picture is naturally not the same as to walk around and through 
the structure in the heat or the rain, with its whole culture 
vibrating around it. Le Corbusier’s sketches of his trip to Italy 
and Greece could only have been made on-site. His penei 
eliminates all the detailing of the columns and friezes, focusing 
instead on the view from inside the Parthenon or from a corné 
of Hadrian’s Villa. For him, these great monuments were af 
invitation to explore the relationship of one space to anothef 

Following the modernist master’s lead, this century) 
Grand Tourists are often less impressed by details and more 3 
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Travel 


Charles Gwathmey loves Le Corbusier’s 


| two religious buildings less for their audacity thar 


for what he calls their intense “placeness” 


delighted hy a building’s scale and con- 
text. Louis Kahn, who took his first pan- 
European Grand Tour in 1928-29, made 
extraordinary drawings of light and 
shadow, in which the deep reds and 
greens of the shadows seem to extend 
the groups of buildings in time and 
space. “No object is ever completely 
separate from what surrounds it,” he 
wrote, “and cannot, therefore, be repre- 
sented in a convincing way as some- 
thing unto itself. We have to learn to 
see things by ourselves, so as to develop 
a self-expressive language.” 

New York architects Gilles Depar- 
don and Kathryn Ogawa took Kahn’s 
advice to the ultimate degree, spending 
three years learning to see the important 
buildings of Italy. The time seemed 
short. “You can spend a lifetime studying 
Rome alone,” says Depardon. The cou- 
ple’s syllabus included many traditional 
Grand Tour buildings: the Pantheon for 
its perfect circular volume shot through 
with light; Michelangelo’s Campidoglio 
as the archetype of all urban plazas and 
his Laurentian Library in Florence, with 
its play of interior columns and its sinu- 
ous staircase; and the Roman baths 
of Caracalla for their astonishing scale. 
But Depardon and Ogawa value just 
as deeply the lessons learned in how 
ancient and modern can fit together in a 
building or a city: the medieval Castel 
Vecchio, now Verona’s art museum with 
Carlos Scarpa’s contemporary renova- 
tion of one wing, or the city of Lucca, its 
medieval walls now a park, the tops of 
its walls covered with trees. 

Though Washington, D.C., archi- 
tect George E. Hartman first went to 
Italy to tour the works of the Renais- 
sance and classical Rome, he returned to 
study the piazzas, buildings, and towns 
of the 18th century. 

“We once passed the 18th century 
by,” he says. “We despised its eclecticism, 
because we were taught that a building 
should be of its time. Now, many of us 


are much more interested in buildings 


because of how they fit in their place. 

Hartman points out that Rom} 
works as a living city thanks to th] 
extraordinary 18th-century plazas anj 
fountains that connect one district ¢ 
another. The Spanish Steps and th 
Trevi Fountain, for example, he regard 
as two of the finest public spaces in thl 
world, but he is also impressed by smalle| 
little-known squares like the Piazza d| 
San Ignazio, just off the Corso. “Aroun| 
1720, Fillipo Raguzzini made the firs 
modern apartment houses in Rome 
and possibly in the world—there,” Hart 
man recalls. “They were the source of a] 
later Roman apartment buildings.” 

Even among the ancient monu 
ments, he loves to consider not jus 
buildings, but their urban context. Onl) 
a twenty-minute subway ride from down 
town Rome are the ruins of Ostia Anticé 
Rome’s port in the first century A.B 
“When you see it,” he says, “you realiz 
that the Romans built cities just like w 
do, with apartment buildings organize| 
on a street grid. It is a magnificent stud 
in urbanism.” 

There are even architects whos 
taste in Roman ruins runs to building 
not even one hundred years old. Whe} 
Walter Chatham received a grant frof 
the National Endowment for the Art 
to study Roman architecture, he wen 
specifically to examine Modernist buil¢ 
ings. Compared with the restored classi 
cal buildings, the New York archite¢ 
found much Modernist work in disrepai 
but he nonetheless discovered lessons i 
the purity of monumental architecture 

In Olympic City, designed unde 
Mussolini, Chatham was impressed b 
the austere, linear, and stately whit 
marble Fencing Academy by Luig 
Moretti (who would later design th 
Watergate Complex in Washingtor 
D.C.). He realized that, like England 
Crystal Palace, it is an example of 
pure, abstract idea carried out not sim 
ply in a bay window or an embrasuré 


but in the scale of the entire building 


Although architects have consid- 
red Rome the Grand Tour’s Mecca for 
1e last three centuries, they have also 
copped elsewhere, particularly at the 
lonuments of France and Germany. 
uring the middle of the 19th century, 
1e Gothic style was in vogue and the 
jothic cathedrals of France outstripped 
ven Rome in popularity. 

Today, however, the Grand 
ourist in France is more likely to focus 
n comparatively recent developments. 
rchitect Hugh Newell Jacobsen of 
/ashington, D.C., went to see Paris’s 
Jth-century radial street grid, the 
hamps Elysées, and the 17th-century 
ardens of Versailles. “Space, light, trees, 
nd the people among them,” says 
icobsen, who designed a 70,000-tree 
lée for EuroDisney. “Those have 
=come my true loves in architecture.” 

New York’s Charles Gwathmey 
ured France specifically to look at 
\th-century work. Working on the his- 
ry of architectural proportioning sys- 
ms on a Fulbright grant in 1962, he 
cused on Le Corbusier’s modular 
heme, which allowed the architect to 
late every element of a structure to the 
ale of the human form. 

What captured his heart, how- 
yer, was not the technique or the great 
ass-and-steel walls, but Le Corbusier’s 
aly two religious buildings, the Chapel 
-Ronchamp and La Tourette mon- 
tery. Eccentric as they were in the 
aster’s oeuvre, Gwathmey loved them 
ss for their audacity than for what he 
lls their intense “placeness,” that is, 
eir ability to transform a building into 
unique experience of space. 

“At Ronchamp,” the architect 
‘members, “the sense of surprise is 
tense. Every element has a double 
ading.” The large door looks from afar 
ke a painting, but when you approach 
, find the handle and push, you dis- 
ver that it is not hinged but set in a 
vot, so that it swings dramatically both 
wards and away from you. 

Gwathmey’s favorite element 
-Ronchamp is the roof. “From outside, 

looks so heavy,” he says. “But the 
oment you enter, you see that the roof 
floating above the wall by an inch 


id a half (Continued on page 142) 
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WESTWEEK ‘98 
TO LIVE AND DESIGN IN L.A. 
Faces « Places * Spaces 


sponsored by House Beautiful, 
The Pacific Design Center & /nteriors 


March 18, 19 & 20, 1998 
Pacific Design Center 
West Hollywood, CA 


PROGRAMS 


Wednesday, March 18 

8:00 - 9:30 AM 

BREAKFAST CONVERSATIONS WITH ARCHITECTS 

10:00 - 11:30 AM 

TrenDS 2000: Cars, CLoTHES, COLORS AND THE CONSUMER 
1:00 - 2:30 PM 

THEMING IN DESIGN 

4:00 - 5:30 PM 

MuLtimeDIA EXPLOSION 


Thursday, March 19 

8:00 - 9:30 AM 

BREAKFAST CONVERSATIONS WITH INTERIOR DESIGNERS 
10:00 - 11:30 AM 

L.A. DESIGNS FURNITURE 

MODERATED BY 

Louis Oliver Gropp, 

Editor in Chief, House Beautiful 

1:00 - 2:30 PM 

PRESERVING HOLLYWooD’s ARCHITECTURAL LEGACY 
4:00 - 5:30 PM 

EXTERIOR EXPRESSIONS 


Friday, March 20 

8:00 - 9:30 AM 

BREAKFAST CONVERSATIONS: DESIGNS FOR SETS, SOUND & LIGHT 
10:00 - 11:30 AM 

PuttinG L.A. ON THE ARCHITECTURAL Map 


also featuring... 


EXHIBITIONS 

¢ Elements of Retail Store Merchandising & Design 
¢ IdeaHouse 

¢ Stars of Design 


WestWeek Gala “WestWeek 98 Hollywood Wrap” 
in conjunction with DIFFA/Los Angeles 
Thursday, March 19, 6:30-10:30 pm 


A high-energy cocktail reception featuring a runway 
presentation of one-of-a-kind fashions utilizing textiles 


and passementeries from the PDC showrooms. 
Tickets at the door: $25 
For more information cal] DIFFA/Los Angeles 310.652.6601 
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Design Watch 





MOMA NOW 
AND ZEN 


Yoshio Taniguchi’s sophisticated minimalist 





design is the surprise choice for the Museum 


of Modern Art’s 21st-century home 


By MARTIN FILLER 


















The most extraordinary year for museum architecture in living mem 
ory ended with a bang last December. The hosannas for Frank Gehry} 
Guggenheim Museum in Bilbao and Richard Meier’s Getty Center if 
Los Angeles had barely subsided befor 
New York’s Museum of Modern Art stag 
tled the design world by awarding thi 
coveted commission for its major rend 
vation and expansion project to al 
architect who until this closely watchel 
competition had been all but unknowj 
outside his native country—sixty-yeal 
old Yoshio Taniguchi of Japan. 

Despite the increasing interna 
tionalization of architectural practice, MoMA’s decision to pick thi 
darkest of dark horses surprised even the most seasoned observer 
Many had expected the nod to go to the power-friendly New Yorke 
Bernard Tschumi, rather than the Swiss firm of Herzog & de Meuroj 
or the Tokyo-based Taniguchi, proximity being the better part of vale 
for many architectural clients. In fact, even a preliminary study ¢ 
Taniguchi’s handsome minimalist scheme suggests he merited the jok 
though history books are littered with losing competition entries thé 
deserved to win. 

The ten contenders (see House Beautiful, April 1997) fror 
whom the three finalists were chosen submitted conceptual sketch 
books that were shown at MoMA last year. An exhibition of mode 
by the ultimate trio of contestants will go on view at the museum i 
March. This was not one of those architectural short lists that throw i 
everything from Postmodernisim to Deconstructivism. Terence Rile 
the Modern’s chief curator of architecture and design, knew what h 
wanted, and that was something very much in keeping with the cor 
tinuing genealogy of MoMA and its role in defining the history ¢ 
modern art and architecture. 


Architect Yoshio Taniguchi (portrait, above) To one degree or another, all ten finalists conform to Riley’s pre 
has designed elegantly understated museums in erence for work that takes the classic modernist idiom of right-angle 
Japan, including those in Toyota City (above) and metal framing and transparent or translucent walls, but gives it a mot 
Marugame (left of portrait). His scheme for contemporary air by using new lightweight materials and innovativ 
New York’s Museum of Modern Art will restore the structural technology. This is the style he dubbed “Light Construs 
sculpture garden (top), preserve the old facades tion” in his 1995 exhibition of the same name, a show that featured s 
on West 53rd Street (above, far left), and create of the ten contenders, though not Taniguchi. 
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main 54th Street entrance (above, far right.) Among the many other things it does, Taniguchi’s externally 
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Design Watch 


The Taniguchi design reveals itself only slowly, and its very 
Japanese reliance on the staying power of simplicity ties into an aesthetic 
principle at the very heart of MoMA’s interpretation of modernism 


quiet, functionally brilliant scheme signifies that there will be 
no latter-day overthrow of Modernism at the museum. “It’s 
very exciting to live through this twice,” said 91-year-old 
Philip Johnson, founder of MoMA’s department of architec- 
ture and design, at the press conference announcing the selec- 
tion. His enthusiastic approval reconfirmed the spirit of 
continuity implicit in Taniguchi’s design, which is targeted for 
completion by 2004, the museum’s 75th anniversary. 

Clearly, Taniguchi understood how proud MoMA is of 
its history, and accordingly he plans to preserve its familiar 
presence on Manhattan’s West 53rd Street. The facades of 
Philip L. Goodwin and Edward Durell Stone’s 1939 Interna- 
tional Style building and Philip Johnson’s 1964 addition will 
be kept intact to acknowledge that this is an institution that 
builds on its past rather than reinvents it. 

Taniguchi will shift the main entrance of the museum 
northward to the West 54th Street side of the property adja- 
cent to the Abby Aldrich Rockefeller Sculpture Garden. The 
garden was designed by Philip Johnson and landscape archi- 
tect James Fanning in 1953, but was brutally reduced in 1984 
when Cesar Pelli’s 52-story Museum Tower condominium and 
the museum’s lamentable escalator atrium were built onto 
it. Taniguchi will restore the garden, deemed by many to be 
the best architectural element of the MoMA complex, to 
its earlier configuration, a move the selection committee 
responded to warmly. 

In a bold stroke, he will create an entirely new gallery 
structure on the site of the old Dorset Hotel on West 54th 
Street, the acquisition of which land made the long-dreamed- 
of expansion possible. The problem with the current MoMA 
galleries is not just their inadequate size or displeasing pro- 
portions, but also their inability to accommodate the super- 
scale sculptures and installation pieces that have become 
emblematic of contemporary art. A frequent complaint about 
MoMA these days is that it hasn’t kept pace with the current 
scene, and the new museum is conceived to move beyond the 
outdated conventions of standard exhibition rooms. In what 
promises to be a thrilling entry experience, visitors will first 
encounter Taniguchi’s enormous ground-floor hall—80 by 160 
feet, and 40 feet at its highest, which flows into an atrium 110 
feet in-height—where, as Philip Johnson predicts, “You will 
be smitten by new art.” 

Above that grand space, connected to it by a graceful 
stairway, will be additional stories for more contemporary art, 
the museum’s incomparable historical survey of modern art 
from its inception, and temporary exhibition galleries. Those 
‘loors will be progressively stepped back, both because of New 
































York’s zoning laws and to give galleries the skylights Tanigue 
has handled so effectively in his museum buildings in Japa 
Elevators as well as escalators will move the public betwe@ 
those levels. But the architect’s discreet, close-to-the-y 
placement of the escalators will avoid the inappropriate she 
ping mall feel of those added in the museum’s 1984 expansia 

Exteriors of the new structures will be clad in se 
effacing colors and materials, including black slate for the ng 
facades on 54th Street. The density of the midblock settij 
simply will not allow displays of architectural ego, a 
Taniguchi’s willingness to speak in a cultivated whisper a 
the midtown Manhattan roar turned out to be an inspire 
winning strategy. 

One is struck by how quintessentially different the 
MoMA scheme is from the high-profile museums that ope 
in the same season Taniguchi’s plans were unveiled. Ge 
eccentric, exuberant Bilbao Guggenheim and Meier's gli 
ing, grandiose Getty are the polar opposites of the quiet but | 
no means inhibitive MoMA proposal. The Taniguchi desi 
reveals itself only slowly, and its very Japanese reliance on t 
staying power of simplicity ties directly into an aesthetic p 
ciple at the very heart of MoMA’ interpretation of modernis| 

By coming up with an exceptional architect who 
somehow escaped the attention even of specialists in 
United States, Riley and his selection committee added tot 
sense that their choice is not just well informed but alsc 
coup. The success of the project to a great extent will depe 
as it always does in minimalist schemes, on the quality of t 
materials and the finesse of the details. The conscientic 
Japanese construction industry virtually guarantees those ce 
ditions, and one can only hope that Taniguchi will be able 
maintain his high standards in a city where fastidiousness 
not a cardinal virtue. It certainly won’t be cheap, in any ca 
The budget is rumored to be $400 million and the Mode 
looking to raise an additional $300 million endowment, mz 
ing this one of the biggest museum fund-raising jobs ever. 

Although the MoMA board of trustees approv: 
Taniguchi unanimously, insiders report that he had especia 
strong support from several key players on the selection coi 
mittee. Those included MoMA’s director, Glen D. Lowry, a 
the museum’s president, Agnes Gund, a prescient art collect 
with a strong vision of what the Modern should become 
the century ahead. That is precisely what architecture at 
best is supposed to do: to stimulate an exciting sense of pi 
sonal participation in a great enterprise. One hopes that fe: 
ing can now spread from MoMA’s benefactors to the public! 
just the same way. # 
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HE 100 GREATEST BOOKS 


EVER WRITTEN 





Luxurious leather bindings with accents of 22kt gold. 


4 Tale of Two Cities, War and Peace, 
Wuthering Heights. Literature this 
reat just isn't being written anymore. 
Jigh-quality, leather-bound editions of 
hese masterpieces aren't being made 
inymore, either...with one notable 
exception: The 100 Greatest Books 
Hver Written from Easton Press. 


Crafted to last for generations. 


[he 100 Greatest Books Ever Written 
are admired and collected in over 
130 countries...with good reason. 
These meticulously crafted, leather- 
yound editions truly do justice to the 
oreat literature they contain. 

Fine, top-grain leathers are selected 
‘or the covers, which are deeply 
smbossed with intricate, privately 
commissioned designs. The pages 
are of acid-neutral paper and they 
are sewn—not glued. The pages 
are gilded along all three sides 
for durability. Ribbon page 
markers, luxurious moiré 
fabric endsheets and 
hubbed spines 
accented with 
genuine 22kt 
gold add 
elegance. 










Extraordinary 
value. 
Yes, there are 
faster ways to 
make books. But 
we do it the old- 
fashioned way, practicing 


time-honored skills in the deluxe 
tradition of the bookbinder’s art. 
And, we make the books available 
directly to you—with no bookstore 
markups and no distribution excesses. 
This lets us keep the price low and 
the quality high. 

Now, we invite you to behold 
the glorious results. Accept a 30-Day 
Risk-Free Home Trial of one of The 100 
Greatest Books Ever Written. 


Try Moby Dick for just $5.95. 
Now, you can have this luxurious 
book (a wonderful value at its regu- 
lar price of $39.95) for only $5.95 
plus shipping and handling. There’s 
no obligation to buy any other book. 
Keep Moby Dick for $5.95 forever, 
or return it at the end of 30 days 
and receive a complete refund. 
No questions asked. 

Why is Easton Press making 
this, dare we say it, whale of a 
deal? Because we think you'll be so 
delighted that you will want to own 
additional leather-bound editions 
from The 100 Greatest Books Ever 
Written. But you are under no obliga- 
tion to do so. 


Just say “Yes”—there’s no risk. 
Words and pictures can’t do justice 
to an Easton Press book. You have 
to caress the leather yourself... 
rub your fingers along the 22kt gold- 
accented spine...feel the weight of 
the book, and see it on your own 


bookshelf. Only then can you truly 
appreciate the superior crafts- 
manship. 

Return your 30-Day Risk-Free 
Home-Trial Certificate TODAY or 


CALL TOLL-FREE: 
1-300-409-4629 


Your satisfaction is guaranteed. 


E 
eP 
She Lastonr Press 
47 Richards Avenue ¢ Norwalk, CT 06857 
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m= -- = 30-DAY RISK-FREE HOME-TRIAL CERTIFICATE - = = = 
Easton Press 
47 Richards Avenue ¢ Norwalk, CT 06857 


THE 100 GREATEST BOOKS 

EVER WRITTEN 
Yes, please send me Moby Dick for the 
special introductory price of $5.95 plus 
$4.25 shipping and handling, and reserve 
my subscription to The 100 Greatest Books 
Ever Written. | may return this or any future 
book within 30 days for a full refund. / am 
never obligated to purchase any book and 
either party may cancel my subscription at 
any time. 





I prefer the convenience of paying for my 
Home-Trial Volume and any future vol- 
umes by credit card: 

VISA MasterCard ()Am. Ex. (] Discover 


























Credit Card No. Exp. Date 


1 Signature 





(All orders subject to acceptance.) 


Name 





Address ae 

City = 

State Zip 

(_] Enclosed is my check for $10.20 payable 
to Easton Press. Please bill me for any 


1 future volumes. 
' 
i Applicable sales tax will be billed with shipment 1 -? 5 3b 
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Scrapbook | 


Take a fanciful trip through the looking glass 


MARGARET KENNEDY 





There is a trick photogrg 
phers use to capture a sum 
beam and redirect it. Whe 
available light is frustrating] 
beyond the frame of a phot¢ 
graph, a mirror can be angle 
to bounce a beam into th 
middle of an otherwise lack 
luster shot. Often I am th 
one holding the mirror- 
marveling each time at th 
wonders it can work. | 
Mirrors perform magi 


Chessy Rayner of MAC} 


mirrored the deep reveals ¢ 





her north-facing windows t 






catch every slanting ray ¢ 
morning and afternoon light. Randy Ridless framed tw 
mirrors with moldings and pilasters, then positioned thet 
opposite each other to create the illusion of more space i 
a small living room. When Nancy Goslee Power wish 
her French doors were higher, she added moldings ins¢ 
with mirror to mimic overdoor windows—avoiding th 
hassle of demolition. By backing bookshelves with mirté 
in a minute bedroom (1), Stephen Shubel visually pushe 
out the wall. The mirrored surround for his living roo} 
fireplace (2) magnifies the tender San Francisco light. 
“Buy only antique mirrors [3] with original mercui 
glass,” advises John Saladino. “They are forgiving. Never ul 
clear mirror.” This clean-lined classicist thrives on patin 
and treasures a craftswoman who is adroit at aging glass for hit 
to use architecturally. To enhance the importance and scale! 
a small jewel of a mirror, he may hang it against a backdrop | 
ancient tapestry or a beautiful threadbare Oriental carpet té 
fragile for the floor. “A mirror is the only metaphysical pie¢ 
of furniture because it has reflected lives gone by,” says Sa 
adino. “It gives us, like Alice in Wonderland, the opportunil 
to peer into another world. For me, mirrors are hypnotic.” 
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Venture 


For a WeatherMaster retailer, 
call toll-free 1-800-235-3558. 


WeatherMaster is genuine wicker made This 4-step finishing process assures For a brochure, send $1 to Lane Venture, 
{ of natural hand-crafted rattan. It can durability and protection for years of Dept V-160. Box 849 Conov er NC 2861 z 


be used indoors or outdoors. long life 










Visit our web site 
http://www. laneventure.com 


The sitting Room 





Call it what you like, but when designing space, 

the possibilities are endless, as are your possibilities 
at the New York School of Interior Design. Earn an 
undergraduate degree or pursue graduate studies 

at the only New York college totally devoted to 
interior design. So, whether you wish to advance your 
studies, start a career or just gain a new perspective, 
we have room for you. 


OO 


ESIG 


170 EAST 70TH STREET 


Bathroom fixtures courtesy of AF Supply Corporation. 1 800 33 NYSID 






































“Mommy, can we get the Ap 
kurum A 


in birch with crown 





ra Call 1-888-225-IKEA ext. 83 for a free kitchen brochure plus 
\@/ a coupon for $100 off:any countertop with purchase of kitchen* 
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and a pony?” 




















It doesn’t take much to see why everybody loves IKEA kitchens. Besides our wide range of stylish, 





innovative designs at incredible prices, we offer what no one else can. A place to get practically 
everything for your kitchen — from cabinets and lighting to glasses and silverware — all under one roof. 
But really, that’s just the beginning. Come into any one of our stores and speak with one of our expert 


kitchen consultants. Besides helping to arrange delivery and installation, they'll work 





with you to design, literally from the ground up, the kitchen of your dreams - 
at a price that allows for your family’s other expenses. Like large 


equine pets. IKEA kitchens. Solving your problems, whatever they are. 
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CARMEL 


GARDEN SHOW 
at Quail Lodge 


GARDENING LIFESTYLE AT ITS BEST 


PRESENTED BY 


tise Deauititt 


3, 1998 


ALIFORNIA 


j well at the Carmel Garden Show 
: ew collection of horticulturists and 
he new garden style that is influencing 


ntertain, and design our homes. 


FOR ADVANCE TICKETS AND Te) EME e] NI 
CALL 408/625-19! - 


S _The Carmel Garden Show is produced. 


Sponsored by House Beautif 
Monterey. County Homes & Gardi 
ee een 





Vicente Wolf walked into his mir- 
r supplier one day and there, hanging 
e above the other, were two pairs of 
rizontal Swedish mirrors. “They 
dked great!” says Wolf. “I remembered 
em when I had to deal with adjacent 
ls over a corner banquette. | hung six 
sntical horizontal mirrors in pairs— 
o pairs on the longer wall. They re- 
ct the outdoors and you don’t see 
urself whole—but only in segments— 
\ich is less distracting. They look al- 
yst like windows.” In a Long Island 
nroom, encircled with handsomely 
tailed windows, Wolf needed a wall 
-a media center. Instead of taking out 
vindow and ruining the look of the 
jacent porch, he mirrored one set of 
nes on the exterior (8) and tucked the 
uipment along the new interior wall. 
olf was the first designer I saw deliber- 
sly lean a large mirror against a wall 
), tempting a space to go beyond its 
nitations. Has it become a cliché? 
lo” says Wolf. “I think it has become a 
issic. | love how it opens rooms in a 
sual, informal way.” He hangs large 
rrors in spaces barely able to accom- 
y»date them—over a mantel or side- 
ard—often tilted slightly down for a 
wre interesting reflection (7). His own 
rsion of an 18th-century mirror- 
cked sconce (4) doubles the light. 

“Place a favorite mirror on a win- 
w wall,” suggests Albert Hadley, “or 
rror the entire space between win- 
ws to augment light.” Hadley likes 
ctured images and once glued four- 
ch-wide continuous vertical strips of 
veled mirror around a room floor-to- 
iling for sparkle and glamour. To 
liven a dark, narrow hall, he mirrored 
e panels of all the doors. He recom- 
snds having mirror set in slightly on a 
ll, or surface-mounted within mold- 
x. “I once pavéed the walls of a bath- 
om with one-inch-square mirrors 
ove white tile,” Hadley remembers. 
1 daylight, the tiny room gleamed. Lit 
th candles at night, the effect was glit- 
ing. | also love pictures hung on mir- 
-and the look of mirrored furniture [6] 
a room.” Suddenly he stops and sighs. 
nderstand. It’s clear as glass this scin 


lating subject merits a book. m= 










Lord Clive Lounge Chair & Ottoman 


BRITISH KHAKI 
ly Robert tighton 


‘Catalog Available 


BRITISH. KHAKI FORNIT URE 
62 GREENE STREET - NEW YORK - NY - 10012 - 212-343-2299 
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in-the bathroom. ‘You 
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Remodeling 







RIGHT OF PASSAGE 


A designer who now uses a wheelchair remodels 





her New York apartment to make it work 


for her without compromising any of its elegance 





By PAursA Diniz 






























Interior designer Nancy Mannucci’s dinin 
room table in Manhattan is covered with plar 
and sample construction materials for a six-ston 
house she is renovating. At her computer in th 
library, she is drafting the newsletter for the Deg 
orators Club, and on her desk is a stack of invité 
tions to be addressed for a party at her counts 
house. The busy designer, who has used a whee: 
chair ever since multiple sclerosis limited he 
walking ability several years ago, scoots aroun 
her 2,400-square-foot apartment with ease. That 
because she has remodeled her rooms to mak 
them as accessible as they are beautiful. 
Mannucci began by removing door saddl 
from rooms off the central foyer to create 
smooth, uninterrupted route through the apart 
ment. For the foyer floor she opted for fau: 
limestone in lieu of the real thing, which wou! 
have required saddles at the level changes. 
“Sometimes it is only a matter of inches or of literal 


cutting corners to gain access to an area,” says Mannuc¢ 
who broke through a wall to join the living room and th 
library (formerly a bedroom), creating an airy space that ruj 
the full width of the apartment. An opening between tl 
rooms has double doors that recede into wall pockets, alloy 
ing easy passage but also providing privacy when neede 

Off the bedroom, three adjacent closets became a si 
gle spacious one outfitted with double-hung clothes ro¢ 
With the wardrobe in season arrayed on the lower bars, t 
designer can wheel in to make her selection from a seat 
position. For her bathroom, she took inspiration from ¢) 
ancient baths of Pompeii to create a roll-in shower st: 
with a green and beige marble and mosaic floor. The cle 








| Expert moves, clockwise from top: In the entrance hall, the acrylic grab bars that lend her support when she shifts t¢ 

i. painted floor flows into adjoining rooms without the interference waterproof seat are invisible against the marble wall, ane 
of door saddles. The library desk ers is designer long silk-tasseled cord attached to the bathroom da 

5 Nancy Mannucci’s conmand post. Bolt wall for stability, allows her to close it from a few feet away. 

4 the custom-designed iron headboa grab bars, In the end the remodeled apartment does more th 
loosely covered by quilted upholste 1 Thera- allow Mannucci to get around easily. Its open and flu 
Bands for exercise. The roll-in showe -d for spaces are perfect for the lively parties and family gath 


e Ln ioorway connects the | n ings this active woman is so fond of giving. = 





You could furnish your room with this conversation piece, 
or furnish your back with this masterpiece. 





+ 
. 
Compared to what the | in the foundation are designed 
Lumbar Loosener massage chair to work together and give your 
can do for your back, a Sealy | aed back the correct support it needs. 


Posturepedic® Sleep System is 
indeed a work of art. Its patented coils 
in the mattress and patented steel beams 


And like any great work of art 
in your home, the longer you have it, the 
more you'll appreciate its value. 


Sealy 


Posturepedic Support. Only from Sealy. 

















In the Garden 









KEEPING MEMORIES GREEN 


When our garden editor wanders through his personal 






landscape, he revels in trees and flowers that remind him 
of friends, neighbors, and fellow horticulturists 


By KEN DRUSIE 


My garden in New Jersey is like a photo 


album, a diary, a guest book. As | walk 
around I remember the experts | have 
met, the gardens | have visited, and the 
gardeners who have come to visit me. | 
see my friend Robin Parer’s cheerful face 
when I look at the Geranium phaeum she 
sent after staying here last spring. Robin 
knows quite a bit about the descriptively the people and places they came from: 
christened ‘Chocolate Chip,’ with rich Willowwood maples, North Hill prim- 


brown flowers the size of a quarter and roses, David Hellebores, Kelly iris, and a 


stems that weave up through its neigh- Mary hydrangea. This Hydrangea macro- 
bors: She discovered and named it at her _ phylla with big scoops of white flowers 
nursery, Geraniacez, in Kentfield, Cali- shadowed in lavender blooms in my 
fornia. In my little woodland garden, nursery bed. It started back in Brooklyn, 
Jack-in-the-pulpits grow from seeds col- when a branch of a shrub in Mary 
lected by Was St nurseryman Meyer's garden bent to the ground, took 
Dan Hinkl litior th root, and grew as an independent plant. 


mountains of ( ir papel Mary, remembering I had admired her old 


bark maple ngea, cut it free and gave it to me. Mementos of generous friends and 
mon-colored | \s a collector | covet unusual inspirational gardens, left to right, 


pper foil ret 


Yakland, ¢ 


heirloom hydrangea or the from top: Foxglove (Digitalis lanata 


} 
| 


troduction like the Iris — ssp. lamarckii) with Achillea 
N-warmMing | th coal-black flowers that ‘Terracotta’ in the buff border; 
No matte 1an Kelly Grummons_ candelabra primrose (Primula x 

igo. lonly knew the | bulleesiana); Iris laevigata ‘Variegat 


horticultural jour- a favorite Siberian iris, ‘Summer Sky} 


Can you spot the most 





Hint: It has no moving parts. It’s the countertop, Wilsonart” SSV™ Solid Surfacing. 


SSV costs one-third less, yet has the same luxurious look and performance as DuPont 
Corian®. How is this possible? Wilsonart, capitalizing on 40 years of surfacing expertise, 
uses new technology to produce a slimmer surface. In effect, they trim the fat and 
leave the muscle. So while SSV costs less, it’s just as durable. And it’s versatile too. 


Because it’s lighter, SSV can also be used for cabinet fronts and appliance facings. 


Wilsonart® SSV™ is a stain-resistant, nonporous surface that is 


fully repairable. And it comes with a ten-year installed, transferable : 
Where great ideas are surfacing 


limited warranty when installed by a certified fabricator. For a free 
idea kit and dealer location nearest YOU, VISIt OUT website at WILSONART 
www.wilsonart.com or call us at 1-800-710-8846, ext. 502. INTERNATIONA 


technologically advanced product in this picture? 














in the Garden 


Digitalis parviflora, a foxglove with silvery green stems and bronze flowers 
from a Pacific northwest garden, inspired me to start a “buff border” with 


{ 


nals and, frankly, | doubted the color descriptions. I suspected 
the blooms to be dark purple until I saw them. 

Iris—rare or not—are wonderful plants to share because 
many actually need to be divided to perform their best, and 
you are sure to have some handed over if you appear at divi- 
sion time. More than a few gardening friends have played the 
iris game with me. “My, that’s a marvelous color,” a visitor 
might say. “Is it easy to propagate? Does it need to be divided 
to flower best?” And I have played the game myself. In fact, 
gifts in this genus alone could tell a history of my gardening 
years. My favorite Siberian iris, ‘Summer Sky’, an old variety 
first introduced in 1939, came from the conservation director 
of the Garden in the Woods in Framingham, Massachusetts, 
where | admired it fifteen years ago. (“Admire to acquire” is an 
old gardening adage.) Then five years later Charles Cresson 
gave me a wonderful water iris cultivar with variegated leaves, 
Iris laevigata ‘Variegata,’ from a garden outside Philadelphia 
that has been in the Cresson family for three generations. Just 
last summer my neighbors Walter and Amy Wenberg passed 
along some rhizomes of old-fashioned German bearded iris— 
amber ‘Aztec Gold’ and blue-on-blue ‘Helen Collingswood’— 
that bloom in large beds around their Carpenter Gothic 
house. Both the iris and the beds, each filled with a single 
variety, take me back to my childhood, when bearded iris were 
all the rage. 

Past and future are represented in my garden—the latter 
by hellebores so new I don’t even know what the blooms will 
look like. Half a dozen seedlings were given to me by a Penn- 
sylvania plantsman, David Culp, who crosses hellebores in his 
own backyard, applying pollen from the anthers of one plant 
to the pistil of another. Although David usually has a goal in 
mind—deep, vivid colors; larger flowers; or a picotee edge— 
he doesn’t know precisely what he and nature will produce. 
He loves what he calls “the participatory moment,” when he 
crouches to lift the downturned flowers and discover what the 
cross will look like. Last year he found a double hellebore with 
a picotee edge. I can’t wait for my participatory moment. 

The sight of an Ariseema ringens in my woodland garden 
reminds me of quite a different participatory moment one raw 
spring morning in Saginaw, Michigan. I had gone to interview 
Frederick and Roberta Case and to see their vast collection of 
Trillium, blooming among the birches of their woodland gar- 
den. Although the Cases are experts on the cultivation and 
propagation of these precious wildflowers (their book Trilliums 


1179 } - 

was published last year by Timber Press), they seemed wary at 

hrst. “Why would you want to come all this way to see us?” 
‘We don’t have a grand est 


> you know.” But 


ea a COMmmMon 


soon cove 


Yn T 
when | 


flowers in tawny shades—cream to apricot, tan to chestnut brown 



























said good-bye, she slipped a wrapped sandwich into one of my 
coat pockets and an Ariszema ringens tuber into the other. 

It’s not only individual plants I bring home as memen- 
tos; sometimes it’s an idea for combinations inspired by pri- 
vate or public gardens like Willowwood Arboretum in 
Gladstone, New Jersey. The Japanese maples there, with their 
layers of airy branches, prompted me to plant an Acer japon- 
icum ‘Aconitifolium’ beneath one of my own aged Acer palma- 
tums. The extravagant dahlias and sumptuous cannas in my 
cottage garden were prompted by summer displays at the 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 

One of the most glorious sights I have ever seen was th 
masses of stately candelabra primroses blooming in brillian 
oranges and pinks at North Hill, Wayne Winterrowd and Jo 
Eck’s visionary landscape in Vermont. The primroses grow i 
a moist spot where a spring emerges at the bottom of the roc 
garden. I am planting some of North Hill’s signature Primula 
bulleesiana by my own canal, along with a plant that looks 
striking with them—the rush-like Butomus umbellatus toppe 
with umbels of fragrant pink flowers. 

A visit to a Pacific northwest garden some years bac 
introduced me to Digitalis parviflora, a two-foot-tall foxglov: 
with silvery green stems and bronze-colored flowers. Thi 
plant not only initiated my search for unusual foxgloves, bu 
inspired me to start what I call the “buff border” with flowe 
in tawny shades ranging from cream to apricot, tan to chest 
nut brown. In this bed plum-red foliage creates a foil for th 
beige and bronze flowers, and the accent color is blue. In m 
hunt for flowers in tawny shades, I was thrilled to receive thi 
‘Aztec Gold’ from Amy and Walter. 

Recently I have started putting things in my garden tha’ 
remind me of people intentionally rather than coincidentall 
I have already planted an allée of lilacs in honor of my 
mother, Helen Druse, who adores the scent of these flower! 
more than anything. There isn’t a fragrance in the garden tha} 
recalls my father, who died last summer, but he loved the smel 
of mustard, especially when accompanied by a hot dog and ¢ 
ballgame. So I am making a decorative garden gate out of ai 
old iron headboard that I will paint mustard yellow with lila 
posts—contrasting colors that go together very well, | think 
My parents complemented each other like that. The gate wil 
lead to the path between the lilacs and when I open it I wil 
remember how my family came together in those last days a 
my father’s life. He opened our eyes and hearts to see eacl 
other with new understanding and love. m= 


Ken Druse will be the keynote speaker at the 52nd annual 
Garden Symposium at Colonial Williamsburg, April 19-22. 
For information, call 800-603-0948. 
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Ask your doctor about a trial of 
nondrowsy, 24-hour CLARITIN®. 


Feel better, not “medicated.” 
One tablet daily gives you 24-hour, nondrowsy relief 
from seasonal allergy suffering. 


Studies show that the incidence of drowsiness was 
similar to that with placebo (sugar pill) at the 
recommended dose. Drowsiness may occur if you 
take more than the recommended dose. 


Experience the #1 prescription antihistamine. 


CLARITIN” has been the leading prescription 
antihistamine worldwide since September 1994." 


CLARITIN® is well tolerated. It has a low occurrence of 
side effects, which occurred about as often as they did 
with placebo (sugar pill). Most common were headache, 
occurring with 12% of peopie; drowsiness, 8%; fatigue, 
4%; and dry mouth, 3%. 


Nondrowsy antihistamines, such as CLARITIN®, are 
available by prescription only. Notify your doctor of other 
medication(s) you are currently taking. Consult your 
doctor for important information concerning this product. 


For a $5.00 rebate certificate and important free 
information about seasonal allergy relief, 





Call 1-800-CLARITIN ext. te 


(1-800-252-7484) 


Once-a-day 


Please see next page for additional important information. 


‘These findings were based on a sales comparison cose (US bare) 


with other leading antihistamines. Internati | Prescri n Au 
(September 1994 to November 1997). 


“BLUE SKIES” By Irving Berlin © 1927 (Renewed) by Irving Berlin. Irving Berlin Music Company. 








CLARITIN® 


brand of loratadine 
TABLETS, SYRUP, and 
RAPIDLY-DISINTEGRATING TABLETS 


BRIEF SUMMARY (For full Prescribing Information, see package insert.) 

INDICATIONS AND USAGE: CLARITIN is indicated for the relief of nasal and non-nasal 
symptoms of seasonal allergic rhinitis and for the treatment of chronic idiopathic urticaria in 
patients 6 years of age or older 

CONTRAINDICATIONS: CLARITIN is contraindicated in patients who are hypersensitive to 
this medication or to any of its ingredients 2 
PRECAUTIONS: General: Patients with liver impairment or renal insufficiency (GFR < 30 mL/min) 
should be given a lower initial dose (10 mg every other day). (See CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY: 
Special Populations. ) : 

Drug Interactions: Loratadine (10 mg once daily) has been coadministered with thera- 
peutic doses of erythromycin, cimetidine, and ketoconazole in controlled clinical pharmacol- 
ogy studies in adult volunteers. Although increased plasma concentrations (AUC 0-24 hrs) 
of loratadine and/or descarboethoxyloratadine were observed following coadministration of 
loratadine with each of these drugs in normal volunteers (n = 24 in each study), there were 
no Clinically relevant changes in the safety profile of loratadine, as assessed by electrocar- 
diographic parameters, clinical laboratory tests, vital signs, and adverse events. There were 
no Significant effects on QT, intervals, and no reports of sedation or syncope. No effects on 
plasma concentrations of cimetidine or ketoconazole were observed. Plasma concentrations 
(AUC 0-24 hrs) of erythromycin decreased 15% with coadministration of loratadine relative 
to that observed with erythromycin alone. The clinical relevance of this difference is 
unknown. These above findings are summarized in the following table: 


Effects on Plasma Concentrations (AUC 0-24 hrs) of Loratadine and 
Descarboethoxyloratadine After 10 Days of Coadministration 


Loratadine 10 mg) in Normal Volunteer: 


Loratadine Descarboethoxyloratadine 
Erythromycin (500 mg Q8h) + 40% +46% 
Cimetidine (300 mg QID) +103% + 6% 
Ketoconazole (200 mg Q12h) +307% +73% 


There does not appear to be an increase in adverse events in subjects who received oral 
contraceptives and loratadine. 

Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, and Impairment of Fertility: In an 18-month carcino- 
genicity study in mice and a 2-year study in rats, loratadine was administered in the diet at 
doses up to 40 mg/kg (mice) and 25 mg/kg (rats). In the carcinogenicity studies, pharmaco- 
kinetic assessments were carried out to determine animal exposure to the drug. AUC data 
demonstrated that the exposure of mice given 40 mg/kg of loratadine was 3.6 (loratadine) 
and 18 (descarboethoxyloratadine) times higher than in humans given the maximum recom- 
mended daily oral dose. Exposure of rats given 25 mg/kg of loratadine was 28 (loratadine) 
and 67 (descarboethoxyloratadine) times higher than in humans given the maximum recom- 
mended daily oral dose. Male mice given 40 mg/kg had a significantly higher incidence of 
hepatocellular tumors (combined adenomas and carcinomas) than concurrent controls. In 
rats, a significantly higher incidence of hepatocellular tumors (combined adenomas and 
carcinomas) was observed in males given 10 mg/kg and males and females given 25 mg/kg. 
The clinical significance of these findings during long-term use of CLARITIN is not known. 

In mutagenicity studies, there was no evidence of mutagenic potential in reverse (Ames) 
or forward point mutation fee tera) assays, or in the assay for DNA damage (rat pri- 
mary hepatocyte unscheduled DNA assay) or in two assays for chromosomal aberrations 
(human peripheral blood lymphocyte clastogenesis assay and the mouse bone marrow ery- 
throcyte micronucleus assay). In the mouse lymphoma assay, a positive finding occurred in 
the nonactivated but not the activated phase of the study. 

Decreased fertility in male rats, shown by lower female conception rates, occurred at an oral 
dose of 64 mg/kg (approximately 50 times the maximum recommended human daily oral dose 
on a mg/m? basis) and was reversible with cessation of dosing. Loratadine had no effect on 
male or female fertility or reproduction in the rat at an oral dose of approximately 24 mg/kg 
(approximately 20 times the maximum recommended human daily oral dose on a mg/m? basis). 

Pregnancy Category B: There was no evidence of animal teratogenicity in studies per- 
formed in rats and rabbits at oral doses up to 96 mg/kg (approximately 75 times and 150 
times, respectively, the maximum recommended human daily oral dose on a mg/m? basis). 
There are, however, no adequate and well-controlled studies in pregnant women. Because 
animal reproduction studies are not always predictive of human response, CLARITIN should 
be used during pregnancy only if clearly needed. 

Nursing Mothers: Loratadine and its metabolite, descarboethoxyloratadine, pass easily 
into breast milk and achieve concentrations that are equivalent to plasma levels with an 
AUCmix/AUCpiasma ratio of 1.17 and 0.85 for loratadine and descarboethoxyloratadine, 
respectively. Following a single oral dose of 40 mg, a small amount of loratadine and 
descarboethoxyloratadine was excreted into the breast milk (approximately 0.03% of 40 mg 
over 48 hours). A decision should be made whether to discontinue nursing or to discon- 
tinue the drug, taking into account the importance of the drug to the mother. Caution should 
be exercised when CLARITIN is administered to a nursing woman. 

Pediatric Use: The safety of CLARITIN Syrup at a daily dose of 10 mg has been demon- 
strated in 188 pediatric patients 6-12 years of age in placebo-controlled 2-week trials. The effec- 
tiveness of CLARITIN for the treatment of seasonal allergic rhinitis and chronic idiopathic 
urticaria in this pediatric age group is based on an extrapolation of the demonstrated efficacy of 
CLARITIN in adults in these conditions and the likelihood that the disease course. pathophysio- 
logy, and the drug's effect are substantially similar to that of the adults. The recommended dose 
for the pediatric population is based on cross-study comparison of the pharmacokinetics of 
CLARITIN in adults and pediatric subjects and on the safety profile of loratadine in both adults 
and pediatric patients at doses equal to or higher than the recommended doses. The safety and 
effectiveness of CLARITIN in pediatric patients under 6 years of age have not been established 
ADVERSE REACTIONS: CLARITIN Tablets: Approximately 90,000 patients, aged 
12 and older, received CLARITIN Tablets 10 mg once daily in controlled and uncontrolled 
Studies. Placebo-controlled clinical trials at the recommended dose of 10 mg once a day 
varied from 2 weeks’ to 6 months’ duration. The rate of premature withdrawal from these 
trials was approximately 2% in both the treated and placebo groups 


REPORTED ADVERSE EVENTS WITH AN INCIDENCE OF MORE THAN 2% IN 

















PLACEBO-CONTROLL ERGIC RHINITIS CLINICAL TRIALS IN PATIENTS 
1 3S OF AGE AND OLDER 
__ PERCENT OF PATIENTS REPORTING 
LORATADINE PLACEBO CLEMASTINE TERFENADINE 
10 mg QD 1 mg BID 60 mg BID 
n=1926 2545 n= 536 n= 684 
Headache 12 8 8 
Somnolence 8 29 9 
Fatigue = 2 
Dry Mouth 3 3 




































Adverse events reported in placebo-controlled chronic idiopathic urticaria trials were si 
ilar to those reported in allergic rhinitis studies. } 

Adverse event rates did not appear to differ significantly based on age, sex, or rac 
although the number of nonwhite subjects was relatively small. 


CLARITIN REDITABS (loratadine rapidly-disintegrating tablets): Approximately | 
patients received CLARITIN REDITABS (loratadine rapidly-disintegrating tablets) in co 
trolled clinical trials of 2 weeks’ duration. In these studies, adverse events were similar j 
type and frequency to those seen with CLARITIN Tablets and placebo. | 

Administration of CLARITIN REDITABS (loratadine rapidly-disintegrating tablets) did ne 
result in an increased reporting frequency of mouth or tongue irritation. } 

CLARITIN Syrup: Approximately 300 pediatric patients 6 to 12 years of age receive 
10 mg loratadine once daily in controlled clinical trials for a period of 8-15 days. Amo 
these, 188 children were treated with 10 mg loratadine syrup once daily in placebo-co 
trolled trials. Adverse events in these pediatric patients were observed to occur with typ 
and frequency similar to those seen in the adult population. The rate of premature disco 
tinuance due to adverse events among pediatric patients receiving loratadine 10 mg dai 
was less than 1%. | 

ADVERSE EVENTS OCCURRING WITH A FREQUENCY OF > 2% IN LORATADINE 
SYRUP-TREATED PATIENTS (6-12 YEARS OLD) IN PLACEBO-C6NTROLLED TRIALS, ANG 
MORE FREQUENTLY THAN IN THE PLACEBO GROUP 


PERCENT OF PATIENTS REPORTING 


LORATADINE PLACEBO CHLORPHENIRAMIN| 
10 mg QD 2-4 mg BID/TID 

n= 188 n = 262 n=170 | 
Nervousness 4 2 2 
Wheezing 4 2 5 
Fatigue 3 2 5 
Hyperkinesia 3 1 1 
Abdominal Pain 2 0 0 
Conjunctivitis 2 <1 1 
Dysphonia 2 <1 0 
Malaise (2 0 1 

Upper Respiratory 

Tract Infection 2 <1 0 


In addition to those adverse events reported above (> 2%), the following adverse evel 
have been reported in at least one patient in CLARITIN clinical trials in adult and pedia 
patients: 

Autonomic Nervous System: Altered lacrimation, altered salivation, flushing, hyp 
esthesia, impotence, increased sweating, thirst. 

Body As A Whole: Angioneurotic edema, asthenia, back pain, blurred vision, chest pail 
earache, eye pain, fever, leg cramps, malaise, rigors, tinnitus, viral infection, weight gain. — 

Cardiovascular System: Hypertension, hypotension, palpitations, supraventricular tach 
arrhythmias, syncope, tachycardia. | 

Central and Peripheral Nervous System: Blepharospasm, dizziness, dysphonia, hype 
tonia, migraine, paresthesia, tremor, vertigo. i 

Gastrointestinal System: Altered taste, anorexia, constipation, diatrhea, dyspepsia, fla 
ulence, gastritis, hiccup, increased appetite, nausea, stomatitis, toothache, vomiting. / 

Musculoskeletal System: Arthralgia, myalgia. } 

Psychiatric: Agitation, amnesia, anxiety, confusion, decreased libido, depressio} 
impaired concentration, insomnia, irritability, paroniria. 

Reproductive System: Breast pain, dysmenorrhea, menorrhagia, vaginitis. { 

Respiratory System: Bronchitis, bronchospasm, coughing, dyspnea, epistaxis, hemop 
ysis, laryngitis, nasal dryness, pharyngitis, sinusitis, sneezing. i 

Skin and Appendages: Dermatitis, dry hair, dry skin, photosensitivity reaction, prurtt 
purpura, rash, urticaria. { 

Urinary System: Altered micturition, urinary discoloraticn, urinary incontinence, uring 
retention. 

In addition, the following spontaneous adverse events have been reported rarely dui 
the marketing of loratadine: abnormal hepatic function, including jaundice, hepatitis, af 
hepatic necrosis; alopecia; anaphylaxis; breast enlargement; erythema multiforme; perip 
eral edema; and seizures. 


OVERDOSAGE: In adults, somnolence, tachycardia, and headache have been repo 
with overdoses greater than 10 mg with the Tablet formulation (40 to 180 mg). Ext 
pyramidal signs and palpitations have been reported in children with overdoses of great} 
than 10 mg of CLARITIN Syrup. In the event of overdosage, general symptomatic and su| 
portive measures should be instituted promptly and maintained for as long as necessary. 

Treatment of overdosage would reasonably consist of emesis (ipecac syrup), except 
patients with impaired consciousness, followed by the administration of activated charce 
to absorb any remaining drug. If vomiting is unsuccessful, or contraindicated, gast 
lavage should be performed with normal saline. Satine cathartics may also be of value fi 
rapid dilution of bowel contents. Loratadine is not eliminated by hemodialysis. It is n 
known if loratadine is eliminated by peritoneal dialysis. 

No deaths occurred at oral doses up to 5000 mg/kg in rats and mice (greater than 24( 
and 1200 times, respectively, the maximum recommended human daily oral dose oO} 
mg/m basis). Single oral doses of loratadine showed no effects in rats, mice, and monke 
at doses as high as 10 times the maximum recommended human daily oral dose oni 
mg/m? basis. 


Schering Corporation 
Kenilworth, NJ 07033 USA 
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CLARITIN REDITABS (loratadine rapidly-disintegrating tablets) are manufactured f 
Schering Corporation by Scherer DDS, England 
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Original 19th and 20th century head- 
boards, beds, canopy beds & daybeds | 
are now available direct from America's 

oldest maker of brass and iron beds. 
Please visit or call a factory showroom 

for a color catalog and sale price list. | 
CHARLES PR ROGERS ¢ EST.1855 i 


| WE'RE MOVING OURN.Y. SHOWROOM |MARCH 1998 i 
NEW YORK(OLD): 899 1ST AVE, 51 ST. 212-935-6900 ih 

NEW YORK(NEW):55 WEST 17ST.,5-6 AVES. NYC i 
212-675-4400. OUT OF STATE CALL 1-800-272-7726. | 






ainbow Bed 
NEW JERSEY: 300 ROUTE 17 NORTH, EAST 
RUTHERFORD (CLOSED SUNDAY). 201-933-8300 


MARYLAND: 11134 ROCKVILLE PIKE, OUTSIDE 







Florentine Canopy Bed 


BELTWAY OPP. WHITE FLINT MALL 301-770-5900 
OPEN DAILY, SATURDAY, SUNDAY 

: Daybed PHONE ORDERS ARE WELCOMI 

Campaign Daybec WE SHIP ANYWHERE 
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Alvar Aalto’s Finnish 
Pavilion at the 1939 New 
York World’s Fair (top) 


displayed his love of natural 


wood and undulating 
biomorphic forms. Aalto and 
his first wife, architect Aino 
Marsio-Aalto (above, center 
left), were collaborators until 
her death in 1949. Aalto’s 


1 


Villa Mairea of 1937-39 at 


] 


Noormarkku, Finland 


», was Dullt 


] ’ 
mat 
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By MARTIN 


Frank Lloyd Wright didn’t like most archi- 
tecture other than his own, and the more 
promising his rivals, the more cutting were 
his jibes. Thus a Wrightian outburst might 
have been expected when he and the future 
architectural historian Edgar Kaufmann, Jr., 
entered the Finnish Pavilion at the 1939 New 
York World’s Fair. That temporary showcase 
for Finland’s mighty lumber industry, hailed 
as an architectural high point of the exposi- 
tion, was designed by a rising young star who 
had been given a one-man show at the 
Museum of Modern Art the year before. As 
the greatest American architect gazed around 
the soaring central display space, a free-form 
volume enfolded by sensuously curving 
wooden walls, he recognized a kindred spirit. 
Turning to 


“This man is a genius.” 


his companion Wright declared, 


Alvar Aalto, the architect of that 
phemeral masterpiece as well as several of 
e€ most enduri oO lan lmarks of the 20th cen- 
tury, resembled Wright in several ways. Both 
believed in organic architecture: the idea that 
building, inside and 


be part of an inseparable 


Gallery talk 


AALER@ Gis 
A HIGH NOTE 


How to build in concert with humanity and 
nature is the theme of the Museum of 
Modern Art’s uplifting centennial tribute to 


Alvar Aalto, Finland’s master architect 


FILLER 


whole. Both loved natural materials, espé 
cially those that evoke the surroundings ¢ 
the structure. Though both were thorough 
modern architects, each rejected the nq 
tion that the house is “a machine for livin 
in” and should thus resemble one. Ani 
both took their deepest inspiration frot 
the rustic landscapes of their happy child 
hoods and tried to recapture the essence ¢ 
those settings in buildings that alway 
improved the ground from which they ros 
Sixty years after its first solo Aalt 
show, the Museum of Modern Art is agail 
paying tribute to the Finnish master, this tim 
to mark the centenary of his birth. “Alva 
Aalto: Between Humanism and Materialism 
will be on view in New York from February I 
through May 19, after which it begins a 
extensive international tour. Organized b 
Peter Reed, MoMA’s associate curator ¢ 
architecture and design, this major retrospeé 
tive focuses on fifty buildings and projec! 
from all five decades of Aalto’s prolific careé 
including his furniture and glass designs, som 
of which are still in production. 

The MoMA show is but one part of th 
year’s worldwide celebrations. In Aalto’s home 
land, where his portrait and Finlandia Ha 
appear on the 50-mark note and he is revere 
as a culture hero on a par with the belove 
national composer Jean Sibelius, there will E 
a number of commemorative events. Chit 
among them is the jubilee exhibition “Aalt 
in Seven Buildings,” being held at the Helsit 
gin Taidehall in Helsinki from February 
(Aalto’s actual birthday) through March 2! 

Aalto received his earliest foreign expe 


sure as part of MoMA’s legendary Interna- 
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aring for it is SO easy. 


NYE a tn Just Seer Stile a gets. An easy squirt. nN arte THO 
And wood floors glow } PLE NTE DS TULWe St Tema COL Pe) (Hla MCeror Tate AIT e ina Ss’ 
HU RRU TTA ATT Ya more, Murphy’ s is as safe and gentle for your floor as it 

is easy to use. Hardwood fit made easy. Now that’s a beautiful thing. 
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LOVE YOUR WOOD. 













The decision to remodel my home wasn't easy. But the 





planned chaos will soon pass and I will enjoy the light. The moon. The stars. 


my life is ready fora change 


Weather Sh 


And the beauty of my new windows. On this I am adamant. On this w ia ee 





Weather S 


Windows & , 


I won't compromise. On this I am sure. 


more | 1 eae t a 


-6808 ext1610 


(800) 477 
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L AALUN 


but he knew that representation in architecture should never be too literal 


tional Style show in 1932, and since then his greatness has 
never been doubted by critics. Although widely admired, he 
has not been widely emulated. The biggest question of his 
centennial is whether this renewed attention will at last have 
a positive effect on present-day architecture. Several times 
since Aalto’s death in 1976, it has seemed as though his way of 
building was about to become a widespread movement. Inter- 
est in the Aalto approach—design in which the comfort of the 
user takes precedence over the appearance of the building— 
would sporadically grow, only to dissipate again as flashier 
trends claimed the attention of his profession and the press. 

Visiting a work of architecture is always the best way of 
understanding it, and in Aalto’s case it is crucial because his 
response to a building's setting resists being captured in a still 
photograph. A video camera moving seamlessly through the 
flowing, light-struck interiors of his complex and inviting 
structures gives a somewhat better idea of what they are really 
like, and fortunately the MoMA show includes several tapes 
that do just that. 

Even during Aalto’s lifetime, the designs of his slightly 
older contemporaries Mies van der Rohe and Le Corbusier 
were far more influential. This had less to do with their com- 
parable quality than with the fact that Aalto’s site-specific 
schemes do not translate to other locales as easily as the “uni- 
versal” forms of Mies and Corbu, which were much the same 
no matter where they were erected. Furthermore, the Finn’s 
designs varied considerably from one project to the next, 
assuring that there was no signature Aaito style, easily recog- 
nizable and thus marketable. 

Aalto’s readiness to be anti-monumental in an age of 
great form-givers worked against his gaining a high interna- 
tional profile, reflected in the fact that almost 90 percent of 
his buildings are in Finland. Now, however, it is precisely 
Aalto’s intimate appeal that speaks to the individual in all of 
us, more strongly than ever. The erudite MoMA exhibition 
catalog (MoMA/Abrams, $55) helps explain that shift through 
the very topics it examines. Berkeley professor Marc Treib’s 
superb essay “Aalto’s Nature” explores the subtle ways in 
which the architect took his cues from the environment with- 
out attempting to mimic what can never be outdone by 
mankind. Though his interiors could summon up specific 
impressions of nature 





a forest clearing in the auditorium of 
Finlandia Hall, a grove of saplings in the stair hall of Villa 
Mairea, the mysterious glow of the aurora borealis in the light- 
ing at the 1939 fair pavilion—Aalto knew that representation 
in architecture should never be too literal. 

In his thoughtful MoMA catalog contribution, Colum- 


itecture works best when it taps into regional traditions. 


He shows hov ybined old building methods and new 





- to either, and point- 


interiors could summon up specific impressions of nature, 





































edly proposes that this is the way for contemporary archite 
ture to regain its bearings. 

The MoMA exhibition brings together more of Aalfte 
drawings and models than have ever been seen before in th 
United States. But the best way to get a true sense of the are 
tect’s vision is to visit three of his American projects. A mi 
for any pilgrim is The Alvar Aalto Guide by Michael Trench 
(Princeton Architectural Press, $25), with one of the be! 
brief introductions to his architecture and instructions on he 
to visit it. 

In New York, the Kaufmann Conference Rooms (co 
missioned by Wright’s friend) were completed on the top fle 
of the Institute of International Education, across from th 
United Nations, in 1965. The honey-colored meeting 
furnished with Aalto’s classic bent-plywood chair and tab 
designs, creates a complete interior landscape. Across one we 
of the large room, long vertical strips of laminated wood, bei 
near their tops, form an arching stand of “trees,” that favori 
Aalto motif. But the shapes are also so abstract that they cou 
just as well be the streamlined decorative curves of a theat 
mural of the 1930s. 

Aalto’s best-known American building, MIT’s Bak 
Dormitory of 1946-49, meanders along the banks of 
Charles River in Cambridge, Massachusetts. This unusué 
undulating brick structure makes an unmistakable refere 
to the flowing water in front of it. The free, biomorphi 
shapes, which Aalto first brought to America at the 193 
World’s Fair a decade before this design, offered a more live 
alternative to the severe Miesian grids that were then tra 
forming the faces of our cities. 

Least familiar of all, but a peak of Aalto’s last years, is 
library for Mount Angel Abbey of 1964—70 in St. Benedie 
Oregon, not far from Portland. Set atop a steep bluff in z 
unspoiled rural landscape, the brick-clad library is arrange 
around a fan-shaped plan, another favorite Aalto device 
making spaces unfold with mystery and surprise. Inwart 
turning in the age-old monastic tradition, this library fo 
Catholic religious order is bathed in natural illumination frot 
high-set windows and skylights, giving it an exalted, upliftin 
feeling not hinted at on the rather plain exterior. Above a 
the atmosphere throughout is undeniably spiritual, thoug 
Aalto’s admirers would say that he can prompt similar emé 
tions even in buildings without a divine purpose. . 

Indeed, in all his work Aalto cultivated a respect for th 
awesome eternal, wherever and however it might be fo 
He personally encountered that feeling most often in the traf 
scendent beauty of nature, especially that of his native la 
In his sustaining architecture he showed us how to open off 
eyes to our own corners of the world. His example gives gre 
hope for our learning how to inhabit our planet with wisdo 
and grace, just as this modest master taught us. # 

















lf Imperial can make you feel 


like a master french chef in your kitchen, 


it can-do for you in the bedroom 
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he night before I sat down to write this page, my family 
nd | were in the nave of The Riverside Church, where 
veryone is given a candle to light as our annual carol service 
raws to a close. When we each ignited our little flame from 
he candle of the person next to us, the vast space of the dark- 
ned nave began to fill with more than a thousand flickering 
ights and we sang “Silent Night.” That is always a magical 
oment in our celebration of Christmas, but I have to admit 
hat into my mind crept the abstract subject of light, the 
ransforming power of light—our focus in this issue, which 
e are completing in the midst of our year-end celebrations. 
Light moves people—literally. Painters will be drawn to 
esettle in the famous light of the Northeast, for example, or 
o the Southwest, as was Georgia O’Keeffe. Art collector 
mily Fisher Landau, who bought acreage in New Mexico’s 
‘Keeffe country, was lured by the light to build a house 
here. Joe D’Urso completed the project and, as you will see 
n these pages, did so with enormous respect for the luminous 
Jesert landscape, indigenous Southwest culture, and the col- 
ector’s magnificent art. 

We also report on how an architect remodeled a house and 


sarden to deal with the intense light of Morocco; how a cou- 


house heat 
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PMibie CED BY THE LIGHT 


ple in New Jersey achieved interiors that maximize the play of 
light on a monochromatic scheme of browns and grays; and 
how a West Coast designer created colorful interiors to sug- 
gest the mood of the owners’ favorite travel destinations. 

In this month’s Scrapbook, editor Peggy Kennedy inter- 
views designers about their use of mirror to intensify sun- 
beams in a multitude of ingenious ways. Martin Filler’s two 
pieces on the new expansion scheme by Yoshio Taniguchi for 
the Museum of Modern Art and on that museum’s current 
exhibition of the work of Alvar Aalto reveal the importance 
of light in architecture. 

The Atlanta-based firm of Scogin Elam and Bray designed 
a house to admit as much natural light as possible for the 
owner’s art collection. Seen in this issue, it stands in the 
foothills of Appalachia, where the woman of the house had 
already spent 25 summers. Seeing her daughter marry there 
recently in the sun-dappled woods enriched her happy asso- 
ciations with the area. 

Whether captured through stained-glass church windows 
or filtered through poplar leaves, coming full force through 
glass walls or bouncing off mirrors, light shows us the beauty 


of life. 
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In the heart of New Mexico’s Georgia O’ Keeffe country, modern art patron 
Emily Fisher Landau sets down new roots in a clean-lined house whose interiors by 
Joe D’Urso capture the luminous serenity of a majestic desert setting 
By MARTIN FILLER PHOTOGRAPHY BY OBERTO GILI PRODUCED BY CARO ANTS Ohlins 
Atop a 17th-century Mexican armario (opposite), a Navajo deerskin mask evokes the 
art of Georgia O’Keeffe. Navajo rug from Joshua Baer, Santa Fe. The limestone-paved terrace and pool 


(above) overlook the Ortiz Mountains. The minimalist structure (below left) combines concrete 
and adobe. In a courtyard (below right), Carl Andre’s floor sculpture, Paraglyph, 1969. 
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Emily Fisher Landau (below) didn’t want a clichéd Santa Fe-style house but she honors local tradition. The entry 
hall (above left), with olla basket and Navajo rug, leads out to the pool and (above right) into the living room, past a Kiki 


Smith wall sculpture. Opposite, above left: Native American artifacts line shelves near a table by Joe D’Urso. 


Ash shutters (opposite, above right) filter desert light. Minimalist canvas by Taos artist Agnes Martin (opposite below). 


A woman who most certainly knows her own 
mind—and eye—Emily Fisher Landau is a notable 
collector, museum trustee, and founder of the 
Fisher Landau Center, a private collection open 
to the public in Long Island City, New York. She 
has a remarkably wide range of aesthetic enthu- 
siasms. From rare Chinese Yi-Xing ceramics to 
the Moderne aluminum furniture of Warren 
McArthur to the most advanced contemporary 
art, Mrs. Landau is confident in her tastes and goes 
after the best examples with single-minded intensity. Yet what 
binds all her diverse 
uniformly high qualit t her preference for rigorously per- 
fectionist works, from or place, that display the 
pared-down power oft | as minimalism. 
“Pm very much a it heart,” admits the ener- 


tic Landau. “I’m not say, Anouska Hempel, 


sh | admire her wot But for me, a house has 
ene, it has to be 
it requirement \ h on Emily Landau’s 





| interests together is not just their 


mind when she and her husband, Sheldon Landau, 
decided to buy 4,000 acres of spectacular desert 
property in New Mexico and build a house on it) 
“What I didn’t want was a Santa Fe house,” she 
recalls, disliking the hackneyed dusty roses and| 
turquoises, the faux-distressed Navajoid-Hispani¢ 
concoctions that have been used to create one off 
the most popular mass-market styles of the 1990s. 
Yet she also envisioned a house that would bé 
respectful of and responsive to the authentic qual4 
ities of the place and its indigenous cultures, which she first 
came to know through her friendship with New Mexico’s most 
renowned creative figure, the artist Georgia O’Keeffe. 

One day in the early 1980s, Mrs. Landau and her art 
advisor Bill Katz were startled to run into O’Keeffe and het 
assistant Juan Hamilton in the lobby of the Landau’s New York 
apartment building, where the painter was considering buying} 
1 pied-a-terre. The collector introduced herself and invited) 
O’Keeffe to see her own flat. Standing in a room that was} 


empty save for the exceptional paintings on the white walls} 
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The spacious, high-ceilinged 

living room reflects the sandy hues of 
the prairie landscape that can be 
viewed through the large windows. On 
sed-grass matting from Stark, a unique 
steel-and-glass low table by Sol LeWitt. 
Beyond it, a table and leather tub 
chairs designed by Joe D’Urso. 
Hanging between door and window at 
left is Georgia O’Keeffe’s Dry 
Waterfall, one of six works Emily Fisher 
Landau acquired directly from the 
legendary artist in the 1980s. 
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nd a single Ming chair, the artist looked around and asked, — severity that marked his breakthrough bare-bone schemes @ 

‘Is this a gallery” the 1970s. As Mrs. Landau points out, “When you are in New 

lestion was a good one, because of the primacy Mexico and building something minimalist, you have t 

Emily Landau gives to art in her homes. Long an admirer of _ soften it in a way that’s restful but also appropriate for the light 
Keeftfe’s k, the collector subsequently made several trips | and the landscape.” 

, New Mexico, purchasing a Accordingly, D’Urso’s pale palette of background colors 

zen prime pictures from her, three of which were on fabrics, and floor coverings feels like a seamless continuatiog 

g exhibition at the Georgia O’Keeffe f the tones found outside the big but deeply shaded windows 

Santa Fe last year. Like O’Keeffe, Mrs. Landau was _ walls that frame stunning prairie vistas in all directions. Joining 


fexico desert and O’Keeffe’s paintings are works by two other internationally 


ng there that v s perfect esteemed women artists who now live in New Mexico—Agne 
Martin and Susan Rotl ly intermingled with 

gas rchitectural firm, Morroy Native American artifacts, stately Spanish Colonial pieces 
he rugged turn-of-century furniture of Gustav Stickley 


Eye-opening juxtapositions of old and new treasures give thé 


SAA | : 
easily flowing spaces of the 4,UUU-square-foot Nouse the aif @ 
: +] r lax cory even lieses . — yh ++ — = pa > oF 
S er live-in gallery Georgia U Keeffe once saw th isands G 


les away. Here in the land O’Keeffe loved more than ang 


re Can De littie doubt that she would approve. 


Strong visual analogies throughout 

the house bring unity to a diverse range 
of art and furnishings. A bold Second 
Phase Navajo chief’s blanket (opposite) 
rhymes with the back-slats of Stickley oak 
chairs. The Stickley sofa is upholstered 
in Donghia linen; in front of it stands 

a glass-tepped, sandblasted steel 

table by Joe D’Urso. Translucent ribbed 
glass panels above the limestone 

kitchen counter (left) conceal a skylit 
service passage. On the shelf, black 
ceramic dinnerware by potter Joan Platt 
of Snedens Landing, New York. D’Urso’s 
bleached ash shutter in the family room 
(below) hides television and stereo 
equipment behind it. Rocker is another 
Stickley piece. Through the doorway 

at left is a detail of Neal Jenney’s 1971 
painting North America Divided. 
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“When you are in New Mexico and building something minimalist,” 


says Emily Fisher Landau, “you have to soften it in a way that’s restful” 
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a blocks sparks the Tere of Elie Mouyal. a ROT 
aM Im eae mca rete mi gee 9 iene loi ua — 
: date oasis near Marrakech. he continues to refine an 


e with adobe additions and traditional Moroccan details 


By CHRISTOPHER PETKANAS PHOTOGRAPHY BY 


ANDRE BAILHACHE PRODUCED BY CAROLYN ENGLEFIELD 
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By 1982 earth-! nturies-old tra- 
dition in th en all but abandoned in 
Morocco. Never 1 ie 12th-century ramparts tower- 
ing over Marrakech’s medina were made of earth—and that 


the rampart till standing, immutable monuments to 


verticality. The relevance, rustic appeal, and contemporary 
possibilities of constructing in mud bricks and blocks escaped 
evervone in Morocco but Elie Mouyal, then a 25-year-old Fez- 
born architect who had been educated at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts in Paris. He had apprenticed with the noted Marrakech 
architect Charles Boccara, and his hero was Hassan Fathy, 
who revived the custom of building with earth in his native 
Egypt in the 1940s. Having no trouble recognizing a deserving 
if difficult medium in a handful of moistened red dirt, Mouyal 
set out on the first two commissions of his career. 

“Those houses were completely experimental,” Mouyal 
remembers of his early years making bricks of adobe (an Arab 
word) by tamping mud into simple wooden molds. These are 
used in conjunction with much larger earthen blocks rein- 
forced with cement or lime. 

“Giving life to such a weak material is like combat,” says 
Mouyal. “Sometimes | had to destroy my own work—crum- 
bling vaults are something I know about. But earth is rich in 


cultural references and happy surprises. From it can be born 


an architecture that is neither ancient nor modern, neither 
Oriental nor Occidental, yet an architecture of the future.” 

Unfolding with a logic that seems wonderfully impro- 
vised, the house Mouyal bought for his own use and enlarged 
with adobe-brick and earth-block additions is part of a humble 
agricultural domain that is straight out of a Moroccan operetta 
—if there were such a thing. A sideline activity that furnishes 
him with 10 tons of olives per year, plus a bit of wheat and 
poultry, the farm is cached deep in the Palmeraie, the date 
oasis that earlier in the century extended to just outside Mar- 
rakech’s city walls. 

“In the colonial era there were perhaps three or four 
houses here—even as recently as the 1970s it was very sparsely 
inhabited,” says Mouyal. If suburbs today have savaged part of 
the Palmeraie, there are still also startlingly primitive villages 
huddled on huge expanses of dusty, scratchy terrain. “Luckily 
we are in the part of the Palmeraie that is farthest from town 
and therefore the least threatened,” says Mouyal. 

Set on five acres, the farm has exactly the kind of 
breathe-deep, compoundlike atmosphere he and his wife, 
Soad, a professor of chemical physics, sought in a weekend 
escape from the city. As a rather stupefied Western guest chez 
Mouyal, you may feel that the opportunities for learning (oh, 
to peel away just one thin layer of Islamic culture) are ripe. 


In another view of the salon (below) is seen finely carved cedar seating made in Marrakech to 


Syrian designs. Side tables are in citron-wood. Opposite, clockwise from top left: The farm’s own limes in a footed 


Moroccan bowl. Elie Mouyal bakes his own bread in a courtyard oven. Tea with all the trimmings: 


almond-rich gazelle horn pastries, as well as walnuts, raisins, dried figs, dates, and prunes. From candlesticks to 


silver orange-blossom-water dispenser, the salon is a vitrine of Moroccan crafts. 
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When the sun is not too punishing, aperitifs are served on the terrace (above) in front of the salon. 
Below: After years of unsuccessfully trying to convince clients of the beauty and desirability of a black pool, Elie 
Mouyal finally made one for himself. “One of its great advantages is that you don’t notice if the water isn’t 


absolutely clear,” he says. “And the glasslike quality of the reflection is spectacular.” Clockwise from 


opposite below right: The pool overflows into a canal flanked by the same varieties of roses cultivated at the royal Moroccan{a 


palaces. Another dining spot was designed to line up with the canal, scattered with floating flower heads. Courtyards 


and cement paths link the farm’s various buildings. The gardener and cook sleep in this adobe addition. 











And that the opportunities for doing and participating are 
limitless. Shall I pick fruit or tend the animals? Salt lemons 
for preserving or help build an adobe wall? Deadhead the 
roses? On the other hand, kicking back in the torpid heat all 
day, snacking on dried figs, and sipping green tea from little 
hand-painted glasses is pretty tempting, too. Only the sweet- 
ness of the tea takes getting used to. 

In Mouyal’s pocket of the Palmeraie, new building is offi- 
cially prohibited. Working quickly, guessing correctly that the 
authorities would never pounce, he stretched the definition of 
“renovation” (which is permitted) to embrace a very substan- 
tial L-shaped extension that houses the salon and master bed- 
room. Existing structures, including stables, were transformed 
to yield a kitchen, hammam (steam bath), guest room, and a 
romantic roofless alcove with a curtain of vines for taking tea. 
The various buildings are linked by courtyards and tinted- 
cement walkways inset with stones in naive patterns. 

Beyond constructing in adobe, Mouyal drew generously 
on other Moroccan architectural traditions. Ceilings are laid 


geometrically with eucalyptus and oleander reeds, a craft 


Che hammam Elie Mouyal designed respects all the rules of the traditional Islamic steam bath (above left). 
ihe tub is in tadelakt, a smooth, stonelike mixture of sand and quicklime that is polished with stones and black soap. 
ight: in the withering heat of a typical spring afternoon in the Palmeraie, a guest room looks awfully good. Opposite: 


| together unrelated elements—dome, cornice, and posts—for the baldachin bed in the master 
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would have been carried through the streets as a part of a bride’s wedding-day cortege. 


known as tataoui. Rooftops are graced with stepped corne} 
decorations. The facade of a dining patio makes reference té 
the trio of arches, the middle one higher and wider, that delin) 
eate domestic courtyards. The geometric motifs of Moroccai 
kilims are painted on a bedroom ceiling. | 

With so much colonial furniture still in circulation it 
Morocco, the Mouyals shop for it at the Casablanca flea mar 
ket, the source of two crackled leather club chairs in the salon 
Almost everything else in the house has a brooding, richl} 
ethnic quality, from a Syrian-inspired settee and armchaif 
with weblike carvings to a stately baldachin bed with a ceda 
dome. Curtains are sewn of the same silk-and-wool weavi 
used for some djellabas. 

The centerpiece of the garden is a hundred-foot rosé 
lined canal fed by a black basin that overflows onto a staircas 
wreathed in papyrus. “As with all Arab gardens, mine fulfill 
an agricultural function,” explains Mouyal. “The basin is 
swimming pool, but it also irrigates the land. The pleasure ¢ 
a garden in the Arab world comes more from the manipula 





tion of water—moving it, stocking it—than from plants.” 
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In this no-color context, the dinivig room is defined 
by olive-green walls. The L-shaped living room 
divides naturally into three seating areas. Someone _ 
can sit vr the Indonesian daybed and face. Mariette 
Hime. Gomicr’s civele -hack chair in-one direction or 
isrim-sisle slat-back chuirin the other. 
‘yen thailand serve as a coffee 
vessel and qwoeden rack 

iid.to the ensembie of 

“a's wicker Barbades. 
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_.. FROM SPEC 
- TO SPECTACULAR 


How inspired decorating and some 






judicious spatial realignment transformed an 


ordinary builder’s house § 














































VECHRISTINE Prrrer PHOTOGRAPHY BY 
assion is unpredictable. When they first saw this house, the 
ouple who now own it were less than thrilled, but they had 
lready fallen in love with the location. Just a few miles from 
ew York City in West Orange, New Jersey, picturesque 
lewellyn Park is one of America’s first planned suburban 
ommunities, laid out in the mid-1850s and romantically 
‘andscaped in the style popularized by Andrew Jackson Down- 
g. Several of the Gothic Revival and Italianate villas 
esigned for the original residents by Downing’s frequent col- 
borator, architect A.J. Davis, still stand today, glimpsed 
rough the trees arching over winding roads. Thomas Alva 
dison’s house near a ravine 
omplete with rushing brook 
; now a national landmark. 
“T wanted a house that 
yoked like it had sat in the 
roods for a century or more,” 
ys the husband, who is in 
e construction business. 
nfortunately the only one 
ailable was a contemporary 
esore, built on spec with 
ake cedar siding. Since we 
ere enchanted with the 
ark, we bought it, knowing 
e were going to take this 
rand-new house and rip it 
part.” He trucked in brick to 
ellow the exterior, and re- 
Maced the fake-muntin win- 
ows with mahogany-framed 
Janes. But the interior was 
nother story. “I had some 
Yeas but no real focus,” says 
e wife, who has taken dec- 


. 


ative arts courses. “I study 
he shelter magazines—it’s 
ery relaxing for me.” Besides 
is stockpile of reference 
aterial, she luckily had a 
end on a masthead—Dara 
aponigro, House Beautiful’s 
pcorating director—to call 
for advice. 

After one look, Capo- 
jero suggested that the liv- 
g room fireplace—set on a 
all angled into the corner 
hd sheathed with mirror—might fit right into the Dumpster. 
ow an antique French limestone fireplace at one end of the 
fraightened wall changes the whole mood of the room, strik- 
g an authoritative note. Creamy white walls merge into the 


ems to float within this calm shell. Since the plan is so 
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In this four-square arrangement of chairs (above), 
pattern—like the zebra-painted cowhide rug from Einstein 
Moomjy—not color, is the accent. Bamboo-topped table 
and Macassar ebony cabinet by Christian Liaigre from Holly 
Hunt. Opposite above: Jack Lenor Larsen’s woven leather 
on the daybed and Manuel Canovas’s Ondine fabric on 
the club chairs flanking the Charles Pfister glass-topped table 
from Baker up the texture quotient. Opposite below: 
Avanti’s Louis XVI-style chairs upholstered in Scalamandré 


silk surround Donghia’s Paris dining table. 


ule floor and unify the expansive L-shaped space. Furniture 


PRODUCED BY DARA CAPONIGRO 


open—with only a partition wall to set off the dining room— 
each seating area has to relate to the others, yet somehow feel 
different. Only chairs or sofas with strong lines and distinc- 
tive personalities made the grade, and each piece is uphol- 
stered in variations on the same tones of beige, brown, camel, 
and gray. Limiting the palette shifts the focus to the intriguing 
shapes and contrasting textures—rough stone, fine silk, cane, 
woven leather. “I would get bored with color,” the wife ex- 
plains. “I prefer to have neutrals all around me, and then bring 
in color when I feel like it with flowers and fruit.” 

The consistent tone elides other irregularities—like the 
globetrotting furnishings and 
the hopscotched centuries. 
Madame Récamier could be 
quite comfortable on that 
antique Indonesian daybed, 
and even contemporary 
pieces—like the vaguely Art 
Deco circle-back armchair— 
allude to other eras. Tribal 
torchéres by Garouste & 
Bonetti coexist with gilt- 
flecked Louis XVI-style 
chairs. “Like Dara, I’m inter- 
ested in the juxtaposition of 
the primitive and the re- 
fined,” says the wife. But her 
concept of elegance did not 
initially extend to her hus- 
band’s newfound treasures, 
salvaged from a vintage hard- 
ware store. All she wanted 
was some antique doorknobs, 
and he came home with 
boxes of drill bits and a solid 
bronze anchor. “My wife’s re- 
sponse was, ‘Get this junk 
out of here,’ but Dara said, 
‘Wait, let’s look at it,’” recalls 
the husband. Now his nicely 
patinated block-and-tackle 
has a place of honor on the 
French Art Deco pedestal 
table. Caponigro helped or- 
ganize their possessions, col- 
lecting all his scrimshaw into 
one tray and hanging four ar- 
chitectural prints together. 

“Dara gave us confidence in our own taste and showed 
us how to achieve the effects we wanted,” he says. “This was 
never the house of our dreams, but we’ve created something 
that suits us.” In fact, the couple recently passed up an offer of 
an 1821 carriage house in the park, deciding they liked their 


own house better. 
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| A French country armoire from Grange holds extra 













| towels in the bathroom. Waterworks’ mirrors swivel above 
. a custom-made vanity reminiscent of a French hotel, 
with twin sinks set in honed granite. Opposite: In 

_ abedroom with no blank walls, a sculptural sycamore bed 
by Philippe Hurel from Profiles floats in the middle 

} onan Odegard rug. The Saint James side chair, also from 

Profiles, and the Soleil mirror from Holly Hunt multiply the 

ares. Bed linens and tableware by Calvin Klein. 






FOR MORE DETAILS, SEE READER INFORMATION 
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DAVID HICKS: Tak Tw 


The dean of British decorating, who took some time out to create 
vardens, marks his return to interior design by overhauling his old apartment. 
Many family antiques remain, but the background has a different glow 


By CHRISTOPHER PETKANAS PHOTOGRAPHY BY JACQUES DIRAND 


PRODUCED BY CAROLYN ENGLEFIELD 


David Hicks is back. 

“lve been devoting myself to gardens these last years and thought it was time I let people know that I’m still an 
interior designer, too,” says Hicks. “Terrifying how short people’s memories can be.” 

The vehicle for Hicks’s comeback is his own place in the Albany, probably the best address in London after Buck- 
ingham Palace, Kensington Palace, and Clarence House. Apartments here are known as “sets of chambers.” Built in 
1803 to plans by the designer of Kew Gardens for Lord Melbourne, the mansion off Piccadilly was later converted and 
expanded to offer “residential chambers for gentlemen unwilling to be encumbered with large town establishments.” 

Hicks has redesigned his “set,” and in it he deploys many of the same objects and paintings that went into the 
apartment the first time around, in the late seventies, when his hell-bent “red-on-red-on-red” color scheme and confi- 
dently grand gestures made it an instant paradigm of modern decoration. Some of the most distinguished objects here 
had been handed down to Hicks’s wife, Lady Pamela, daughter of Lord Mountbatten. 

“But I needed to make a fresh statement,” Hicks says. “Bold, stark, disciplined.” Coming from practically anyone 
else such a pronouncement would be dismissed with heavy eye-rolling as so much decorator drivel. But David Hicks is 
one of the great visual minds of the 20th century. More than forty years ago he forged his credo: clean lines and pure 
design. Hicks has given geometry lessons, so to speak, to just about every decorator who matters, from John Stefanidis 
to Frangois Catroux to Mark Hampton. Who can forget his famous chic carpets woven with interlocking letters? They 
were the shot heard around the world. They still have currency. 

Dismembering his landmark rooms at the Albany does not seem to have cost Hicks an emotional penny. “I’m only 
happy when I’m achieving things,” he says. The four-alarm walls that caused such a stir have disappeared under what 
Hicks calls “Van Dyck brown,” a color he likes for what it does to gilt frames hung against it. In the drawing room, oval 
portraits of eight of Lady Pamela’s ancestors are set off this way. Like so much of what he does, the gold-on-brown does- 
n't merely look right; it looks inevitable. 

If Hicks didn’t invent the tablescape he certainly exalted it. A William Kent console with an eagle support dis- 
plays one of his signature compositions: dispatch box, leather scroll cases, African baskets. Geometric floor cloths are 
reinterpretations of American Colonial classics placed over parquet masked with marbleized wallpaper. Yacht varnish 
was applied to the paper, on top of which Hicks’s canvases were nailed into place. 

The divan that originally occupied the center of the bedroom with all the gravity of a 17th-century state bed has 
been pushed against a wall, stripped of its polonaise hangings, given three high thin sides, and upholstered in one of 
Hicks’s own creamy wool damasks. The effect is very Napoleonic. Poised as if in attendance, the swan chairs that form 
an allée to the bed were copied by Jansen for Hicks’s mother-in-law from Directoire originals by Jacob-Desmalter. 

Most refreshing of all, perhaps, is Hicks’s continuing refusal to cave in to traditienal English taste. No furbelows, 
no squishy sofas, no tea-dyed chintz, no cabbage roses, no “pleasing decay.” Heaven forbid. And don’t expect lots of poky 


odds and ends. Indeed, with Hicks’s love of everything that is overscaled, he is the sworn enemy of bitty. 


Hicks’s drawing room at the Albany, clockwise from upper left: Massed on a William Kent 
/ of scrubbed Hornton stone are 1830s English pottery urns, a South African stone head, and an 
bust of Mercury. Formerly in red tweed, the Louis XV fauteuil was redone in luscious 
~or Poulain, Paris. An exuberant Régence console made for Versailles holds a modern 
um designed by Joseph Bonomi. As a creator of tablescapes, Hicks has 


‘n bettered by his mentor, the late Rory Cameron. 
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etric floor 
icks revisits the 
hg printed floorcloth 
handsomely proportioned 
Wing room. The designer 
aR tare ome ae ae 
windows—unlined silk taffeta 
curtains, opaque roller shades, and 
vertical louvers in sycamore—by 
saying, “I hate today—I want 
to exclude it from my life. I adore: 
yesterday, and I look forward 
to tomorrow.” English desk chairs 
B date from the 1790s. Plaster 
_ bust is of Lord: Palmerston, the 
| Seva RY a ane aee mtae 
of Hicks’s? wife’s ancestors. 
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Is there a more severely 
beautiful bed than the one 
David Hicks designed for. 
himself at the Albany? Copies 
of Directoire chairs contribute 
to the brawny, ceremonial 
atmosphere. Frieze is a plaster 
copy of one on the Parthenon. 
Made for the designer’s 
grandfather in 1839, the 
mahogany bureau bookcase is 
lined with cartridge paper 
(“Everybody thinks it’s silk,” 
says Hicks). The Regency 
bouillotte stands on a 
circa-1810 English table. 


FOR MORE DETAILS, SEE READER INFORMATION 
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My decisiox make a Mediterranean garden from the 


grassy patch behind my hillside house in Bath was a natural one. 
Unlike most English suburban plots, which are bordered by dull brown 
fencing, mine was enclosed by old heat-retaining walls made of Bath’s 
famous cream-colored limestone. What better backdrop for a tangle of 
vines, Cistus, and rosemary? My stone terrace seemed to cry out for 
ranks of potted pelargoniums, and the sloping, sun-facing site of limey, 
porous soil was perfect for the drought-loving cerise gladioli, fragrant 
yellow broom, and other Mediterranean plants I had coveted on hol- 
idays in Tuscany and Provence. 

[o make a garden that would need no watering was a matter of 
conscience, because England is suffering from increasing periods of 
drought, going weeks at a time without rain. I knew that the plants I 
liked were used to toughing it out, halfway up inhospitable moun- 
tainsides or on the driest of shingle. 

Even though my soil was poor and porous, | brought in more 
oravel to mix with it, so as to assure my Mediterranean natives the 
oround they are accustomed to. | also had the slope, measuring 12 by 
54 feet, converted into a series of easy-to-work terraces banked with 
low stone walls. Shrubs went in first—Cistus, helianthemum, furry- 
leafed Salvia argentea, Mount Etna broom (Genista aethnensis), and 
frothy green Bupleurum fruticosum. Next came herbs: sages, rose- 
maries, lavenders, helichrysums, santolinas, and more thymes than 
Prince Charles has in his thyme walk at Highgrove estate. | bent my 
rule of wild-plants-only by putting in oregano cultivars as well as 
French lavender Lavandula stoechas pedunculata, which has more 
tapering flower tufts than the species. (Continued on page 144) 





Pattie Barron planted different thymes around a sundial (above), a 


fragrant way to count the sunny hours. Clockwise from top, near right: 


Is IL ey yf FF - ° 

inspired by the way Mediterraneans clash colors, Barron painted 

ver sh oor Gitane blue and the nearby railing turquoise. Summer 
brings an aromatic mix of Cistus, asphodels, lavender, broom, and 


bronze { vel. Tul kestan 


iy | ica blooms against rosemary. In front of 


ulipa chr Ei dia myrsinites, Tulipa bakeri opens 
wide to 1 ze-leaved basil line the railings 
at th m house to garden. Forget- 


ry 


iymes, prostrate 


phlomis, and 


purple sage tumb 
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In their new Appalachian retreat, an Atlanta couple find they can 


display many paintings, grow many flowers, relax alone, and host a big wedding 


as 3 





For 25 summers of her life, an elegant, outdoorsy woman 

returned to her family’s lakeside retreat in the foothills of the 

Appalachian Mountains. When her two daughters were 

grown and she married for the second time, she introduced 

her new husband, a journalist who works in Atlanta, to this 

land of forests and running streams, dirt roads and old 

shacks—the place where the movie Deliverance was made. 
The couple decided 

that they would like a house 

1. Entrance court 

2. Garage 

3. Guest suite 


4. Screened porch 


; 5. Mud room gat 
hour drive north of Atlanta [aE 


+ 
' 3 
2 | 

aw 


too til th clan princ ipal in the Atlanta archi- 


of their own near the fam- 
ily’s—an eventual retire- 


ment home. Within a two- 


they found a 24-acre parcel 
of land, a onetime farm 
overgrown with tall poplars. 

All the couple had in 
mind was a simple cabin 
until a friend said, “You must 
call Merrill Elam 


thank me forever.” It onh 


\ ] 
LOU W ill 


1 Bray, to convince the couple to 
sband says: “We were a lit- 

fat folder of pages torn 

It seemed to us these 

the clippings useful 

1g Contemporary.” 

t} 


ne Outdoors, 


for the 





husband’s collection of paintings by regional artists. “He col4 
lects art with the same care and affection that his wife gathers 
wildflowers,” Elam recalls. 

Three elements form the sides of a courtyard. The 
largest is the main body of the house, where the front doot 
opens to a double-height painting gallery. There is only one 
bedroom, along with one large room for dining, entertaining} 
and relaxing which adjoins 
a 41-foot 


viewing deck. The secon¢ 


mountain: 


flank of the courtyard is ¢ 


anil 
; HI screened porch attached te 
Ihr = * ee the house but with its owr 
6. Breakfast entrance. A garage an¢ 
room 
7. Kitchen guest quarters OCCupy ¢ 
8. Master separate building. 
bedroom 
9. Her bath On a summer dat 
10. His bath right after the couple 
11. Office/study il . 
12. Gallery moved in, friends and fam 
13. Livingroom ily gathered to see the 
14. Deck 


wife’s younger daughte 
married under the poplars. The little house with its wide deck 
and generous screen porch easily accommodated all the guests 

When they are alone in the mountains, the owners fin¢ 
that time slips by agreeably. He reads. She gardens. Zinnia 
and sunflowers flourish under her green thumb. They soon hat 
more flowers than they could use, so now she takes a truck 
load to a wholesaler in Atlanta twice a week. And every day 
just as he predicted, they mentally thank the friend who ini 


troduced them to their architects. 





a 


To give the house some broad expanses, 


wood-frame construction was combined 
with steel and poured-concrete framing. 
The screened porch (opposite) has a 
built-in grill and radiant-heated floor. 
Clockwise from top right: The front door 
opens to a two-story painting gallery. 

A shelf in the living room holds more art. 
Master bedroom and bath. A central 
fireplace provides the large living room 
with a cozy focus. Maple kitchen 
cabinets were designed by the architects 


in collaboration with Peter Bull. 





Poured-concrete platforms and low walls are used to expand the house into the landscape, becoming outdoor rooms. 
Above: Walkway between screened porch and guesthouse overlooks one of two ponds created on the property. Below: Concrete 


steps that climb up to guesthouse also serve as outdoor seating. Opposite: Cantilevered roof shades a corner of the deck. 
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illiam Spratling’s silver melded 
pre-Columbian motifs with 
streamlined modern shapes. 

ry. ‘ . . . . 

Today his distinctive designs are 


being rediscovered—and reproduced 





ana tatt lay tte MATL MR Ee 
7 acquired by dealer Carol Lane and at 
Tie (oa 4 Pra ene er ne blend of modern s 
: . From left, a salt 
Rita rae wn ne Bary 1 and peppe 
sher with rosewood handle carved in ar 
per; sugar and creamer with et 











I PHOTOGRAPHY BY NEDJELJKO 


PRODUCED BY ELIZABETH MAYHEW 


MATURA 


In 1931 a young American architect and teacher named William Spratling opened a silver- 


ithing studio in the tiny town of Taxco, Mexico. He hoped it would be not only a sound busi- 


ness opportunity, but ilso a way to Improve the fortunes of the impoverished village that had once 


een the center of silvermaking in Mexico. Soon more than 100 craftsmen were working in his stu- 





designs to the more modern de- 
signs incorporating wood done by 
Spratling when he was older,” says 
Carol Lane, the antiques dealer 
whose vintage Spratling pieces 
are sold through Zona. “His de- 


a By Piles) LF * 


with silver—which was done in 18th-century Britain and America,” says 


signs use mixed materials—ebony 


Lou Sagar. “Though the objects were very modern, they were immediately 

quite classic.” According to Tretter, “The essence of the Spratling style is the 

use of sweeping curves and the reliance on unadorned but elegant patterns.” 

Trying to transcend traditional styles, he would instruct his craftsmen, “Don’t 

make it prettier, don’t make it fussy, make it simpler.” It is that simplicity of 
form and strength of line that lend his works their timeless quality. 

Spratling’s original pieces, known for their exquisite craftsmanship, 

me highly collectible, with salt and pepper shakers selling for any- 

) to $1,500, and a superb pitcher commanding up to 

to Carol Lane 

ntroducing a new generation to Spratling silver and mak- 

sible, Tretter and Metzger’s company, Libby 

2 reproductions through a number of spe- 

untry. Because they are still made com- 

kshop (under the direction of one of 

me designs can take months to 


leliver plains: “They are works of art.” 


dio, and by the 1940s Spratling silver was being sold in all the better 
American department stores, including Neiman Marcus and Tiffany. 
The proof of his success is in the legacy of more than 1,000 
designs for jewelry, tableware, furniture, and accessories that he left 
upon his death in 1967. “Spratling applied architectural design and 
symmetry to the world of jewelry,” says Lou Sagar, the owner of Zona, 
a New York store that carries a collection of original Spratling silver. 
“In the process he revitalized an entire town and the silversmithing 
industry and brought prestige and respect to the artisan tradition.” 
“Spratling’s style was a strong blend of ancient and modern. He 
drew from his collection of pre-Columbian artifacts, adding in touches 
of Art Deco, a style of the time period in which he worked,” says Elis- 
abeth Tretter, who with 
= her partner, Peter Metzger, 
is distributing new repro- 
ductions of Spratling 
|, designs in the United 
States. “He was fascinated 
by Indian culture and incorporated jaguars, humming- 
birds, monkeys, and lizards—all animals with religious 
significance—into his work.” This was revolutionary at a 
time when most Mexican artisans were looking past their 
own heritage to European or colonial designs. 


“You can see the evolution from pre-Columbian 


Above left: William Spratling 
and a selection of his design 
sketches. New reproductions 
of William Spratling’s original 
designs, distributed in the 
United States by Libby Peters, 
are made by hand from 
sterling silver and rosewood 
rather than ebony. His 

range was remarkably wide 
(opposite from top, left to 
right): cocktail stirrers; 
double jiggers that could be 
used as desk accessories; 
cigarette boxes (the one 

with a latch could double as 
an evening bag); a five- 

piece place setting in sterling; 
a pair of rosewood-and-silver 
candlesticks; duck-shaped 
sugar spoon; round plate; 
baby cups; and rosewood- 


handled salad set. 











SOMEPLAG BIE IESE 


Give us rooms that look foreign, designer James Lumsden’s clients said, 


and to this pair of tireless voyagers, who decided to stay put for a few years after 


becoming parents, their new California beach house is a live-in travelogue 


Davip 


By ELAINE GREENE PHOTOGRAPHY BY 


Before their daughters were 
born, the couple traveled adven- 
turously and often. With the hus- 
band in the business of importing 
ethnic crafts and the wife then a 
travel agent, they managed to hit 
every continent but the Antarctic. 
Along the way they built a mental 
library of favorite design details 
and a material collection of deco- 
rative objects. Their taste was for 
the exotic. 

Babies put their wanderlust 
on hold, but the couple still man- 
age to get away. Although their 
Monday-to-Friday life is lived in 
a sprawling L.A. house done up in 
a traditional English style, the 
young family of four makes its way 
nearly every weekend to their bril- 
liantly multicultural beach house. 

Says the wife, “When we 
leave the city and drive for an 
hour, we want to end up someplace 
else. We asked Jim for a strongly 
foreign feeling.” James Lumsden, 
their Los Angeles—based architect and designer, is another ha- 
bitual traveler, especially fond of colorful, sunny places like 
Morocco, Mexico, the Caribbean, Greece. It could not have 
been a better designer-client match. 

Houses on this precious strip of southern California 
beachfront are like a row of shoeboxes placed side by side with 
only ten feet between them. The Pacific Coast Highway un- 
rolls right outside their doors, so the entrance facades are im- 
passive and anonymous. In this house the anonymity vanishes 
the insta you find yourself in a lushly planted, tile-decorated 

A second-story terrace | 
on the ocean “ c lseu h : 

tiled barbecu 
musical instru 

where spec lal po. 
designed bamboo 


in this arm’s-reach kitc} 


PHELPS 





PRODUCED BY BEVERLY MCGUIRE SCHNUR 


forecourt. You look through the 
glass entrance doors to the long 
living space and out the far end 
to a blast of beach light. The 
roar of the surf drowns out the 
hum of the highway. You are al- 
ready someplace else, but just 
how far you have come is only 
revealed as you move through 
the rooms. 

Floors throughout are 
sand-colored, sandproof acid- 
treated travertine slabs: perfect 
for the location but echoing the 
look of countless travel desti- 
nations of owners and designer. 
The driftwood-finished grilles— 
protecting the beachside doors 
and on all the cabinets in 
kitchen and bathrooms—may 
be there to fight the humidity, 
but they too are evocative of 
other lands. Major rooms have 
ceilings with exposed beams 
and those in the living-dining 
room show an African motif. 

In the master bedroom, a painted bed, cassone (chest), 
and secretary are James Lumsden designs custom-made by Las 
Palmas, his own furniture company. He was inspired in these 
three examples by pieces seen in southern Europe and the 
Middle East. The spirit of the Greek islands was behind the 
private upstairs terrace. 

Now the elder daughter is eight, the younger five, and 
their parents have decided they are ready to travel, so for their 
mother’s imminent fortieth birthday the four will visit three 
African countries. Then it’s back to the beach house. 


(above) adjoins the master bedroom and is described by the owners as their “private window 
ighbors flank them. Opposite, clockwise from lower left: From the forecourt with its built-in 
dining/living space including an open kitchen; part of the owners’ collection of ethnic 
at) is displayed on dining area wall. Closest to the beach is the main seating area, 
opening and sliding wood grilles cover the glass on the inside; James Lumsden 
ms. The woman of the house, a dedicated cook, was surprised to find that 


’ Custom-designed mirror gives the stair landing a windowed effect. 
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CALIFORNIA’ 
LIQUID GOLD 


Sonoma County is famous for its fine wines. 


Now, thanks to Ridgely Evers and a handful of other 


growers, it can claim first-class olive oils, too 





DaVero olives are picked when they are “half black” —one-third 
green, one-third deep purple, and the rest in-between (opposite). The‘early harvest 


yields a fruity, peppery oil. Friends are invited to help harvest for one 


ay (above). “This is what I like best,” Ridgely Evers says. “Communities form 


around the trees, break up, and then re-form.” 

















By SUZANNE CHARLE 
PRODUCED BY JODY THOMPSON-KENNEDY 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY JONELLE WEAVER 


Eleven years ago, Ridgely Evers had a dream: to make a 
world-class:olive oil in California. Last November he real- 
ized that dream when his olive oil, DaVero, took the first 
prize in a tasting held in Italy. The 1997 oil goes on sale this 
month, along with other estate olive oils grown in what has 
traditionally been known as California wine country. 

Fine oils have as much in common with mass- 
produced olive oils as a grand cru has with vin ordinaire. 
The better ones, like DaVero, are grown in one place. Like 
wines, they differ from one region to another: Da Vero has 
the distinctive fruity flavor common to Lucchese oils. Vin- 
tages vary: Two years ago, the oil was so bitter Evers 
decided to give up if the following year was disappointing; 
1996 was a very good year, however, and 1997 is excellent. 
Estate oils are dear: DaVero sells a 12-ounce bottle for 
about $20, while B.R. Cohn, also from Sonoma, sells a 
17-ounce bottle for $50. Like Beaujolais nouveau, these 
oils are best young (although they will keep for two years). 
It is preferable to use them as condiments—with bread, 
sprinkled over salad, tossed with pasta—since the heat of 
cooking breaks down their flavor. 

Evers, the CEO of an Internet-information firm, is 
an unlikely farmer—until you realize that he will tackle 
anything that interests him. (Just before October’s harvest 
party, he built a brick bread-oven.) Certain that the Luc- 
chese climate was similar to that of Sonoma, Evers started 
sampling the Tuscan oils. He found what he calls a “mag- 
ical oil,” imported branch cuttings, and started planting. 

Today the rolling hills of Olive Ridge Ranch are fili- 
greed with 4,500 olive trees. The foreman and his crew pick 
the bulk of the crop. Each year, however, Evers and his 
wife, Colleen McGlynn, set a day aside when friends come 
to pick and celebrate the harvest, with a decided emphasis 
on the latter. McGlynn, a professional chef, prepares the 
feast with the help of other chef friends, while in the hills, 
ruests chat as they fill their buckets with olives. In 1997, 


i 


Qn 


75 cases of oil were produced; once the trees are mature, 
Evers expects 5,000. That day is well in the future. “There 
is a saying in Italy,” he notes. “You plant grapes for your 
children, you plant olives for your grandchildren.” 


Harvested olives are transported down the hill by 
tractor—with the help of.a young guest (three views, left). 
Opposite, clockwise from top left: The table is set on the 
veranda of the home Evers shares with his wife, Colleen 
McGlynn, his daughter and two sons. Friends sit down to 
the feast. Duck confit. DaVero oil (davvero, in Italian, 
means the real thing). Marinated French picholine olives. 
At the end of the feast, the couple thank their friends 
for coming. Noting guests’ leisurely style of picking, 


, 


Evers quips: “You’d all better keep your day jobs.’ 
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teaspoon salt 
Juice of 1 lemon 


Juice of 1 orange 


4S cup extra-virgin olive oil 


Freshly ground black pepper 

head escarole, cleaned, outer 

leaves discarded 

head radicchio, broken into bite- 
size pieces 

fennel bulb, thinly shaved and tossed 
with | 


teaspoon fresh lemon juice 


Belgian endives, trimmed and 


separated into leaves 
green olives, pitted and chopped 
2 ed ned and pith 





Good Food 


SHELL BEANS 

2 cups dried beans (cannellini, 
barlotti, Great Northern or 
cranberry) 


bay leaves 


Ww be 


or 4 garlic cloves, peeled and 

smashed 

1 to 2 tablespoons sea or kosher salt 
Freshly ground black pepper 
Extra-virgin olive oil 

f water in a large 


lace Deans and O cups O 


; < 
heavy-bottomed pot. Soak overnight. Drain. 





Philip Evers, right, plays host and 
helper to friend William Weber-Kneitel. 








servin tter. Serve and olive 
Serves 6 to 8 
ARINATED OLIVES 

3 cups dry-cured black or green 
olives 

3 garlic cloves, peeled and crushed 

2 sprigs of fresh rosemary and thyme 
Zest of 1 lemon 
Zest of 1 orange 

2 to 3 fresh bay leaves 

4 whole Thai chilies 

2 cup fruity extra-virgin olive oil 








Place all the remaining ingredients in a 
ver low heat. When 


marinade is warm, remove pan from heat, and 


saucepan and set it 


pour into a bowl. Add black or green olives 
and toss. Makes 3 Cups. 
AIOLI 


bo 


or 3 garlic cloves, peeled and 
chopped 
Large pinch of coarse sea or 
kosher salt 
1 egg yolk, room temperature 

Juice of % lemon 
% cup olive oil 
4 cup extra-virgin olive oil 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper 
garlic and salt in a food processor 
with a metal blade. Pulse for 2 seconds. 
Ik and me juice and pulse on 
f until bler nded. With the food proces- 
nning, | = n adding the olive oil and 

olive oil in a thin 

thick, thin it 
out with some water and continue adding all 
the oil.) Add sz taste. Makes 


about 1% cups. 





stream. (lf aioli et too 


alt and pepper to 


ORANGE, ALMOND, 
AND OLIVE OIL CAKE 
2 small oranges 
1 lemon 
1 cup flour 
1 tablespoon baking powder 
4 eggs, room temperature 

2 teaspoon salt 
142 cups sugar 

6 ounces toasted almonds, finely 

chopped 


% cup olive oil 





Confectioners’ sugar 
Pla ranges and lemon in a pan and 
cover vater. Simmer over medium heat 
for 30 minutes. Remove pan from heat. Drain 
and cool. Cut lemon in half and discard pulp 


ind aside. Cut oranges in half 
is. Place lemon rind and 


ox 7 processor fitted with a 





House Beautiful’s 






glorious new book 6 w CLULL ve 
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Entertaining 


and Great Style 


offer expert advice 
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on the art of living & 
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, Menus, and Settings for Every Occasion 
ae pa = 
NEW! ENTERTAINING 


hse Dec 


Over 140 imaginative menus and recipes from 





world-famous chefs and celebrity designers. 
Text by Jane Ellis 178 pages, over 140 color photographs 
#102303 $30.00 


|_ GREAT STYLE 
An idea-filled collection of outstanding rooms by today’s top decorators. 


Text by Christine Pittel. 224 pages, over 200 color photographs. 
#141690 $35.00 


HOUSE Deauitt 


To order, call 800-285-7060 
ask for Dept. HF382 
or send check or money order to 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL BOOKS 
Dept. HF382, Box 400821, Des Moines, [A 50340-0821 
Please include $4.95 for shipping and handling. 


Free shipping and handling for orders of two or more books. 











Entertaining 


AL FIREDaAge 


What do little girls and boys like? 






Parties and pizza, for sure. 


Combine the two for an 






afternoon of fun 






erg iow : 

yainstakingly made by a group 

Hhines included ee rell j 

oppings incituded mozzarella ana 
li fl t tial J 

ccoll florets, and sliced 


inged the toppings and sampled the results. 





Think of our Free canister 


as your passport to Europe's most 
celebrated coffeehouses. 


For centuries, Europeans have lingered 
over the delicious coffees served in the 
continent's sreat coffeehouses. Poets, 
painters and philosophers have enjoyed 
these distinctive coffees. Now you can 


enjoy those same coffees in your own 





Leet a .. P f home, exclusively through the European 
Youl receive all this simply for trying a ar i we epee 


Café Sperl"— total retail value $57. Coffeehouse Collection’. 


The coffees of Europe's great colfeehouses 
delivered direct to you. 
We'd like to start by introducing you to the coffee of Vienna's Café Sperl. 
The proprietor, through an exclusive arrangement with the European 
Coffeehouse Collection, has made Café Sperl’s renowned house blend 
available to you in America. Rich and velvety smooth, it is held up as the 


standard in the coffeehouse capital of the world. Next, you'll receive 





coffee from other great European coffeehouses every eight weeks: Paris’ 


Le Procope, Rome’s Antico Caffé Greco, or Berlin’s Café Méhring. Each Recarerounlexclusimelcalliccicametena bree 
E oe idole : aster Bree. 


coffee has been selected for its unique character and satisfying flavor. Mrclivchentvoit respond by 5/15/98, 


ll include 2 hing mug 
| . we aiso include Z matc ngs mugs. 
Accept our exclusive 
ti . s 1 YES, I would like to try two packages of Café Sperl” coffee for 
coffee canister as a Free sift. eee te fae ie Deitel Rae Nea eae i 
= only 9O including shipping anc handling, and receive with them the 
: 5 e Rete odes . European Coffeehouse Collection canister and two matching mugs 
We've reserved a trial shipment of Café Sperl coffee for (total retail value $45) in my choice of white, black or green 
you, in whole bean or ground, regular or decaffeinated. Please send Café Sperl” coffee—two packages of the type(s) I have 
> : 5 : . indicated (each package is 250 grams, slightly more than 1/2 pound) 
I lus, along with your trial shipment, we I] send you with the understanding that | will continue to receive other cotfees from 
renowned European coffeehouses approximately every 8 weeks. [ under- 


our exclusive coffee canister as a free welcome gift. stand that lam under no obligation and am free to cancel anytime after 





Whe tastes of Designed to help keep your coffee delicious and I accept my trial shipment. The European Coffeehouse Collection 
e tastes Oo} our ~ f 
coffees will transport flavorful, this handsome canister is available in soft 


you to Europe. 


canister and mugs are mine to keep regardless ot my decision 


Circle color choice: CE a GD 


rhite. 1e she - sr Sree / rhe 
white, jet black, or hunter green. And when you Re RS EDOM Cee ecu, 


respond by May 15,1998, well include two matching coffee mugs, at Check one: A.C) 2 pkgs. Café Sper! Regular 
as B [ 2 pkgs Café Sperl Decaffeinated 
no additional charge. To order, please complete the coupon or call C. (abileachvol CalsiSner ResdlanG: DecaMeinated 
1-800-22 3- 3010. Check one: Whole Bean (1) Ground (2) 
Charge my MasterCard Visa 
EUROPEAN American Express ] Discover Card 
Credit Card No. Exp. Date: 





Please sign here: 
Enclosed is my checle payable to European ( offeehouse Collection’ for $3.00 


CODE: 700476 








COMPLETE AND MAIL TO: EUROPEAN COFFEEHOUSE COLLECTION® 


LAZA, PO. BOX 10642, DES 5, 1A 5( 











Recipe from Nancy Hart, chef of the Vinegar 


Factory, New York City 
1% cups lukewarm water 
2 tablespoons olive oil 
1A teaspoons active dry yeast 
1 tablespoon salt 
4 cups unbleached all-purpose 





flour 
3 cups tomato sauce, homemade 
or jar variety, puréed in a food 
processor until smooth 
For toppings: 
3 cups grated or diced mozzarella 
Y cup grated Parmesan cheese 
Diced plum tomatoes 
Diced or sliced red, yellow, or 
green peppers 
Sliced fresh mushrooms 
Chopped fresh basil 
Sliced pepperoni 
Blanched broccoli florets 
Bottled artichoke hearts, 
drained and sliced 
Place water, oil, yeast, and salt in a mixing 
bowl. Using the dough hook attachment, 
mix on medium-low speed until ingredients 
are incorporated, about 2 to 3 minutes. Turn 
speed to low, and add flour one cup at a time. 
Increase speed to medium and mix until 
dough pulls away from the bowl and forms a 
ball. If dough feels sticky, add a little flour. 
Turn dough out onto a lightly floured sur- 
face and knead into a ball. Flatten and cut 


into 10 portions of equal size. Roll each piece 





of dough into a smooth, tight ball. Place 


balls on a floured cookie sheet. Sprinkle tops surface with tomato sauce and select toppings. 


with flour, cover with plastic wrap and refrig- When ready to bake, slide pizzas with a 
erate for 2 hours, or overnight. quick motion onto the hot stone. Bake for 8 to 
Allow dough to come to room tempera- ‘10 minutes. A 14-inch baking stone can hold 


ture | hour before baking. 4 pizzas. Repeat until all the pizzas are baked. 
Place a baking stone on the bottom rack When cooking with children under five 
of an oven. Preheat oven to 500°F for at years old, pre-bake crusts. Roll out the dough, 
least 30 minutes. lightly brush each surface with tomato sauce, 
On a lightly floured work surface, roll out and bake crusts for 3 to 4 minutes. Crusts will 
balls of dough into 6-inch circles. Place each not be cooked completely. Remove crusts from 
dough circle on individual flour-dusted oven and allow to come to room temperature. 
wooden peels or chopping boards After children top pizza crusts, return them to 
Pizzas are ready for children to work the oven and cook for 6 to 8 minutes or until 


| 1 1 } 
lightly brush each dough — golden brown. Makes 10 6-inch pizzas. = 


scale, top: Covered with a vinyl cloth and surrounded 
-proof table was set with chunky mugs for juice 
. rubber frog as a party 


bubbling from the oven. 





[ Willard Scott — Trexdeck owner. ] _ 


Trex Easy Care Decking” doesn’t come with the hassles of a typical wood deck, like sealing and splinters. 
Why? Trex Easy Care Decking is a wood-polymer lumber. So it’s beautiful like wood without the hassles of wood. 


So go ahead and walk barefoot on a Trex deck. It doesn’t splinter. And don’t worry about 
warping, rotting, or insect damage either. To find out how you can enjoy a beautiful 


Trex easy-care deck, call 1-800-BUY-TREX. Easy Care Decking” 
www.trex.com 





Reader Information 


Here is a list of products and other resources for this month’s 
features. All prices are approximate suggested retail. The following symbols 
will help you identify the type of service provided: (R) Retail store; 

(T) Trade only. Merchandise coded (T) can be ordered through decorators or 
the decorating department of your local home-furnishings store. 
(COM) Customer’s Own Material; (MO) Mail Order; (M) Contact 
manufacturer or distributor. 

ITEMS NOT MENTIONED ARE FROM OWNER’S COLLECTION. 


COVER For more details, see Reader Information for “From Spec to Spectacular” on 
age 92. 
25 STYLE BEAT Page 25: 1. Armchair, #3510-58, 46” h., 27” w., 244" d., fabric #70217- 
22, $1,442—Century (M); 800-852-5552. 2. Wing chair, #1790-55, 392” h., 30” w., 31" d., 
$1,700—Hickory Chair (M); 800-349-4579. 3. Pedestal table, Mario Buatta Collection, 
#6320, 28" h., 35” d., $5,590—John Widdicomb (M); 800-847-9433. 4. China cabinet, 
#13-352-2, 82” h., 40” w., 17” d., $4,860—Milling Rd., a division of Baker (M); 910-885- 
1800. 5. Chest, 36” h., 36” w., $418—Aid to Artisans (M); 860-677-1649. Available through 
Asian Sources, 121 Alta Mesa Ct., Moraga, CA 94556; 510-841-7080. 6. Desk, Bill 
Blass Collection, 30” h., 61” w., 31” d., $2,295; 7. Wheel-back chair, Bill Blass Collection, 
27" h., 21” w., 26" d., $776—Pennsylvania House (M); 800-782-9663. 8. Leather chest, 
184" h., 34 14” w., 19%" d., $750—Sarried (M); 919-291-1414. 9. Sofa, #865-90, 43” h., 90” 
w., 48" d., fabric #33-260, $6,745—Baker (M); 800-592-2537. 
Page 26: 1. Leather chair, L-5012, 32” h., 36” w., 38” d., $1,900—Lee Industries, Inc. (M); 
800-892-7150. 2. Chenille chair, #0531-044, 37” h., 40” L., 40” d., fabric #2126-40, $1,200— 
Thomasville Furniture Industries Inc. (M); 888-624-4528. 3. Drop-leaf table, =464-3-4, 
27”h., 16” w., 28” d., $945—Drexel Heritage (M); 800-916-1986. 4. Stool, RG 640, 19” h., 
20%" w., 20% d., $1,240—Bexley Heath (M); 800-954-7776. 5. Shelves, Chicago Low Boy, 
36" h., 60” w., 13” d., $549—Blu Dot Design (M); 612-782-1844. 6. Sunburst table, Eddie 
Bauer Lifestyles, 23” h., 182” d., $250—Lane (M); 800-750-LANE. 7. Chaise, 34” h., 31” w., 
67” d., $3,925—Directional (M); 800-308-0110. 8. Side tables, Squeeze Top Table, 16” w., 
16" d., $229—Blu Dot, see above. 9. Armchair, BII38A, 35” h., 24” w., 25” d., $825—Ber- 
hardt (M); 800-927-4483. 10. Bar stool, Chip, 40” h., 18” w., 20” d., $479—Curvet (M); 
800-256-6123. 
Page 28: 1. Hall chair, Mark Hampton Collection, 36%" h., 1894” w., 174" d., $810—Hick- 
ory Chair, see above. 2. Cabinet, #14-0710-2, 72” h., 60” w., 21” d., $8,517—-Milling Road, 
see above. 3. Bookcase, #900 Kent Julia Collection, $3,200—Julia Gray (T), 979 Third 
Ave., New York; 212-223-4454. 4. Bench, #33-934, 26” h., 37%" w., 21” d., fabric =60296- 
12, $1,641—Century, see above. 5. Chest, #513-306, 52%" h., 36” w., 19” d., $650—Lex- 
ington (M); 800-LEx-1nFo. 6. Side table, #664-345WHT, 284” h., 30” d., $875—Drexel 
Heritage, see above. 7. Settee, =44-222, 42” h., 61” w., 35” d., fabric =30054-68, pillow 
#70032-21, skirt Gros Grain Ribbon BR 109-34, $2,744—Century, see above. 8. Bedside 
table, #720 Troy Julia Collection, $1,500—Julia Gray, see above. 9. Bench, #D382-S, 36” h., 
76" w., 30" d., fabric #3159-55, $2,470—Drexel Heritage, see above. 
Page 30: 1. Buffet, 462-120, 36” h., 6514” w., 19” d., $1,755—Drexel Heritage (M); 800- 
916-1986. 2. Side chair, #9759, 40” h., 29” w., 344" d., $2,695—Henredon (M); 800-444- 
3682. 3. Stool, Nyati #R608, 20” h., 24” w., 18” d., $1,275—The Ralph Lauren Home 
Collection (R,M), 1185 Ave. of the Americas, 9 Fl., New York 10036; 212-642-8700. 4. 
Chair, Nautica Home Collection #4900-14, 33.5” h., 47” w., 41” d., $998; 5. Tall chest, 
Nautica Home Collection #678-306, 54” h., 47!4” w., 20” d., $1,110; 6. Bench, #6031-22, 
45%" h., 67” w., 27" d., $1,198 —All Lexington (M); 800-LEx-1nFo. 7. Stool, #5920-89, 1834” 
h., 24" d., $1,500—Hickory Chair (M); 800-349-4579. 8. Side table, Zanzibar, 26” h., 18” w., 
$398—Palecek (M); 800-676-5382. 9. Chest, #899-949, 28” h., 51” w., 26” d., $998; 10. 
Side chair, #889-880, 38” h., 22” w., 25” d., $300—Both Nautica Home collection, Lex- 
ington, see above. 
36 FLEXIBLE STYLE FLYER Designer: Brian Murphy, Parish-Hadley Associates, Inc., 
305 E. 63 St., New York 10021; 212-888-7979. 
56 SPARKLE PLENTY 1. & 2. Designer: Stephen Shubel, 414 Richardson St., Sausalito, 
CA 94965; 415-332-8292. 3. Designer: John Saladino, 305 E. 63 St., New York, 10021; 212- 
752-2440. 4. Mirror-backed sconce with two lights and a candle holder, $800—Vicente 
Wolf, Vicente Wolf Associates, 333 W. 39 St., 10 Fl., New York 10018; 212-465-0590. 
5. Designer: Vicente Wolf. 6. Designer: Bierly-Drake Associates, Inc., 17 Arlington St., 
Boston, MA 02116; 617-247-0081. Mirrored vanity desk—Campbell Glass (T); 213-735- 
0021. 7. Large mirror, through Vicente Wolf, see above. Designers: Albert Hadley, Parish- 
Hadley Assoc. 41 E. 57 St., New York 10022; 212-888-7979. Chessy Rayner, MAC II, 125 
E. 81 St., New York 10028; 212-249-4466. 
58 RIGHT OF PASSAGE Designer: Nancy Mannucci, ASID, 21 E. 90 St., New York 
10128; 212-427-9868. Hallway: Painted floor, custom design—Elizabeth Dow (T); 212-463- 
0144. Chair fabric, Damasco Rustico, #1236/3—Grey Watkins (T); 212-371-2333. Living 
room: Wing chair—antique. Fabric, Canaletto velvet + 924202, in chamois—Lee Jofa (T); 
800-453-3563. Area rug, custom design—Michaelian & Kohlberg (T); 212-431-9009. Table 
skirt fabric, Silk Dynasty Bande de Soie—Cowtan & Tout (T); 212-753-4488. Library: 
Area rug—Stark Carpet (T); 212-752-9000. Sofa, #862-72—Baker Knapp & Tubbs (T); 
212-779-8810. Fabric, Dragon Empress, #32696/5—Clarence House (T); 212-752-2890. 
Teacart, custom design—fabricated by Dossier (T); 212-924-4720. Light fixture (ceiling), 
Palladin by Boyd—Innovations (T); 212-308-1179. Master bedroom: Fabric on walls, 
Winslow damask, in sand—Cowtan & Tout, see above. Lounge chair, Timberline—Cow- 
tan & Tout, see above. Fabric, King in red—Old World Weavers (T); 212-355-7186. Cus- 
tom night tables—Dossier, see above. Ceiling fixture, Scudo Saraceno, in Ivory—Odegard 
(7 ); 212-545-0069. Sisal carpeting—Stark Carpet, see above. Iron bed surround, custom 
design —Ironware International through John Rosselli (T); 212-593-2060. Bed hangings, 
Rodolph in Revel Pollack & (T); 212-421-8755. Duvet cover fabric, Santa 
1: Tumbled marble tile, 
12-627-8300. Border tiles, 
312. Wall finish, custom 








































































design—Elizabeth Dow, see above. Light fixtures, Glassform 1—Innovations, see above. 
Grab bars components—Lawrence Metal Products (T); 516-666-0300. 

74 AN ARTFUL OASIS Pages 74 to 83: Designer: D’Urso Design Inc. (DDI), 39 Cooper 
Lane, East Hampton, NY 11937; 516-329-3634. Morrow/Bowden/Architects (MBA), Santa 
Fe, NM; Morrow: 505-473-9740; Bowden: 505-983-3755. General Contractor: Robert Slat- 
tery, Albuquerque, NM; 505-268-3818. Stylist: Tom Flynn, 16 E. 11 St., New York 10003; 
212-477-6565. Outside: Sculpture, Markus Raetz, Metamorphose II, 1991-92—Brooke 
Alexander (R), 59 Wooster St., New York 10012; 212-925-4338. Teak chaise, Lister, Bristol, 
England—siimilar available at Country Casuals (R), Germantown, MD; 301-540-0040, 
Sculpture, Carl Andre, Paraglyph,1969—Paula Cooper, Inc. (R), 534 W. 21 St, New York 
10011; 212-255-1105. Entry hallway: 17th-c. Mexican armario—Peter Waidler, Santa Fe, 
NM; by appt: 505-438-0607. Armario’s metal stand—Larry Swann Design (fabricator), 
Santa Fe, NM; 505-988-8944. Navajo Spider Woman Cross Rug, c. 1900—Joshua Baer & 
Company (R), 116% E. Palace Ave., Santa Fe, NM, 87501; 505-988-8944. Drawing, 
Ellsworth Kelly, Magnolia, graphite on paper, 1966—Matthew Marks Gallery (R); 212-243- 
0200. Entry: Gustav Stickley chairs—Peter-Roberts Antiques, Inc. (R), 134 Spring St., 
New York 10012; 212-226-4777. 18th-c. New Mexican chest—Al Luckett Jr., Fine Paint- 
ings & Antiques (T by appt.), Santa Fe, NM; 505-988-7550. American Indian basket— 
Christopher Selser (R), Santa Fe, NM; 505-984-1481. Navajo crystal rug—R. B. Ravens 
Gallery (R), Rancho deTaos, NM; 505-758-7322. Living room: Rectangular table—DDI, 
see above; Anderson Tooling, Southampton, NY; 516-283-5508. 19th-c. English ladder- 
back chair—Ann Morris Antiques (T); 212-755-3170. Bookcases—DDI, see above; MBA, 
see above. Navajo wooden folk figures on bookshelves by Charlie Willeto—W.E. Chan- 
ning & Co., Inc. (R), Santa Fe, NM; 505-988-1078. Sliding grid doors—DDI, see above; 
MBA, see above; Kozlowski Woodworks, Santa Fe, NM; 505-984-1792. New Mexican 
child’s chair—Al Luckett Jr., Fine Paintings & Antiques, see above. Sofa fabric, ecru— 
Clarence House (T); 212-752-2890. Long table (behind sofa)—DDI, see above; Larry 
Swann Design, see above. Red Stabile on table, Alexander Calder, Untitled, 1959—Bar- 
bara Mathes Gallery (R), 41 E. 57 St., New York 10019; 212-752-5135. Low glass table by 
Sol Lewitt—A/D Gallery (R), 560 Broadway, New York 10012; 212-966-5154. 19th-c. Eng- 
lish armchair—Ann Morris Antiques, see above. Armchair upholstery, Fatted Calf, Pam- 
pas—Leather-Edelman (T); 203-426-3611. Round table—Anderson Tooling, see above. 
Barrel chairs—DDI, see above; French Upholstery (T); 212-358-0653. Upholstery on 
chairs, Natural—Leather-Edelman, see above. Side table—DDI, see above; Larry Swann 
Design, see above. Seagrass area rug—Stark Carpet Corp. (T); 212-752-9000. Family room: 
Gustav Stickley sofa—Peter-Roberts Antiques, Inc., see above. Sofa fabric, Isadora, 
+802008—Donghia (T); #212-935-3713. Rectangular glass table— DDI, see above; Larry 
Swann Design. Seagrass rug—Stark Carpet, see above. Gustav Stickley rocker—Derek 
Danton Inc. (R), PO Box 2036, New York 10013; 212-226-4059. Gustav Stickley dining 
chairs—Peter-Roberts Antiques, see above. Navajo second phase chief’s blanket (hang- 
ing on wall)—Christopher Selser, see above. Navajo third phase chief’s blanket (on rock- 
ing chair)—Morning Star Gallery (R), 513 Canyon Rd., Santa Fe, NM 87501; 
505-982-8187. American Indian blankets—R.B. Ravens Gallery, see above. Kitchen: Cab- 
inets—DDI, see above; MBA, see above. Master bedroom: American iron bed—Hobnail 
Antiques (R,T), 571 State St., Pawling, NY; 914-855-1623. Bed Linens—Pratesi (R), 829 
Madison Ave., New York 10021; 212-288-2315. Gustav Stickley bookcase—Peter-Roberts 
Antiques, Inc. see above. 18th-c. New Mexican chest—Al Luckett Jr., Fine Paintings & 
Antiques, see above. Green metal lamp—Robert Altman (T); 212-832-3490. 19th-c. Mex- 
ican side table—Zaplin-Lampert Gallery (R), Santa Fe, NM 87501; 505-982-6100. Painting, 
Susan Rothenberg, Double Bones, 1979—Jeffrey Hoffeld & Co. (R); 212-996-6339. Sisal 
carpet—Stark Carpet, see above. Master bathroom: Tub—Kohler (M); 800-888-5645. Sculp- 
ture, Alexander Calder, Untitled, 1948—Pace Wildenstein (R); 212-421-3292. Warren 
McArthur chair—Nicholas and Shaunna Brown (R,T), PO Box 1044 Camden, ME 04843; 
207-236-8492. Bedroom: Jean Prouvé daybed—1950 (R), 440 Lafayette St., New York 
10012; 212-995-1950. Daybed fabric, ecru—Clarence House (T); 212-752-2890. Charlotte 
Perriand Stool—1950, see above. Tall table—DDI, see above; Larry Swann Design, see 
above. San Ildefonso pueblo pottery—Gerald Peters Gallery (R), Camino Del Monte Sol, 
Santa Fe, NM; 505-988-8961. Bed linens—Pratesi, see above. 19th-c. New Mexican 
chest—Al Luckett Jr., Fine Paintings & Antiques, see above. Tab curtain behind bed— 
DDI; Tab curtain fabric—Sam Kasten (R,T), PO Box 950, Stockbridge, MA 01267, 413- 
298-5502; Jan. Girard fabricator, 300 Morgan Ave., Brooklyn, NY 11211; 718-782-6430. 
Curtain rod—DDI, Larry Swann Design, see above. Warren McArthur small round 
table—Parr Studio, Inc. (R,T), New York; 212-431-0732. American Indian stone bear 
sculpture—Christopher Selser, see above. Throughout house: Grid doors—Koslowski Wood- 
words, David Kozlowski (R), 528 Calle Corvo, Santa Fe, NM 87501; 505-989-9189. Fisher] 
Landau Center, Mon.-Thurs., 10-4 p.m.; by appt: 718-937-0727. 

84 WITHIN A PALMY GROVE Pages 84 to 91: Architect: Elie Mouyal, Architecte DPLG, 
rue Saad Bnou Oubada No. 336, Issil Marrakech or BP 3667, Amerchiche Marrakech] 
40002; 011-212-430-0502 or 011-212-431-4656; fax: O11-212-430-7551. The Palmeraie house} 
is available for rental by the week or menth. For information: Mme. Soad Bendani-Mouyal,, 
158 Ave. de Casablanca, Marrakech 40000; 011-212-431-4725. 

92 FROM SPEC TO SPECTACULAR Pages 92 to 97: Living room: Fireplace—Danny 
Alessandro (R,T), 223 E. 59 St., New York 10022; 212-759-8210. Picture stand chair, Kan; 
console and Barrel Tabouret Cinnabar—Profiles (T); 212-689-6903. Upholstered chair; 
circle-back chair; slat-back chair—Gomez Associates (T); 212-228-6856. Wooden rack, 
$650; Pyrex flask with cork stand, $625—Aero (R), 132 Spring St., New York 10012; 212- 
966-1500. Glass lamp, the Saladino lamp, #999—Saladino Furniture, Inc. (T); 212-838- 
0500. Sofa, Breck; Upholstered chairs, Bridgewater—Jonas Upholstery (T); 212-691-2777. 
Sofa and chair fabric, Ondine =4402, silk velvet pillow fabric, Polidoro =4234/045— 
Manuel Canovas (T); 616-361-7321. Glass and iron table, =1341—Baker (R); 616-361-7321. 
Vellum coffee and Seto bowl—Holly Hunt (T); 212-755-6555. Striped pillow fabric, 
Turkestan +0016151—Quadrille (T); 212-753-2995. Gourd lamp—Hinson (T); 212-6884 
5538. Dining room: Paris dining table—Donghia (T); 212-935-3713. Chairs, Maurice, 
Louis XVI—Avanti (T); 516-293-8220. Chair fabric, =1908M-001—Scalamandré (T); >} 
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uilding THE 


Laying the Foundation 


Do you ever get the feeling you're resident 
architect, interior decorator and contractor all rolled 
into one? You could probably write a book on 
bathroom tile. And let’s not even get started on the 
topic of countertops. When it comes to designing 
and decorating your house, you're the pro. 

But what about keeping your beautiful home 
healthy? Because you’ve got to ask yourself, what 
good are new countertops or floors, if dirt and 
germs are ready to move right on in? 

If you want a home that’s as healthy as it is 
comfortable, you're ready for some advice from the 


cleaning and disinfection experts who bring you 





LysoL” Brand Products. 


Brought to you by 
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At the Heart of Your Home: The Kitchen. 


Have you ever noticed how everyone 


always winds up in the kitchen? 


Whether it’s to cook, eat, or just hang 
out, there’s simply no place with more 
home than 


connotations of your 


kitchen. And there’s no place that can 


be quite as harmful to the health of 


your family. 

Food poisoning strikes up to 81 
million people every year. We love to 
blame restaurants for food poisoning, 
but the truth is we are more likely to get 
food poisoning caused by Salmonella at 
home. While eating undercooked meat 
or poultry is the main way to contract 
food poisoning, there’s another way 
that’s often overlooked. 

What is cross-contamination? 


Cross-contamination, as the experts 


Yl a 
“ay 


the kitchen. This 
) is how it works. 


call it, occurs in 


You're preparing 
chicken for dinner. 
The bacteria on 
the food are killed 
in the cooking 
process, but that 
doesn’t account 
left 
behind on your 


for what’s 





hands, the uten- 


sils, or on the cutting board. So if 


Critical Areas. 


Even the most perfectly laid-out house has its “hot spots” They look innocent enough, but 
may affect your health. Especially when they harbor germs like rhinovirus, the leading 
der the phone handle or the kitchen faucet. And let's not 

e the places everyone comes in contact with, which 
germs. And the perfect place to regularly use 


cause of the common cold. Co 
forget the front doorknob. Thes 
makes them the perfect crossr¢ 


* Disinfectant Spray. 


you plan to make a salad next, and any 
of your fresh ingredients come in con- 
tact with those surfaces, they can 
become contaminated. And so the 
chances increase that your family may 
become ill. 

Don’t underestimate bacteria. Sure, 


youre thinking, my kitchen looks 
clean. But is it disinfected? If that 





sounds extreme, you're underestimating 
the staying power of the leading causes 
of food borne illness — such as 
Salmonella, E.coli and Listeria. These 
bacteria can be found on hard surfaces 
for several hours to several days. And 
many cleaners used in the kitchen 
don’t kill them. One very important 
exception is EPA-registered LysoL® 
Antibacterial Kitchen Cleaner. It cleans 
the greasy messes youre likely to find in 
the kitchen, and kills most of the 


harmful bacteria you can’t detect. 


10 easy steps to keep your 
kitchen (and family) healthy: 
1. Always wash 
your hands before, 
during and after 
preparing a meal. G@ 
2. Never buy any 
food with a past 





expiration date. 

3. Refrigerate fresh food to keep it safe 
and always make sure it’s well- wrapped 
or put into a container to avoid leakage. 
4. Freeze meat, poultry and seafood 
within a couple of days of purchase. 

5. Always defrost food in the refrigerator, 
not on the counter. Warm temperatures 
promote the growth of bacteria. 

6. Make sure all your utensils are clean 
before you start preparing a meal. 

7. Start every recipe by cleaning and 
disinfecting the counters with LysoL® 
Antibacterial Kitchen Cleaner. 

8. Always cook meat, poultry and eggs 
thoroughly. 

9. Run all cutting boards, knives and 
sponges through the dishwasher when 
youre done. The extremely high tem- 
peratures will kill bacteria on utensils. 
10. Spray the garbage pail with 
LysoL® Disinfectant Spray to kill odor- 
causing germs. 


After all, you should enjoy your kitchen 
as the haven it was designed to be. 
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The HEALTHY Home": It’s all in the details. 

Top interior designers agree: it’s the little things that make the difference. Well, when it comes 
to keeping a home healthy, the same thing applies. The difference between just cleaning and 
cleaning and disinfecting, takes no extra effort, yet it comes with a payoff. 

Choose carefully. Unlike regular household cleaners, all LYSOL® Brand Products have the 
power to disinfect, as well as clean, in one easy step. Also make sure your disinfection arsenal 
includes LYSOL® Disinfectant Spray. Use it regularly on surfaces everyone gets their hands on— 
doorknobs, phone handles, faucets, the garbage pail—and help stop the spread of the rhinovirus, as well 
as other contagious germs, dead in their tracks. 

Wash those hands! It’s one easy way to help stop germs. Because you can’t control what their hands 
bring in from the outside world, but you can help stop the germs from spreading throughout the house. 






The Busiest Room in the House: Your Bathroom. 


The bathroom—talk about a high- 
traffic area. It’s the one room everyone 
uses several times every day. It’s also 
the one room that provides the ideal 
damp environment for bacteria to 
flourish. No wonder it’s the area 
Americans clean most. Twice a week 
on average. But how do you know 
clean also means healthy? 

Tips for a healthy bathroom. 

1. Always use cleaners that both clean 
and disinfect the specific area of the 
bathroom. For the bathtub, sink, and 
countertops, there’s LysoL® Basin 
Tub & Tile Cleaner. It’s perfect for 
tackling problems like stains or soap 
scum, and killing germs that lead to 
athlete’s foot and even rhinovirus, the 
cause of the common cold. And for 
the toilet, there’s LysoL” Toilet Bowl 
Cleaner. It will clean rust stains and 
mineral deposits, as well as kill germs 
like Salmonella and E. coli. 

2. Keep your bathroom ventilated. 


The less damp stale air, the less 





chance bacteria get to multiply. 

3. Make sure towels and washcloths 
don’t end up on the floor, but are 
hung up to dry. If anything starts to 
smell musty, that’s a red alert that 


£4 





mold and mildew have taken hold. 

4. Ever had an outbreak of mold and 
mildew in the grout between tiles? 
Sure it looks awful, but did you know 


that mold and mildew are also a 


common cause of allergies? To clean 
away these nasty visitors, use LYSOL" 
Plus Bleach All Purpose Cleaner. Once 
bath, 
shower curtain regularly with LysoL” 


gone, spray your tiles and 
Disinfectant Spray. It'll actually help 
keep those moldy guests from 
coming back. 

5. If there’s a nasty white buildup 
dulling your bathtub, don’t fret. 
That’s actually mineral deposits from 
hard water. To kill the germs that can 
hide there, and put the sparkle back 
in your tub, just reach for LysoL® 
Hard Water Stain Cleaner. 

6. Keep the toilet cover closed when 
flushing to prevent germs from 
dispersing into the air and spreading 
around the bathroom. 


7. For quick and easy germ 






control between cleaning, 
use LysoL” Disinfectant 
Spray regularly on all 
germ-prone surfaces in 


your bathroom. 
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Stop Germs from running 
amok in the Family Room 


Kids are the culprits. The reasons we suffer from more fact, you should spray all the surfaces your little ones 
| colds in the fall and winter is that our kids are in school, get their hands on—phone handles, doorknobs, 
sharing toys, books and germs with each refrigerator doors. And you can 
other and with us. That means kids could even spray toys directly, according 


have 4 to 6 colds a year, even more when to label directions. In fact, 2 out of 3 


they are younger. Which doesn't exactly pediatricians** recommend Lyso.® 
bode well for your family, does it? The Disinfectant Spray. So if your kids do 
good news is that a recent day care bring home a nasty germ, it hopefully 
center study* shows LysoL™ Brand won't spread to everyone else. 
Products can play a role in preventing the 


THE HEALTHY 


spread of germs. In fact, when LysoL™ 








Brand Products and frequent hand HOME ISA 

washing were made part of an infection HAPPY HOME. 

control program, the number of respirato- For over 100 years, 

ry illnesses among day care students was the cleaning and 
cut by one-third. disinfection 
Where have those experts that bring 
hands been? You already know you Lysot® Brand Products 
that kids love to touch everthing. have brought you new and better 
Unfortunately, that includes ways to hold dirt and germs at bay. 
germs. So the best way to keep Today they offer you a wide range 
your kids healthy and the rest of of products to choose from. That’s 
the family protected to boot is because they know that different 
hand washing. It’s one easy way homes, different families and 
to help prevent the cold virus and different lifestyles all come with 
other germs from travelling. different cleaning and disinfection 

How to target germs. Just use LysoL® Disinfectant needs. So your home is the cleanest and healthiest 

Spray regularly in all the play areas of your house. In it can be. 

* “Impact of an infection control program in a specialized preschool,” American Journal of Infection Control, June 1996 

** Survey conducted among 210 pediatricians at the American Academy of Pediatrics Convention, Boston, MA, October 1996 
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UR ACCENT COLLECTION 
features unique items, selected 
especially to add a touch of style 
to any home. To order please call 


1-800-285-7060. 


NATURE PRINTS. Celebrate the essence of nature 
by adorning your wall with these stunning 
nature prints. The sets are offset by a white 
matte, covered with glass and professionally 
framed in wood. 


#302350 Tree Prints (28"x18") $119.95 
(Set of 2) 


#302351 Tulip Prints (24"x28") $139.95 
(Set of 2) 


YIXING TEAPOTS. Chinese Yixing teapots are 
known to brew the best tea in the world. 
Here are three unique and charming designs- 
made from the province's celebrated colored 
clay. Each pot bears a chop mark (the artist's 
signature). These collectors items are shipped 
in traditional Chinese fabric-covered boxes. 


#302298 Frog Lid Teapot 
(4¥%2"D x 234"H) $49.95 


#302299 Tall Square Teapot 
(53%4"Lx 24%2"W x 5"H) $89.95 


#302300 Eggplant Teapot 
(4¥%2"D x5"H) $84.95 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT MAGAZINE RACK. Our 
magazine rack comes from the Frank Lloyd 
Wright Decorative Design Collection®; it fea- 
tures his classic abstract tulip design and is 
hand-cast in aluminum with a durable matte 
finish. A portion of sales supports. the 
Foundation's conservation and education pro- 
grams. 


#302123MagazineRack$64.95 


BAMBOO BUTLER'S TABLE. As any accomplished 
host or hostess knows, a butler’s table is an 
essential accessory. The faux bamboo finish on 
our rattan table adds a distinctive look to a clas- 
sic item. (18d x 24w x 28h) 

#861734 Butler’s Table $199.95 





To order call toll-free 


1-800-285-7060 


Visa, MasterCard, Discover and 
American Express are accepted. 
Or send check or money order to: 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL ACCENTS 
P.O. Box 400821, Dept. HF381 
Des Moines, IA 50340-0821 
Please add $5.95 shipping & handling, 


plus an additional $12 for 
the Bamboo Butlers Table 
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THE HEARST CORPORATION, 1790 BROADWAY, NY, NY 10019 
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Ask the Experts 


1. My uncle gave me 
this 5-inch-tall carved 
figure he has had 
since the 1920s. Can 
you tell me about it? 
T.B., Westport, CT 
Your carving is a seated 
laughing Buddha with 
traditional extended 
earlobes that indicate 
long life. Turquoise has 
been used for Chinese 
carvings for centuries, 
but most figures seen 
today were produced in 
the 20th century. The 
smooth surface of your 
figure and the lack of 
natural black lines found 
in antique Tibetan 
turquoise hints at a date 
in the 1920s. It is worth 


about $500. 


2. I have a 13-inch-high 
cloisonné vase. It is 
marked with some 
Chinese symbols and 
the English words 
“Made in the People’s 
Republic of China.” 
J.K., Aliso Vieja, CA 
The word cloisonné 
comes from the French 
word cloison, which 
means fence. A cloisonné 
piece is made of metal, 
then wire “fences” are 
soldered in place to 
form a design. Enamel 
is melted inside the 
fences and the piece 
is polished. The 
large flowers and 
bright colors are 
characteristic 
of vases produced 
for export, beginning 
in 1949, when the 
People’s Republic 
f China was 
stablished. Your vase 


r S150 
r DLDU. 


3. My great-aunt bought 
this 13%-inch-high blue 
pitcher at an auction in 
1906. The bottom is 
marked with an outline of 
a building and the letters 
“S & T, RS Germany.” 
Please give me some 
background and a current 
value for my pitcher. 
D.F., Troup, TX 
Your pitcher, almost new 
when your great-aunt 
bought it, comes from the 
Reinhold Schlegelmilch 
factory of Tillowitz, a 
town that was once part 
of Prussia, later part of 
Germany. The mark was 
used between 1898 and 
1908. Tall tankard-style 
pitchers like yours, with 
molded decoration and 
curved handles, were 
common at the turn of 
the century. The quality 
of the floral decoration 
and the brilliant blue 
color make your pitcher 


worth $1,500. 


4. I have owned this 
chair since 1950. It is 
marked “Made in 
Japan” with a circle 
and moon. How old is it 
and what is the value? 
A.N., Jupiter, FL 
Carved Oriental chairs 
made of black teak or 
lacquered red wood have 
been popular since the 
1860s. Most were exported 
to the United States and 
Europe to be used in 
ornate Victorian rooms, 
but the mark on your 
chair suggests a later date, 
between 1920 and 1940. 
Today the bright color 
and unusual decorations 
would attract buyers who 


will pay about $750 


5. Can you give me 
information on my 
27-by 13 by-14-nch 
trunk? The gold trim and 
rosettes are metal. 
My aunt gave it to me 
in 1950. 

B.J., Belleville, IL 
You have a “short stave” 
trunk, made about 
1875. Most trunks 
in America then 
were simply large 
rectangular wood boxes 
covered with leather, 
embossed tin, printed 
paper, or even wicker. 
Barrel staves were tacked 
on the top and sides of 
the trunk to add strength 
to the box. Short staves 
like the three on your 
trunk were used before 
1880, but after that the 
staves were longer and 
went from edge to edge 
(either running from 
end to end or across the 
top). Your trunk has been 
repainted and would fetch 


about $225. 


To ask the experts, 
send color photographs 
(the more angles, 

the better) and 
information—size, 
materials, markings—to 
Ralph and Terry Kovel, 
c/o House Beautiful, 
1700 Broadway, 29th 
Fl., New York, NY 
10019. Photography 
should show the whole 
piece, and should 

be taken against a plain, 
pale background. 

The Kovels answer 
selected queries on this 
page. They regret that 
they cannot return 
photographs or reply 


to readers personally. 
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_ ~—_ Still, there's one | All Eukanuba” products now have 
~~ | OmegaCoat. A rich, glossy coat means 


Wmore investment | your dog is getting proper nutrition. | gj Meanwhile it promotes optimum 
. | Eukanuba with OmegaCoat makes it 


you can make. 
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| happen. Eukanuba with OmegaCoat 


| nutritionally manages skin irritation, 
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| digestible, and dogs love its taste. 


muscle and skeletal development. 


A ; | rej tes dry ski 1 tesarich, | 3 
Eukanuba” Dog Roads les 0 | Proper weight. Energy. Clear, 


| healthy coat. It is a university research- 


Be | proven balance of Omega -6 and -3 fatty 
that nutritional edge that | acids. Closer to home, you'll begin to 


keen eyes. Above all, health and 


| notice an improvement in your dog's | 
Pp i Si 


sets your dog unmistakably | skin and coat in as little as 6 to 8 weeks. | an appetite for life. This applies 


apart. i Fo begin with, dogs are best fed as 
carnivores. Their diet naturally requires more 
meat than ours does. We help them get it. 
From puppyhood up, Eukanuba” is'scientifically 
formulated to provide a precise balance of real 
chicken or lamb and quality ingredients that 
completely satisfies dogs ongoing 


nutritional needs: Eukanuba is also highly 


equally to active working dogs and sedentary 
aristocrats. m@ Eukanuba simply helps great dogs 
become incredible 


ones. We have 


SR 


been proving it 





for over 50 years. 
See for yourself. 


Starting tonight. 
For more information call toll-free 1-888-385-2682. 
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Automotive ; 
Audi A4 Avant m http:/Avww.audi.com 
Aurora by Oldsmobile w 1-800-718-7778 
http:/Awww.oldsmobile.com 
Buick Motor Division m 1-800-4ABUICK 
Catera m 1-800-333-4CAD 
http:/Avwww.catera.com 
Chevrolet Lumina m 1-800-950-2438 
http:/Avww.chevrolet.com/car 
Chrysler Brand m 1-800-4ACHRYSLER 
Chrysler Corporations m 1-800-GREATCARS 
ithe aes Ie EEO Core 
Dodge m http://www.4adodge.com 
Jeep # 1-800-925-JEEP 
http:/Awww.jeep.com 
Mercury @ 1-800-446-8888 
http:/Awww.mercuryvehicles.com 
Navigator from Lincoln m 1-888-2ANYWHERE 
http:/Avww.lincolnvehicles.com 


Home Furnishings 
Baker Furniture m 1-800-59BAKER 
Bernhardt m 1-888-324-3768 
http:/Avww.bernhardtfurniture.com 
Broyhill Furniturem1-800-3BROYHILL 
Carpet & Rug Institutem 1-800-882-8846 
http:/Avww.carpet-rug.com 
Design Centers International m 1-800-743-2727 
Drexel Heritage Furnishings m 1-800-916-1986 
ep nn exe beta coe 
H.A. Framburg @ 1-800-796-5514 
Hickory Chair m 1-800-349-HKRY 
IKEAm 1-888-225-IKEA 
Imperial Wallcoverings # 1-800-539-5399 
http:/Avww.imp-wall.com 
Karastan m 1-800-234-1120 ext 88 
LaBarge m 1-800-692-2112 
La-Z-Boy m 1-800-Make A Home 
http:/Avww.lazboy.com 
Lexington Furniture m 1-800-LEX-INFO 
http:/Avww.lexington.com 
Norwalk Furniture m 1-888-NORWALK 
Pier 1 Imports m 1-800-447-4371 
http:/Avww.pierl.com 
Thomasville Furniture # http:/Avww.thomasville.com 
Call Toll Free 1-888-624-4528 
Waverly m 1-800-423-5881 
Weathercraft m 1-800-235-3558 
Wools of New Zealand m 1-800-452-8864 
http:/Avww.iweb.net/nzwool 


Kitchen & Bath 
American Standard m 1-800-524-9797 ext 015 
http:/Avww.us.amstd.com 
Bosch Dishwashers m 1-800-866-2022 
Calphalon m 1-800-809-7267 
http:/Avww.calphalon.com 
Dacor m http:/Avww.dacorapp!.com 
Jenn-Air @1-800-JENN-AIR 
http:/Avww.jennair.com 
Kohler Company m 1-800-4KOHLER ext.BR3 
http:/Awww.kohlerco.com 
Lysol@m1-800-99-LYSOL 
Thermador # 1-800-656-9226 ext.21 
UE ae ner macac earn 
Whirlpool #1-800-253-1301 
http:/Awww.whirlpoolappliances.com 
Wilsonart International m1-800-433-3222 
http:/Awww.wilsonart.com 


Windows 
Andersen® Windows & Patio Doors 1-800-426-4261 
Hurd Millwork Company m 1-800-2BE-HURD 
ay http:/Avwww.hurd.com 
Marvin Windows & Doors @ 1-800-346-5128 
, http:/Avww.marvin.com 
Pozzi Wood Windows m 1-800-257-9663 
http:/Avww.pozzi.com 
Velux Roof Windows & Skylights 
1-800-283-2831 m http:/Avww.velux.com 
Weather Shield m 1-800-477-6808 
http:/Avww.weathershield.com 


Miscellaneous 
American Institute of Architects 
1-800-AIA-9930 m http:/Avww.aia.org 
Bruce Hardwood Floors m 1-800-722-4647 
Gevalia Kaffe m 1-800-GEVALIA 
http:/Avww.gevalia.com 

ssions @ 1-800-443-5667 

1-800-33-PE 









Reader Information 


212-980-3888. Rug—Odegard (T); 212-545-0069. Mirror, 
Egyptian Wig—H.R. Heydenryk (R,T), 417 E. 76 St., New 
York 10021; 212-249-4903. Decanter, $80; stemware, 
$35/ea.; napkins, $25; flatware, $60/ea—Calvin Klein (R); 
212-719-2600. Tanzania African stool; Kuba pillows; bam- 
boo table and Gabonite, by Christian Liaigre—Holly Hunt 
(T); 212-755-6555. Zebra rug, painted cowhide—Einstein 
Moomiy (R), 150 E. 58 St., New York 10022; 212-758-0900. 
Bedroom: Climate upholstered chair, by Christian Liaigre; 
martini table; Soleil mirror—Holly Hunt, see above. 
Upholstered chair fabric, relaxed linen =790002— 
Donghia (T); 212-751-5110. Long Island bed; Saint James 
chair with leather seat, by Philippe Hurel—Profiles (T); 
212-689-6903. Bronze bamboo candlestick, $750—Aero, 
see above. Rug—Odegard, see above. Sisal rug, =WO-421/ 
white—Stark Carpet (T); 212-752-9000. Curtain rods— 
Blome Donghia (T); 212-935-3713. Linen sheets, $375/ea.; 
white linen Euroshams, $285/ea.; rice texture duvet cover, 
$300; Sycamore rectangular tray, $225; Luna ocean cups 
and saucers, $25/ea.; throw, $190; flatware, $60/ea.; high- 
ball cone glasses, $32.50/ea. and napkin, $25—Calvin 
Klein, see above. Bathroom: Mirrors—Waterworks (R); 
212-371-9266. Ashwood tray, $100; towels, $25; spiral 
vase, $140; jar, $55; soap dish, $50; robe, $200—Calvin 
Klein, see above. 
98 DAVID HICKS: TAKE TWO Pages 98 to 103: Designer: 
David Hicks, 13 Albany, Picadilly, London W1V9RP, UK; 
O11-44-171-734-3183. Stone on gilt eagle table—Hornton 
Quarry Ltd. (R,T), Grange Lane, Edge Hill, Banbury, 
OX156DX, UK; 011-44-129-567-0238. Daybed, Hicks 
geometric weave—Bermard Thorp & Co. (R), 53 Chelsea 
Manor, London SW35RZ; 011-44-171-352-5457. Téle 
lamp; rug, geometric floor cloth—David Hicks, see 
address above. Wall color, =6724 Y22R, Dulux—ICl 
Paints, Wexhan Rd., Slough, Berkshire SL2 5DS, UK; 
011-44-175-355-0000. 
108 A HOUSE THAT DELIVERS Pages 108 to 113: Archi- 
tect: Scogin Elam and Bray Architects, Inc., 434 Marietta 
St., N.W., Aclanta, GA 30313; 404-525-6869. Landscape 
designer: Marchant Martin, 145 15 St., Apr. 1243, Atlanta, 
GA 30309; 404-875-1542. Contractor: Winfred McKay, Box 
2329, Rte. 1, Tiger, GA 30576; 706-782-5878. House size: 
4,095 sq. ft. Lot size: 2.1 acres. Exterior materials: Wood 
frame with steel columns and poured in place concrete 
retaining and foundation walls. Stucco, 6” shiplap redwood 
siding. Roof, rubber guard fully adhered EPDM—Firestone 
Building Products (M); 800-428-4442. Interior materials: 
gypsum wall board exposed concrete. Windows, custom 
redwood; doors, mahogany, custom—Simpson Millwork 
(M), 3325 Bethany Rd., Alpharetta, GA 30201; 770-475- 
3299. Floors, living room, breakfast area, gallery, Australian 
‘Sydney blue’ wood. Mud room, laundry room—Woodrich 
(R,T); 404-249-9668. Stone black slate—Richard Potts, 
1814 Dresden Dr., Atlanta, GA 30319; 404-325-5065. 
Paint—Martin Senour Paints; 770-968-1830. Lighting, 
recessed fixtures—Lightolier (M); 800-223-0724. Door 
levers—Omnia (M); 973-239-7272. Fireplaces by archi- 
tect, see above; Frank Damell Custom Fireplaces; 706-746- 
2189. Entryway: Duck painting by Don Cooper. Orange 
and black painting by Rocio Rodriguez. Living room: Sofa— 
B+B Italia (M); 212-758-4046. Coffee table —Domus 
(R,T), 1919 Piedmont Rd., Atlanta, GA 30324; 404-872- 
1050. Two blue chairs by Mike Devoe. Large landscape 
painting by Corrine Colarusso. Painting of a face by Moses 
Tolliver. Kitchen: Cabinets, designed by architect, see 
above; fabricated by—Peter Bull; 706-746-2209. Oven, 
#CPS130—Dacor (M); 800-772-7778. Dishwasher, 
#1474—Asko (M); 800-367-2444. Bedroom: Bed, designed 
by Jasper Morrison—Domus, see above. Side table—B&B 
Italia, see above. Linens, Bonjour of Switzerland—Jerry Pair 
and Associates (T); 404-261-6337. 
114 MINING THE PAST Pages 114 to 117: Vintage 
William Spratling silver: Pitcher, with ebony handle, $4,500; 
creamer and sugar bowl, with ebony handles, $1,600; tall 
silver salt and pepper shakers, $1,200/pr.; ebony and sil- 
ver salt and pepper shakers, $550/pr.; oval salt cellar, $265; 
finger bowl, $3,200—Carol Lane at Zona (R), 97 Greene 
St., New York 10012; 212-925-6750. William Spratling repro- 
ductions: Short cocktail stirrer with star motif, $208; cock- 
tail stirrer with balls, $260; long cocktail stirrer, with star 
motif, $234; silver double jigger, $534; rosewood and silver 
>, $756; cigarette box with latch, $1,120; cigarette box, 
salad fork, $180; dinner fork, $230; knife, $360; 
n, $320; teaspoon, $230; rosewood and silver 


candlesticks, $1,020/pair; duck sugar spoon, $444; pla 
$2,938; large baby cup, $810; small baby cup, $476; sa 
set, $1,350—Libby Peters Inc. (R), 38 S. Ridge St., Rye 
Brook, NY 10573; 800-730-5643. 
118 SOMEPLACE ELSE Pages 118 to 121: Designer 
James Lumsden Inc., 1329 Sierra Alta Way, Los Angeles 
CA 90069; 310-276-5640. Chair and ottoman, +FC2i2 and 
FC213; fabric, Sunbrella +5456 Teal—Summit Furni 
(T); 310-289-1266. Dining room: Dining table, limed oak 
finish—Las Palmas Collection (T); 310-858-6408. Chai 
#M152—McGuire Furniture (T); 310-659-2970. Banquette 
and chair fabric, Osborne & Little, Malabar Plains, Bam. 
boo =*MBP-05—Oakmont (T); 310-659-1423. Turquoise 
pillow fabric, Bergamo, Cortina, =B13819DD—Keir 
McCoy (T); 310-657-7150. Footed wooden bowl, =P464—4 
Waldo Collection (T); 310-278-5786. Black & white pil4 
low fabric, =6700/71, Ikat by Myung Jin—Randolph & 
Hein (T); 310-855-1222. Living room: Sofa fabric, Okura| 
+2860 in Smoke Beige by Glant—Kneedler-Fauchére (T)i 
310-855-1313. Throw—Linens et Al (R); 310-652-7970. 
Club chairs, Merbau =930; fabric, Jermyn +6425 
Donghia (T); 310-657-6060. Black & white pillow fabric, 
Static CG172BW—Mimi London (T); 310-855-2567] 
Wall sconce, +3510 Eastlake by Phoenix Day—Nane 
Corzine (T); 310-652-4859. Disc on mantel, by Don 
Lewis—Initials (T); 310-653-6300. Flame object; hurri 
cane candle—Waldo Collection, see above. Kitchen: Stone 
flooring; kitchen counter—Country Floors (T); 310-657 
0510. Barstools, Monterey—Las Palmas Collection 
McGuire Furniture, see above. Fabric on barstools, Ostric! 
#7023 in taupe by Henry Calvin—Donghia, see above 
Glass globe; goblets—Waldo Collection, see above 
Wooden bowl—Mimi London, see above. Statrway: Stair: 
case mirror, by Don Lewis—Initials (T); 213-653-6300 
Master bedroom: Bed; television cabinet—Las Palmas Col 
lection, see above. Footed tray—Minton Spidell (T); 310 
657-0160. Bedding—Linens et Al, see above. Throw pi 
lows, by MSL; iron lamp, by Douglas Murray—Mim 
London, see above. Mirror—Evans & Gerst Antiques (T) 
310-657-0112. Chandelier, +6107.12 Breton—Minton 
Spidell, see above. Drapery fabric, Crash in cream =1S-1454 

1 by Isabel Scott—Decorator’s Walk (T); 310-659-2407 
Drapery trim, Sideline =BL6360/1 by Sanderson—J. Rober 
Scott (T); 310-659-4910. Bathroom: Bathtub; sink—Kohlei 
(M); 800-4-KoHLER. Tile—Country Floors, see above 
Antique African chair—Emie Wolfe Gallery (R); 310-478 
2960. Orchids in Ghee Pot, =B995; glass jar—Waldo Col 
lection, see above. Guest room: Bed—Las Palmas Collec 
tion, McGuire Furniture, see above. Striped fabric, Night & 
Day Stripe, =39-61; Solid fabric, Night & Day Plain =38-6 
in Sunflower by China Seas—Janus et Cie (T); 310-6524 
7090. Philippine baskets—Mimi London, see above. Gals 
bedroom: Headboard, custom—James Lumsden Inc. se 
above. Bolster and Floz. fabric, Shou-Lao =F487/04 b 
Osborne & Little; Plaid fabric, Tilars =F516/04 by Osbo: 

& Littlh—Oakmont, see above. Coverlet-—Guest Cottag 
(R); 415-931-8750. Desk; chair—Las Palmas Collectio 
McGuire, see above. Bulletin board frame, by Don Lewi 
Initials, see above. Carpet, Starlight =49-D in Biscuit 
Sewelson’s (T); 310-248-4410. Vitrine—Las Palmas Col 
lection, McGuire, see above. | 
122 CALIFORNIA’S LIQUID GOLD Pages 122 to 125: Te 
learn more about DaVero olive oil and for a listing of store! 
that carry it: www.davero.com. Available through— 
Oakville Grocery (R,MO), 101 S. Coombs, Y-3, Napa, 
94559; 800-455-2305. Other fme California oils include: Li 
Jaeger Estate, (707-255-4456); McEvoy of Marin, Petu 
luma,(707-778-2307); B.R. Cohn Olive Hill Company 
Glen Ellen (707-938-4064). For more information: TI 
Olive Oil Companion by Judy Ridgway (Knickerbocker Press 
New York, $25). Olive Oil: From Tree to Table by Peggy 
Knickerbocker (Chronicle Books; San Francisco, $20)) 
128 ALL FIRED UP Pages 128: The Vinegar Factory (R)) 
431 E. 91 St., New York 10128; 212-987-0885. Party favors) 
frogs, $5/ea.; canvas apron, $20/ea.; paper cups, $4.50/8 
napkins, $3.50/16; assorted candies, $6/8/oz—E.A.T. Gift 
(R), 1062 Madison Ave., New York 10028; 212-861-254 
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CORRECTION 
In the story “African Beat,” in the January 1998 issue, 
the primitive table shown was incorrectly credited. It is 


by Clodagh and available at Dennis Miller. 
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ELE DISHWASHERS 


World Renowned for 
Breaking the Sound Barrier. 
Now Breaks the Price Barrier. 


Se Standard of Excellence 
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For nearly one hundred years Miele has created state-of 
the-art appliances. Neyer one to rest on their laurels, Miele’s 
engineers, designers and craftsmen have an ongoing com- 
mitment to innovative technology and uncompromising qual- 
ity. This is why Miele has so offen led the way in setting 
new standards of excellence. 


Unique Features 


Miele’s newest dishwashers boast features light years ahead of 
the rest of the industry. Standard for years have fn a cabinet 
of surgical stainless steel, a bissfuly quiet operation due to 
triple insulation, three spray arms with strategically positioned 
powerful jets of water fo clean even the most causally loaded 
pieces. More recent innovations include Top Solo which allows 
you to load and wash just the top half of the dishwasher using 
a mere 3.2 gallons of water. 


All Miele dishwashers can be configured to meet your design 
needs. Every Miele dishwasher can accept a custom cabinet 
pa on the front, leaving only the control panel visible. 

he unique features are too numerous to list here. Fortunately, 
one of the additional conveniences of the Miele is that you can 
see and buy one at an appliance store near you! 


Miele 
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At 47 db the Miele dishwasher will make less noise than boiling water! 





The Best Dollar Value 


Does innovation have a price? Of course. However, it Anything else is a compromise 
also provides the entirely satisfactory assurance of get- 
ting precisely what you pay for: uncompromising quality. ORT ‘ 2B 


The price of this uncompromised value has 
just come down. Miele dishwashers now start 
at $899*, a remarkable price breakthrough 
and a true value. 


*G868i 


For the Miele Dealer Nearest You Call: 1-800-289-6435 
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in Sacramento The wash chamber of the G 800 series dishwashers 
°C 4320 Roseville Road N. Highlands have been designed so that there is room for a full, four- 


565 2-7 93-7334 teen international place settings. 
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Early California Landmark * ee Spanish Gardens 


Professional Artists’ Studios + 
Unique Shops * Restaurant 


Open to the public Monday-Saturday, 10am—5pm 
75 Arbor Road, Menlo Park, CA 94025 
take El Camino to end of Cambridge 
For information, call 4153222405 


For restaurant reservations, call 415°324°2588 


The Allied Arts Guild is managed by the volunteers of Woodside-Atherton Auxiliary, 
benefitting Lucile Salter Packard Children’s Hospital at Stanford 


Lf 


LuciLeE SALTER PACKARD 
LDRENS HosPiITAL AT STANFORD 





UTOMOTIVE 


AUDI A4 AVANT 

link serious sports sedan. With a 
nny pack. The Audi A4 Avant. For 
ore information, circle #1. Free. 


BUICK MOTOR DIVISION 

yy more information on the Buick 
iviera and to receive your free cata- 
g, circle #2. 


CATERA 

ace conventional wisdom aside. 
ispose of your preconceptions and 
t ready to ride. For information on 
"he Caddy that zigs” circle #3. Free. 


CHEVROLET LUMINA 

yy more information regarding the 
Norry Free Value” of Chevrolet 
imina, circle #4. Free. 


JIMMY BY GMC 

ccomplish what you have to do and 
hat you want to do, with ease and 
nfidence. Circle #5. Free. 


LINCOLN NAVIGATOR 

1e¢ most luxurious way to 
avel...anywhere. For information 
rcle #6. Free. 


MERCURY BRAND 

Oo you sit back and watch things 
ippen? Or make things happen? If 
yu’re the adventurous type, check 
it the complete line of innovative 
ercury vehicles. For a free 
ochure circle #7. 


OME FURNISHINGS 


BAKER FURNITURE 
1e Archetype Collection has the ele- 
ince to enhance a formal setting or 
end with fine family heirlooms. 
yntemporary in style and handcrafted 
English Sycamore veneers, the 
rchetype Collection is available in 
ning, bedroom and occasional furni- 
re. Circle #8. $8. 


BERNHARDT 

esenting the Embassy Bow 
yilection for bedroom, dining room 
id living room. Circle #9 for a cat- 
og. $12. 


. CARPET & RUG INSTITUTE 

arpet. It just feels better. To learn 
ore about new carpet, circle #10 for 
ee information. 


» CENTURY FURNITURE INDUSTRIES 
us brochure illustrates traditional, 
temporary and Oriental wood col- 
ctions, and upholstered furniture. 
yr a free catalog circle #11. 


1. DESIGN CENTERS INTERNATIONAL 
presenting the world’s finest interi- 
‘furnishings for the home and office. 
) learn more about the design center 
rarest you, circle #12. Free. 


}. DREXEL HERITAGE FURNISHINGS, INC. 
kciting styles and unique finishes 
e part of the legacy of quality 
id craftsmanship which has been 
i1compromising since 1903. To 
ake yourself at home with a won- 
erful assortment of wood and 
yholstered furniture, circle #13 for a 
ee brochure. 


1. HICKORY CHAIR COMPANY 
sading specialists in 18th and 19th centu- 
style furniture for over 80 years. 
heir 168-page James River 
ollection catalog features furniture 
r every room in the house, including 
e finest Queen Anne, Chippendale, 
id Hepplewhite styling. Circle #14. 
6. 


At Your Service 


An Index of Information Offered by Our Advertisers 


15. KARASTAN 

Fashion is fleeting, unless it’s Karastan. 
Our rugs and carpets lend distinctive pres- 
ence to any decor. Send for a full-color 
brochure. Circle #15. $3. 


16. LA BARGE INC. 

A unique collection of over 300 hand- 
crafted mirrors and tables and accent 
furnishings created by artisans from 
around the world. For a catalog please 
circle #16. $7. 


17. LA-Z-BOY 
For our free home furnishings kit 
including product information and a 
decorating guide complete with plan- 
ning grid and furniture templates, cir- 
cle #17. Free. 


18. THE LANE CO. 

The world’s largest cedar chest producer. 
Cedar is nature’s only protection against 
moth damage. For more information and a 
catalog which contains over 100 styles 
circle #18. $3. 


19. PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER 

The West Coast’s largest resource for 
traditional & contemporary furnish- 
ings for home and office. Visit 
IdeaHouse, our 4,000 square-foot 
“California Country Cottage,” show- 
casing the most current design trends 
and home technology. Circle #19 fora 
free brochure. 


20. S&S MILLS CARPET 

Our free brochure featuring over 700 
color/style combinations of premium 
quality carpet—plushes,  velvets, 
berbers, track-resistant styles and 
commercial grades. Order direct from 
the mill and save! Circle #20. Free. 


21. THOMASVILLE FURNITURE 

Whether you’re starting out fresh, or 
making improvements, Thomasville 
adds value to any room in your home. 
For a free copy of “Welcome to 
Thomasville,” our catalog of new col- 
lections, circle #21. Free. 


22. UNIVERSAL FURNITURE 

Alexander Julian Home Colours offers a 
vintage look for the ‘90s...includes dining 
room, bedroom, occasional pieces and 
upholstery. Circle #22. $15. 


23. WEATHERCRAFT 

We combine the finest synthetic mate- 
rials with handcrafting to create the 
style of wicker furniture. Frames are 
constructed of handwoven 100% vir- 
gin vinyl over aluminum. The seating 
styles feature the patented, drainable, 
quick-dry Weathercraft cushions. For 
more information circle #23. $1. 


24. WOOLS OF NEW ZEALAND 
Decorwool brand carpets combine the 
latest tone, patterns and textures with 
the classic beauty, comfort and practi- 
cality of New Zealand’ wool. 
Transform your home from the floor 
up with colorful Decorwool carpets. 
For a retail listing or a full-color 
brochure circle #24. Free. 


KITCHEN & BATH 


25. AMERICAN STANDARD 

“We Want You To Love Your Bathroom” 
guidebook is overflowing with ideas and 
inspiration. This 30-page brochure offers 
interesting facts and considerations for 
planning your bathroom. Circle #25. $2. 
26. CALPHALON 

The Calphalon family of cookware and 
accessories brings the finest in quality and 
performance to your kitchen. For more 
information circle #26. Free. 


27. JENN-AIR 

A full-line of innovative kitchen appli- 
ances under 4 sophisticated banners: 
the sleek Expressions® collection, the 
stainless-steel Pro-Style line, the styl- 
ish Designer line and our stunning 
new Blue Creek line. For a free Jenn- 
Air upscale appliance brochure 
circle #27. Free. 


28. KOHLER BATH & KITCHEN IDEAS 
A complete set of full-color product 
catalogs covering baths and 
whirlpools, showers and lavatories, 
toilets, bidets, kitchen and entertain- 
ment sinks, faucets and accessories. 
Please circle #28 for your catalog set. $8. 
29, KOHLER COORDINATES GRACIOUS — LIVING 
MAGAZINE Bath and Kitchen Ideas from 
Kohler Coordinates. 128 pages featur- 
ing products from Kohler Coordinates 
partners—Kohler, Daltile, WilsonArt, 
Robern, Sub-Zero, Dacor, Canac, Ann 
Sakks, Tile & Stone & Dutch Boy 
Paint. Circle #29. $6.95. 


30. PLAIN & FANCY CUSTOM CABINETRY 
Our inviting full-color catalog takes 
you through a wide range of exciting 
and beautiful ideas for kitchens, baths 
and furniture for any room in the 
home. Features a helpful planning 
guide. Available east of the 
Mississippi only. Circle #30. $10. 


31. WHIRLPOOL HOME APPLIANCES 
The Time Smart® Kitchen, a 16-page 
color brochure with dozens of prod- 
ucts and design strategies meant to 
save time and make your kitchen run 
more efficiently. Circle #31. Free. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


32. AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
Home Delivery: How an AIA architect 
can help you realize your dream home. 
For tips and ideas circle #32. Free. 


33. BRUCE HARDWOOD FLOORS 
Hardwood “Design Idea” Catalog - 32 
color pages loaded with room scenes, dec- 
orating ideas, and style options. Illustrates 
how a variety of hardwood patterns create 
distinctly different looks within the same 
room setting. Includes information on col- 
ors, finishes, construction, installation and 
maintenance. Circle #33. Free. 


34. GEVALIA KAFFE 

Fine coffees of Europe—over 22 distinc- 
tive Roasts, Select Varietal® and Flavored 
coffees. For more information circle #34. 
Free. 


35. MANNINGTON NATURALS COLLECTION 
Naturals provides the most realistic 
look of real wood and stone with the 
benefits of vinyl. Available at spe- 
cialty flooring retailers only. Circle 
#35. Free. 


36. PERSTORP FLOORING 

Pergo Original®, the revolutionary 
laminate floor from Sweden, combines 
extraordinary durability and easy 
maintenance with 24 beautiful 
designs. 15-year Limited Triple 
Warranty guarantees that the high- 
pressure melamine laminate surface 
will not wear, fade, or stain. Circle 
#36 for free information. 


37. RAINBOW INTERNATIONAL 

Carpet Care & Restoration Specialists. 
For expert spot and stain removal call 
a Rainbow specialist for deep carpet 
cleaning, dyeing and repair services with 
no hidden costs or added charges. 
Circle #37 for your free Carpet Care 
Guide. 


38. SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 

Save big on your next painting 
or wallpapering project. Send for 
a free coupon savings book to get 
20%...25%...30% off quality 
paints & stains, painting sup- 
plies, wallcoverings, tools and 
associated products. Sherwin - 
Williams...Where To Get It. Circle 
#38. Free. 


39. SPIEGEL 

Everything you need for your home 
and wardrobe. Get our latest catalog 
plus a $10 certificate. Circle #39. $3. 


40. THE IAMS COMPANY 

Eukanuba® with OmegaCoat™ pro- 
vides optimal nutrition for dogs 
through all life stages. With three 
puppy formulas adjusted for different 
breed sizes and a variety of adult dog 
foods, including new Senior 
Maintenance Formula. Circle #40 to 
be on Eukanuba’s mailing list. Free. 


41. TILE PROMOTION BOARD 
For a free introductory brochure on 
ceramic tile and how to make it a part 
of your lifestyle, circle #41. 


42. WILSONART INTERNATIONAL 
Countertop Ideas—Countless choices in 
laminate, edging and new, affordable 
SSV™ Solid Surfacing. Mix and match for 
the combinations that will meet your 
design, budget and styling needs. For a 
catalog circle #42. $1.25. 


43. ZENITH ELECTRONICS 

A USS. leader in television/video products, 
and a market leader in television technolo- 
gy, Zenith is leading the way to the future 
of digital and high definition television. 
Circle # 43 for more information. Free. 


WINDOWS 


44. HURD MILLWORK COMPANY 
Enjoy big, beautiful windows, energy 
efficiency and year-round comfort. 
For a free brochure circle #44. 


45. MARVIN WINDOWS & DOORS 

“Made To Order” shows how made-to- 
order wood and clad-wood windows 
and doors can enhance your home. 
Helps determine your needs for 
design, energy efficiency and mainte- 
nance, and allows you to choose the 
products and options to match. For 
free catalog circle #45. 


46. PELLA WINDOWS & DOORS 
“Making Great Window Decisions,” a 
24-page color guide for those who 
plan to build or remodel a home. Learn 
how to compare and evaluate a win- 
dow’s beauty, energy efficiency, 
options, durability, service and instal- 
lation. Circle #46. Free. 


47. POZZI WOOD WINDOWS & PATIO DOORS 
Handcrafted in Bend, OR, Pozzi 
blends both traditional and contempo- 
rary stylings to create beautiful, excit- 
ing rooms. Circle #47. Free. 


48. VELUX-AMERICA INC. 

The Velux Guide to Roof Windows & 
Skylights. Create light filled spacious 
interiors for your new home or remod- 
eling projects. Free color guide pro- 
vides ways to brighten your home with 
natural light. Please Circle #48. Free. 


49. WEATHER SHIELD MFG., INC. 
Window and Door Ideas — A broad 
selection of styles and shapes for new 
home construction or remodeling pro- 
jects. Choice of woods, historically 
accurate True Divided Lite and energy 
efficient glazings. Circle #49 for 
free literature. 


Find many of these and other advertisers in our AdLink column where their 800 numbers and website addresses are listed. 
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lease circle the corresponding number(s) on the attached card and mail with payment if required, or fax to (419)621-4350. If card is missing, please senc request to: 
ouse Beautiful, P.O. Box 1705, Sandusky, OH 44870. Offers valid through May 31, 1998. If material is no longer available you will be notified by mail. 
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Travel 
(Continued from page 49) 


Ettore Sottsass found India’s temples “permanently sacred,” with 
their carvings of flowers, mountains, battles, and couples in sexual embrace 


processions, sometimes almost touching the overhanging roofs 
of the caves. “There is no such thing as private life in India,” 
she reflects. “Life, death, love, religion: Everything is happen- 
ing on the street.” 

All these architects have in some sense become ap- 
prentices to the buildings that they studied in their own ver- 
sions of the New Grand Tour. | 
Washington state architect | 
James Cutler, on the other. 
hand, has become an appren- 
tice to the land. 

Cutler was actually em- 
barked upon a European Grand | 


all around, and light is coming through.” The apparently 
massive roof suddenly seems lighter than an afternoon cloud. 

While the European Grand Tour has come to embrace 
much more than just classical Roman ruins, the architect's 
study trip has also spread to destinations around the world. 
India now seems to hold the most profound attraction. 





Le Corbusier, who went on an 


THE GREAT BOOK OF THE WORLD 


architectural pilgrimage there 

in 1951, wrote in his travel jour- 
THE ITALIAN GRAND TOUR 

This list of essential visits to Roman architecture was 

prepared by Kay Bea Jones, professor of architecture at 

Ohio State University, who leads students on the tour. 


nal: “India is a country not yet 
disturbed by the mechanization 
of inhuman theory. It seems to 
me specially human.” 


For architects accustomed 
to plan and elevation, the sub- 
continent is a challenge and a 
delight. Traveling three decades 
after Le Corbusier, Ettore Sott- 
sass of Milan reported that he 
found the temple architecture 
“permanently sacred,” with its 
wilderness of figures of flowers, 
mountains, battles, and couples 
in sexual embrace. “Perhaps,” 
he wrote, “this is because their 
idea is one of a long and happy 
life, and perhaps because their 
temples took form and were not 
structured out of one’s head like 
those of Greece.” 

Janet Bloomberg, an ar- 
chitect in Baltimore, went to 
India and Nepal two years ago, 
specifically to study its holy 
spaces and was most impressed 
by the constant overlap be- 
tween sacred and profane. In 


the Mughal trading town of | 


Jaisalmer and again in Nepal, 
she contemplated courtyards 
festooned with carvings of sand- 
stone and wood that at one mo- 
ment served as markets and the 
next as shrines. On 
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The Pantheon 
Urban Plan of Pope Sixtus 
Palazzo Farnese 








Bramante’s Tempieto 

Santa Maria della Pace 

Michelangelo’s Campidoglio 

Nero’s Domus Aurea 

Palatine Hill 

Borromini’s San Carlo alle Quattro Fontane 
Borromini’s Sant’lvo della Sapienza 
Bernini’s Scala Regia 

Villa Giulia 


THE NEW GRAND TOUR 

The worldwide New Grand Tour is a compendium of 
wish lists contributed by various modern architects. 

Pantheon, Rome 

Ostia Antica, Rome 

Greek Temples at Pestum, Italy 

Chartres Cathedral, France 

Parthenon, Athens 

Karnak, Egypt 

City of Benares, Varanesi, India 

Cave Temple at Ellora, Rajasthan, India 

Khajuraho, Rajasthan, India 

Angkor Wat, Cambodia 

Borobudur, Java, Indonesia 

Kinkaku-ji, Kyoto, Japan 

Nara, Japan 





Mount Abu, she sketched the 700-year- 
n the outside look like rough, ugly 


hey are carved in solid marble tracery 


temples of Aurangabad 
:7sses of figures 
€ Vay pec ple 


1S) ness waterways. @ 


Tour back in 1972. He and his 
new wife had just arrived in| 
Barcelona when they heard that | 
his hometown of Kingston, 
Pennsylvania, had been wiped 
out in a flood. | 

“We had no choice,” he | 
remembers. “We just went: 
home.” The next six months 
were spent digging the mud 
out of his parents’ house and 
their small family clothing 
store, rebuilding, rewiring, and 
refurnishing. 

Once out of architecture 
school, Cutler landed a com- 
mission for a house in the midst | 
of a stand of old-growth Dou- 
glas fir trees in Washington 
state. He specially designed the 
house to fit among the trees, but 
on his next site visit he found 
that the client had cut them all 
down. “I was speechless,” he re- 
calls. “It changed my life. I have 
never since agreed to do a house 
without control over the land.” 

Since that time, the fir 
trees have become Cutler’s 
teachers, just as much as Ron- 


champ has taught Gwathmey or Aurangabad has taught 
Bloomberg. One of the leading “green” architects in America, 
Cutler regards siting as the key element in house design. (See 
nt. “Green Architecture,” House Beautiful, June 1993, p. 86.) 
Several years ago, Cutler toyed with the idea of com- 
pleting the long-interrupted Grand Tour. “Instead,” he says 
with a grin, he decided to take a trip through Canada’s wilder- | 











In certain parts of the world, hepatitis A virus is 
rampant. When you travel to those high-risk areas 
(shown in red on the map below”), you can pick up 
the virus from contaminated food, water or an 
infected waiter or chef. It can be picked up very 
easily...even at the best hotels and resorts and it's 


virtually beyond your control. 





Sane 


Adapted from MMWR 


@ High risk. @ Intermediate risk. ™ Low risk. 


Hepatitis A can cause vomiting, abdominal 
pain, diarrhea, fever, nausea and jaundice (yellow 
skin and eyes). But as bad as those symptoms can 
make you feel, this may make you feel even worse: 
You can pass hepatitis A along to your family and 
friends before you even know you have it. 

Not only can hepatitis A make you very sick, 
jt can also put you out of commission for a month 
or longer. Up to one fifth of adults who contract 
hepatitis A require hospitalization...and some 
will die. 


Hepatitis (5), a highly contagious 
liver disease, can be easily picked up 
from contaminated food or water. 


Why risk it? Hepatitis A can be prevented. In 
fact, the U.S. Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention recommends immunization for travelers 
to intermediate- and high-risk areas. A vaccination 
in advance of your trip is the best way to 
protect yourself against the hepatitis A virus. 

If you're planning your vacation, now is the 
time to ask your doctor or health-care provider 
about getting immunized against hepatitis A 


SEE YOUR DOCTOR ABOUT HEPATITIS A. 


HEPATITIS 


a CL 
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Protect yourself. Protect your family. 
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1. MMWR. December 27, 1996. V 


“This map generalizes available data, and patterns may 
vary within countries 
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A Warm Wetcome | 


Continued from page 106 


Gladioli, purple alliums, and giant leeks flourish 


just as they do in the wild in southern France 


After deep watering, each plant was 
given a cream-colored gravel mulch 
which not only holds moisture in the 
soil but also provides a flattering back- 
drop. The loose texture of the gritty 
medium is an ideal breeding ground for 
self-seeders. 

The plants went in over Easter 
weekend, and by high summer they 
looked as if they had been there forever. 
Given the conditions they love, they 
grew like the weeds they are. Although 
my garden is in a frost pocket, | have 
lost no plants to cold. A few suffered vis- 
ibly, but then revived as the weather 
warmed up. 

In spring, bulbs shoot up between 
the shrubs—vibrant spears of crocus, 
grape hyacinth, species tulips, and dol- 
lops of bright poppy-flowered anemones. 
There is a high quotient of summer 
bulbs, too: Sunshine-yellow asphodels 
push up alongside the lipstick pink 
Cistus; cerise gladioli, six-foot purple 
alliums, and fuzzy-flowered giant leeks 
flourish just as they do in the wild in 
southern France. 

On the stone terrace I display 
container plants that grow in Mediter- 
ranean backyards—bright pelargoniums 
and glossy red peppers. The terrace is 
the place, too, for tender plants like 
bougainvillea and Lantana camara that 
must be brought in for the winter, as 
well as a potted olive tree that receives a 
fleece wrapping in cold weather. 

This garden is low-maintenance 
in more ways than one. I knew that if I 
kept to Mediterranean natives their col- 
ors would complement one another as 
they do in the wild, without help from 
me. The herbs are pruned when I snip 
them, which is frequently—cutting 
some to cook with, others to fill my 

with scent. The mostly evergreen 


cray garden does not die down 


in winter, and it’s fun to clip those} 
unruly growths of silver, sage green, and] 
gray into disciplined mounds. 

Many English borders are made 
to be admired as one takes a turn) 
around them, Jane Austen-style, but 
this is a garden to plunge into and 
enjoy. As I brush past the plants and 
they leave their magical scents on me, 
I relive the sights and smells of the 
Mediterranean maquis. The bees work 
the borage; butterflies mass around the 
purple hyssop. To me it is the most sen- 
suous of gardens. = 


SOURCES FOR 
MEDITERRANEAN PLANTS 

Most nurseries listed below carry 
lavender, salvia, and thyme; other spe- 
cialties are noted. Canyon Creek Nurs- 
ery, 3527 Dry Creek Rd., Oroville, CA 
95965; 530-533-2166. Euphorbias, 
Helianthemum, helichrysum. Compan- 
ion Plants, 7247 N. Coolville Ridge 
Rd., Athens OH 45701; 614-592-4643. 
Basil, borage, oregano, santolina. The 
Daffodil Mart, 85 Broad St., Torrington, 
CT 06790; 800-255-2852. Crocus, grape 
hyacinths, species tulips, anemones, 
allium. Forestfarm, 990 Tetherow Rd., 
Williams, OR 97544; 541-846-7269. 
Genista ztensis, Euphorbia myrsinites. 
Heronswood Nursery, 7530 NE 288th 
St., Kingston, WA 98346; 360-297- 
4172. Cistus, salvias, convolvus, phlomis. 
Logee’s Greenhouses, 141 North St., 
Danielson, CT 06239; 860-774-8038. 
Genista, helichrysum, bougainvillea, 
santolina, oregano, rosemary varieties, 
pelargonium, lantana. Sandy Mush 
Herb Farm, 316 Surrett Cove Rd., 
Leicester, NC 28748; 704-683-2014. 
Euphorbias, rosemary, hyssop, santolina. 
We-Du Nurseries, Route 5, Box 724, 
Marion, NC 28752; 704-738-8300. 


Asphodels, allium. Ken Druse 





Enchanting selection for your Tea Table, 
Entertaining, and Elegant Home Decor. 
Featuring beautiful silver serving 
pieces, English tea sets, tea cozies, 
decorative home accessories, clocks, 
collectible tea cups, Limoges boxes, 
child’s tea sets, gifts, gourmet delights, 
and many treasures with a tea & garden 
motif. Gift with purchase. US only. 


$3 


Antique Hardware & Home 


Replica furniture, hardware and 
accessories (many found nowhere 
else.) Over 200+ faucets & bath 
accessories, 300 styles of door and 
cabinet hardware. Also birdcages, 
mirrors, cigar store indians, carousel 
horses, 100+ lights and shades, 
weathervanes, tin ceilings. 80 pages of 
upscale discounted items. Most shipped 


within 24 hours! Foreign, $15 


$3 















American Blind & 
Wallpaper Factory 
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Blind and Wa 


Ilpaper Factor 









Save up to 82% off first quality national 
brand blinds and wallpaper. FREE UPS 
Shipping! Ask about no payment for 90 
days! Call for Blind Sample Kit and 
Measuring guide, $2. Wallpaper 
Catalog, over 700 patterns - children’s, 


traditional, contemporary, $2 


$2 


Art & Artifact 


Art & Artifact offers a distinctive 
selection’ of furnishings crossing many 
cultures and design styles. Our carpets, 


furniture and accessories, sculpture and 


garden accents were inspired by 


artifacts from around the world and 
will appeal to the discriminating 
Xenaissance man or woman. Catalogue 


$2. Receive a $10 coupon 


$2. 
















Anderson Ultimate Bed 


PUT A DRESSER UNDER ANY BED 






BEDROOM ORGANIZER 


Put a dresser under any bed. Dust proof 





underbed dresser has up to 16 drawers. 
Replaces bed frame. Saves space, ends 
clutter and  underbed cleaning. 
Beautiful, hand stained, solid wood 
construction. Cedar lined drawers have 
ball bearing slides. Optional: 6 ft. long 
end drawers, headboard, side tables, 
and mattress featuring “dual firmness” 
control. Shipped UPS. 48-page color 


catalog. 





Free 





Ballard Designs 
# DESIGN 








Successful rooms don’t just happen 
They are created. Our catalog has the 
exclusive furnishings, decorator 
accents, rugs, lighting, art work and 
Inspiration to let you design rooms that 


express your point-of-view. US requests 






only 


$3 
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Berden Brothers | 
Carpet & Rug 





BEARDEWLB ROTHERS 
=e Se pa 
RUGS =} Chee eg 


save up to 60 on our OWN premum 


1] 


quality carpet in all styles and colors 
National brand carpet at huge savings, 
too. We also offer a selection of 
beautiful area rugs (including wool & 
blend braideds) at the same remarkable 
low prices — and all shipping for area 


rugs is free! Color brochure, 


$2 
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Welcome to the inviting world of 
Bergdorf Goodman. Discover the very 
best in clothing, accessories, jewelry, 
and footwear from the most exclusive 


designer collections for men and 


women. Enjoy the warmth and wit of 


our Decorative Home shops, with 
selections of the most exquisite china, 
silver, and gifts imaginable. An entire 


year of Bergdorf Goodman 


$12 








CHADSWORTH’S 
|.800.COLUMNS 


about our award- 


ing Idea Book with 70 color 


fron classic to 

1€Si9Nns inciudes 

$10 plus $3 p/h 
SS 


Featured in Blackwelders new 1998, 


60th ANNIVERSARY, 225+ full color 
Furniture Resource Book is the refined 
French 


and exciting, Empire 


Gentlemen's Chest, hand-crafted with 
ash burls. This limited edition of over 
3,000 most wanted designer pieces 
showcases our heritage of outstanding 
furniture, built by American Artisans 
designed for your home. Savings to 
55% $19.45 includes a $30 gift 


certificate/or refundable returned. 


$19.45 


Furnishings for the bed and bath that 
set a new world standard for comfort 
and luxury. The Chambers collection of 
linens, furniture, apparel and 
accessories represents the best in 
traditional design and craftsmanship 


US only. One year for $2 


$2 









Coldwater Creek 
Bed & Bath 






Page by beautiful page, discover the 
simple luxuries that transform your 
bedroom and bath into wonderfully 
relaxing havens. Shop for fine linens 
and plump comforters; towels, robes, 
deliciously scented lotions - all chosen 
to make coming home the very best 


part of your day. Free catalog. 


Free 











“Country Curtains. 


Before you consider custom - consider 
Country Curtains! Hundreds of styles 
and fabrics to choose from. More 
lengths and widths than you'll find 
almost anywhere, all ready made and 
conveniently available by mail or 
phone. Wonderfully — affordable 
decorating solutions. Free 72 page 


color catalog. 








Free 










Crate and Barrel 


The Crate and Barrel Catalogue offers a 
unique collection of contemporary 
tableware, culinary equipment, home 
furnishings and accessories. Choose 
beautifully designed items for your 
own home or the perfect gift. Our Gift 
Registry makes it easy to select a gift by 
phone. (We only ship in the U.S.) 


$2. 


To Order Catalogs: Mail in the tear-out envelope form, or clip-out form, in this section. 
To Charge Orders: Call toll-free 1-800-485-2489. (Monday through Friday, 9am to 9pm, 


Cuddledown of Maine 


MANUFACTURER OF FINE HOME FASHIONS 





We manufacture an extraordinary 
selection of luxury down comforters 
and pillows; bedding ensembles in 
cotton, linen and silk; exclusive hand- 
carved hardwood and cast-iron beds 
and tables. We also offer custom sewing 
services. Discount coupon given with 


first catalogue. Two years, $4. 


$4 








Saturday and Sunday 10am to 6pm nationwide 








Walls of glass and exotic woods frame 
the natural beauty of your home site. 
The post and beam construction and 
soaring spaces of each custom-crafted 
Deck House reflect the elements of 
nature. Order your 150 page Idea Book 


today. 


$20 





) or by FAX to 1-800-801-0473 (24 hours a day). 





Design Toscano 





















For the eccentric in each of us. Not the 





humdrum or mundane. Instead to seek 





out and dwell amidst the rare, the 


serendipitous, the exotic. Creations that 


evoke passion, the spirit of romance 






and a storied past. Join the quest 


$3 
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New fall ‘98 designs include additions 


to our mural collections baskets, 
architectural pieces, plants, and our 
“under-sea” collections. Over 500 
stencil elements with easy to use 


detailed instructions. Paints, Brushes, 


Accessories. 2-day air on all orders. 
Color catalog includes 16 page resource 


guide full of tips and techniques 


$6 








Exposures 





Your memorie leserve the best. Select 
from hunar Iniqué photo 
frames. personal nory y00ks 
and all yh 
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Edward R. Hamilton, 
Bookseller 


Bookseller 
Falls Village, CT 06031-5000 


| 
| 
| 
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Save up to 80% on recent publishers’ 
overstocks, imports, reprints. Save 30% 
or more on a huge selection of current 
Home 


books and best sellers! 


Decorating, Gardening, Cooking, 


Fiction, Nature, Biography -- over 60 


subject areas. America’s biggest 


selection of bargain books, starting at 


$3.95. Catalog, Free 


Free 


f) FLORENTINE CRAFTSMEN 


Florentine Craftsmen, Inc. is the 





premier maker of the finest in hand- 





crafted garden ornaments, statuary, 





fountains, furniture and more. From 






the elegant to the whimsical, our new 





+8-page catalogue shows over 400 





ul creations made of lead, 


aluminum and stone to 


ny interior or exterior setting. 


>0 
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Guaranteed lowest prices on bed linens 
by Laura Ashley, Bill Blass, Collier 
Campbell, Cameo, Croscill, Martex and 
many more! Also save on coordinating 
bath accessories, window treatments, 
comforters, duvet covers, bedskirts, 
shams, slipcovers and upholstered 
headboards. Cotton sheets up to 330 
thread count. Bath towels, too. New 


bridal registry! Color catalog. 


$2 
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The Sunroom and English 
Conservatory Idea Book 





The “Everything Book” for planning, 
designing and decorating a sunroom or 
conservatory. Turn your home into the 
home of your dreams. Before and after 
ideas for sunroom applications for: 
kitchens, dining areas, family rooms, 
attic conversions, pool and hot tub 


enclosures, home offices, etc. 


$5 
















Fran’s Wicker & Rattan 
Furniture 








From spectacular sets to the hard to find 
specialty items all from America’s 
oldest and largest wicker & rattan 
importer. Widest selection, highest 
quality and guaranteed lowest prices. 
Henry Link, Braxton and others 50 to 
§5% off list. 64-page color catalog, $2 


(credited on order). 


$2 





Gardener’s Eden 
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Gardener's Eden offers an exclusive 
collection of unique products and ideas 
for the garden. Look for our 
unparalleled outdoor furniture 
collections, entertaining accessories, 
and a variety of garden inspired gift 
ideas. One year, $2. US only. 


$2 











Golden Valley Lighting 





Save up to 50% on hundreds of 
beautifully designed quality lighting 
fixtures and lamps from America’s 
oldest and largest mail order lighting 
company. Serving satisfied customers 
since 1926. Order our newest color 
catalog. FREE for House Beautiful 


readers. Web: www.gvlight.com 





Free 


To Order Catalogs: Mail in the tear-out envelope form, or clip-out form, in this section. 
To Charge Orders: Call toll-free 1-800-485-2489. (Monday thr 
Saturday and Sunday 10am to 6pm nationwide) or by FAX to 1-800-801-0473 (24 hours-a day). 





Hancock’s 





of Paducah 





Thousands of beautiful decorative 
fabrics for drapery & upholstery are 
featured in full color in our latest 
catalog. Coordinating trims, cords, & 
tassels as well as pillows, drapes, and 
bedding, help make this catalog a one 
stop shopping resource for anyone 


decorating their home 


$2. 






Hold Everything 





The resource for organized living. Look 
for our new photo storage accessories, 
unique home office ideas, wardrobe 
protection, media storage, closet 
organization, and a variety of shelving 
and containers to suit every need. One 


year for $2. US only 


$2 






igh Friday, 9am to 9pm, 







he Horchow Collection 


The best the world has to offer. We 
bring you the freshest ideas in 
furnishings, collectibles, dinnerware, 
linens and fashion, all in a wide 
selection of styles to suit your tastes. The 
one year subscription fee is applicable 
toward your first purchase. Foreign, 


$10 


$5.50 














Your world never looked better 
Distinctive, quality furniture, rugs, 
table ware, art objects, decorative ideas, 
all the things that make a house a home 
are de livered right to your door. One 
year subscription, (Cost applicable 
toward your first 


pure hase) 


Foreign,$10 


$5.50 


Lightolier 


Siulh Company 


ANTIQUE REPLICA FURNITURE 


A virtual feast of elegant shapes and 


hand-carved decorations, our 48-page 
color catalog features our exclusive 
collection of over 200 heirloom quality 
antique replicas. Whether a poster bed, 
armoire, banquet table, lowboy, pier 
mirror, or window seat, each of our 
solid mahogany offerings are hand 
made replicas of Queen Anne, 
Chippendale, Louis XV, Regency and 
Victorian styles, custom finished and 


affordably priced. $10 US, $15 Foreign 


$10 





Lindal Cedar Homes 


Thinking about a custom home? Every 


[indal home i 1 Original. Spacious, 


light and imagil Each home is a 
signed to fit your 
) start planning 


order our FREI 





















Personalize your home with KraftMaid 
Cabinetry. Named a Best Buy by 
Consumers Digest, KraftMaid gives any 
room in your home a customized look 
without the customized price. With 
quality matched only by beauty, 
KraftMaid makes America’s finest 
cabinetry, you make it yours. Free 


kitchen planning guide 


Free 


Beautifully demonstrates how made-to 


order wood windows and doors can 





enhance your home Helps you 
determine your needs for design 
energy efficiency and maintenance, 


then 


hoose the pr duc ts and options 


to match 


Free | 


The Masters’ Collection 





On-canvas replicas of famous paintings 
from great museums and little known 
treasures from private collections. All 
with exquisite hand-finished wood 
frames, $3. Plus a remarkable collection 
of “Rare Finds:” exclusive wall frescoes 
inspired by classical and Renaissance 
originals, imported tapestries, replica 


bronzes and more, $3. 


$3 


Neiman Marcus at Home 


Elegant home accessories, fine linens, 
tableware and unique gifts are yours in 
the exclusive world of Neiman Marcus 
at Home. The subscription fee of $6.50 
(Foreign $15) is applicable toward your 


first credit purchase 


$6.50 


Peerless Imported Rugs 


PEERLESS 


IMPORTED 
RUGS 


ESTABLISHED 1938 
The Peerless 56-page Oriental Rug 
Catalog has an extensive selection of 
hand-knotted and machine woven rugs 
from the world over — including China, 
India, Pakistan, etc. Sizes range from 2’ 
x 3’ to 12’ x 20’ — also runners and 
rounds. Also included are tapestries 
from Europe. The Peerless Rug Catalog 


is a “must.” 


$1 





To Order Catalogs: Mail in-the tear-out envelope form, or clip-out form, in this section. 
To Charge Orders: Call toll-free. 1-800-485-2489. (Monday through Friday, 9am to 9pm, 
Saturday and Sunday 10am to 6pm nationwide) or by FAX to 1-800-801-0473 (24 hours a day). 












Petals 





Elegant rooms and beautiful flowers go 
together. Yet who can afford the time to 
maintain fresh flowers, or the expense 
of replacing them weekly? Glorious silk 
blossoms, arranged by our designers in 
charming vases and baskets, are the 
solution. All you need to do is enjoy 


them for as long as you wish 


$2 








Pottery Barn 








The definitive home furnishings 
resource for today’s lifestyles. Furniture 
for every room of the house, and linens 
and decorative accessories from around 
the world ur presented in 
contemporary and modern designs. US 


only One year, $2 


$2 





Rejuvenation Lamp & 
Fixture Co. 





Choose from over 260 authentic period 
reproductions chandeliers, wall 
brackets, porch lights and lamps 


including Victorian, Arts & Crafts and 


AK 


Jeoclassi¢ styles wailable in 1 | 





finishes and a wide selection of shades 


/6 page color catalogue 





Free 
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Whether you're starting from the 


ground up, or just putting finishing 
you ll 


touches on your “masterpiece , 


need our Renovator’s catalog. Period 


fixtures and hardware are just the 
beginning - we are the source for more 


than 2,000 home decorating and 


remodeling items! 


$2. 


Rue de France 


Rue de France offers the finest in french 


COUNTY home decorating From 


10M treatme custom-made 


| fief 


iro exquisite fab1 imported trom 
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Rhoney Furniture House 


Furniture 


House 


Save up to 50%. We ofter the finest 


furniture in stock or special order, 
shipped directly to you for in-house 
Over years’ 


delivery thirty-nine 


experience in representing over 150 
advertised furniture 


Quality 


nationally 
manufacturers furniture, the 
style you want, the color you want, the 


price you want! Bro »chure, 


Free 





Shaker Workshops 


Shaker 


$1 


Works 


Discover the beautiful proportions and 
classic simplicity of shaker furniture 


Our catalog features reproduction 


dining chairs and tables, rockers, bar 


stools, candle stands, small 


tables, 


g board 


& 


clocks, oval boxes, baskets, pe 


und Shaker chair tape. Furniture 


1ilable as precisely 


finishing or custom finished 








fashioned kits for 





Ross-Simons 


Life’s luxuries for a lot less. A 
distinguished collection of painted 
console tables, bombe chests, stately 
tapestries, candelabras, luxurious bed 
Gift & Home Collection, $3. 


And, the finest china, crystal, silver and 


linens 


stunning jewelry. You'll save so much 
from 
China & 


your freedom guilt is fully 


uaranteed ewelry 
g y 


Collection, $3. 


$3 


sundance 
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Founded by Robert Redford, Sundance 
offers an eclectic and unique collection 
of exclusive home furnishings and 
accessories, clothing, jewelry, and gifts 
from artists and craftspeople in the 
American West and around the World 
Catalog $2 (credited toward your first 


purchase) 


$2 












Susan Merrill 
Needlework 


Brochure featuring the most exclusive 
imports available in this country. 
Needlepoint Kits from Denmark, tramé 
needlepoint kits from France and a 
fabulous collection from English 
Designer Jill Gordon produced right 
here in the US. Order Now! 


$2 





Terry’s Village 








Decorate your home with 
heartwarming gifts and accessories 
from Terry’s Village catalog. You'll find 
page after page of affordable treasures 
to fill your home with personality and 
warmth. Receive catalog and $5 


certificate for $1. 





$1 

















This End Up 
Furniture Co. 


The This End Up catalog features 70 


pages of exciting decorating ideas for 











every room in your home. Comfortable, 





affordable and durable, our furniture is 





available in a choice of styles to suit 






your décor. Our designers have also 


selected the perfect coordinating 






accessories to complete the total look. 
Catalog $2., Foreign $5. 


$2 





To Order Catalogs: Mail in ae tear-out envelope form, or clip-out form, in this section. 
To Charge Orders: Call toll-free 1-800-485-2489. (Monday through Friday, 9am to 9pm, 
Saturday and Sunday 10am to 6pm nationwide) or by FAX to 1-800-801-0473 (24 hours a day). 


40-60% discounts on National brands 
from Gloster, Lloyd/Flanders, Mallin, 
Pennington, Terra, Tropitone, Telescope 
and more! Cast and wrought 
aluminum, wrought iron, teak, wicker 
and rattan, for your Bedroom, Living 
room, Great room and Patio. Pool 
cleaners, pool toys and accessories 
galore! Direct to your door worldwide! 
Personalized Service and Satisfaction Always 


Guaranteed! 


$4 











A beguiling collection of antique 
reproductions, replica jewelry, books, 
nostalgic toys, framed prints, delicate 
domestications, heartwarming © all- 
occasion greeting cards, elegant 
correspondence papers, custom calling 
cards and stationery - countless unusual 
gift items. Receive an assorted sampler 
of 8 notecards and stickers, a $5 gift 
certificate, and a one year catalog 


subscription - a $15 value for only 


$3.90 


Architectural Details 
INIAGE aks» 
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Architectural Details in a variety of 





woods for interior and_ exterior. 





Includes porch and newel posts, 





balusters, mouldings, gables, brackets, 





corbels, screen doors, stair parts, and a 





gazebo. Also, custom length spandrels, 





shelves, and window cornices. Master 





Catalog combines philosophy, history, 





and how-to ideas. 96-pg. Regular 





Catalog, $2, 224-pg. Master Catalog, 
$4.95. 









$2, $4.95 
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Wellington’s 70 page color catalog 


features only the finest American 
leather manufacturers in the industry 
Styles include traditional, southwestern, 
contemporary and more With 
nationwide delivery direct to your 
home, Wellington’s also guarantees 
savings and service. This guide is a must 
for anyone considering fine leather 
furniture, Experience for yourself, the 
aura of comfortable elegance that only 
leather can 


provide Enjoy! $5 


Refundable 


$5 









Yield House 









Located in Hackensack, N.J. Beautiful 






wicker and rattan Furniture! Teak, 


wrought iron and aluminum too! 











National brands From Lane, Lloyd- 
Flanders, Woodard, Winston, And many 
more! Plus our own hand-picked 
imports of bedrooms, bathrooms and 
childrens furniture and accessories 
galore! All shown in our new 128 page 
color catalog. Wicker Warehouse ships 


Nationwide. Send $6. Receive $6 credit. 


$6 


Zagaroli Classics 


Experience the luxury of fine leather 
furnishings that will fit any lifestyle. 


From casual, relaxed styles to elegant, 





sophisticated looks, Zagaroli Classics 





manufactures leather furniture that 





highest standards with 





ip to 60%! Comfort, fashion 





d quality all at factory direct 





















For over forty years, Williams-Sonoma 


has been the recognized authority for 





serious cooks and avid home 





entertainers. Our Spring catalog offers 







an exceptional selection of the finest 
kitchenware, tableware, and specialty 


food items all suitable for all occasions. 





US only. One year, $2. 


$2 


ZALES 


DIRECT TO YOU FROM SOMEONE YOU TRUST! 





Add a little sparkle to your life! The 
Zales by Mail catalog offers fine jewelry, 
fashion accessories, watches and great 
gift ideas at affordable prices. This 
Mother's Day send her something that 
she will treasure for a lifetime- a gift 


from Zales 


Free 
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o order your catalogs, simply mark your selections on 

|": listing below and mail it to: House Beautiful, Box _It’s easier than ever to use your credit card: 

1705, Sandusky, OH 44871-1705. 

Payment may be made by check or money order made payable | (Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to 9 p.m., Saturday 
to House Beautiful. Please add $1.50 service charge. We'll —_ and Sunday, 10a.m. to 6 p.m. Nationwide) 

forward your request to the companies involved. They will | Or FAX your order to 1-800-801-0473 (24 hours a day). 
_ send their catalog directly to you. For information Either way, the call is on us. 

| regarding your order, call 419-621-4589. 






We also welcome American Express”, Visa or MasterCard. 


Call 1-800-485-2489, 


This offer expires May 31, 1998 
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Mailing Address Method of Payment 

Name All orders add $1.50 per entire order for postage & handling. 

Address (J Check or money order for $ (make payable to House Beautiful) 
City State Zip Charge to: ‘The American Express" Card = 4 Visa O MasterCard 
Daytime Phone# Account# Exp. Date — 
CUSTOMER SERVICE INFORMATION: Please allow 6-8 weeks for catalog delivery. Supplies Amount$ 


may be limited. HOUSE BEAUTIFUL will refund your money or credit your charge, for 
catalogs ordered, should supplies be depleted. For your records, we recommend that you 


keep a copy of this transaction. To obtain delivery information, call 419-621-4589 or write Signature a 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Box 1705, Sandusky, OH 44871-1705. State the amount of order, date 
order was sent, method of payment and the name and number of each catalog ordered Mail to: House Beautiful, Box 1705, Sandusky, OH 44871-1705. 
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Beautiful Finds 





SPACE SAVER This bedroom organizer from 








“ANT IQUE AMERICAN QUILTS Anderson Manufacturing combines a dresser 
From the heart of Pennsylvania come these and bed in one. It is made of hand-stained ZS 
striking graphic quilts, dating from 1860 to solid wood and has 6-foot-long end drawers. ; = : ‘vy Ba Q 
1930. A wide selection is available, including | The organizer fits all mattresses. Shipped UPS. _RUBBER POND LINERS from Resource 


y 4 


Mennonite and Amish patterns. Catalog and Call 800-782-4825 for a 48-page color catalog. Conservation Technology are safe for all 






color photos, $7. The Antique Quilt Source, a aquatic life, conform well to curves, remain 


HBE, 385 Springview Rd., Carlisle, PA 17013; re} VA i ri "@.\ ao E | at flexible in the coldest weather, and withstand 


717-245-2054. Internet address: ran ee long-term sun exposure. RCT’s Liner Protection 


Fabric improves the puncture resistance of 


www.antiquequiltsource.com 


) any pond liner and replaces sand bedding. 
= / a 
YT It: For more information, call 800-477-7724. 


biol 


17 PINE FLOORING 
el lat Beautiful, versatile 
heart pine and wide- 

plank southern 
yellow pine bring 
authentic American 


style to any home. 






FINEST COFFEES Gevalia Kaffe is A tradition in 

offering a rare opportunity to enjoy five of its building for over 250 

deliciously different European coffee blends years, durable 

; aa for free, plus $1 for shipping and handling. and easy-care pine 
BEAUTIFUL BEDROOM This set is just There is no obligation to buy anything more. flooring can add 
one of fourteen different styles shown in Wicker Limit one per household. Call 800-GEVALIA, charm and value. For 
Warehouse’s new 128-page color catalog. For Dept. 600999. Quantities are limited. a free brochure, call 
a catalog, send $6 (credited with purchase) to man b Authentic Pine Floors 


Wicker Warehouse, Inc., 195 S. River Street, at 800-283-6038. 
Hackensack, NJ 07601-6926, or call 


800-989-4253; in New Jersey: 201-342-6709. 


LUE ERD! 
GE a WR i } 








Bakeeeae 3 — aS oo See pe ee ie we Ta 
AEE SA i BATTENBURG LACE SWAG LUXURIOUS LEATHER SEATING 





FURNISHINGS AT A DISCOUNT is available in natural or white from Country Mayfield Leather’s Chesterfield sofa gives you 
rolina Furniture Direct sents Curtains. The imported 35% cotton/35% comfort, class, and quality at great savings. 
: lyester swag measures 38” long x 70” wide Choose from over 60 top-grain leathers for this 
s $35 a pair. Add $8 for shipping per sofa or any of their seating. For a catalog ($5, 
1 free 72-page color catalog, write t refundable with order), write to Mayfield 
ttains, Dept. 2038, Stockbridge, Leather Seating and Accents, PO Box 1745, 
262; or call 800-456-0321. Hickory, NC 28603; or call 800-342-7729. 
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50 YEARS OF SERVICE AND SATISFACTION 


FACTO ECT 
PECIALISTS IN USING “CUSTOMER'S OWIN MATERIAL” 





Sir Chippendale 
Love Seat 


1-800-248-3876 EST 
or write: HUNT GALLERIES, INC., 
P.O. BOX 2324 HB98, HICKORY, NC 28603. 





edar. CedarWorks playsets are 
| work 5 made playfully in Maine 

a from northern white cedar 
ae SESS naturally splinter-free. 


No toxic chemical pressure 
treatments ever needed! 








olor catalogue & video 


800-303-3906 
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Professional Delivery 1 | 

At A True 50% Savings |° 
DISCOVER NEW HOME FURNISHINGS AT 


1-800-334-9094! 
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TAKE AN EXTRA 


0% OFF 


Just mention code HB-10 


























HURRY! Limited Time Offer! 


_, America's Largest Mail 

_ Order Blind & Wallpaper 
; Discounter! 
<~ + Over 4 Million Satisfied 
Customers Coast to Coast! 


* FREE ups Shipping in 24-72 Hours! ' 





Weekdays 7 am- 1am 


ee 
mal lee Ti midnight EST 


“Ask for details. “* $2 postage & handling applies to wallpaper 
catalog only. ‘Most orders in the continental U.S.A. © 1998 ABWF 
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Discontinued 
and Active China, 
Crystal, Flatware, 
and Collectibles 


¢ 85,000 Patterns 
¢ 4 Million Pieces 
° Buy & Sell z 


Call today && 
for FREE lists. ~ 


REPLACEMENTS, LTD. 


1089 Knox Road, Greensboro, NC 27420 Dept. HB 
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FREE Blind i 
Sample Kit 


100% * 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED! © 





Catalog! ** 











© You're always 
welcome to visit 
our 20,000 sq. ft. 
FACTORY 
SHOWROOM 
OUTLET in Plymouth, MI! 1,000’s of 
Blinds on display and over 3,000 
Wallpaper books too! 


24-hour FAX #1-800-391-2293 
909 N. Sheldon Rd. ¢ Plymouth, MI 48170 
www.abwf.com 


Amegican 
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5211D West Market St., Ste. 803 » Greensboro, NC 27409 


Guaranteed Lowest Prices * Quality Name Brands 
Call toll free with manufacturer and style number. 
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: on Interior 
- Decorating «or 
ee 


® America’s Largest Decorating School 

® America’s Most Complete Course 

¢ Only School with Full Videotape Training @ 

* Only School with Full Audiotape Training » 

¢ Only School with FREE Membership in 
nationwide Furniture Discount Club 


° FREE CATALOG ¢ 800-451 -SHEFF 


@ Name 


® Address 


: City/State/Zip 
is Sheffield 
School of Interior Design 


© = 211 E. 43 St., Dept. HB38, New York 10017 | 
@ee8e ee @ @e @ 
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Pra 1-800-477-8000 ==== 


400 GALLERIA #400 
FAX: 1-800-214-3929 SOUTHFIELD, Mi 48034 
HOW OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK! 


Weekdays 7:00 a.m. to 12:00 midnight Sat. & Sun. 8:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. 


NATIONAL Wars 


CUSTOM MADE 
TABLE PADS 


BEST PRICES 
DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY 






Order with confidence from 
America’s oldest and largest 
custom table pad manu- 
facturer. No advance deposit 
or messy C.O.D. You pay 
nothing until you receive 
your table pads and are 
completely satisfied. 30 year 
guarantee 


1-800/328-7237 
EXT.260 


1170 Stella St., St. Paul, MN 55108 
©-89 


Never Undersold! 


© Buy direct from the mill — and SAVE! ¢ Over 700 dazzling color/style combos 

© Only premium quality - Solutia Wear-Dated® Carpet & DuPont's Certified STAINMASTER® Carpet 
© Shipped direct to your home or installer @ Industry leading 5&10 year wear warranties 

© (ver 23 years & satisfied customers coast to coast! 


iy CALL 1-800-363-9430 


AND WE'LL RUSH YOU DESIGNER SAMPLES. 


FS TABLE PAD CO. 


SINCE 1911 





WALLPAPER & BLINDS 
40% TO 80% OFF 


WALLPAPER ~ BLINDS 


All first quality. Call with Real Wood Blinds 


Savings of 


Mn ab 













book name, pattern or * Pleated Shades 
page number. Altered * Vertical Blinds 
pattern numbers + Mini Blinds 
identified Graber Bali HunterDouglas 
ae Duette Verosol 
: Louve eda 
| ; Kirsch Delmar Levelor 
| ay Joanna & more 
} 
Vore than a million satisfied customers! 
800-862-2424 


MOST ORDERS SHIPPED IN 3 DAYS. 
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MARKETPLACE 


CARPETING -FLOORING 


ACCESS CARPET. All Brands. Hardwood 
Vinyl, Rugs, & Carpet. 1,000 Colors. Lowes 
Prices. 12’ & 15’ Widths. Free Samples 
Call Today! 1-800-848-7747 Ext. #84. 


CARPET EXPRESS “America’s Floor Store) 
offers you true wholesale prices on Carpet 
Vinyl, and Hardwood Flooring. Call toll fre) 
1-800-922-5582. Located: 915 Market St 
Dalton GA 30720. 


LEE’S CARPET SHOWCASE Distributor c 
major mills since 1980 - Free carpet sample} 
- Vinyl - Hardwood - Pergo - Oriental Rugs 
Padding. Visa/MC/Disc/ Amex. Dalton, Gi 
1-800-433-8479. 


QUALITY - SELECTION - SAVINGS. The ver 
best in carpeting, rugs, vinyls, & hardwoo' 
flooring at outlet prices. FREE SAMPLES 
Chamber of Commerce recommendec 
MICHAEL’S CARPET OF DALTON, 800-375 


9509. 
LIGHTING 


SAVINGS TO 50% ON LIGHTING. 80 
735-3377 EXT. 193 FOR PRICING OR ORDE! 
OUR COMPLETE LIGHTING CATALOG ($ 
REFUNDABLE). SINCE 1926. GOLDEN VALLE 
LIGHTING, 274 EASTCHESTER DRIVE, HIG 
POINT, NC 27262. WWW.GVLIGHT.COM 


FURNITURE 


1-800-488-6493 CRAVEN FURNITURE HA 
LOWEST PRICING ON BRAND NAMES FO! 
HOME/OFFICE FURNISHINGS. SPECIALI 
ING IN LEATHER, LEXINGTON, FLEXSTEE 
PLUS MORE. 


50% FURNITURE DISCOUNTS, 500 FINES) 
BRANDS. In-home Delivery since 1933 
CHERRY HILL FURNITURE. 1-800-666-093 
or http://www.cherryhillfurn.com brochures 
1-800-888-0933 quotes. 


BRASS BEDS - 
IRON BEDS 


BRASS AND IRON BED SALE! Buy factor 
direct and save 50% on romantic solid bras 
and iron beds. Once-in-a-lifetime savings 
Layaway and payment plans. FREE cole 
catalog. BRASS BED SHOPPE, 12421H 
Cedar Road, Cleveland Heights, OH 44106 
(216)229-4900. 
ONE OF A KIND 


YOUR HOME HAND DRAWN. Origini 
illustration on notecards, new address cards 
invitations. Call now for FREE BROCHURE 
Loughran Graphics, (888)661-5915. 


EDUCATIONAL 


YOUR CHILD CAN READ! Useful, concis 
guide for parents. $7 check or money order te 
“A Colores”, Dept. 338, 3723 Capilano Dr 
West Lafayette, IN 47906. 


PUBLICATIONS 


BASICS OF HOME DECOR. A 22 page bookle 
Topics covered; Fabric, Window Treatment: 
Designer Trends, Color Guides Etc...Sen 
$12.95 Ppd. to: Windows Etc., 415 Main St 
P.O. Box 181, Bancroft, NE 68004. 


For more information on how to place an ad call 
1-800-324-4589 or write to: Kathleen Gleason, 
Classmark, 512 W. Burlington Ave., La Grange, {I 60 








Jhoose from a collection of unique accent ¥ chairs, 
r chairs, sofas/loveseats and occasional chairs in rich 
leather. Custom order, all at reasonable pricing. 
Call or write today for our complete leather line. 
(credit with purchase) including first class postage. 


1-800-342-7729 
Mayfield Leather Seating 
340 9th St. SE Hickory, NC 28602 Fax 704-324-5127 
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First Quality” 
Low, Low, Prices! 
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pattern, color and yardage. 
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Vee CM Zales 


2410 298th Ave. N. ¢ Clearwater, FL 34621 


(MM a Beetle 47g 
Mon.- Sat. 9a.m.-5:30p.m. EST ‘ 


In-stock merchandise from the major mills. 


SS SAVE SSS SAVE SS$$_ SAVE $$$ 
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300 top brand name 
manufacturers at 
tremendous savings. 
Worldwide Delivery, 
ALL DEPOSITS ARE 
PROTECTED BY 
SURETY BOND! 

FOR FREE BROCHURE CALL 


1-704-938-9171 
illage Furniture House 


46 We Avenue, Kannapolis, NC 28081 








Call for portfolio 
or sample kit 
800-595-9663 
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LEVOLOR’ HUNTER DOUGLAS 
DEL MAR * GRABER ° BALI ° KIRSCH 
MaB ° WINDSOR ° LOUVER DRAPE 


‘woop BLINDS. VERTICALS 
CELLULAR & ROLLER SHADES 


CALL FOR ala QUOTE 


1-800-547-8982 
WELLS INTERIORS 


THE WINDOW COVERING EXPERTS 


7171 AMADOR PLAZA ROAD. DUBLIN. CA 94568 





TAN «a: HOME! 


For as Low as $20/Month 


WOLFF. 
Tanning Beds 


an DIRECT & SAVE 
HOME DELIVERY 
ce Mm ULC Wasted) (3 


1-800-842-1324 





“Elevette’” 

Since it provides a new 
dimension of luxury and prac- 
tical convenience for upscale 
home buyers, today’s designers 
usually provide space in their 
plans for a residential elevator 
It’s tax-deductible when doctor 
recommended 


For free literature 


ee TOLL-FREE 1-800-456-1329 


aes INCLINATOR 


COMPANY OF AMERI< 
Dept. 2, PO Box 1557 
Harrisburg, PA 17105-1557 





Deck and Patio Owners: 








OUTSMART 
THE 
WEATHER! 





With a SunSetter® Retractable 
Awning, you can choose full sun, 
partial shade or total protection 

from rain or sun. Opens and 
closes effortlessly in 30 seconds! 





Now get three times the use of your 
deck with the adjustable, affordable 
SunSetter Awning. It makes your deck 
or patio like an additional room on 
your house! Lets you enjoy your deck 
or patio rain or shine. Protects your 
family, guests and patio furniture from 
rain, harsh sun and harmful UV rays 
far better than a tippy patio umbrella. 
Adds to the beauty and value of your 
home. Expertly crafted in America for 
years of maintenance-free enjoyment. 

® 100% waterproof fabric. 

® Wide choice of available widths. 
® Installs over any kind of siding. 
® Retracts flat against the house. 

@ No need to take it down in winter. 

® Superb quality - 5 year warranty. 
> Interest-Free payment plans. 

@® No-Risk Free Trial. 


SAVE WITH FACTORY- 
DIRECT PRICING! — geet 


Write or call toll ian fora 


FREE VIDEO 


and complete information 
Ext. 
1-800-876-8060 427; 


24 hrs. a day, 7 days a week 


Retractable Awnings 
JIL Industries, Dept. 4471 
184 Charles Street, Malden MA 02148 
FAX: 781-321-8650 
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HOUSE GH@=ms 


BY (Pe yerans 


In 1988 I rented an old house on the island of Martha’s Vine- 
yard for a writing seminar. It was large, leaky, and full of tatty 
aristocratic furniture that made you feel as if you had stum- 
bled onto a Ralph Lauren photo shoot or a set for a Woody 
Allen movie. Sun bounced off the sea and poured like cham- 
pagne through the windows, turning every paint-peeling bath- 
room into a Vermeer still life. | had never been in a house 
with such a remarkable ability to hold the light. 

Before my students arrived, I walked upstairs to see their 
quarters. The rooms were empty except for a few iron bedsteads, 
chipped wooden bureaus, and old lamps, whose shades hung 
in shreds off wire forms. Yet each room was brilliantly deco- 
rated by the light that glanced off walls, streaked across wide- 
planked floors and bent around corners, creating a palpable 
presence that one could not see but feel... rather like a ghost. 

“Actually,” said the owner, “we have one. We think it’s 
the man who built the house.” 

“Oh, really,” I replied, trying to sound as laid-back. 
“Where does he stay?” 

“On the third floor,” she replied. “Sometimes you'll hear 
a loud banging, or footsteps on the stairs or landing. But he 
won't hurt you. He just likes to make noise.” 

That evening, when all the seminar participants arrived, 
| announced that there was one rule, no smoking inside the 
house, and one ghost, but that he wasn’t a troublemaker. No- 
body seemed to pay much attention, perhaps because they 
didn’t believe in ghosts. But my mother, who was spending 
the summer with me and believes in everything, made a note 
to smoke on the side porch and keep her ear cocked for any 
unusual noises. She had read a book about how to send ghosts 
packing, and she secretly hoped he would show up. 

About house ghosts I only know what people tell me. 
Many years ago, one of my English teachers woke up in a Scot- 
tish castle to see one passing through her wall into the next 
bedroom, where a friend woke up to see it enter hers. Recently, 
a cousin of mine opened her eyes and saw a man dressed in 

wveralls nding at the foot of her bed. “I don’t believe in 
ol | out loud, at which point he vanished. 

t daughter who made me feel 

vhen, at 19, she asked 


| a, | : 
xI S nh the attic guest 
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friends house 


k like?” 
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“Sort of milky and shapeless, but they get right up near. 
my face and I have to flick them away with my index finger.” 

The next day I told our hostess what my daughter had | 
said. “Oh, I know,” she said. “We call them ‘Caspers.’ I think | 
they’re mostly Momma’s relatives who haven’t quite gone on.” 

What was wrong with me, | wondered, that ghosts don’t 
as I suspect—does the fault lie | 
in the eye of the non-beholder? I do not know, but several 





see fit to show themselves, or 


days into the seminar my mother woke up to hear a loud bang- | 
ing above her “like a ball of iron dropping onto the floor.” | 

In the morning she asked if anybody else had heard it, 
but no one had. The next night it happened again. Nobody | 
heard that, either. My mother decided it was her imagination. 
But the third day Mary, one of the younger women in the sem- | 
inar, was taking a nap in her room after lunch when she heard | 
a horrendous noise right above her and rushed in terror out. 
onto the lawn where my mother was reading a book. 

“There’s a horrible banging noise upstairs, like a bowling 
ball being dropped over and over,” she gasped. | 

My mother threw her book aside, leaped up, and ran up 
the porch stairs. “Follow me,” she said. 

“No way,” said Mary. “I’m staying outside.” 

The noise, my mother later reported, was deafening. 
She grabbed a bedroom chair to sit on and positioned herself 
on the second-floor landing. Then she began to talk quietly. 
but firmly up the stairs to the third floor. 

“If you would like to show yourself,” she began, “I would | 
be very happy to see you, but you have been tied to this house | 
for a long time and it’s time for you to move on....” The 
noise stopped. My mother continued. “I give you permission 
to do so.” 

Mary gathered up her courage and crept up the first 
flight of stairs. “Are you all right?” she whispered between the 
banisters. “Can you see him?” 

“No,” my mother whispered back, “but I think I’ve got 
his attention.” And for another half hour she continued to talk 
up the stairs, telling the ghost that it was no longer necessary 
for him to remain behind in this dimension, that he was free to 
move to the next one. Then nature, or rather nicotine, called. 

Ten years have elapsed since my mother stepped outside 
for a cigarette, and the ghost on the third floor has not been 


heard from since. My own ghosts—and ghost stories—lie | 





ahead of me. Frankly, I’m not sure I want to close the gap. =| 
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Phinges we've noticed about Americans: 


Generally speaking, 
the tougher the better. 


Gator wrestling Che durable 
Chevy Malibu. 








Orlando, Florida 





*6- year/100,000 mile warranty against body corrosion: ¢ Rigid body structure. 


*Stainless steel exhaust °- All exterior body panels are two-side galvanized steel. 
- Passlock’ theft-deterrent system - Have a nice trip. * 1-800-950-2438 


*www.chevrolet.com/malibu ©S16,195' 


Malibu. 


\merica Could Build. G_ Genuine Chevrolet 
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You'll love what you don’t see. | 
Introducing 
Diminish 


Retinol’ Treatment 





Only from Estée Lauder Research 














Use Diminish nightly and see lines 
and wrinkles become less apparent. 
Age spots seem to fade. Your skin 

will glow again. This patented formula 
with 3 vitamins time releases Retinol 
into the skin to minimize lines and 
wrinkles—visibly—without irritation. 
So you get Retinol action without 

the reaction. Vitamins C and E plus 

a special collagen booster maximize 
the benefits. After 8 weeks clinical tests 
show the appearance of lines and 
wrinkles reduced by 50%, evenness 
of skintone improved by 49%. 


*Retinol, the purest form of Vitamin A, is one 
of the most effective ingredients to reduce 
the visible signs of aging. 
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tntertain up to six guests 


in elegance and style. 


PARK AVENUE ® BUICK 


THE POWER OF UNDERSTATEMENT 
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The revolutionary laminate floor 


from Sweden. 
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Think of the possibilities. 


The light. The look. The view. 
You can change them all. 
And we can help. Marvin 
wood windows and doors 
are available in more than 
11,000 standard sizes, 
shapes and styles. Add to 
that our unmatched custom 
capabilities and you can 
get exactly what you want, 
whether you re replacing 
a single window or remod- 
eling your entire home. 
And our windows and 
doors are available with 
tough, exterior aluminum 
cladding so you can lower 
your home's maintenance 
requirements and increase 
its value at the same time. 


See? Change is good. 


MARVIN <2 


Windows and Doors 


Made for you. 
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CALL 1-800-414-0098 (In Canada, 1-800-263-6161). www.marvin.com 


3809804A 
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ON THE COVER: Fine American antiques 


banister-back armchair, a tea table with 
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scalloped apron, a wing chair, several weather- 
vanes, a quilt—find the perfect setting in 
Mary Douglas Drysdale’s remodeled farmhouse 
in Pennsylvania’s Amish country. See page 86. 
Photograph by Thibault Jeanson 


85 GOOD THINGS LAST 
The editor’s page 











86 EASY RIDER Designer Mary Douglas Drysdale 
abandons her high-style city ways for an equally 
elegant rusticity. By Carol Prisant 


94 POSTWAR MADE PERFECT 

Architect Richard Gluckman spiffs up a standard 
60s raised ranch for two tastemakers who admire 
midcentury design. By Martin Filler 

















/ 102 RETRO SPIN 
_ Exploring a major trend: the 





many faces of modernism 


By Christine Pittel 


110 GOING WITH THE FLOW 
f_ Boldly massed flowers, shrubs, and trees 
make a voluptuous and surprising 
» garden on a Los Angeles hillside 
By Page Dickey 





116 AMERICAN COUP True, Jacques Grange is 
France’s leading decorator, but John Widdicomb of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, is producing his new furniture line 

By Christopher Petkanas 


120 PERSONAL STAMP ON AN OLD P.O. 

An abandoned postal building in West London becomes 
a lively home and studio for a young artist 

By Catherine Findlay 


























124 THE LIFE OF THE PARTY Tupperware’s 
"new design director adds flair to familiar products 
‘. By Dale Mackenzie Brown 


_ 126 THE BEST IS YET TO BE Robert and Kay 
Lautman, a bookish, artistic couple, are entering the 
] third decade of refining their Washington, D.C., house 


By Susan Zevon 


132 HERE’S TO YOUR HEALTH Nutritious foods 
that pack a delicious punch. By Jane Ellis 
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pleasure of flowering plants at a new garden festival 
near Rome. By Catherine Calvert 


70 CRAFTSMAN’S HAND Vases 
by today’s top metalworkers. By Stephanie Rank 


74 REMODELING A California kitchen and 


bath reworked in wood and stainless steel. By Heidi Lender 


76 ARCHITECTURE A new generation is discovering 
the affordable open-plan houses built by Joseph Eichler in the 
fifties and sixties. By Deborah Michel 


78 IN THE MARKET With its bold and bright textiles, 
Marimekko is making a splash once again. By Christine Pittel 
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Craic Ponzio 


SIGNATURE FRAME COLLECTION 








CUSTOM FRAME THE BEAUTY OF YOUR HOME 


EXCLUSIVELY THROUGH CUSTOM FRAMERS AND DESIGNERS 


_http://homearts.com 
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april highlights 
CALENDER OF EVENTS 


Westweek ‘98 

To Live and Design in L.A. 
Faces © Places ¢ Spaces 
March 18, 19 & 20, 1998 
Sponsored by House Beautiful, 

The Pacific Design Center & /nteriors 
Pacific Design Center 

West Hollywood, CA 

For detailed information on exhibitions 
and events, please call 310-358-8000. 


WestWeek Gala “Westweek ‘98 
Hollywood Wrap” 

For more information call 
DIFFA/Los Angeles 310-652-6601. 


Kips Bay Decorator Show 
House 

April 27-29, 1998 

New York, NY 

The country’s most exciting Show 
House will be celebrating its 
twenty-sixth anniversary. For more 
information, call 718-893-8600. 


Carmel Garden Show 

May 1-3, 1998 

Quail Lodge Resort and Golf Club 
Carmel, CA 

House Beautiful will present 
expert advice and gorgeous 
displays on how to extend interior 
style and elegance to the garden. 
For more information and tickets, 
please call 408-625-6026. 


Design Celebration 

Your Connection To Home 
Furnishings 

June 5-6, 1998 

High Point, NC 

High Point opens its showrooms 
to the public for the first time! 
Join House Beautiful and the 
Carolina Chapter American Society 
of Interior Designers for a two-day | 
series of design seminars, consuttations 


anc the opport to visit select 


oil oO 
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One of the many solutions available 
from IBM Business Partners. 





The IBM 
Squeeze-A-Computer-System- 
Into-Your-Budget Solution. 





It’s the catch-22 of the entrepreneur. 
Your needs for capital always seem to 
exceed your capital on hand. Take that 


new computer system, for example. 





The one that doesn’t look like it will 





fit into your budget. 
Fortunately, IBM’s Netfinity® server 


solutions are designed for businesses 





whose dreams are bigger than their 


bank statements. Our family of i 
| 





Netfinity industry-standard servers 


has the hardware and software you i\ 





need to run your business. You can 





even get your company launched on 


th the Web, since we’ve included (at | 
e no additional charge) your choice of | 
66 % e licenses for either Lotus” Domino” v4.6 
| Can t expand without or Domino Intranet Starter Pack? Hy 
Your IBM Business Partner’ can then 

help you set up your system and 


EMCOMMOUMLCISVSLEIT, FOUL <! oteh seu ae ees we 


best suit your business. Right now, our 


I cant attord a computer ea a | 


lease prices starting at just $70* per i 





e * ry 5 aoe 
| | D2 month. For more information, visit us 
Ss y Ss tem un Cxpanh e at www.businesscenter.ibm.com. | 
H 


The Netfinity family of servers. One 


5 
solution of a range of networking solutions 


for small business, from IBM. 


‘To find out more about our low-cost Netfinity servers for small business, call a 
now at | 888 IBM-2992, ext. 6401. If you call by April 14, you — 
: Se ee / | 

will also receive our FREE Guide to Doing Business on the Internet. Solutions for a small planet 


*Lease price of $70 applies to IBM Netfinity model 8639-0E6; Intel 200 MHz Pentium® processor, 32MB memory, 4.33GB wide Ultra SCSI HDD, 8x CD-ROM, 3 slots/2 bays, based on an Estimated Reseller Price (ERP) to end users of $2,269. Actual reseller prices may vary, other 
prices and lease prices apply for other models. Payments based on a 36-month lease term. Lease terms subject to change based upon credit qualifications of customer. Offer may be withdrawn at any time without notice. IBM Credit Corporation offers fina‘icing to credit-qualified 
commercial and state and local government customers in the United States. Other restrictions may apply. IBM, Netfinity and Solutions for a small planet are trademarks of International Business Machines Corporation in the United States and/or other countries. The IBM logo is 
a registered trademark and the IBM Business Partner emblem is a trademark of International Business Machines Corporation, and they are used together under license. Lotus, Domino and Starter Pack are trademarks of Lotus Development Corporation in the United States and/or 
other countries. Pentium is a registered trademark of Intel Corporation in the U.S. and other countries. © 1998 IBM Corp. All rights reserved 


























Thoughts of Home 





819 GAFFIELD PEA Ss 


By MICHELE BENDER 


A run-down, off-campus student house in a family neigh- 
borhood, 819 Gaffield Place was where Zoe, Judy, Lisa, and I 
lived during our senior year at Northwestern University. The 
shingles and trim were covered with yellow and brown 
chipped paint and the roof was the pale, cloudy color of 
chocolate milk. Tiny splotches from the night we painted the 
living room marred the seven front steps. A worn white sofa 
sat on the porch among piles of mail and coupons delivered to 
anyone who had ever lived there. Our neighbors made fun of 
the sofa, our overgrown lawn, the bicycles chained to the stair 
rail. To them it must have looked like a perpetual garage sale, 
but to us it was a true home. 

Whether it was framed by autumn’s yellow and orange 
leaves, deep in the drifts of a Chicago snowstorm, or speckled 
with springtime sun and shadows, it was a soothing sight to 
me. One night I walked home from my boyfriend’s apartment 
after our usual fight about what would happen to us after grad- 
silent and dark, but as | turned the corner 
past Philbrick Park the lone street lamp illuminated Gaffield 
in the distance. I started to run, wanting to be there, to feel 


uation. It was 2 A.M., 


safe instead of empty. The curly numbers 819 came into view. 

When I opened the glass door and saw the first-floor light, 
tears welled in my eyes. I burst into the living room. 

said Zoe. Grabbing her car keys, Judy said, 

s put c ) their sneakers. We always dealt 


fa’ | exams, and bad news from 


home. There was something reassuring about a Slurpee always 
tasting the same no matter what time it was or which 7-11 we 
went to. We walked to the back of the house, where the smell 
of Tide from the nearby Laundromat hung permanently in the 
air, and piled into Judy’s old black Thunderbird. 

After driving to the all-night 7-11, we headed for Lake | 
Shore Drive, our favorite ride. Lake Michigan was calm out- 
side the car window; inside | was comforted within the cocoon 
of my friends by a blueberry Slurpee. 

I would be OK. 

I had not always felt OK. As a child growing up in New 
York City, I was often lonely. On Sunday mornings, | would sit 
in our sleek, white Formica kitchen hoping my mother would 
wake up and make waffles with raspberry jam and maple syrup. 
But my parents, tired from late Saturday nights, stayed in their 
room with the door shut until noon. Finally, | would pour 
myself a bowl of Cap’n Crunch. 

My parents divorced when I| was twelve and my mother 
moved out. Months passed between her visits and calls. I lived 
in my father and brother’s world of football games and boxer 
shorts. Although I needed someone to do my nails with, and 
talk girl-talk and cry to, all | had of my mother was our 
Art Deco apartment, which she had designed. The navy vel- 
vet and Lucite furniture gave us a place elegant enough to 
appear in several design books, but that didn’t make me feel at 
home there. = 
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1s a scent that becomes yours alone. 





It introduces you, compliments you, pleases you. 
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We made it 
exceptionally quiet. 
However, it still 
produces an 


occasional buzz. 


“America’s 
Viost Appealing Minivan’ 
Two Years In A Row. 


D. Power and Associates 


’ 





The Chrysler Town & Country, for the seconc 
in arow, has been honored with J.D. Powe 
Associates’ prestigious APEAL award. In their ri 


consumer study, Town & Country tied as ‘Ame 


Appealing Minivan’ after its owners 


it on over 100 attributes: So while we 


S insist that it be quiet, we certainly 


mind hearing this sort of noise. 





Thoughts of Home 


A neighbor came over on our first day. “When you’re going to have a 


party,” she said, “just leave notes on everyone’s porch so no one calls the 


police. I know you’re far from home so if you need anything let me know” 


There was no such thing as being late for dinner because 
most nights | ordered from a pile of takeout menus. A “family 
dinner” meant we all ordered from the same restaurant, but 
we still ate separately, each one of us watching television in 
our own bedrooms. | knew the string of delivery men who 
brought our dinners better than any neighbor. 

So I was ready for Gaffield. 

I first saw the house in my junior year when I visited a 
friend who was living there. The street was lined with trees, 
their limbs forming an arch of green above me. The rooms 
were spacious and drenched with sunlight from the many win- 
dows. Two six-year-old girls biked up and down the street 
screaming “Hi Sam” to a white-haired man sitting on his 
porch. He teased them with funny faces as they passed and 
the girls laughed so hard their small bodies shook. | wanted 
to be part of that world. 

When the resident seniors would pass the house on to 
their successors, everyone considered it an enormous favor. | 
was the one to arrange to live there next, and Zoe and Lisa 
were interested. To afford this house we needed a fourth. The 
current Gaffield girls suggested Judy, who they knew was eager 
to move in. Judy and I didn’t like each other even though we 
had many mutual friends and were often at the same parties. 
How could we? A year before, she dated a guy named Josh for 
afew months. Then I did. It turned out he cheated on each of 
us with the other. Josh was out of our lives, but the jealousy 
and resentment lingered. 

“You're a lot alike,” said the mutual friends. “It’s a big 
place, you'll hardly see her,” said Zoe. I wanted the house and 
warily agreed. We took over on a June day after the resident 
seniors graduated. The price for all their furniture and dishes 
was fifty dollars—exactly what they had paid the girls before 
them and the price as long as anyone could remember. 

For the first few weeks, Judy and I made stilted small talk 
when the four of us were together and avoided being left 
alone. One night I was boiling water for tea when Judy came 
into the kitchen to make popcorn. We proceeded in silence 
for several minutes. Finally, she spoke, “This is ridiculous.” 
Startled, I burned my hand on the teapot. “I don’t care about 
Josh anymore.” 

“Me neither,” I said. 

“But,” she paused. “T 
know.” We talked for hours 


with a bowl of popcori 


here are a few things I want to 

g on the wooden countertop 

is. My other friends had 

always dismissed Josh ierk or a phony, but Judy understood 
his allure and the pain 


il April 1998 


It wasn’t until we talked that | realized how much Josh 
had hurt me and how I had buried this hurt inside, a strategy 
I had learned after my parents’ divorce. Neither of them ever 
discussed it with my brother and me. My father acted as if my 
mother was just away on a business trip. On our occasional 
visits together, my mother never mentioned her absence or 
asked how I felt about the way my life had changed. I simply 
wasn’t used to talking about what bothered me. 

I was expecting just to live with my uneasiness about 
Judy until she spoke up that night in the kitchen. It felt so 
good to say what I wanted and stop pretending things were 
fine. When Zoe and Lisa came home and found us together, 
they began talking quickly, trying to break through an awk- 
wardness that was no longer there. 

“It’s okay,” Judy interrupted. “We talked about every- 
thing.” The four of us had already lived in the same house for 
almost a month but that night marked the real beginning of 
our life together. We started to develop routines and rituals. 
We had bagel breakfasts, walked to class together, grocery 
shopped on Wednesday nights. On rainy days, the house had 
a woody, earthy smell; returning from school, | would count 
the slickers on the porch railing to see who was home. In the 
fall and winter, Sunday dinner was Carmen’s pizza, and in the 
spring we barbecued on the porch. But the best time was 
meeting at home at the end of each day. 

One night I was late for dinner because I had a meeting 
with my American Literature professor. On my way home, | 
imagined Lisa, who loved to cook, at the stove in our huge 
square kitchen and Judy, who preferred to watch, asking, “Isn’t 
Michele’s class over at five?” I walked faster. The second porch 
step made its familiar comforting sigh as my foot landed on it. 

“We were worried,” said Judy when I walked in. Every- 

one was in her seat at the table beside the large bay window. 
The fourth chair was empty with a place set. My shoulders 
relaxed. I was back in my spot. 
We weren't just a foursome. We had a neighbor, Jane, who 
came over on our first day there with her two young daugh- | 
ters. “When you're going to have a party,” she said, “just leave 
notes on everyone’s porch so no one calls the police.” Then 
she wrote down her name and number. “I know you're far from 
home so if you need anything let me know.” 

In New York, contact with my neighbors consisted of a 
nod or guarded smile in the elevator, but Jane talked to me. 
“Did you finish that paper on Hemingway?” or “How was Lisa’s | 
date?” she would ask, remembering what I had told her the > 
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Thoughts of Home 


We would spend the afternoon in the living room by the brick fireplace 


on the plump blue velour sofa. We talked about everything from what we 


were learning about our majors to what we were learning about sex 


week before. Most afternoons her daughters were playing out- 
side when I got home. They would yell my name when I 
passed, racing over to show me a new dress or an art project. 

Russell, our landlord, who lived nearby, still wore the 
tie-dyed clothes popular in the sixties when he was a student 
at Northwestern. He was always the first person to arrive at 
our parties and the last to show up when the heating broke 
down or a fuse blew. 

As seniors with most of our credits complete, we didn’t 
feel guilty about cutting our afternoon classes. We would walk 
down the alley to buy tomato soup and Twizzlers at the deli 
and rent movies from the video store. We would spend the 
afternoon in the living room by the brick fireplace on the 
plump sofa covered in blue velour worn to the color of a spring 
sky. We talked about everything, from what we were learning 
from our majors to what we were learning about sex. I knew 
whose boyfriend liked red lingerie and whose preferred none. 
When my boyfriend said, “Don’t tell anyone,” the Gaffield 
girls didn’t count. I saw them as an extension of myself; noth- 
ing I told them would go beyond our circle. 

The morning I turned 22, I heard them coming up to 
my room at 6 A.M. The walls of my third-floor bedroom were 
thin enough to hear the squirrel who lived in our attic, Lisa 
laughing on the second floor, and my roommates returning 
from classes or a night out. That day they sang Happy Birth- 
day as they climbed the stairs. They decorated the door of my 
tiny closet with pink balloons and gave me a new journal, a 
box of my favorite Bic pens, and a key chain with an engraved 
charm dangling from it with my initials on one side and 
“Gaffield” on the other. The sun barely glowed in the sky, but 
we were up, gathered around the wooden table eating bagels 
and chocolate cupcakes. 

The bookends of my days were the hours sitting around 
that table. At times like that I would feel that we had become 
a kind of family. I realized family doesn’t have to be your rela- 
tives—family means that your life is part of someone else’s, 
like sections of hair that need each other to form a braid. 
Often I would race upstairs to my journal to record these 
scenes. When I did, I would hear Zoe say “Another chapter,” 
referring to the book on Gaffield that they always said I would 
write. Most of the entries ended with “This won’t last forever.” 

But in some ways it has—just a different kind of forever. 


Seven years later, we all live in New York and try to see each 


oth ry few we ent two nights before her wed- 
ue rter | had worn at mine. 


yn which I wrote “The 


Gaffield Garter” in indelible ink. As the first of us to marry, I 
decided to pass my garter along. I know sisters who have such 
wedding traditions. My old roommates are my sisters. 

“One more wedding and we can open that envelope,” I 
said. During finals in college, punchy from too many hours of 
studying, we had made predictions. We wrote a list of ques- 
tions: who will be the first to get married, the last, how many 
children will we each have, who will wed their college 
boyfriend. We put the answers in an envelope that we could 
not open until we were all married. In the meantime, | kept it 
in my fireproof box with my passport and birth certificate. 
And later my marriage license. 

“T said Michele’s would be the first wedding,” said Judy. 

“Let’s just open it,” said Zoe, who was still single. “Did 
you write that mine would be the last?” She paused. “ "Cause I 
think I did.” So did I. So much has stayed the same since we 
wrote our questions and answers, yet so much has changed. In 
college I would often wake to see Judy’s boyfriend eating 
Frosted Flakes on the sofa and run into Zoe’s in the bathroom 
in the middle of the night. Today I don’t know their men as 
much as I know about them. Huddled over coffee and Sunday 
brunch, | hear details the men would not want me to know. 
Not everything, though. Now, I keep some things from my 
friends. We all do. ; 

Occasionally we talk about visiting Gaffield, but we 
haven't. I don’t want the house to be different from my mem- 
ories. When I was sixteen | visited the pool where I swam my 
first full lap at the age of four. The pool seemed small and 
dreary and all its magic drained out of my memory. I don’t 
want this to happen to Gaffield, and I don’t want to see other 
people’s jackets hanging on the porch railing or another car | 
parked in the alley. 

We don’t need to see that creaky house—it is inside | 
each of us. One mention of Gaffield and all our faces relax 
with a softness usually reserved for remembering a first love. 
Recently, when I was giving blood, | felt faint and had to look 
away from the needle. “Think of something pleasant,” said the 
nurse. “Like the Caribbean or ice cream.” Like Gaffield’s 
rainy-day smell or the softness of the blue sofa. Like seeing the — 
curly numbers come into focus as I hurried down our street 
and ran up our porch steps. That’s my something pleasant, 
now and always. = 


Michele Bender is a New York—based writer whose personal 
essays have appeared in The New York Times, Glamour, and 


several fitness magazines. 
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Midcentury designs are all the 
rage these days. We begin our review with 
some icons from the fifties 
EpitorR: ELIZABETH MAYHEW 
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1. George Nelson’s 
Asterisk clock 
from 1950, | 
$700. Through 
Gary Dias: 
718-624-3222. 

2. Rosewood and 
aluminum chest 

by George Nelson, 
1955, $6,800. 


212-219-3022. 

3. Eames molded- 
fiberglass rocker 
from 1951, 
$1,000. At 
Modern One: 
213-651-5082. 
4.&5. Reissues 
of Robsjohn- 
Gibbings 1950s 
designs in walnut: 
armoire, $8,000; 
armchair, 
$2,715. From 
Bexley Heath: 
800-954-7776. 

6. Sori Yanagi’s 
1956 Butterfly 
stool is still made, 
$355. At the 
MoMA Design 
Store: 
800-793-3167. 

7. Poul 
Henningsen’s 
Artichoke lamp has 
been in production 
since 1958, 
$4,658. 

At Scandinavian 
Design: 
212-755-6078. 

8. Isamu Noguchi’s 
1954 wire-based 
table, $1,450. 

At Boomerang 

for Modern: 
619-239-2040. 

9. Arne Jacobsen’s 
Egg chair from 
1957, $2,000. 

At Regeneration: 
212-741-2102. 
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hundreds oj 3.2-liter 24-valve V-6 develops 





intake manifold a stout 225 horsepower at 
high-p ligital configurations 6300 rpm on regular fuel. 
engineering and can be tested Our all-new 2.7-liter 












testing capability has led to instead of only two or three. 24-valve 
extraordinary gains in engine Or how much can be learned aluminum, base 
performance for the all-new when computer simulations V-6 generates 
Dodge Intrepid. Consider, for accurately predict the an amazing 
example, how much can be behavior of gases in the 200 horsepower 


achieved combustion chamber. at 5800 rpm on regular fuel — 


when The proof, more horsepower per liter 





of course, is in the than any other regular-fuel 





hardware, and V-6 available today. 

the hardware You can’t get that kind of 
shines. power from a lump of coal. 
Our all- 


new dluminum 





— Intrepid '\') The New Dodge 


/) 
For more information, call I1-800-4-A-DODGE 
or visit our Web site at www.4cadodge.com 














.2-liter gem. 


Always use seat belts. Remember a backseat ts the safest place for children 
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By the sixties, bright colors, 


bold forms, and alternative materials like 


plastic and fiberglass took over 
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1. Herman Miller 
for the Home is | 
making pillows 
from reissued 

60s fabrics by 
Alexander Girard, 
from $150. Call 
800-646-4400. 
2. Angelo 
Mangiarotti’s 





Venetian glass 
Saffo lamp from 
1967, $1,200. 

At Crosby Studio: 
212-941-6863. 

3. Vignelli 
stacking plastic 
plates ($7 each) 
and mugs ($8 each) 
from the sixties. ~ 
AtA & J: 
212-226-6290. 

4. Knoll still 
produces Warren 
Platner’s 1966 
steel armchair, 
$1,941. Call 
800-445-5045. 

5. & 6. Arne 
Jacobsen’s 1967 
Cylinda stainless- 
steel coffee and 
tea set, $732, and 
Enzo Mari’s 1969 
Pago-Pago plastic 
vase, $60, are still 
made. At Moss: 
212-226-2190. 

7. 1969 plastic 
Round-up storage 
system by Anna 
Castelli Ferrieri 

stands 40 
inches high, 
$600. At Troy: 
212-941-4777. 
8. California Chair 
is reproducing 
Eero Aarnio’s 
1960s fiberglass 
Gyro chair, $500, 
and Kantarelli 
table, $400. Call 
213-936-2001. 
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; 1. Mario Bellini’s 

% 1977 Cab chair, 
$886. At MoMA 
Design Store: 
800-793-3167. 


In the seventies 
stainless steel, 


cardboard, and quilted 


- | 2. 1977 Atollo 
cotton entc, ed the % | lamp by Vico 
- Magistretti is still 
materials mix as | made, $654. 
At MoMA 
furniture became more Design Store: 
k 800-793-3167. 
: . 
streamlined and 5 3. Mareo Zanuso’ 


1973 table, $2,455. 
At Luminaire: 
800-494-4358. 

4. Updated 


version of a 1972 © 


functional 


Aurora clock, 
$325. Through 
Chrono-Art. Call 
800-328-1895. 
5. Zanotta makes 
a folding clothes 
stand from 1974. 
Through designers. | 
Call M2L: 
800-319-8222. 

6. Earthenware 
pieces fit into 
Helen von Boch’s | 
reissued 1971 | 
sphere, $950. From 
Villeroy & Boch: 
800-VILLEROY. 
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7. Gaetano Pesce’s 
chair builds on his 
quilted designs of 
the 1970s, $2,860. 
From Cassina: 
800-770-3568. 

8. Achille 
Castiglioni’s 1979 
folding table is 
still produced, 
$326. At MoMA 
Design Store: 
800-793-3167. 

9. 1972 cardboard 
chair and stool by 
Frank Gehry, 
$7,300. 

At Forty-One: 
212-343-0935. 














News 


A a Bi S/ YLUTION “Our shop is about help- 


ing people get organized 


in their home fice,” says Adrienne Palmer, partner in the first 
An in outlet, in New York City, of the Swedish stationer Ord4 
nin. & Reda. In fact, the company name means “neat and tidy” inl 


Swedish. Originally a bookbindery, the family-run company pays 
great attention to detail, gluing facing pages in each bound notebook 
by hand. There’s something for practically every taste—lighthearted 
photo albums covered with stick-figure drawings of grinning boys and 
girls that seem like they were designed especially for kids (left, 
$28.50); Mondrian-motif diaries ($6.25); old-fashioned pots of ink 
($4.50); playful greeting cards (below left, $2 each); professional- 
looking archive boxes for videos or CDs ($13.95 to $35.95); and no- 
nonsense binders that hold up to 80 business cards ($34.95). 
Everything comes in eight vibrant colors and is made with biodegrad- 
able plastics, natural dyes, and nontoxic glues. Ordning & Reda, 253 


Columbus Ave.; 212-799-0828. Beth Sherman 





HIDDEN TREASURE In designing the Miho Museum in Shi- 


garaki, Japan—located in a forested 
nature preserve twenty minutes outside Kyoto—the American architect I.M. Pei was 
inspired by a Chinese legend that tells of a fisherman who discovers a hidden paradise 
lost in time. After driving up a mountain road, visitors to the newly opened museum 
must walk through a tunnel, cross over a bridge, and trek up a hill to reach their desti- 
nation. Nearly 80 percent of the concrete structure is buried underground to meet local 
environmental regulations. The museum’s roofline recalls irimoya, the hipped roofs com- 


mon to Japanese buildings, and is sculpted from a steel-and-glass space frame that chan- 


nels daylight into the museum’s limestone-clad lobby and walkways, which lead to 
galleries at the ends of the building. The north wing is devoted to Japanese art; the 
south wing displays rare antiquities tracing the silk route from China to ancient Rome. 
T! tal collection belo to the Shumei family, leaders of the religious order 
Shinji Shumeikai, which teaches that spiritual fulfillment is achieved through beauty in 
Pei’ monious orchestration of architecture and landscape powerfully 

Miho Museum is open March 15 through June 10, September 


8 82-3411. Deborah K. Dietsch 
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THE TITANIUM-STRENGTHENED 
LIFESHINE FINISH. 


Oupermode!s should look as good in 3O years. 











They may be gorgeous, but supermodels are not impervious to aging. Which lends our titanium-strengthened 
a C c C C 


, y at 4 wares o ne o ap eS 1 5 
polished-brass faucets a rather unfair advantage. You see, they're guaranteed for life 


Lire 
Ee r 


ea eee against corroding, fading and tarnishing. Even better, non-tarnish means they require 


far less effort to keep their good looks. Sound lovely? To hear more, G MOEN 


we invite you to call I-SOO-BUY-MOEN, or visit www.moen.com. | BUY IT FOR LOOKS. BUY IT FOR LIFE.” 
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EXH] TIONS Washington, DC, March 29-— 


July 12 Revel in more than 260 

¥& works by Alexander Calder, the master of playful studies in 
7 motion, such as Aluminum Leaves, Red Post, 1941 (1), at a retro- 
: spective at the National Gallery of Art. Call 202-737-4215. 
Baltimore, MD, January 10—March 29 This Federal side 

chair (2) crafted by Enrico Liberti around 1940 reveals the ex- 
quisite detailing found in miniatures. The Homewood House 
Museum displays dollhouse furniture and other small-scale pieces in 
“Small, Smaller, Smallest: Adults’ Delight, Children’s Enchantment.” 
Call 410-516-5589. New York, April 2—June 14 Sévres, the com- 
pany that epitomized luxurious French porcelain in the 18th and 19th 
centuries, now commissions international artists to design contem- 


porary works. Mathilde Brétillot, who created Excelsior 





(3) in 1996, is one of 40 artists represented 
in “Art and Industry” at the American 
Craft Museum. Call 212-956-3535. Wash- 
ington, DC, April 11—June 22 Learn 
about the Harlem Renaissance of the 1920s 
in “Rhapsodies in Black” at the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art. Aaron Douglas’s The Prodigal 


2 









career of the Bay Area artist whose early sculptures, such as Chester, 


from the First Dynasties” at the Dayton Art Institute. Call 937-223-5277. 


SHOWS Chicago, May 1-3 Aaron Galleries 


offers Herman Menzel’s The Breakwater, 

1938 (7), at the Chicago International Antiques & Fine Art 
Fair. Call 800-677-6278. New York, March 31—April 8 
John Hall’s black-and-white photographs of a 15th-century 
village in Nepal (8) are on sale at Beadleston Gallery to ben- 
efit the Kathmandu Valley Preservation Trust. Call 212-371- 
1845. Philadelphia, April 17-19 Eric Schmehl’s cherry and 
bamboo love seat (9) is at the Philadelphia Furniture & Fur- 
nishings Show. Call 215-440-0718. New York, March 27— 
April 1 Liza Hyde brings panels depicting a 19th-century flower cart (10) 
the International Asian Art Fair. Call 212-642- 
New York, April 15—25 The sale of Evelyn 


ler’s nature photography at Winston Wachter 


10 


\rt raises funds for breast cancer research. 
Il 212-327-2526. Los Angeles, May 1-3 
ei La ¢ \ner Antiques Show. Call 


istina B. Wilson 





Son, 1927 (4), and other works show the influence of jazz on 
African-American art. Call 202-639-1700. Brooklyn, NY, 
May 8—August 23 “Masters of Color and Light” draws on the 
Brooklyn Museum of Art’s extensive collection of paintings 
from the American watercolor movement, including Childe 
Hassam’s Sunday Morning Appledore, 1912 (5). Call 718-638-5000. 

San Francisco, March 13—July 7 San Francisco Museum of Modern 
Art’s “Sargent Johnson: African-American Modernist” covers the 


1931 (6), reflect pride in his race. Call 415-357-4000. Dayton, OH, 


from the tombs of the first emperor—come to the states for “Eternal China—Splendors 


ALDER/ARTISTS RIGHTS 


TATE OF ALEXANDER ¢ 


1998 ES 


OLLECTION OF JEAN LIPMAN, ¢ 
NEW YORK); HOMEWOOD HOUSE MUSEUM; AMERICAN CRAPT MUSEUM; BEINECKE RARE BOC 
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A leisurely commute. " 
Your home office - a place to motivate your mind. Pier l’s York Desk and 
office accessories produce a comfortable space where creativity and clarity 


a a 
Re 
are encouraged to thrive. This is where brilliant ideas are formed, the et |] woris 
best work is done and the greatest rewards are earned. Find everything i 4 


you need for a successful work environment at Pier 1 Imports. 











Visit Pier 1 to find the York Desk, Angara Seating Collection, home office accessories and so much more. 


For the store nearest you, call 1-800-447-4371 or visit us at our web site: www.pierl.com 
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sh take on common materials. 


‘ethinks everyday objects 
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sneled calling” eseolWal 
paneled ceiling, Says Walz. 


fix it up—there was no heat, electricity, or 
] } 

Pp 1g—and they agreed to rent it to me 

I r shortest lease, which is twelve years.” 





Here he stands at a paint-splattered 
table, surrounded by the latest samples of his 
fabric line for DesignTex and pale white 
shards of Corian. He approaches design from 
point of view, constantly 


IStS 


experi- 


menting with materials. Others might think 








f Corian only for countertops, but Walz 
Paso Soe yp en fill Lh Sheetal 
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Modus Operandi 


e Create several furniture 






clusters in a room, because 





people like to talk in small 





groups. I don’t subscribe to 








the idea of automatically ar- 








ranging furniture around a 
TV ora fireplace or a window. 





If you're trying to have a con- 






versation, those things can be 







distracting. 






e Pull the furniture away 
able CO 


walk around the perimeter of 


from the wall. Being 






a room creates a sense Of 





circulation. 






e If you need a home office, 






don’t immediately worry 






about how you can hide it. In- 
stead, thmk about what would 
give you pleasure as you do 
your job. If 


worker, you might need visual 






you're a sloppy 






baffles so the mess doesn’t in- 






fect the rest of the house. 
e Bathrooms don’t have to 






be big to be luxurious. Choose 





materials like stone and teak 
that can handle 


Handles are important. Fau- 






humidity. 






cets should feel good when 







you touch them. 
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° Nese pull a color scheme 





Tt Or a paint- 
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ere is a point in life when things start to fall into place. Let everything around you refle 
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About Books 


HOUSE BOUIE® 


Spring brings beautiful new books that will satisfy your curiosity about 


other people’s houses and help you improve your own 


By CECILE SHAPIRO 























With The Style Sourcebook (Stewart, Tabori & 
Chang; $49.95) Judith Miller, an antiques expert who 
lives in England, sets out to invent a new kind of 









design reference, one that doesn’t just tell us abour) 
every kind of material used in decorating over the cen- 


turies 





fabrics, wallpapers, flooring, paints, tile, and) 
trimmings—but shows us actual samples of patterns on 
the market and gives their prices and sources. Let’s say 
we are looking for flooring. We read up on wood, mat- 
ting, carpets, sheet flooring; we decide that vinyl might’ 
work best in our remodeled kitchen; we find a pattern) 
we like; and we pick up the phone and order what we 
need from the manufacturer (many of whom are) 
American), whose addresses and phone numbers are’ 
listed. This book also offers a wealth of information) 
about how changing manufacturing methods affected | 
design (for instance, the introduction of the Jacquard 





loom), the origins of popular symbols (the fleur-de-lis), 





to 





Melanie Molesworth and the rise of popular styles (wallpaper simulating 






photography by Tom Leighton 










architectural elements). If you are a reader of House 
Beautiful, you will be intrigued with this book. 

In The Sensual Home (Rizzoli, $39.95) Ilse Craw- 
ford, editor of Elle Decoration in the United Kingdom, 
is promoting a lifestyle rather than a decorating style. 
She urges all kinds of comforts in 
the home, suggesting we banish) 
noisy electrical appliances, purify | 
the air with indoor plants, buy or 
grow fragrant flowers, indulge in 
linen sheets, enjoy silence as well 
as good music. In short, we are to 
cater to all five senses. Look in this 
book, with its suedelike cover and 
its photographs of quietly lit rooms, 


Inside details: 





for ways of enhancing the am- 


A floating biance of your own home. 
staircase looks If you don’t already stop 
sculptural ina — at yard sales and flea markets, 


town house from Melanie Molesworth’s lively Junk 
London Living. Style (Stewart, Tabori @ Chang, 


Tee ee In Junk Style, $27.50) may convince you to 
Fatrics= Pais: lpaper- “Gies Ficorina 
SS SS == an industrial lo so. The shotogra ohs by Tom 
Spam meaa ot eo oe eae 
Bet ° ae sink and an Leighton show how you can deco- 


ashtray with rate for visual impact without 
blue decoration — spending a lot of money: a country 


find new uses. kitchen is (Continued on page 52) 
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By MARGARET KENNEDY 

Minutes after receiving a gift certificate to mark my 
fifteenth year at House Beautiful, | am at Louis 

Vuitton choosing the perfect small soft- 
sided suitcase. “Fill this out,” says 
the manager, handing me a form | \ 
while writing up the transaction. 
“We're having a drawing for a trip on 
the Queen Elizabeth 2.” I complete the 
entry blank, automatically crumple it up 
a bit as my mother has always advised, 
then toss it into the fishbowl. Two months 
later, | learn | have won. Fantastic! My pre- 

sent has appreciated into a transatlantic cross- 

ing for two (with return from London by air) and given me 

a glamorous reason to pack my new bag. 

The middle of December turns out to be the only time | 
can schedule the trip. When my husband, Eugene, reluctantly 
has to decline, | invite my mother. “You want me to go?” she 
asks incredulously, not hesitating a second before adding: 
“When do we leave?” 

We set sail on the QE2 against a backdrop of New York’s 
skyline sparkling with Christmas lights. “Look, we’ve got three 
portholes,” I note happily, inspecting our quarters. Originally 
first class when the now one-class ship was launched in 1967, our 


cabin has sleek blond built-in furnishings. The modern bath- 


. 


om is bird’s-eye ple and marble, with an Art Deco edge. 
We barely have time t eX] ‘lore the quarterdeck and take 
with cucuml lwicl before donning our life vests 
ifety drill. 7 mic publicity blitz insures our 
-hergs are countered with 

eal the spring thaw. 

OV nough 


a deck chair by day and plied with caviar at night? 
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QUEEN FOR AW Eris 


Who minds a rough sea when you're tucked into 










life boats,” explains the drill master. 
“T can’t believe you're here,” I tell 
James Villas when my mother and I are 
introduced to him at dinner in the Queens 
Grill. Before the trip I had been advised to 
call this food writer and QE2 fanatic, and 





here he is, on his 60th voyage. He’s writing a 
novel that takes place on the ship and is coax- 
ing veteran crew members to recall their most colorful tales. 

Clocks are set back one hour each night. Never have I 
felt such a luxurious sense of time. We awake that first day 
just before lunch and scan the schedule of activities slipped 
under our door. “Scrabble at two-thirty,” my mother reads with 
anticipation. She competes in tournaments and hopes to find 
other enthusiasts. Alas, when I play with her in the lounge 
we only snare a few beginners. If bridge had been her game, as 
it is my mother-in-law’s, she could have joined several fiercely 


competitive tables. She tries and enjoys a daily lesson in Ori- 





ental brush painting—learning to vary the pressure to depict 
stalks of bamboo or quince blossoms. 

Attending the chief engineer’s briefing, | hear about sta- 
bilizers and discover they fold out like flaps on an airplane and 
are controlled by a gyroscope. Four pairs of fifteen-foot fins move 


up and down to steady the roll of the liner. A desalination > 
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plant converts seawater to fresh, producing 1,000 tons a day. 

| sl LOW 
despite the sun is windy, cold, and damp. I find only Gary, the 
Florida-based sports director, shivering in a lightweight jacket 
not made for winter at sea. We volley for a few minutes until 


up for a paddle tennis tournament on deck, which 


Irene, a young Swiss woman, arrives to play, and he gratefully 
ducks inside to get warm. The few shuffleboard zealots are bun- 
dled up—the women in fur coats with Hermés scarves knot- 
ted firmly around their heads. A group of kids on a scavenger 
hunt run by looking for “someone who lives on the ship.” 

Even in windswept conditions, | love walking a mile on 
the boat deck every day, not minding the eerie disorientation 
when fog blurs the distinction between sea and sky. In the 
middle of the Atlantic, the weather turns so rough the cap- 
tain forbids going out on the slippery decks. Washing my hair 
in the shower while the ship lurches is a challenge. You have 
to hold on to keep from being thrown out. In the gym, step- 
class is cancelled for fear of falling off. | do a treadmill mile 
next to Linda who, I discover, lives exactly one block away 
from me in New York. 

We meet the captain at a reception. The next morning 
I see the moment recorded alongside dozens of others in the 
photo shop. I can’t resist buying a book, Ocean Pictures, which 
is filled with similar snaps of movie stars and celebrities from 
the 1940s. They look so chic—where was my fox boa? On 
evenings when dinner is black tie, only a few couples conjure 
up the glamour of this vanished era. Unfortunately, too many 
women aboard equate elegance with rampant sequins. 

Food in the Queens Grill is delicious. Having learned 
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Continued from page 48 


enlivened by a silvery display of outmoded aluminum pots and 
pans, mismatched but shapely utensils are framed like works of 
art. Here’s encouragement to put a host of what-have-yous to 
imaginative new uses. 

Almost all the houses in Lisa Lovatt-Smith’s London Liv- 
ing (Watson-Guptill, $35) are those of self-assured eccentrics, 
most connected with the arts, fashion, or design, all intensely 
personal. An artist who lives in a Victorian house on a quiet 
square has painted his basement kitchen pink and red, his stu- 
dio turquoise, the top floor blue and white. An architect who 
makes industrial materials creates a dazzling kitchen by cover- 
ing walls, cabinets, and counters with patterned stainless steel. 
These places—30 in all—work because they are done with 
great conviction. Prepare to be inspired. 

Irish Georgian (Stewart, Tabori & Chang; $27.50), which 
joins half a dozen other titles in the World Design series, 
focuses on the simple, unpretentious domestic architecture of 
lreland between the late-18th and mid-19th centuries. Author 
eh 


i itl 


rr Vr “toa nr ar merc ¢: C 
ert Ypma selects a prosperous owner’s farmhouse; a grand 


legant city house; a villa, smaller than a 


ss refined; a 


working man’s cottage with 


ingenious house mas- 























the QE2 consumes 3 percent of the world’s supply of caviar, 
sample my share. The simplest dishes are best: rack of lamb 
broiled salmon, Chateaubriand, and for a treat, bitterswee 
chocolate soufflé cooled with melting whipped cream. 

Sitting in the second row of the nightclub, my moth 
is mesmerized by the troupe of attractive young singers an 
dancers who have choreographed samplings of Broadway hi 
into a zippy show. Another night, hand-lettered posters wi 
balloons floating above proclaim “Welcome to the QE2 Prom. 
It’s an excuse for Wayne Fontana and his rock band to take 
back to the sixties. But Wayne is late, as he’s just had a bout 
seasickness. The rocking and reeling of the ship propels the 
twisting passengers from side to side on the dance floor. 

Waking up to the sounds of docking in Southampton, | 
suddenly realize five days have passed and I never even opened 
any of the books I’ve brought. My mother’s first glimpse of Lon- 
don—ever—is snowy and festive. We visit museums and shop 
for Bath Oliver biscuits. Although my unflappable friend Susie’s 
nannyless three children are staging a “rebellion,” she produces 
a brilliant dinner party with quintessentially British wild boar 
stew and sticky toffee pudding—both heavenly firsts for me. 
Sugarplum fairies in the English National Ballet’s modern Nut 
cracker pirouette enchantingly in pink and black “licorice” 
tutus. The next morning we jet back to reality. “What did you 
like best?” I later ask my mother. “The serenity of being on the 
water,” she decides. For me, it was a moment suspended. I'd rel- 
ished the way of the turtle, instead of my usual hare. m= 


Visit our Web site at http://homearts .com/mail/hbpeggy.htm 


querading successfully as an ancient temple. All were influ- 
enced by Palladio’s designs, sometimes seen by their architects 
on a Grand Tour, sometimes by virtue of pattern books includ- 
ing plans and details. Craftsmanship in Ireland was at a high 
point during this period, and furnishings were kept sparse, 
revealing the carefully carved woodwork and plaster. 
Virginia has more than a 1,000 houses listed on the 
National Register of Historic Places, and at least as many more 
on the state’s registry. But relatively few are regularly open to | 
the public. In Virginia Country (Simon & Schuster, $45), Betsy - 
Wells Edwards and photographer Taylor Dabney invite us into 
27 houses built between 1690 and 1860 that remain in private 
hands, many of them occupied by direct descendants of the 
original owners. We see such houses as Tuckahoe, the virtually 
unaltered boyhood home of Jefferson; Staunton Hill, built in 
1848, a Gothic Revival mansion with a widely admired set of 
staircases; and the 1758 Mount Airy, whose architect also 
designed Mount Vernon, constructed of soft local sandstone 
that detractors said would not last a generation. It has lasted, of 
course, long after many mansions built of wood are gone. = 


To order these books, call 800-BooKs-Now, ext. 1108. 
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INSIDE HOWST@R 


Texas can-do builds a city of raucous amusements and astonishing art 


By VANCE 


It’s an exhilarating sight, this gleaming Oz ris- 
ing improbably from a Gulf Coast marshland, 
this city of contradictions—futuristic and old- 
fashioned, ramshackle and refined. A free- 
wheeling boomtown, Houston is the boastful 
originator of Texas can-do and know-how that 
first put a man on the moon and an air- 
conditioned dome over a sports stadium. It is 
ilso an arts center that has lavishly housed its 
museums, symphony, opera, theater, and ballet 
companies. In population Houston is now the nation’s fourth 

n the triumvirate of New York, Los 


irgest city, gaining 


A Y 
geles, and \ 


hicago with an increasingly international mix 
res, accent on the Latin and Asian. And 
nd—the construction cranes 


s to count—Houston is at 


vise from top left: The downtown skyline, from a freeway perspective; Vaquero, by artist 
a tapas bar, has brought new flavor to old Market Square; midcentury finds at As Is; 
f early Houston; Renzo Piano’s louvered roof for the Menil Collection. Center above: 


ct Row Houses. Center below: The silvery Contemporary Arts Museum. 
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last turning some attention 
to its delicate 19th-century 
core, bringing entire blocks 
back to life. Having sur- 
vived a brief but sobering 
economic shakedown at 
the beginning of the de- 
cade, Houston is growing 
into its complicated, cos- 
mopolitan self. 

You don’t so much arrive in this sprawling city, which 
lacks a definite, magnetic center, as you circulate through and 
around it in a dizzying freeway swirl, catching glimpses of sky- 
line, acres of pine-scented parks and greenbelts, outrageous 
amounts of concrete clutter, and billboard braggadocio: 
“Welcome to Space City! ‘Houston’—First Word Spoken 
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Interior designers have toyota 
recognized not only the 
need for light, but the 
absolute importance of its 
source. Mottahedeh is 
introducing an 
extraordinary collection 
of lamps, as stunning as 
any in the world. It consists 
of a pot-pourri of shapes: 
from our classic ginger jars 
and trumpet vases to brass 
and porcelain candlesticks 
to our exuberant and 
joyous figurines. A 
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not it is illuminated. 


Mottahedeh’s superb 
porcelain and matchless 
designs can now brightly 
punctuate your home. BB ito 
are like fine jewelry for any 
room. See our lamps as 
they bring light to 
outstanding stores across 


rdsopeetaloyee 


Call 1-800-242-3050 

to find the store nearest you. 
Mottahedeh and Co., Inc. 
225 Fifth Avenue 

New York, NY 10010 
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Bring home IMOLe than porcelain. 
Bring home an entire country. 


Vista Alegre’s Ca radana is a picture 

















of the heart and soul of Portugal, mixing 
the courage of exploration with 
devotion to the home. 
Ornate and simple all 
at once, Caradana 
holds fast to 
Portugal’s 800- 
year design 
tradition. 
Vista Alegre, 
Portugal’s 
leading 
dinnerware 
maker since 
1824, has 
made its 
porcelain to be as 
brilliant and beautiful Ns 
in your oven and 
dishwasher as it is on your ' 
table. See the world of Vista Alegre’s ~ 
value at fine stores. For a store near you, 


call 1-800-244-4741. 
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225 Fifth Avenue New York, New York 10010 





from the Moon!”. Though the critic Ada Louise Huxtable 
has observed that Houston’s more notable downtown archi- 
tecture is best appreciated from the freeways—particularly 





the “shifting geometry” of Philip Johnson’s thrilling Pennzoil 
towers—other pleasures of the city are not made for distant, 
behind-the-wheel perspective. As car-crazed as any other 
American city, Houston is also surprisingly hospitable to 
pedestrian traffic, especially on certain downtown blocks and 
in such neighborhoods as West University and Montrose. To 
know Houston you must park the car and venture forth on 
bicycle or on foot, down tree-shaded streets filled with cafés 
and antiques shops, art galleries and coffee houses. The most 
historic blocks—some in ruin, some rehabilitated—will 
transport you all the way back to Houston’s origins. 

That any settlement actually took root in this soggy soil 
is remarkable. As Tommy Thompson wrote in his true-crime 
bestseller Blood and Money, “There was no real reason for 
Houston even to exist .. . [sitting] inland fifty miles from the 
Gulf of Mexico, on a relentlessly flat swamp, threaded by 
muddy bayous on whose banks sunned water moccasins.” But 
in August of 1836, a few months after Texas won indepen- 
dence from Mexico on the San Jacinto battlefield a few miles 
from present-day downtown, two brothers from New York, 
Augustus and John Allen, made their way up Buffalo Bayou 


to establish a trading post. It 
would balloon into the city of 
Houston, named for one of the 





heroes of Texas independence 
and a statesman of national stature, General Sam Houston. 

From late spring until early fall, the place is a hothouse, 
ideal for orchids and mosquitoes but repellent to all but the 
hardiest human beings, as the first Houstonians must have 
been. Talk about can-do: Almost immediately, plans were 
made to dredge the bayou south to the gulf, an audacious task 
that some have compared to the building of the Panama 
Canal. The Houston Ship Channel, a fifty-mile path to the 
sea, opened in 1914 at about the same time that oil began 
gushing in from East Texas fields, securing the city’s fortunes 
and spawning the myth (and occasional reality) of the instant 
millionaire. Today Houston is the second busiest port in the 
nation, and its core petroleum and shipping economy has 
expanded to include education, medicine, aeronautics, and 
the arts. All pursued in air-conditioned comfort, of course 
(it’s not a joke to suggest that Houston, perhaps the most 
extravagantly air-conditioned city on the planet, would have 
fainted dead away without the invention). 

Its growth has been rapid and willy-nilly, unencum- 


bered by zoning or any real city planning. The various > 


A capital of art and commerce—and of well-satisfied appetites, clockwise from left: Barnett Newman’s 


Broken Obelisk outside Rothko Chapel; the stylish sanctuary of the new Mark’s restaurant; warehouse quarters of 


the daring DiverseWorks arts space; Stelzig of Texas’s saddle and tack shop; the glassed-in rain forest of the 


Cockrell Butterfly Center; cheery, cacophonous lunchtime at Irma’s Mexican restaurant. 
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City File 


As you drive in a dizzying freeway swirl, you glimpse billboard braggadocio: 
“Welcome to Space City! ‘Houston’ —First Word Spoken from the Moon!” 


results come as a shock to visitors, whose jaws drop at some 
of the juxtapositions that residents have become accustomed 
to: office towers looming over residential developments, ele- 
mentary schools abutting strip shopping malls, churches shar- 
ing zip codes with cocktail lounges. On once-exclusive streets 
such as Westmoreland Avenue, turreted Victorian villas and 
colonnaded porches look out on unkempt apartment com- 
plexes and weedy vacant lots. How could a city so blessed let 
this happen? Fierce independent spirit is the answer you get-— 
it’s not for nothing that the Republic of Texas was born on 
that nearby battlefield. To the myriad zoning proposals and 
city plans brought before Houston’s city councils over the 
years, the majority voice has been firm: Don’t tell me what I 
can build or where I can build it. Or as a popular bumper 
sticker puts it, Don’t Mess With Texas. 

As natives know and newcomers discover, Houston is 
full of hidden beauty and sophistication, tucked away in quiet 
neighborhoods, on its university campuses, down discreet 
alleyways, behind unassuming doors. Not that you shouldn’t 
enjoy the raucous amusements that grab your eye as you speed 
along—a neon grand piano twirling above the freeway; a life- 
size fiberglass horse rearing up against the silvery wall of 
Transco tower; a giant cowboy boot kicking in the air outside 
a saddlery shop. But coming upon the restrained beauties and 
architectural triumphs of Houston, and dwelling on them, is 
the key to appreciating this city of fast lanes. The arts patron 
Jane Blaffer Owen, whose father brought in one of those gush- 
ers at the start of the century, figured it out years ago: “I’ve 
made a game of finding the oases between the big empty 
spaces,” she says. “There you see all Houston can be.” 

Going in search of your own oases, stay “in the loop,” a 
phrase that has literal meaning in Houston—as in Loop 610, 
the band of freeway encompassing downtown, the universities 
and museums, and the more historically significant neighbor- 
hoods. Consider coming in April, when the city is ablaze with 
azaleas, and the Houston International Festival, a bazaar of 
world music and cuisine (April 18-26; call 713-654-8808), 
pitches tent against a backdrop of skyscrapers. 

DOWNTOWN: There’s more to downtown Houston than its 
sleek skyline—here also are precious remnants of the city’s 
19th-century beginnings and several charming parks. In this 


part of town and others, the best way to get to know the old 

and the new is to take walking tours offered by the Greater 
Houston Preserv ry Alliance (713-216-5000). 

I.M. Pei’s 7 as Commerce Tower (600 Travis 

), the tallest bu as, offers a terrific view from a 


>tvation lane king south and west you’ll 
iphy and its expansion 


it . earth, head north 


on Travis to Market Square, the heart of early Houston’s com- 
mercial district, once bustling with bakeries, banks, and other 
businesses. The Doug Lawing Art Gallery occupies the 1889 
Foley Dry Goods store (214 Travis; 713-222-2025). The Rice 
Hotel, at Main and Travis, went up in 1913, complete with 
cast-iron canopy, roof garden, and rocking-chair balcony. 
After many false starts it is being converted into apartments 
and lofts. The 1907 Harris County Courthouse (1000 Texas 
Ave.) mirrors other courthouse buildings across Texas, grand 
edifices of native limestone or granite, towered or domed, and 
planted on tree-shaded squares. 

A short walk down Smith takes you to the theater dis- 
trict. Looking something like a Cubist castle, the Alley The- 
atre (615 Texas Ave.) won the 1996 Tony Award for best 
regional theater in the country. Jones Hall (615 Louisiana St.) 
is the stately home of the city’s symphony. The Wortham 
Center (550 Prairie Ave.), built for Houston’s opera and bal- 
let companies, offers state-of-the-art stage technology but is, 
alas, a hulking pile of stone. 

Before leaving downtown, enter almost any building and 
descend to the extensive air-conditioned tunnel system that | 
links the various office towers and parking garages. Strange, 
you say, or silly, but on summer days when the temperature | 
nears 100 degrees with 85 percent humidity, the super-chilled | 
tunnels seem neither eerie nor extravagant, only necessary. 
NEIGHBORHOODS: The people who first struck it rich here and 
began to lay out a city may not have had a master plan in 
mind, but they certainly cared about landscaping and they 
knew how to build impressive houses. Though River Oaks is 
considered by many to be the most elite neighborhood, Hous- 
ton’s answer to Beverly Hills, others have more character. 





Courtlandt Place, just west of downtown, is spectacular, 
a long esplanaded block of architectural gems (approach the 
gate and it will open). It comes as no surprise to learn that 
these showplaces and others nearby were built by some of the 
city’s first fortunes, tied to such companies as Texaco. The 
same is true of nearby Lovett Boulevard and Hawthorne 
Street, developed between 1902 and 1911 and in their tattered 
way still redolent of this city’s more genteel days. 

A few blocks to the west, apartment houses and cafés 
dot Montrose Boulevard. Explore the boulevard and the 
streets to either side of it to appreciate the jumble of build- 
ings, residential and otherwise. Some are brand new, others 
are relics of this young city’s past: Victorian cottages, imposing 
Colonial revival facades, World War I]-era churches. 

Farther down Montrose and a few blocks west, you 
come to what must be the two loveliest streets in Houston, 
North and South boulevards, lined with plantation-style 
houses and shaded by live oaks. Mosey awhile down these > 
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City File 


Houston’s growth has been rapid and willy-nilly, unencumbered by 
zoning. Today office towers loom over houses; schools abut shopping malls 


time-warped blocks and you may start craving a mint julep. 

The pace picks up in West University, a few blocks west 
of the neo-Byzantine riches of the Rice University campus. 
Simple little cottages share hedges with some of the city’s 
ambitious new residential architecture, and the democratic 
spirit carries over to the commercial blocks of Times, Sunset, 
and Rice boulevards, lively with cafés, stationers, bakeries— 
and a five-and-dime called Variety Fair that’s been at the same 
location (2415 Rice Blvd.) for half a century. 

That buzz you hear north of Memorial Drive is all about 
the Houston Heights and the West End, where early-20th- 
century bungalows and cottages agreeably bump up against 
artists’ studios and warehouses. The Hiram Butler gallery, a 
crisp, barnlike building at 4520 Blossom, looks across a long 
landscaped lawn from the art dealer’s residence, an 1880 Vic- 
torian. Winding through these modest streets you come upon 
a number of residential structures made of corrugated tin, 
meant to resemble the warehouses from the area’s industrial 
past. The art dealers Fredericka Hunter and lan Glennie 
(owners of the Texas Gallery, 2012 Peden) built the first of the 
tin structures in 1973, starting what some have termed the 
“tin-house” movement. Another kind of metal exterior alto- 
gether is on display at the Beer Can House at 222 Malone, its 
exterior festooned with aluminum-can cut-outs and pop tops. 
Call it folk art, or simply creative recycling. 

MUSEUMS, GALLERIES, AND ART SPACES: The center of Hous- 
ton’s art world is the Menil Collection, built by the legendary 
arts patron Dominique de Menil and recognized by many as 
the finest private museum in the country. Located on a quiet 
few blocks in the Montrose district, the Menil is one of several 
venues in a compound consisting so far of two museums, two 
chapels, and the campus of St. Thomas University. You can’t 
miss the fact that a master design has been imposed on the 
neighborhood—even the simple cottages and bungalows 
along Sul Ross and Branard streets are painted the same shade 
of warm gray. It’s a serene scene, to be sure, but also a bit surreal, 
like a Réné Magritte painting hanging in the Menil Collection. 

The Renzo Piano building that houses the Menil Col- 
lection is an enormous but understated expanse of gray clap- 
board. An intriguing roof of white louvers allows works of art 

nside to be illuminated with natural light. Among the mu- 
seun lections are fine examples of African tribal art and 
painting (1515 Sul Ross; 713-525-9400). 

ni! ©c"ection is the Cy Twombly 


Caller ee 
Galle la paintings and sculpture 


by the Ame h n Italy since 1957. 
The building is a square o pal stone, its fortress 
ettect lightened by a sxe ‘tr breathtaking 
ngineering of natural light ( 3-525-9400). 


Back outside, spread a picnic or take a siesta on the 
great lawn before proceeding a block east to the hexagonal 
Rothko Chapel, conceived as a tribute to the late artist and 
hung with 14 canvases commissioned from him. To call it a 
contemplative space is to understate the powerful effect of the 
building and the art. In front of the chapel, Broken Obelisk, a 
sculpture by Barnett Newman, rises from a reflecting pool 
(3900 Yupon; 713-524-9839). 

Across from the Rothko Chapel is another, the Byzan- 
tine Fresco Chapel Museum, designed by Francois de Menil, 
theatrical repository of 13th-century frescoes rescued from a 
ruin in Cyprus (4011 Yupon; 713-521-3990). 

The venerable Museum of Fine Arts frequently hosts 
blockbuster traveling exhibitions, which sometime over- 
shadow its own curatorial triumphs and important permanent 
collections of photography, European painting and sculpture, 
and classical art (a new building by the architect Rafeo 
Moneo is going up to help house it all). The last MFA expan- 
sion, in 1958, resulted in one of the great modern buildings in 
the country, Ludwig Mies van der Rohe’s glass-and-steel 
Brown Pavilion (1001 Bissonett; 713-639-7300). From it you 
have a view of the Contemporary Arts Museum, rising from 
the corner of Montrose and Bissonnet like a pair of silver 
Mylar billboards (713-284-8250). 

Bayou Bend, the jewel of the MFA, is the former home 
of the late philanthropist Ima Hogg, an astute and passionate 
collector of early American antiques. Some 5,000 pieces— 
including silver, textiles, paintings, and furniture from the 
years 1620 to 1870—are on display. The rooms and fourteen- 


acre gardens may be toured by appointment (1 Westcott; 713- 
639-7750). 





| 
| 


| 
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Don’t be discouraged by the warehouse exterior of © 


Diverse Works; the two art galleries inside are known for some 
of the edgiest work in Houston. The large performance space 
at Diverse Works presents a varied program of dance, theater, 
music, and film (1117 East Freeway, I-10 at North Main; 713- 
223-8346). 

Partly a community service effort that has brought new 
life to one of Houston’s oldest black neighborhoods, Project 
Row Houses is also a sité-specific art installation. The 
integrity of the setting—a stark row of identical early 1900s 
shotgun cottages—lends to the artworks a vivid sense of 
place and time (2500 Holman; 713-526-7662). 

Art of another kind is on display in the Cockrell But- 
terfly Center at the Houston Museum of Natural Science. A 
glassed-in rain forest is home to hundreds of live butterflies, 
fluttering from tree to rock to flower—and sometimes to 
human hand (1 Hermann Circle Drive; 713-639-4629). 


RESTAURAN’ s: [t wasn’t that long ago that Houstonians > 
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SAN FRANCISCO DESIGN CENTER 

April 1-30 

10:00 am - 5:00 pm 

idea house SAN FRANCISCO ‘98 

idea house San Francisco ‘98, the SFDC’s second annual idea 
house is free and open to the public Monday - Friday 10:00am- 
5:00pm. For further information, please phone SFDC at 
(415)490-5800. 


SEATTLE DESIGN CENTER 

April 4 

Design Saturday - Consumer Event 

Offering the public the opportunity to visit Seattle Design Center 
on Saturday from 9 am to 4 pm. The design center hosts a 
fabulous keynote speaker, and professional interior designers 
give presentations on topics ranging from color to furniture 
arranging to kitchen remodeling. Admission is $15 per person. 
Call 800-497-7997 for registration information. 


© MARKETPLACE DESIGN CENTER 


April 8 

9:30am 

Wednesday Breakfast Seminar and 
1998 Fabric Introductions 
Philadelphia, PA 


The Marketplace Design Center will be holding their monthly 
trade seminar on April 8th. Breakfast begins at 9:30 followed by 
a seminar introducing new 1998 fabrics. Trade only. For more 
information, please call 215-561-5000. 


DECORATION & DESIGN BUILDING 
D&D Market ‘98 

May 12 

New York, NY 

At The Window With Lady Caroline Wrey 


A presentation and step-by-step demonstration of the art of cur- 
tain design and proper installation techniques by Lady Caroline 
Wrey, well known design authority and author from England. For 
the trade only. For more information call 212-759-8814. 


BOSTON DESIGN CENTER 
Designer On Call 
Boston, MA 


A free service linking consumers with 70 showrooms through a 
pre-screened network of qualified.designers. Designer on Call 
offers one hour complimentary interior design consultations to 
help demystify the benefits of enlisting a design professional. For 
information or to schedule an appointment, call 617-338-6785. 


Contact the following Design Centers for 
more upcoming events: 

Design Center of the America, Dania, FL - 954-920-7997 

Pacific Design Center, West Hollywood, CA - 1-800-732-3272 











Beacon Hill Standard Time 
Match the unexpected 

in color and texture to the 
neoclassical in design 

and discover'a room with as 
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City F 


Don’t be discouraged by the warehouse exterior of DiverseWorks; the 


two art galleries inside are known for some of.the edgiest work in Houston 


took weekends in New Orleans, simply to eat well. But no 
more; in fact, it’s now more likely to be the other way around, 
with people traveling miles to visit restaurants that have set 
new standards of excellence here, such as the tony Tony’s 
(1801 Post Oak Blvd.; 713-622-6778) and Southwestern- 
flavored Cafe Annie (1728 Post Oak Blvd.; 713-840-1111). 
Fresh on the scene is Mark’s, occupying a former church; Mark 
Cox has emerged as one of Houston’s star chefs with such 
dishes as roasted venison with gingery sweet potatoes, and 
meaty sea scallops over saffron fettuccine. Dinner for two with 
wine, $70 (1658 Westheimer; 713-523-3800). 

Crowd into one of the jolly rooms at Irma’s and let Irma 
Galvin and her sons bring on Mexican lunch specials—the 
chicken mole and spinach enchiladas may be the best in 
town. Lunch for two with iced tea, $30 (22 N. Chenevert; 
713-222-0767). 

Solero, a tapas bar, has nicely taken over a century-old 
building off Market Square. Try the pan-fried red-snapper 
cakes and the mixed grill. Dinner for two with wine, $60 (910 
Prairie; 713-227-2665). 

Goode Company Barbecue is the real Texas thing— 

smoking pits, a patio—smack in the middle of town. Fall- 
apart brisket and ribs you expect to find on the menu, but 
don’t neglect the surprisingly fine duck, pork loin, and turkey 
sausage. Lunch or dinner for two with beer, $12 to $20 (5109 
Kirby; 713-522-2530). 
SHOPPING: Hit or miss in the past, shopping in Houston is on 
the upswing, with new dealers hanging up shingles daily it 
seems, especially along Westheimer and its side streets, 
between Montrose and Shepherd. 

Kay O'Toole Antiques & Eccentricities is probably the 
best antiques shop in town. Cypress armoires and other early 
Louisiana furniture share sunny rooms with their French pre- 
decessors such as rush-bottomed monastery chairs from 
Provence (1921 Westheimer; 713-523-1921). 

Phyllis Tucker Antiques deals in silver and nothing but, 
and her gallery is dazzling. If it’s silver—sterling or coin or 
even plate—here’s where to find it (and find out all about it— 
Tucker’s knowledge of the art is encyclopedic): Georgian can- 
dlesticks, Regency tureens, one-of-a-kind pieces by Georg 
Jensen and any number of 19th-century American silversmiths 
(2919 Ferndale; 713-524-0165). 
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and as the saying goes, they don’t make them like this any- 
more: a clean, well-lighted space for browsing, a comprehen- 
sive inventory, and knowledgeable sales help. Ask owner Karl 
Killian about evening readings and other programs (2421 Bis- 
sonnet; 713-523-0701). 

HOTELS: Houston is oddly lacking in charming hotels—in 
recent years a number have closed or gone into decline— 
though a few still offer a night’s stylish sleep and service. 

The Allen Park Inn, a glorified motel on the edge of 
downtown, is a comfortable and convenient bit of bohemia, 
with nicely landscaped grounds and swimming pool—popu- 
lar with musicians and artists who visit the city. Doubles from 
$80 (2121 Allen Pkwy.; 713-521-9321). 

The former Remington, on its third (and much less 
appealing) name, Luxury Collection Hotel, is about as posh 
as hotels here get—locals like it for tea and for Sunday 
brunch—though its location at the eastern edge of Loop 610 
will add to your driving time. Doubles from $250. (1919 Briar 
Oaks Lane; 713-840-7600 or 800-325-3589). 

And then there’s the Lancaster, perfectly situated down- 
town, across from the Alley Theatre and Jones Hall. The 
twelve-story hotel, built in 1926, feels somehow English, all 
chintz and Edwardian green, and the clicking of heels across 
the lobby’s wooden floor is as soothing as the fragrance of the 
rooms—a perfume of potpourri and paste wax. Ask for a win- 
dow banquette in the bistro downstairs, and watch Houston 
zip by. Doubles from $175 (701 Texas Ave.; 713-228-9500). 
PEOPLE: Stephen Fox, architectural historian and author of 
the American Institute of Architects’ Houston Architectural 
Guide, probably knows every brick and stone of the city. He is 
a reassuring presence on certain streets, toting bags of books to 
and from his office at Rice University, stopping to take note of | 
man-made details that the rest of us would miss. Fox is a fellow | 
of the Anchorage Foundation of Texas, writing on architec-— 
tural history topics. He freely acknowledges that he does not 
live in one of the world’s most beautiful cities. “But it may be 
the most energetic,” he says. “And the most optimistic.” 

As founding board member of the Houston Ballet, 
Louisa Sarofim has been a force in developing the arts in the 





city. Now as successor to the late Dominique de Menil as pres- 
ident of the Menil Foundation, she is in place to help guide 
Houston as it stretches and grows into its role as a more inter- 
national city. “We have a marvelous diversity of population,” 
says Sarofim. “You see it reflected in our museums and in 
dance, music, and theater. The arts give the city its sophisti- 
cation and soul.” s 


Houston native Vance Muse divides his time between 
Texas and Maine. 
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ITALIANS DISCOVER FIG) is 


A festival near Rome reveals how many gardeners are breaking with the old tradition 


of green landscapes and becoming avid collectors of blooming plants 





By 


The classic Italian garden has been a pattern for landscape 
designers since the Renaissance. Of the many visitors influ- 
enced by the clipped green hedges, sculptured stone walls, and 
fountains, Le Nétre, mastermind of 
the grounds at Versailles, was the 
most famous, and Edith Wharton, 
author of Italian Villas and Their 
Gardens, the most eloquent. No one 
admired the formal green and gray 
landscapes more than Wharton, 
who explained them in her book: 
“Though it is an exaggeration to say 
that there are no flowers in Italian 
gardens, yet to enjoy and appreciate 
me must always bear in mind that it is 

The Italian garden does not exist 


This is no doubt partly 
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ers in so hot and dry a climate, and the result has been a won- 
derful development of the more permanent effects [of] mar- 
ble, water and perennial verdure.” 

With such a venerable tradi- 
tion it’s hardly surprising that mod- 
ern Italians have not been, by and 
large, avid plantsmen. They like 
pots of geraniums on a balcony, gar- 
lands of wisteria wrapping an arbor, 
but a devotion to what Wharton 
called “successive pictures of flower- 
loveliness” has been slow to take 
root. Until now. 

The crowds at “Spring at Lan- 
driana,” a new gardening festival south of Rome established 
by the Marchesa Taverna, indicate that quite a few Italian 
gardeners are looking for more than geraniums and wisteria. 





iltivating any but spring flow- _ Last April I sat in the marchesa’s gardens, where the hum > 
south of Rome, is the site of a flower festival each April. In one of Landriana’s formal 
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¢ Viburnum tinus rise above pink tulips and Glechoma hederacea ‘Variegata’. 


ries like this one from England pitch their tents in the meadow at Landriana. 
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\t Villa Lante (below), the glories of Renaissance gardening are on display; in this parterre arabesques of box swirl 


across the terrace. Owners of modern Italian gardens like San Liberato (above right) have not forsaken traditional elements— 


stone, water, greenery—in their passion for flowers. Above left: At Palazzo Patrizi foxgloves grow in a walled garden. 


among the blossoms was part bee, part visitor on the first day 


of the flower show. At this, the third annual festival, the 
crowd had come to marvel and to buy clematis, primroses, and 
hydrangeas at the white-tented stands in the meadow; to 
cluck at bunnies in a model garden, one of a dozen set up by 
nurseries; to wander from the marchesa’s Valley of the Old 
Roses to the Magnolia Corner to the Grey Garden. 

The marchesa has always shared the beauties of Landri- 
wna, thirty gardens that ramble round a gentle hill, encourag- 
Ing VISI1CS publishing ism ill suidebook. 
Three years ago she established the festival 
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This was our first stop in a few days devoted to visiting 
four estates near Rome. Patrizia Grigolo, a photographer and 
connoisseur of Italian gardens, was eager to show me both new 
and old landscapes—from Landriana, the most floriferous on 
our tour to Villa Lante, the most traditional, with stops be- 
tween at San Liberato and Castel Giuliano. 

“My family thought I was quite mad,” says the marchesa, 
speaking in a fine English accent about transforming the 
wilderness that was Landriana three decades ago. She was sit- 
ting at her desk to welcome first a neigh- 
boring princess, then an English grower 
who had brought a truckload of primroses 
to his stand. Later there would be lectures 
to attend on such topics as clematis (by 
English grower Raymond Evison) and sun 
gardens (by an Australian garden architect), 
but now she had time to remember when 
she first saw the farmhouses and dusty acres 
her husband bought to pasture his cows. 

“T didn’t know anything, but I knew 
I wanted a garden, so little by little I 
learned.” She read books and tried experi- 
ments, and the garden grew. “I didn’t copy 
other gardens; I learned what our Mediter- 
ranean climate could support.” Increas- 
ingly, she found plants from California, 
South Africa, and Australia that would 
thrive in this sunny region. She moved mountains of earth 
to put in a lake that provides water for the terraces and foun- 
tains. “After ten years Russell Page arrived for a visit. Until 
then I had amused myself, but he said I must get organized.” 
Thus began the framework for the interconnected garden 
rooms with thematic plantings, although the designs have 
changed as the marchesa has tinkered with them. 


She has also collected old roses, now head-high, > 
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Ask your sage about a trial of 
nondrowsy, 24-hour CLARITIN®. 


Feel better, not “medicated.” 
One tablet daily gives you 24-hour, nondrowsy relief 
from seasonal allergy suffering. 


Studies show that the incidence of drowsiness was 
similar to that with placebo (sugar pill) at the 
recommended dose. Drowsiness may occur if you 
take more than the recommended dose. 


Experience the #1 prescription antihistamine. 


CLARITIN® has been the leading prescription 
antihistamine worldwide since September 1994.* 


CLARITIN® is weil tolerated. It has a low occurrence of 
side effects, which occurred about as often as they did 
with placebo (sugar pill). Most common were headache, 
occurring with 12% of people; drowsiness, 8%; fatigue, 
4%; and dry mouth, 3%. 


Nondrowsy antihistamines, such as CLARITIN®, are 
available by prescription only. Notify your doctor of other 
medication(s) you are currently taking. Consult your 
doctor for important information concerning this product. 


For a $5.00 rebate certificate and important free 
information about seasonal allergy relief, 





Call 1-8300-CLARITIN ex 


(1-800-252- 7484) 


Once-a-day 


Please see next page for additional important information. 


“These findings were based on a sales cor perens of loratadine (US Site 


with other leading antihistamines. IM: 
(September 1994 to December 1997). 
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CLARITIN 

brand of Joratadine 

TABLETS, SYRUP, and 
RAPIDLY-DISINTEGRATING TABLETS 


BRIEF SUMMARY (For full Prescribing Information, see package insert.) 

INDICATIONS AND USAGE: CLARITIN is indicated for the relief of nasal and non-nasal 
symptoms of seasonal allergic rhinitis and for the treatment of chronic idiopathic urticaria in 
patients 6 years of age or older. 
CONTRAINDICATIONS: CLARITIN is contraindicated in patients who are hypersensitive to 
this medication or to any of its ingredients. 

PRECAUTIONS: General: Patients with liver impairment or renal insufficiency (GFR < 30 mUmin 
should be given a lower initial dose (10 mg every other day). (See CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY: 
Special Populations.) at , 

Drug Interactions: Loratadine (10 mg once daily) has been coadministered with thera- 
peutic doses of erythromycin, cimetidine, and ketoconazole in controlled clinical pharmacol- 
ogy studies in adult volunteers. Although increased plasma concentrations (AUC 0-24 hrs) 
of loratadine and/or descarboethoxyloratadine were observed following coadministration of 
loratadine with each of these drugs in normal volunteers (n = 24 in each study), there were 
no Clinically relevant changes in the safety profile of loratadine, as assessed by electrocar- 
diographic parameters, clinical laboratory tests, vital signs, and adverse events. There were 
no significant effects on QT, intervals, and no reports of sedation or syncope. No effects on 
plasma concentrations of cimetidine or ketoconazole were observed. Plasma concentrations 
(AUC 0-24 hrs) of erythromycin decreased 15% with coadministration of loratadine relative 
to that observed with erythromycin alone. The clinical relevance of this difference is 
unknown. These above findings are summarized in the following table: 


Effects on Plasma Con: i -24 hrs) of Loratadine an 
Descarboethoxyloratadi 110 D. f ministration 
(Loratadine 10 mg) in Normal Volunteers 

Loratadine Descarboethoxyloratadine 
Erythromycin (500 mg Q8h) + 40% +46% 
Cimetidine (eon mg QID) +103% + 6% 
Ketoconazole (200 mg Q12h) +307% +73% 


There does not appear to be an increase in adverse events in subjects who received oral 
contraceptives and loratadine. ; 

Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, and Impairment of Fertility: In an 18-month carcino- 
genicity study in mice and a 2-year study in rats, loratadine was administered in the diet at 
doses up to 40 mg/kg (mice) and 25 mg/kg (rats). In the carcinogenicity studies, pharmaco- 
kinetic assessments were carried out to determine animal exposure to the drug. AUC data 
demonstrated that the exposure of mice given 40 mg/kg of loratadine was 3.6 (loratadine) 
and 18 (descarboethoxyloratadine) times higher than in humans given the maximum recom- 
mended daily oral dose. Exposure of rats given 25 mg/kg of loratadine was 28 (loratadine) 
and 67 (descarboethoxyloratadine) times higher than in humans given the maximum recom- 
mended daily oral dose. Male mice given 40 mg/kg had a significantly higher incidence of 
hepatocellular tumors (combined adenomas and carcinomas) than concurrent controls. In 
rats, a significantly higher incidence of hepatocellular tumors (combined adenomas and 
carcinomas) was observed in males given 10 mg/kg and males and females given 25 mg/kg. 
The clinical significance of these findings during long-term use of CLARITIN is not known. 

In mutagenicity studies, there was no evidence of mutagenic potential in reverse (Ames) 
or forward point mutation ee aaa) assays, or in the assay for DNA damage (rat pri- 
mary hepatocyte unscheduled DNA assay) or in two assays for chromosomal aberrations 
(human peripheral blood lymphocyte clastogenesis assay and the mouse bone marrow ery- 
throcyte micronucleus assay). In the mouse lymphoma assay, a positive finding occurred in 
the nonactivated but not the activated phase of the study. 

Decreased fertility in male rats, shown by lower female conception rates, occurred at an oral 
dose of 64 mg/kg (approximately 50 times the maximum recommended human daily oral dose 
on a mg/m? basis) and was reversible with cessation of dosing. Loratadine had no effect on 
male or female fertility or reproduction in the rat at an oral dose of approximately 24 mg/kg 
(approximately 20 times the maximum recommended human daily oral dose on a mg/m¢ basis). 

Pregnancy Category B: There was no evidence of animal teratogenicity in studies per- 

formed in rats and rabbits at oral doses up to 96 mg/kg (approximately 75 times and 150 
times, respectively, the maximum recommended human daily oral dose on a mg/m? basis). 
There are, however, no adequate and well-controlled studies in pregnant women. Because 
animal reproduction studies are not always predictive of human response, CLARITIN should 
be used during pregnancy only if clearly needed. 
_ Nursing Mothers: Loratadine and its metabolite, descarboethoxyloratadine, pass easily 
into breast milk and achieve concentrations that are equivalent to plasma levels with an 
AUC rik/AUChiasma ratio of 1.17 and 0.85 for loratadine and descarboethoxyloratadine, 
respectively. Following a single oral dose of 40 mg, a small amount of loratadine and 
descarboethoxyloratadine was excreted into the breast milk (approximately 0.03% of 40 mg 
over 48 hours). A decision should be made whether to discontinue nursing or to discon- 
tinue the drug, taking into account the importance of the drug to the mother. Caution should 
be exercised when CLARITIN is administered to a nursing woman. 

Pediatric Use: The safety of CLARITIN Syrup at a daily dose of 10 mg has been demon- 
strated in 188 pediatric patients 6-12 years of age in placebo-controlled 2-week trials. The effec- 
tiveness of CLARITIN for the treatment of seasonal allergic rhinitis and chronic idiopathic 
urticaria in this pediatric age group is based on an extrapolation of the demonstrated efficacy of 
CLARITIN in adults in these conditions and the likelihood that the disease course, pathophysio- 
logy, and the drug’s effect are substantially similar to that of the adults. The recommended dose 
for the pediatric population is based on cross-study comparison of the pharmacokinetics of 
CLARITIN in adults and pediatric subjects and on the safety profile of loratadine in both adults 
and pediatric patients at doses equal to or higher than the recommended doses. The safety and 
effectiveness of CLARITIN in pediatric patients under 6 years of age have not been established 
ADVERSE REACTIONS: CLARITIN Tablets: Approximately 90,000 patients, aged 
12 and older, received CLARITIN Tablets 10 mg once daily in controlled and uncontrolled 
Studies. Placebo-controlled clinical trials at the recommended dose of 10 mg once a day 
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Adverse events reported in placebo-controlled chronic idiopathic urticaria trials were sim- 
ilar to those reported in allergic rhinitis studies. 

Adverse event rates did not appear to differ significantly based on age, sex, or race, 
although the number of nonwhite subjects was relatively small. 


CLARITIN REDITABS (loratadine rapidly-disintegrating tablets): Approximately 500 
patients received CLARITIN REDITABS (loratadine rapidly-disintegrating tablets) in con- 
trolled clinical trials of 2 weeks’ duration. In these studies, adverse events were similar in 
type and frequency to those seen with CLARITIN Tablets and placebo. 

Administration of CLARITIN REDITABS (loratadine rapidly-disintegrating tablets) did not 
result in an increased reporting frequency of mouth or tongue irritation. 


CLARITIN Syrup: Approximately 300 pediatric patients 6 to 12 years of age received 
10 mg loratadine once daily in controlled clinical trials for a period of 8-15 days. Among 
these, 188 children were treated with 10 mg loratadine syrup once daily in placebo-con- 
trolled trials. Adverse events in these pediatric patients were observed to occur with type - 
and frequency similar to those seen in the adult population. The rate of premature discon- 
tinuance due to adverse events among pediatric patients receiving loratadine 10 mg daily 
was less than 1%. 

ADVERSE EVENTS OCCURRING WITH A FREQUENCY OF > 2% IN LORATADINE 
SYRUP-TREATED PATIENTS (6-12 YEARS OLD) IN PLACEBO-CONTROLLED TRIALS, AND 
MORE FREQUENTLY THAN IN THE PLACEBO GROUP 


PERCENT OF PATIENTS REPORTING 


LORATADINE PLACEBO CHLORPHENIRAMINE 
10 mg QD 2-4 mg BID/TID 
n= 188 n= 262 n=170 

Nervousness 4 2 Z 
Wheezing 4 2 5 
Fatigue 3 2 5 
Hyperkinesia 3 1 1 
Abdominal Pain 2 0 0 
Conjunctivitis 2 <1 1 
Dysphonia 2 <1 0 
Malaise 2 0 1 
Upper Respiratory 

Tract Infection 2 <1 0 


In addition to those adverse events reported above (> 2%), the following adverse events 
have been reported in at least one patient in CLARITIN clinical trials in adult and pediatric 
patients: 

Autonomic Nervous System: Altered lacrimation, altered salivation, flushing, hypo- 
esthesia, impotence, increased sweating, thirst. 

Body As A Whole: Angioneurotic edema, asthenia, back pain, blurred vision, chest pain, 
earache, eye pain, fever, leg cramps, malaise, rigors, tinnitus, viral infection, weight gain. | 

Cardiovascular System: Hypertension, hypotension, palpitations, supraventricular tachy- 
arrhythmias, syncope, tachycardia. 

Central and Peripheral Nervous System: Blepharospasm, dizziness, dysphonia, hyper- 
tonia, migraine, paresthesia, tremor, vertigo. | 

Gastrointestinal System: Altered taste, anorexia, constipation, diarrhea, dyspepsia, flat- 
ulence, gastritis, hiccup, increased appetite, nausea, stomatitis, toothache, vomiting. 

Musculoskeletal System: Arthralgia, myalgia. 

Psychiatric: Agitation, amnesia, anxiety, confusion, decreased libido, depression, 
impaired concentration, insomnia, irritability, paroniria. 

Reproductive System: Breast pain, dysmenorrhea, menorrhagia, vaginitis. 

Respiratory System: Bronchitis, bronchospasm, coughing, dyspnea, epistaxis, hemopt- 
ysis, laryngitis, nasal dryness, pharyngitis, sinusitis, sneezing. 

Skin and Appendages: Dermatitis, dry hair, dry skin, photosensitivity reaction, pruritus, 
purpura, rash, urticaria. 

Urinary System: Altered micturition, urinary discoloration, urinary incontinence, urinary 
retention. 

In addition, the following spontaneous adverse events have been reported rarely during 
the marketing of loratadine: abnormal hepatic function, including jaundice, hepatitis, and 
hepatic necrosis; alopecia; anaphylaxis; breast enlargement; erythema multiforme; periph- 
eral edema; and seizures. 


OVERDOSAGE: In adults, somnolence, tachycardia, and headache have been reported 
with overdoses greater than 10 mg with the Tablet formulation (40 to 180 mag). Extra- 
pyramidal signs and palpitations have been reported in children with overdoses of greater 
than 10 mg of CLARITIN Syrup. In the event of overdosage, general symptomatic and sup- 
portive measures should be instituted promptly and maintained for as long as necessary. 

Treatment of overdosage would reasonably consist of emesis (ipecac syrup), except in 
patients with impaired consciousness, followed by the administration of activated charcoal 
to absorb any remaining drug. If vomiting is unsuccessful, or contraindicated, gastric 
lavage should be performed with normal saline. Saline cathartics may also be of value for 
rapid dilution of bowel contents. Loratadine is not eliminated by hemodialysis. It is not 
known if loratadine is eliminated by peritoneal dialysis. 

No deaths occurred at oral doses up to 5000 mg/kg in rats and mice (greater than 2400 
and 1200 times, respectively, the maximum recommended human daily oral dose on a 
mg/m? basis). Single oral doses of loratadine showed no effects in rats, mice, and monkeys 
at doses as high as 10 times the maximum recommended human daily oral dose on a 
ma/m? basis. 
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Design: Claude Brisson 





Mi ILTY transforms effortlessly from sofa to bed, or vice versa, providing thorough comfort and support. And it 
functions beautifully as a chaise longue for two. Options include arms and pivoting side tables. The styling and quality 
construction illustrate why Ligne Roset 1s renowned fot offering Europes finest collection of sofa beds. 


New to the collection, the Multy chair unfolds into a single bed. 











LIGNE ROSET distinctive, understated furniture, beautifully crafted in France. Ligne Roset offers versatile pieces 


created by top European designers. Visit us and experience the innovation and subtle luxury of Ligne Roset. 
1090 Third Avenue at 64th Street New York, NY 212-794-2903 Seven days 


200 Lexington Avenue, 6th floor New York, NY 212-685-1099 M-F 
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Well show vou six thousand more. 


You will find all of them in the one place where idea-filled ads like these come to life: the spectacular showrooms of the 
Washington Design Center. Here, you'll find thousands and thousands of beautiful furnishings of every kind, from over 1,200 
sources. You'll also find our Design House, a series of 10 exquisite rooms designed twice a year by 10 different prominent 
interior designers. And, while you're browsing the building, you can choose a designer from our Designer Index, or you can 
“dial” a designer with our Dial a Designer program. A Designer will meet with you and immediately offer a complimentary 
half-hour consultation, or help you make a purchase. Fine design has never been‘so easily attained. 
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300 D Street SW, Washington, D.C. 202/554-5053 
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YOU’LL THINK YOU’RE DREAMING 





one the Uai Ue 


In tents filled with the smell of espresso, visitors sit surrounded by 


boxes of perennials, panini in one hand, doll-size coffee cups in the other 


that send drifts of blossoms like pink snowbanks down the val- 
ley, camellias by the dozens, forty types of hostas. “And I have 
started a new garden, an Italian cottage garden, where I plant 
just one or two of something to see what happens,” she says, 
her eyes bright with the joy of discovery. 

Next morning, we headed farther north into the region 
of Lazio. From the flats along the sea we drove through gentle 
hills, in air thick with birdsong. These are small hills, shaped 
as if a child had patted them into being, with lakes scattered 
among them, pale gray discs of water set in fields of green. 

The estate of San Liberato, with another Russell Page 
garden, perches above Lake Bracciano in a wide swath of lawn. 
At its heart is a 9th-century church, all that occupied the site 
in 1965 when Count and Countess Sanminiatelli came here to 
restore the church, build a house, and work with Page. By 1975 
everything had taken shape, and the garden stands today in 
nearly the same form. It has been said that San Liberato is a 
model for a new sort of Italian garden where formal elements of 
water and stone combine with romantic plantings. Traditional 
terraces front the house, but the steps cascading to a fountain 
are lined with roses ready to spring into bloom. In an informal 
area rosemary hedges border a tangle of vinca and tulips. 

The count found the grounds a perfect place to explore 
his interest in botany, and the garden is as much a lexicon of 
trees as it is of flowered terraces. The original chestnut grove 
provides a backdrop for specimen trees in every shade of 
green—sequoias, pines, Himalayan cedars—with blooming 
cherries, magnolias, and Japanese maples for counterpoint. 

A much newer garden is growing in the village of Castel 
Giuliano. Here the road ends at the castle gates that have 
loomed over the town since the 16th century, when the Patrizi 
family built a gray stone palace. Virtually uninhabited until 
the latest marchese arrived in the 1980s, the Palazzo Patrizi is 
a tall, squared-off presence, its angles softened by Virginia 
creeper and climbing roses. 

Once the castle was restored and made into a family 
home, Umberta Patrizi turned her clever hands to the garden. 
The spaces are vast, and in seven years she has planted more 
than 1,000 roses, one of the largest collections in Italy. In the 
courtyard between the palace and the estate’s farmhouses she 
set out white Clematis montana and white climbing roses by the 
dozens. Visitors can often find the marchesa in her boots and 
jeans by the fountain, where cuttings and slips sit in jars, wait- 
ing their transplanting, as she constantly tries out new ideas, 
new colors, new plant combinations. This is a romantic place 
to roam, the cultivated garden clinging to the hillside above a 
sea of trees, the broad lawn tumbling from the castle keep 
where umbrella pines stand sentinel. 

Our last stop was Villa Lante, an especially fine example 
of an early Renaissance garden, which has capped its hillside 
for four hundred years. Here the rich and powerful Cardinal 


Gambara set out his pleasure grounds, designed most proba- 
bly by the architect Vignola. On a day when the mists were 
gathering and the trees were dripping to rival the fountains, 
we followed the village families out for a Sunday stroll at Villa 
Lante. Severely architectural and geometric, this is a garden 
that shows how many variations can be worked with stone, 
green trees, shrubs, and the trickle and cascade of water. We 
climbed to the top of the hill, where the Fountain of the Flood 
begins its passage, gushing as it flows from the mouth of a 
stone crayfish, streaming by the Cardinal’s stone dining table, 
where a channel on top holds water for cooling wine bottles, 
to an enormous pool that occupies the last parterre. Sur- 
rounding the bottom pool are clipped box hedges in patterns, 
like a stencil laid on the earth, an intricate green-on-green 
design, subtle as damask. 

Villa Lante was one of the gardens that so captivated 
Edith Wharton she went home and planted her own version 
in Massachusetts. But she couldn’t resist adding phlox, del- 
phinium, hollyhocks, and snapdragons, “a mass of bloom,” as 
she described it, to the gray and green landscape—just like 
the Italian gardeners of today. m= 


The work of the Marchesa Taverna at Landriana, and the 
festival, will be carried on by her four daughters after her sudden 
death in December. This year’s festival will take place April 17, 
18, and 19. For more information, call 01 1-396-687-6333. 


Catherine Calvert is an American living in London. 


GARDEN VISITING 

Along with a new passion for flowering shrubs and 
perennials, Italian gardeners are showing more interest in 
opening their gates to the public. Two guides tell you how 
and when to visit. The Garden Lover’s Guide to Italy, one of a 
new series published by Princeton Architectural Press (with 
separate volumes for gardens in Britain, France, and Germany, 
$20 each), includes more than 100 of the best, with the his- 
tory and horticulture of each amply described by Penelope 
Hobhouse. Historic Houses & Gardens, Open to the Public in 
Italy (published by Fondo per LAmbiente Italiano) lists 1,200 
places. Descriptions are brief, but gardens of historic and 
botanical interest are starred and driving directions are help- 
ful. Available at newsstands in Italy. 

To see the gardens Edith Wharton liked best, use her own 
book as a guide (Italian Villas and Their Gardens, first published 


in 1904 and reissued by Da Capo Press, $17), or join a tour. Of 


the eleven gardens on Travel Time’s May tour, “In the Foot- 
steps of Edith Wharton,” seven are not usually open to the 
public. For a brochure, call 800-621-4725. The Cooper-Hewitt 
National Design Museum in New York offers a Wharton trip for 
two weeks in September. For information, call 212-849-8390. 
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Two of a special 
group of limited- 
edition metalwork 
vases selected 
for presentation at 
the Sculpture, 
Objects and 
Functional Art 
Exposition: Star 
Star (above), a 
sensuous 8-inch- 
high orb of 
sterling silver by 
C. Greg Wilbur; 
and Vellum, a 
sleek 41-inch 
scroll of copper by 


Jonathan Bonner. 


Craftsman’s Hand 


METAL URGiiS 


This month, an exhibition of vases 
highlights the mind, muscle, and mettle 


of today’s fine-caliber craftsmen 


By STEPHANIE RANK 

















“T love this form—it’s absolutely pure,” says C. Greg Wilbur, one of the 
country’s most accomplished raised-metalwork artists and the creator of Star 
Star (above left). In his studio in the Hawthorne neighborhood of Portland, Ore- 
gon, Wilbur describes coaxing the sensual, softly rounded shape from a flat 20- 
gauge sheet of sterling silver, a task that required a month of hammering on 
different stakes to achieve. “I’m constantly amazed at what a metal can do,” he 
says with passion. 

Star Star is representative of a highly anticipated group of metalwork vases 
to be shown from April 8 to 12 at the fifth annual Sculpture, Objects and Func- 
tional Art Exposition (SOFA), which will be held at New York’s Seventh Reg- 
iment Armory. The vase exhibition started with an open call issued nationwide 
by Nancy Yaw, a crafts connoisseur and gallery owner in Birmingham, Michi- 
gan, to any and all artists working in metal to design and produce a functional - 
vase for the show (“the most ubiquitous shape I could think of,” she explains) 
that could be produced in a limited edition of ten. Anticipating about thirty 
submissions, Yaw was astonished and delighted to have to draw the line at 130 
vases which, she says, are as widely varied in price ($375 to $5,200) as in con- 
cept. Yaw also called on well-known sculptor Jonathan Bonner of Providence, 
Rhode Island, to contribute a vase. His response: Vellum, right, a willowy cop- 

per wand 41 inches high. “The vases are all very strong,” says Yaw. “The diver- 
sity is amazing.” 

Along with these extraordinary metalwork vases, many examples of 
the finest glass, fiber, and ceramic art made today will be on hand at SOFA, 
gleaned from fifty top galleries around the world. “I think the high quality of 
things in the show will be a surprise to many people,” says American Craft 
Museum director Holly Hotchner. An opening-night preview on, April 8 
will benefit the museum and is being cochaired by two museum board mem- 
bers, collector Ann Rooke-Ley Berman and Jack Lenor Larsen, the emi- 
nent textile designer and organizer of LongHouse, a foundation in East 


Hampton, New York, devoted to the conservation and study of crafts. “The 
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liber of crafts being done today creates an opportunity for new col- 
” adds Hotchner. “Items by undiscovered artists can still be very 
The Sculpture, Objects and Functional Art Exposition is held two times 
the fall and in New York in the spring. 
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With all its innovative features, the new 
Bosch dishwasher has become the 
benchmark in the industry. It offers you 
the most interior room* In fact, the tub 
is so tall you can put 10-inch dishes 


and even stemware in the top rack. 


THIS SLEEK NEW MODEL IS 
QUIETER AND HAS MORE INTERIOR ROOM 
THAN ANYTHING IN ITS CLASS. 


It is also the quietest* dishwasher 
you can buy. It’s so quiet, you almost 
have to touch it to know it’s running. 
And with four. spraying levels and 
water that’s heated up to 161° F, you 
get the ultimate in sparkling clean 
dishes. To see for yourself how well 
the Bosch dishwasher performs, call 
1-800-866-2022 for a retailer near you. 


Visit us at www.boschappliances.com. 


BOSCH 


A NEW LINE OF THINKING 


*Based on premium domestic models available April 1, 1997. 
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Out went the 
standard kitchen 
cabinets (top). 
The high ceiling 
permitted a second 
tier of storage in 
the redesigned 
room (above left). 
The remodeled 
bathreom (above 
right), with matte 
white tiles and 
marble-topped 
maple vanity, has 
a blue-hued steam 
shower. Wire- 
cable and glass 
shelves keep 

the look light. 


Remodeling 


By Hetpvi1 LENDER 


When Nicola Miner bought her first apartment 
three years ago in San Francisco’s posh Pacific 





Heights neighborhood, there was one big—and very 
brown—blemish: the kitchen. “It was an ugly sev- 
enties kitchen,” says the 28-year-old freelance jour- 
nalist, who fell in love with the condominium’s high 
ceilings, Victorian details, and backyard garden. 
“The appliances were old, there was no counter 
space, and it was just not a fun place to cook.” 

The master bath didn’t have much going for 
it either. Square footage wasn’t the problem—the 
bathroom and a walk-in closet separated by an L- 
shaped corridor totaled 150 square feet—but the 
layout was awkward, resulting in wasted space. The 
bathroom did not even have a tub. 

Once Miner decided to remodel, she didn’t 


1 


have to look far for help. She snatched Marc 
LaRoche, a San Francisco- and Seattle-based 
irchitect, from her mother’s second home project 
Napa Valley. With little remodeling experience 
yreat trust in her family’s architect, Miner 


design in LaRoche’s hands. Her one 


MATERIALS GIRL 


A California writer specified stainless-steel 
and wood in her kitchen and bath—and left all 


other decisions to her able architect 


request was that he use wood and stainless steel. 

“I wasn’t interested in reproducing a Victo- 
rian kitchen or bathroom,” says LaRoche. “This 
was more about doing something of our time.” 

The architect opened up the 105-square-foot 
kitchen to the dining area with double etched-glass 
doors. A stainless-steel Thermador range sits front 
and center. LaRoche exposed its exhaust duct and 
added a quilted stainless-steel backsplash for tex- 
ture. He replaced extra doors leading to the back 
porch with new windows, under which he installed 
a stainless-steel counter with an extra-wide sink 
and Miele dishwasher. The opposite wall holds 
more counter space and a SubZero refrigerator/ 
freezer. Bird’s-eye maple cabinets with stainless- 
steel pulls add warmth and sparkle. 

LaRoche had to expand the bathroom to 
make way for a tub, gaining space from the corri- 
dor. He also carved a bigger shower out of dead 
space that he excavated behind the original one. 
Now, says LaRoche, “The kitchen and bathroom 


are the little jewel boxes of the apartment.” s 
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Imagine yourself UG Mercury @ You pack a lot into your day. So we pack a lot of 

helpful ideas into every Mercury. Like Sable's 60/40 
split fold rear seat and available front flip-fold center 
console. They give you extra flexibility carrying pas 
sengers and gear. At Mercury we design cars to keep 
up with your busy schedule. Maybe that schedule 
should include a test drive. Call 1 800 446-8888 or 
visit www.mercuryvehicles.com 
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MIDDLE-CLASS MODERNISM 


The affordable open-plan houses built by Joseph Eichler in the fifties and sixties 


were beloved by their original owners. Today a new generation of fans flourishes 


By DEBORAH MICHEL 


I had never heard of Joseph Eichler until | saw his name 
scrawled on the corner of a fact sheet for the house my hus- 
band and I were thinking of renting just outside of Palo Alto 
in northern California. He was the architect, I assumed, as 
I wandered through the boxy post-and-beam rental that 
looked unprepossessing from the street. The bedrooms were 
on the small side, the kitchen linoleum looked shabby, and 
the acoustic tiles on the ceiling were ready to fall down. But 
the back of the L-shaped structure was practically all win- 
dows and glass doors, and the house seemed to expand into 
the large, inviting backyard. 
That night, tired of scanning real estate ads on the 
Internet, I typed in “Eichler” on a whim, and came up with 
Eichler Network.” Intrigued, I clicked 
mit (www.eich 


. 
hlernetwork.com) and entered an entire world 


in entry called “The 


of Eichler, one filled with Eichler history, Eichler lore, Eichler 
owners sharing tips on how to keep Eichler flat-roof homes 
from leaking, Eichler specialists on updating Eichler kitchens 
and maintaining the radiant-heat floors. 

Joseph Eichler, | learned, was not an architect after all. 
He was a businessman who had run his wife’s family’s dairy 
business. But a brush with great architecture changed his life. 
In 1942 Joe Eichler rented a Frank Lloyd Wright house in 
Hillsborough, California. He didn’t even know it was a Wright 
house at first, but he fell in love with modern architecture. 

A few years later when the family dairy was sold, Eich- 
ler ended up in the subdivision housing business during Cali- 
fornia’s postwar boom years. Remembering his Wright 
house—which he had since learned was one of the architect’s 


low-cost Usonian designs—Eichler wondered why he > 


glass 'l that separates inside and outside in this 1959 Eichler in Sunnyvale, California. Designer 


tt Kahn filled models like this one with up-to-the-minute furnishings. 















souldn’t build like that. He had been 
orking on and off with San Francisco 
rchitect Robert Anshen on a house for 
is own family, and it was Anshen who, 
in 1949, provided the floor plans for a 
three-bedroom, one-bathroom model. 
The Eichler home was born—for under 
$10,000. “It wasn’t that the architecture 
was that revolutionary,” explains histo- 
ian/architect Paul Adamson, who with 
he Eichler Network’s Marty Arbunich is 
orking on a book about Eichler. “That 
ort of modernist vernacular had been 
round since the twenties. But Eichler 
ook this elite, avant-garde architectural 
oncept and made it affordable to ordi- 
ary people.” 

Today there are over 11,000 Eich- 
ers in northern California, from Marin 
o Sacramento to Palo Alto to San Jose. 
(There are another 500 or so in south- 

rn California, in Orange County and 
housand Oaks.) Over the years Eich- 
ler Homes was in business, from 1949 
to 1967, Eichler worked with three sets 
of architects: Anshen & Allen, Los 
Angeles—based Jones & Emmons, and 
Claude Oakland. Atriums were added, as 
were more bedrooms and bathrooms; a 
double-A-roofed model was developed. 
Eichler hired leading Californian land- 
scape architects such as Thomas Church 
to work on subdivision models, which 
Bay Area designer Matt Kahn furnished 
with Herman Miller and Knoll furniture. 
But Eichlers weren’t, and aren’t, 

for everyone. When they were first being 
built, the houses-appealed to only about 
5 percent of those who came to look, 
estimates Catherine Munson, a longtime 
Eichler salesperson, who has lived in 
Eichlers for over forty years. “The main 
thing about Joe Eichler,” recalls Munson, 
“was his integrity.” At this time (prior to 
anti-discriminatory housing laws), most 
builders simply did not sell subdivision 
houses to non-whites, and the govern- 
ment did not insure home loans to 
African-Americans, but Eichler sales 
were determinedly color-blind. Says 
Munson, “Eichler felt, and there was the 
general sense, that people who bought 
Eichler homes tended to be more edu- 
cated, sophisticated, artistic—more free- 


thinking. He was proud of that.” m= 
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Classic designs still in production 
(from top): 1965 Unikko poppy 
fabric; 1964 wavy Lokki pattern on 
tote bag; 1981 Nauru square fabric in new 
colors; Skooli bowl, introduced in clear glass 
in 1955, now in frosted colors. New 
directions: chunky votives; Paratiisi, 
Taika, and Terttu bedding at Crate 


& Barrel stores nationwide. 


In the Market 


BIGGER, BORD Es 


Marimekko made a splash back in the 1960s by 


treating textiles as an art form. Now a whole new 


generation is getting the exuberant message 


CH Ri) SNR Ee a cea 


A ceiling-high crimson S-curve on a curtain, a black dress dot- 
ted with chrome yellow ovals a foot wide, men’s shirts auda- 
ciously striped in pink and lime—back in the 1960s, Marimekko 
converted an adventurous front line of the American public to 
its clean, fresh, and fanciful brand of Finnish design. 

Led by the charismatic Armi Ratia, the company initially 
just printed pure cotton textiles. One reason the fabric looked 
so different from anything else around was Ratia’s habit of hiring 
fellow art school graduates, friends who were painters and 
graphic artists, to create the patterns. Then, to show people how 
to use these unconventional large-scale prints with plenty of 
white space, Marimekko stitched up a few simple dresses based 
on artist’s smocks. When Jacqueline Kennedy bought seven and 
was photographed in them during the presidential campaign, a 
cottage industry was transformed. 

The company expanded, eventually branching into 
menswear, children’s clothes, housewares, bedding, wallcover- 
ings—all inspired by Ratia’s conviction that good design should 
be a way of life. The style—simultaneously naive and sophisti- 
cated, romantic and radical, decorative and ascetic, homely and 
avant-garde—fit the zeitgeist of the times. Then tastes changed. 
Decorators in the 1980s were more enamored of cabbage roses. 
After Ratia died in 1979, the company was eventually sold to a 

conglomerate, and the respect and appreci- 
ation she instilled for her team of designers 
diminished. 

But now another woman with a 

vision has bought Marimekko and is deter- 
mined to restore its former luster. Kirsti 
Paakkanen, after one career running a suc- 
cessful advertising agency, has now em- 
barked on a second. “Like all Finns, I was 
very proud of Marimekko in the 1950s and 
1960s,” she explains. “It combined artistry and functionality in 
a way that had not been seen before. There is no need to 
change the fundamental character of Marimekko design, but 
we must interpret it in new ways.” 

Paakkanen has launched new products, and last year sales 
soared. A line of bedding just debuted exclusively at Crate & Bar- 
rel stores. In a nod to the past, Paakkanen has resurrected and 
recolored some of the classic patterns. But moving forward is her 
focus. As she says, “I want to give plenty of room to young design- 
ers who have the power to see how the future will look.” m= 
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The designer (right) shares a page with 
his furniture from the fifties and sixties, 
including the Leisure Line, reissued 

by Richard Schultz Design as the 1966 
Collection. Top: Schultz’s 1960 Petal 
tables. Aluminum drapes like cloth on 
1997 Topiary table (above right), 

which can be paired with stacking 
chairs (above). Topiary bench (below). 
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Design Watch 


DAPPLING IN DESIGN 


Leading ’5Os designer Richard Schultz, known for his clean-lined 


outdoor furniture, experiments today with softer, romantic forms 


By PAULINE PINARD BOGAERT 


Award-winning designer Richard Schultz wasn’t content to 
rest on his laurels. Instead this septuagenarian sat in the gar- 
den of his 200-year-old Pennsylvania house studying the way 
light filtered through the shrubs. In 1992 he decided to capture 
that dappled quality in outdoor furniture. He punched irreg- 
ular holes in sheets of anodized aluminum; shaped chairs, 
benches, and tables; and called his new line Topiary. 

The romantic, nature-inspired look of the Topiary col- 
lection is a departure from the clean lines of Schultz’s fifties 
and sixties designs, such as the Dacron/polyester mesh-covered chairs and 
chaises of his famous Leisure Line, launched in 1966 by Knoll. The Indiana- 
born Schultz went to Knoll in 1951 because it was one of the few companies 
producing modern furniture. There he became a protégé of Harry Bertoia. 
In 1960 he designed his Petal table to go with Bertoia’s wire Diamond chair 
and won an award from Industrial Design magazine. Schultz followed that 


in 1963 with a cushion-covered chaise on wheels, now in the permanent 
collection of New York City’s 
1972 to work on his own. 


Museum of Modern Art. He left Knoll in 





Today his son, Peter Schultz, a New York city architect, is his partner 
in Richard Schultz Design in Palm, Pennsylvania. In addition to the twelve- 
piece Topiary collection, available through designers and architects ($550 
for a stacking chair, $1,595 for a bench), they are working on outdoor furni- 
ture made of teak or cedar, one line with lattice and the other with slats. 
Always researching new materials, Schultz is looking at the possibilities of 
istic made from recycled milk containers. “They have not done 
with it yet,” he declares, seated at his workbench and sur- 
by tiny models of his furniture. “New materials generally give prod- 


ucts v forms. This technology frees you to develop fresh ideas.” = 


Wallpaper from the book Kitchens and Dining Rooms by \Imperial 


If Imperial Wallpaper can make you fee 
like a°master French chef in your kitehen 


imagine what it can do for you in the bedroom. 


IMPERIAL 
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An inspired 


Remodeling 


CHAMBERS 


ldition in Austin, Texas, reflects the 


details and Japanese roots of a 1950s house 
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A Japanese- 

inspired breezeway 
(above) connects 
Heather McKinney’s 
shaded guest 
quarters, on the left, 
and her 1950s house, 
on the right. 

The plan (above 
right) shows how the 
addition was angled 
for privacy. The 
architect endowed 
the guest bedroom 
(top right) with 


the four-foot windows 


: and sloping ceilings 
i 
|! of} exposed wood 
i in her original house. 
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Architect Heather McKinney knows which way 


the wind blows, which is one reason why the 
addition she recently gave her 1958 house in the 
hills west of Austin is so successful. Sensitive to 
her native Texas landscape, she channeled the 
southeasterly currents wafting across her land into 
a tall breezeway and through the 300 square feet 
of her new guesthouse. 

“People become attuned to their houses 
over time,” observes McKinney, and in the 
$50,000 addition she found herself responding 
positively to the very details that did not enchant 
use 1n 1984. Then she 


had been attracted to its small size (780 


her when she bought her hx 
square 


<= 
LWCIVE 


feet) and the rugged property vears later, 
the house had worked a bit of magic on her. 
By then she had begun t 
way the original designer, | rchitect lison 
Mills, framed out his four-f lular 
dows so that no trim was She f 1 het 
self admiring how elegat mical 
wall panels looked when fol 
lowed downward from tl 
ing beams. The powet 


; a 
een blunted through hi son 







1. 1950s house 
2. Breezeway 
3. Guesthouse 










the house’s eastern side and deep eaves on 
its western side. When the time came to 
remodel, she consulted the original plans 
Mills’s son had given her years earlier. “I 
felt like continuing rather than corrupting what 
had been done,” she says. 

McKinney planned her new guesthouse as a 
separate structure, siting it in a grove of oak trees 
across a small patch of lawn from her living room. 
By placing it at a slight angle, she assured privacy 
for herself and her visitors without cutting off the 
view between the buildings entirely. “When I’m a 
guest,” McKinney says, “I wonder if my hosts are 
up 
In this case, people can get signals.” The guest 





if | make a cup of coffee, will | wake them up? 


quarters consists of a 192-square-foot bedroom and 
a bath. For the floors, the architect chose the same 
black-stained concrete that runs throughout the 
forty-year-old house. 

A tall, skeletal breezeway connects the 
guest wing with the house. Its open gable rafters, 
supported by slender legs, allude to the Japanese 
irchitecture that so influenced modern design of 
the 1950s. With the breezeway, McKinney made 
explicit the subtle Orientalism of her house and 
the guest quarters that mirrors it. But if there is 
something truly Zen-like in her design, it is the 
way the sun is filtered through open rafters and 


he breeze is welcomed inside. m= 





mm Took A MONTH OF SATURDAYS [IO FIND 


THE PERFECT CHAIR. BUT ONLY 
ONE ITO FIND IHE PERFECT KITCHEN. 


She enjoyed the hunt as much as anything else. But when she saw that chatr, 
peeking out from under a pile of red velvet curtains, she knew tt was over. 


As for her husband, he'd already done his part: hooked them up with a new 





range and refrigerator. Wasn't his fault it only took one day. But since Jenn-Atr’s 

known for making top quality appliances, there really wasn’t 

much point looking anyplace else. Even she could see that. 
Next Saturday, shed begin her search for the perfect armoire. 


But thanks to some quick if not inspired thinking on his part, 





they had their perfect kitchen today. 
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SOOD THINGS LAST 


I’m feeling a little like the woman who got all dressed up to 
g0 to an important party and ran into three other guests in 
her Adolfo dress. My story isn’t about a dress, of course, but a 
piece of furniture, specifically a cabinet by the illustrious 
designer T.-H. Robsjohn-Gibbings. In the late 1980s my wife, 
Jane, and I bought our cabinet, a handsome walnut storage 
piece designed by Robsjohn-Gibbings in 1950, at the Fifty/50 
Gallery in New York. Almost ten years later, at the most 
recent High Point furniture market, our editorial team went 
to the Bexley Heath showroom and saw among their new 
introductions a TV cabinet based on the storage piece in our 
bedroom. Then, only a few months later, Jane and I were at 
the annual Modernism show in Manhattan and saw an orig- 
inal cabinet just like ours for sale. Finally, just the other day, 
researching another project here at the magazine, I happened 
upon some of House Beautiful’s early coverage of Robsjohn- 
Gibbings in the May 1950 issue. 

Of course I couldn’t resist checking the original price of my 
cabinet when it first appeared in print. In 1950 the price was 
$875 (considered expensive at the time). When we bought 
our piece forty years later, we paid $5,000 (considered expen- 


sive by us at the time). Bexley Heath’s new cabinet based on 


the same design costs approximately $8,000, and the early 
example at the Modernism show was offered for $14,000. 

Who says furniture is not a good investment? 

These days everyone in the design world is talking retro, 
which happens to be reflected in the saga of my cabinet. 
Retro is the word for modern American designs from the 
richly productive middle years of this century, and it’s a key 
word for this issue. Our Style Beat pages report on where you 
can find 50s, ’60s, and ’70s home furnishings today. In one 
of our remodeling stories you will see a 1963 ranch furnished 
with some early Robsjohn-Gibbings designs. And our deco- 
rating pages include pieces by Finn Juhl first introduced by 
Baker Furniture in 1951 and newly reissued, as well as French 
superstar Jacques Grange’s take on French modern in his col- 
lection for the John Widdicomb Company. 

We should really offer a prize for the person who finds the 
most retro examples in this magazine. Better yet, find one for 
yourself at a flea market, as Robert and Kay Lautman did. A 
rare early 1950s storage unit by Charles and Ray Eames stands 
in the house they have been remodeling for over two decades 
(page 131). It’s the retro treasure this particular editor would 


most like to find for himself. Happy hunting to us all. 
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In the gentle hills surrounding Mary Douglas Drysdale’s tiny 
house in Pennsylvania’s Amish country, there are no adorable 
restaurants selling shoo-fly pie and apple pandowdy, no cun- 
ning antiques shoppes ‘0 tacky junk shops, either), and no 
swanky people—for ‘ailes and miles around. There are only 
endless fields, clusters of cows ruminating around stony creeks, 
ind all-importantly, horses, several of which are hers. “My 
friends here,” designer Drvsale says delightedly, “are all farm- 
rs or horse people. They couldn’t care less about Wall Street 

or th world of interior decoration.” Amazing. For Drysdale, in 
her Other Life, is the antithetical farm girl—purely New York/ 
Washington chic: articulate, coiffed, and known for her black- 
tie, classic style. Here, she uses ornamental black tie-rod stars 
(the rods are made to hold brick walls together) as art objects. 
Drysdale didn’t even like the 

at first. “It’s hardly mani- 





landscape 
cured,” she grimaces. “If I’d been look- 
ing for a typical country house there 
were hundreds of choicer spots.” But 
here is where she moved, just to be 
near her dressage trainer. And though 
her archetypal Pennsylvania stone 
house is 18th century, it was worse 
than most standard “befores” when 
she found it. Fireplaces had been cal- 
lously ripped out. Moldings (if there 
ever had been any) were gone. Im- 
probable acoustical tile dulled both 
the ceilings and spirits of the prospec- 
tive occupant. Still, what red-blooded 
design person has ever been known to 
resist the call of the needy wreck— 
even the plain-Jane kind? 

So rolling up her sleeves, Drys- 
dale tackled the wiring, plumbing, and the usual major appli- 
ances. When she found that nest of snakes in the basement, 
though, the washer/dryer virtually flew up to the second floor 
and hid in the closet of her oversize bedroom-bath. Only then, 
having distanced herself from the indigenous wildlife, did she 
take on the “easier” tasks—like tearing down the wall that 
cramped the living room’s style, and punching three doors 
through the stone exterior. The resultant symmetrical door- 
ways re-created the original fenestration of the house, (actu- 
ally, two windows and a door), and they open to her long, 
narrow kitchen instead of to the previous back porch. Cabi- 
nets in the kitchen are “acid orange,” a color specific to the 












Amish quilts that dot the house like fluid art, dappling whit 
chairbacks and crewel-covered beds. Lightly stained wide-pin 
boards replace rotten floors, and antique-style paneling lend 
its high-style starch to freshly painted plaster walls. The loo 
is “disciplined country,” formalized and trained—as horses are 
in the steps of dressage. 

With the removal of the awful ceiling tile, rough-hew 
beams emerged, to be limed, daubed in layers with four differ- 
ent shades of white (Drysdale did this dirty work herself), 
rubbed for a touch of age—and stenciled. Stenciling, in its 
orderly way, runs rampant here, galloping across window cas- 
ings, down door paneling, up the uncarpeted stairs and around 
the floorboards—all in Pennsylvania designs, all in documen- 
tary colors. And the field horses stay dry in Drysdale’s star-and- 
dot-stenciled “run-in shed.” The sten- 
ciling pleases her Amish neighbors 
enormously—they think it’s wonder- 
ful and appropriate. (Some friends 
think she’s stencil crazy.) 

The house is so tiny, however, 
that only her more adventurous 





friends come to visit—“those who 
don’t mind sharing a bathroom.” She 
has installed big and little mirrors in 
key spots to enlarge the compact 
structure, but it’s so small that the 
modest deck Drysdale added is larger 
than the footprint of the house. On 
nice days, she likes to “enlarge” it 
even more by throwing open doors 
and windows—thereby allowing her 
three Great Danes (as close to a horse 
as dogdom gets) to lope freely through 
rooms furnished in fine period Amer- 
ican furniture, or to flop on her silk-hung bed. 

Well, what a long way she’s come—to maple tables, rag: 
rugs, and redware—from recamier chaises, Grecian swags, and 
Doric columns. (Though there is a column—a monument to 
a former wall.) What an about-face. Was it hard? “When I was 
younger,” Drysdale says, “I was more opinionated—always| 
going around saying ‘This is right. This is wrong. This doesn’t | 
work.’ Eventually, I realized that if | wanted to work in design. 
I was being far too arrogant. Designers are not, after all, 





artistes. We work for others. And I’ve come to see that there | 
are very few things that aren’t—or can’t be—beautiful.” She 
smiles. “It’s mostly a question of context.” 


Next to an antique rooster weathervane (above) is a framed tin cutout once used for making quilt patterns. 


Opposite, clockwise from upper left: Builders’ tie-rod bolt stars and rosettes, lacy hot-air grilles, and a dartboard adorn 


the stairwell. In the upstairs hall, a modern sunburst mirror shines above a small 19th-century painted and 


stenciled chair. The dining table on the deck, surrounded by several early chairs, gets daily use in fine weather. Drysdale, 


with her international-caliber horse Cidor and dog Reuben. Drysdale’s first attempt at stenciling with a nineties twist. 


The “r: ” shed, site of the stenciling, is where horses shelter from the weather. The designer herself laid 


the flagstone } 


‘he breezy front porch. A door to the second floor is stenciled, and each stair tread is grain-painted 


entl nter: Drysdale is sad that her modest 18th-century stone house has some replaced windows, 


 “slatelike” roof, but she rejoices that traffic on the nearby road is mostly horse-drawn. 
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e Stenciling enlivers the:beams and casings on three symmetrical doorways’, 
that the designer placed a8 eurefully as Andreu Paltadio. would have. They bed 
to, ki chea-inhabited (along withithe pots and pans)\ \by dedecorative cow 


weathervane und a carved wood ‘eagle. Reproduction side chairs wear cream-on- 
cream Urrewel aprons. A column marks the site of the old living room wall. 
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FOR MORE DETAILS, SEE READER INFORMATION 





Before remodeling (inset, opposite), the living 
room of this Long Island, New York, house - 
was weighed down by a dark wood ceiling. 
A new pale palette. by Fine Paints of Europe, 
minimalist Heatilator fireplace, and sleek 
Marvin windows b: nifying crispness to the 
hexagonal space. Mi ury modern furniture 
PERRM aed rs 

Robsjohn-Gibbing. 

table, Bertoia cha 

Marx Lucite end tab 
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POSTWAR MADE PERFECT 


Architect Richard Gluckman pares down and spiffs up a 1960s 


seaside hideaway, evoking the suburban childhoods of the owners, interior 


designer Michael Formica and photographer Bob Hiemstra 





eco pe Se Pes By MARTIN BrrrerR PuHoTOGRAPHY BY BoB HIEMSTRA 
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Plan of the original one-story house (above) shows large 
areas of decking that were stripped away and a warren of 
small rooms that were opened up in Richard Gluckman’s 


simplified version (below) with a new top floor (bottom). 











Happy memories of childhood are among the strongest sources 





of inspiration when we as adults make homes for ourselves. So 
although New York interior designer Michael Formica and pho- 
tographer Bob Hiemstra share a wide-ranging sensibility, the 
period they feel most at home with is midcentury modern. “When 
we bought this house,” says Formica of the 1963 postwar-style | 
raised ranch on the coast of Long Island, New York, that he and | 
Hiemstra chose for its views and have just finished renovating and | 
redecorating, “there was a certain spirit here that we liked and | 
wanted to keep. We both came from suburbia and basically we 
ended up creating the kind of house each of us grew up in.” 





























Yet this was far from a kitschy exercise in Brady Bunch nos- 
talgia. Treating the project as seriously as if they were restoring an 
antique landmark, Formica and Hiemstra hired no less a figure 
than New York architect Richard Gluckman. Celebrated for his 
superb Dia Center for the Arts in New York, the Andy Warhol 
Museum in Pittsburgh, and the Georgia O’Keeffe Museum in 
Santa Fe, Gluckman is a master of bold but sensitive renovations | 







that coax the most from an existing structure by distilling it to a 


powerful essence. His New York art gallery conversions led the | 
optimistic new owners of this run-down ranchburger (Tom 


Wolfe’s term for the generic suburban contractor house) to 
believe that similar wonders could be worked here. Amazingly, | 
they were right. Stripped of its overabundant decks, overgrown 
foundation plantings, and overbearing dark brown vertical wood 
siding, the house emerged as a clean-lined classic. Replacing © 
every window and repainting the exterior a uniform pale gray — 
gave further coherence to the rambling form. 

The hilly site, which drops dramatically to the shore 100 
feet below, did not allow lateral expansion, especially as both 
clients and architect wanted to retain the house’s most distinc- 
tive feature: an umbrella-ceilinged hexagonal living room that 
provides much of the period pizzazz. Therefore a new second 
floor—the master bedroom-and-bath suite, a library, and a huge 
expanse of storage space—was added. With quintessentially 
1950s clerestory windows on the redone entry facade and a mod- 
est range of unpretentious materials, the new portions of the 
structure meld seamlessly with the old. All seems perfectly in 
keeping with the forthright design ethos of the postwar age. “We 
didn’t want to turn it into a nineties monument,” Formica says. 
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ob Hiemstra’s multistory 
1otograph of the getaway 
yuse he shares with 

lichael Formica captures 


e airiness of the 





ructure. Classic dining 
ble, chairs, and 
pholstered ottoman by 
.H. Robsjohn-Gibbings 
e set off by V’Soske latex 
yor matting. Wall charts 
ere once used to teach 

e life stages of the 
rigger. Guest room lies 


-yond. Upstairs in the 


& 


) Adam Fuss are prop ped 
» above the Ultrasuede- 
wered bed. Opposite, 
ockwise from top left: 
rescent-shaped light 
xture by Gaetano Pesce. 





itchen counters of Surell 
om Formica Corp., sink 
xtures by Kohler. Lamps 
y John Dickinson in guest 
om, atop Samuel Marx 
id tables. A 19th-century : | 
on chair re-covered in ) | 





ollow leather beneath 
sest room “closet” — 


angers by Droog Design. 





























In the master bedroom, Jo fs : 
lacquer chest of drawers holds 









of biomorphic forms: ebony 
by Alexandre Noll, c. 1960 
collage by Paw q 
fiberglass Rock lam 
bed, Parentisi sc 
Castiglioni and Pio M@ 
1970. Opposite: 0 
redwood, Richar 













California 
tdoor table — 
and chairs. Vintage 

aluminum chairs on lawn were mad 
for Hollywood director Mervyn LeRé 
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Designers are reversing | 
gears to rediscover the 
many faces of modernism | 
By CHRISTINE PITTEL 


| 
PHOTOGRAPHY | 


BY Tom MCWILLIAM 


| 
PRODUCED BY DARA CAPONIGRO 

| 
Pop goes the decor in this delirious sit- | 
ting room by New York designer Roger de 
Cabrol from last fall’s American Hospital | 
of Paris 1997 French Designer Show- 
house. Artist Claes Oldenburg would ap- 


preciate the lipstick-red velvet stiletto 





heel chairs (and matching powder puff 


ottoman—all by Canadian designer David 


| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Burry) pigeon-toed toward the fireplace. 
A plywood box painted chalk white—like 
the 1940s rococo-style mirror—masks 
the tediously aristocratic mantel, now 
backed by a wall of blurry Mark Rothko- 
style stripes. “After I painted the room, 
I was a bit scared I had gone too far,” 
admits Cabrol. But for someone who had 
worked for Salvador Dali, too far is 
halfway there. Hanging leopard-print 
curtains and covering the hearth in 
AstroTurf crowned with a golf ball was 
simply par for the course. Modernism 
can mean breaking all the rules—and 
getting away with it. The Brillo boxes 
came straight from the supermarket. Eat 
your heart out, Andy Warhol. 
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hut of the «death of modernism were 
yoerated in the 1980s, when 
designers everywhere took refuge in the 
cushiony comforts of the traditional English 
country house. But modernism turned out to 
be a survivor. In the 1990s, as designers 
finally came to the end of their passementerie 
rope, they began excavating the more recent 
past for inspiration. Foraging in flea markets, 
they were surprised to find that the furniture 
left behind when they went to college sud- 
denly looked remarkably good again. 

Modernism seems to reinvent itself 
with each new decade. The cold, steely 
stereotype of cantilevered metal chairs 
(inspired by bicycle handlebars), designed by 
high modernists like Marcel Breuer and Mies 
van der Rohe in the 1920s, gave way to the 
kinder, gentler, blonder modernism of the 
living-room ensembles coming out of Scan- 
dinavia in the 1960s. The current rediscov- 
ery of lesser-known modernists like T.H. 
Robsjohn-Gibbings and Edward Wormley is 
yet another reminder that there were actu- 
ally many different facets to the movement. 
“As the clock ticks closer to the year 2000, 
everything from this point backward seems 
historically interesting,” says New York 
designer Jeffrey Bilhuber. “By now we’ve vet- 
ted out the kitsch and begun to understand 
the real resonance of modern design.” 

The best pieces are in high demand. 
“A George Nelson ‘marshmallow’ sofa recently sold for $17,000 at auction,” says 
Ray Kennedy of Herman Miller, the original manufacturer of that piece in 1956. 
“If people are willing to pay that kind of price, we should bring these products back 
and make them more accessible. We have already reintroduced the molded ply- 
wood lounge chair, screen, and coffee table by Charles and Ray Eames, and that’s 
just the top of my list.” Great companies think alike: Knoll has revived a furniture 
line from 1942 created by Danish-born designer Jens Risom, and Baker Furniture is 
reissuing its 1951 collection by Finn Juhl, another award-winning Dane. “So much 
of modern design is dismissed as stark and mechanical, but these pieces require a 
high level of hand-craftsmanship,” says John Black of Baker Furniture. 

Lee Mindel is a New York designer who knows the power of an Eames “potato 
chip” chair. “One really refined modernist object can elevate the humblest room,” 
he says. Let Italian designer Achille Castiglione’s sleek arched lamp curve over a 
weathered farmhouse table and watch the aesthetic sparks fly. “All eras are equal,” 
says New York designer Alison Spear, who topped off her own state-of-the-art 
kitchen with a 1950s plastic laminate table chromed like a Buick, complete with 
matching turquoise vinyl chairs. Juxtaposing design decades leads to a spontaneous 
combustion hard to get with a pair of wing chairs. “I never recommend that people 
re-create a total period setting,” says Larry Weinberg, co-owner of a SoHo shop spe- 
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cializing in 1950s furniture. “Instead it should always be a mix of pieces you like.” 
What all 
nt, exploring brave new materials and innovative technologies. Now this demo- 


tic furniture, me 


tw: moder c ‘ i oD sine . 
postwar modernists had in common was the optimistic drive to 


to bring good design to every suburban ranch house, has 
latest st Here we go again, back to the future. As Bilhuber 


rand the past in order to move forward.” 


Glamour wasn’t invented in the 1940s, 


but we have been trying to live up to its 
screen image ever since. Finally, contem- 
porary materials have caught up to the 
vision. For a bathroom in the French 
Designer Showhouse, New York decora- 
tor Christopher Coleman turned a crys- 
talline slab of Lucite into a countertop 
Lana Turner would have loved (above), 


set with a restaurant sink for serious - 


makeup sessions. After a hot shower, 
today’s sweater girl can relax—without a 
cigarette—on the two-piece settee (right), 
rescued from a flea market and reuphol- 
stered in baby-blue satin. A flokati pillow 
matches the rug. Coleman added the blue 
resin-topped table and a modern version 
of a curio cabinet, made with polished 
chrome and plastic laminate. “I wanted a 
shine,” says the designer, who doubled 
the effect with glossy wallpaper. 
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Maybe because their weather is, well, 


Scandinavian, Danes like their mod- 
ernism warm. After the war, designers 
in this tiny country redefined what it 
meant to be modern. Their elegant and 
simple designs crossed into the realm of 
sculpture and conveyed a sensuality that 
escaped earlier hard-edged, factory-bred 
versions. In a Baker showroom at the 
High Point furniture market, this ensem- 
ble by noted Danish architect Finn Juhl 
(right), originally introduced in 1951, 
epitomizes how he and his compatriots 
embodied modernist principles in plain- 
spoken wood and leather. Juhl visually 
separates seat and structure in chairs 
with tapered legs that carry supports 
contoured for the act of sitting—arm- 
rests widen for elbows, edges curve to 
accommodate calves. Form follows func- 
tion fluidly. A long cocktail table comes 
with 2-inch-thick cushions to transform 
into a comfortable bench. The furniture 
defers to the architecture of a room by 
letting space pass through. The organt- 
cally contoured top of an end table 
(above) floats like a Frisbee. “Fifty years 
later, it still looks good,” Says Baker’s 


design director, John Black. 
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Starting with bold modernist moves, 


designer Jeanne-Aelia Desparmet-Hart 
shifted the bed off-center (left) to gain 
enough space for a comfortable desk area 
in this bedroom in the French Designer 
Showhouse. Deliberately throwing the 
whole room into asymmetry, she com- 
poses the surrounding objects according 
to shape, color, and texture to bring it 
back into equilibrium. A large painting 
by French artist 4Mika is hung not in 
the usual place—above the headboard— 
but off to one side on a wall covered in 
Japanese wrapping paper, balanced only 
by a small wooden mask. A dark chair, 
which could almost be African if it 
hadn’t been designed by a Czech in the 
1940s, is pulled up to a light parchment- 
covered desk from the same decade. For- 
get twin bedside tables: A French Empire 
chair, looking surprisingly modern uphol- 
stered in ivory leather, steps into the 
breach. Desparmet-Hart designed the 
limed mahogany bed with high Lucite 
legs so that space could flow unblocked 
beneath. “There’s not a single skirt, 
pouf, or tieback,” she says proudly. But 
the tailored approach does not preclude 
comfort. Curl up with a book in a 1930s 
French Art Deco armchair or Arne 
Jacobsen’s 1959 Egg Chair (above), once 
revolutionary, now classic. 


FOR MORE DETA SEE READER INFORMATIO} 
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ve Los Angeles, | indscape 

e Power collaborated with 

Martin to create a fantastic gar- 

den on 1.8 acres of steeply falling land surround- 

Ing Mat tin’s cont emporary he use. The garden 

SWOOPS and swirls around its stunning site as paths 

ind steps desc end through broad waves of richly 
textured plants. 

The pair worked together in the manner of 
the Edwardian partners architect Edwin Lutyens 
and garden designer Gertrude Jekyll, with Martin 
designing the house and the hardscape radiating 
from it, and Power softening the strong architec- 
tural lines with dramatically massed, sensuous 
plantings. A writhing orchard of pale olive trees 
rises from a ravishing carpet of blue-flowering 
prostrate rosemary on the eastern slope of the hill 
(see plan, page 140). On a lower level of the gar- 
den, feather-headed grasses in a solitary sweep 
mimic the shaggy trunks of a cluster of great euca- 
lyptus trees. Squat blue palm trees rise from a field 
of lavender spilling down the slope. Streams of 
purple iris lap the edges of a narrow curving path, 
where Italian cypresses punctuate views of the 
misted canyon hills. 

The collaborative process extended over a 
period of two years. Martin and Power planned 
the garden on the ground, tramping around the 
site, laying out paths with white gypsum powder, 
and choosing plant combinations by holding fist- 
fuls of one thing up against another. “I knew the 
plants, but Dick was very visual and a good gar- 
dener. He pushed me to go that step beyond,” says 
Power, explaining how she decided on the bold 
sweeps of pattern and color. The stucco of Mar- 
tin’s house, which Power describes as almost terra- 
cotta, “a pale Roman red with coral and raspberry 
undertones,” dictated the palette of lavenders, 
purples, bronze, and burnished red. 

“Dick and I don’t like ditsy things, and 
planting one material in a mass is always a strong 
design,” says Power, pointing to whole sections of 
hillside blanketed in just one kind of perennial. 
With its fluid progression of massed plants and its 
paths wending their way down and around the 
slopes, the garden seems much larger than it is. 
Surprises await at every turn of these curving 
paths—sudden vistas of the surrounding hills or 


glimpses of gardens down below. 


So much exuberant color and contrasting 
texture means the landscape does not depend on 
flow tor rama. But flower it does—magnif- 

nt f blue ecl 1 purple 
icently lue echium and purple 


leshy pink protea in 


pool rden should always 





A grove of blue gum trees, Eucalyptus globulus (above), 
creates ghostly shade in the moon garden. On the west side of the site | 
(below), paths of crushed granite wind around a planting of Agave 
attenuata in a sea of Dudleya pulverulenta, native to the Channel 


Islands. Two cypress trees frame a view of distant hiils. 
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The center stair (above), leading from the Mediterranean garden up to the olive orchard near the house, 
climbs through waves of Artemisia ‘Powis Castle’, Euphorbia wulfenti, echium, pennisetum, phormium, and orange Mexican 
marigolds. Woolly and creeping thyme clothe the shallow treads. Below: A cluster of Pride of Madeira 
Echium fastuosum) curves and swoops in front of a stand of blue palm (Butia capitata). “I love to use echium,” Nancy Power 


s. “It’s a fabulous blue. And when the flowers drop off, the spike is still very good-looking.” 
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Red-leaved pennisetum (P. setaceum ‘Rubrum’), spilling over the thyme-cloaked steps (above left), creates a graceful 
contrast to swordlike phormium. In the foreground, Leucodendron ‘Safari Sunset’ adds a touch of more brilliant red. Glaucous 
blue bouquets of Agave attenuata (above right) and Fatsia japonica thrive in a cool shaded spot. Below left: Blonde buffalo 
grass (Buchloe dactyloides) lightens the ground in front of Eucalyptus globulus with Leucondendron and canna in the 


foreground. Below right: The orange blooms of Aloe marlothii clash beautifully with the pink walls of the entrance courtyard. 
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Plumes of buff and pinkish grasses (Stipa tenuissima and Muhlenbergia capillaris) echo the pink stucco (above left) of 
tichard Martin’s house and create a feathery foil for its severe architectural lines. Above right: Waterlilies, Nymphza ‘Tina’, 


decorate a circular pool in the center of the entrance court. Below left: Grapevines climb the pergola which connects 
two garden staircases below the pool deck. Below right: Artemisia ‘Powis Castle’, a favorite groundcover of Nancy Power’s, 


is used effectively for textural as well as color contrast to the fragrant night-blooming cactus and the smooth pink wall. 
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Mn ee eT Barry Friedman. 
Drawings, opposite, top to bottom: 
Side table prototype, André 
Arbus-—inspired raat ye table, 
Russian chair in Nobilis stripe. — 





More views of the French 


Designer Showhouse 
(right and below, far left) 
demonstrate how Grange 
(above) drew on the 
furniture in his Paris 
apartment (below, 
remaining pictures) to 
create his collection for 
Widdicomb, including 
tufted Napoleon III chaise 
and bokhara-cloth-covered 
dining table. Grange’s own 
Paul Ivibe spoon-back 
chair and sofa with brass- 
nail trim, cabriole legs, 
and mahogany frame (both 
below, second picture 
from right) are seen in 
their Widdicomb versions 
at the showhouse, where 
the sofa had cushions 
covered in solid and 
striped silk from Clarence 
House and Brunschwig 

& Fils, respectively. 

Louis XV-style chaise 
(right and below, far left) 
in Rubelli velvet before an 
Etienne Drian screen and 
Serge Mouille floor lamp 
from Malmaison Antiques 
and Barry Friedman, 
respectively. Wenge wood 
bench against showhouse 
window adapted from a 
design by Ernest Boiceau. 
Straw wallcovering by 


Rodolphe Simon of Paris. 















































By CHRISTOPHER PETKANAS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY ALEXANDRE BAILHACHIE 
AND ToM MCWILLIAM 
PRODUCED BY CAROLYN ENGLEFIELD AND 


DARA CAPONIGRO 


If a designer’s job is to help people not only live better but more 
stylishly, France’s Jacques Grange should get a medal. His new, 
mostly handcrafted line of tables, chairs, and sofas, filled out with 
the odd chaise and bench, packs more pizzazz in the sexy swoop of 
a single cabriole leg than some furniture designers get into an 


entire collection. 


Available at fine furniture dealers and Beacon Hill show- 
rooms, the 24-piece Jacques Grange Collection is the designer’s 
first anywhere. It comes all the way from Grange’s drawing table in 
Paris by way of a factory in Grand Rapids, Michigan, the home of 
John Widdicomb Company, founded in 1858 and the oldest con- 
tinuously operating furniture firm in the country. 

When a new team bought the venerable company, they 
looked for a designer who would represent a leap forward and chose 
Grange, easily the most important French decorator of his genera- 
tion (he is 53). Grange’s high style is a literate, agile, slightly pep- 
pery brew of worldly associations. And while the designer is famous 
for being adept at stirring things up—some consider him the orig- 
inal Mix Master—his look never comes within glancing distance 
of what the French call “tap al oeil” (“in your face,” one might say 
here). Neo-Egyptian and neo-fifties, noble and ignoble, flea market 
and museum quality. Whatever. Grange mines it all. 

The Widdicomb collection is influenced by what might be 
termed the decorator’s greatest hits—pieces he custom-designed 
for clients like Isabelle Adjani and Yves Saint Laurent, as well as 
studiously tinkered-with versions of the 20th-century classics that 
populate his Paris apartment in the Palais Royal. Many of the clas- 
sics are drawn from the oeuvres of the decorative arts stars who 
shaped Grange’s taste: Pierre Chareau, André Arbus, Armand- 
Albert Rateau, Paul Iribe, Ernest Boiceau. Period furniture gets the 
nod with a Louis XV-style chaise, a Louis X]V—style armoire. A 
hexagonal table is based on an 18th-century Chinese original. 

Hardware—brass sabots and escutcheons—was custom- 
designed and hand-cast. Woods include walnut, wenge, maple, 
ebony, olive, cherry. Lacquer and gold-leaf are among the finishes. 
If Widdicomb held Grange back, it doesn’t show. 
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converted an old post office t 
most minimal division 












1rine,”’ ays the Oul artist as she pops 
1 slicker-vyellow cabinet to reveal a 


lined aperture where she has poised a toy 


ther bit of sleight of hand, a full bar un- 


folds. twinkling with glassware. The artist has lived in her 
London house, once a sorting station for the Royal Mail, for 
nly a year and is still revelling in the clever details archi- 


ects Gunnar Orefelt and Knut Hovland included when they 
created a new interior for the old building. The curtains 
iren’t here yet for the bedroom, she’s not quite happy about 
the “clubby blue” (as in nightclub) paint she chose for the 
downstairs loo, but, as she dashes up the flying stairs to the 
rooftop terrace, it’s clear she is thrilled with the house that 
was almost two years 1n the making. 

The owner had wanted a loft as a place to live and to 
paint her huge canvases, but lofts are hard to come by in Lon- 
don. Then she happened upon the abandoned postal building 


and saw the potential in its 


a2 


big empty space. The design- 
ing process began after she 
bought it and hired Gunnar 
Orefelt, a longtime family 
friend. “I’m very opinion- 
ated,” she says. “I wanted an 
architect I could brings things 
to, bounce ideas off.” Orefelt 
is a minimalist, known for 


creating calm, understated in- 






eS 
a teriors where the interplay of 
<= walls is emphasized with 
~ = backlighting and where one 


fine object is displayed at a 
time. The artist, on the other 
hand, owns a vast collection 








of vintage clothing, some im- 
portant pieces of 20th-cen- 
tury furniture and art, a pool 
table, and a nearly complete 
set of McDonald’s giveaways, 
all of which needed display and storage space. “I don’t think 
they would ever call me a passive client,” she says. 

She also knew exactly what she didn’t want: “Too many 
modern places are cold and arrogant—those light floors, 
those white walls. | wanted intimate spaces, a more feminine 
feeling.” The architects had wanted everything to flow 
together, but they reached an amiable compromise with their 
client by defining each area with low walls or cupboards or 
opaque glass panels. 

Floors are terrazzo at the entry level, wood block above. 
Walls and cupboards—everything except for the bold yellow 
kitchen cabinets—are painted subtle variations of gray-blue. 
The artist even ordered special gray felt for the pool table 
and gray chalk, too. The neutral background creates a calm 
setting for her colorful collections: a Sottsass bookcase and 
two abstract patterned rugs, all (Continued on page 000) 









ng row of hip-high cupboards 

he living room helps make up the 
rty linear feet of storage space the 
uner asked for. Opposite, clockwise 
om top: Makeshift furniture in 

e dining room will be replaced when 
e finds suitable mid-century pieces. 

. the long wardrobe-lined passageway 
ading into her bedroom, glass 

ors reveal clothes hung by color. 
airs lead to the rooftop terrace. — 

he owner is especially fond of clever 
tails like the hidden pulls on the © 
low kitchen cupboards. Target table, - 
rca 1965, in a corner of the kitchen 
ime from an English cafe. 
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With a new design director, the all-American company Tupperware is 
adding pep to its familiar colanders, containers, and measuring cups 
By DALE MACKENZIE BROWN PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOANNA RYSNIK 


and seemingly perfect—as apple 





What would you do if you were asked to take something as American 
pie and improve it? That is essentially what Morison S. Cousins was hired to do when he joined Tupperware 
in 1990 as vice president of design. The company had a solid line of kitchen products that it stood squarely 
behind, and its market, once domestic, had grown worldwide, with thousands upon thousands of customers. 
There was only one problem: After more than four decades of successfully selling Tupperware through its 
own unique channel, the Tupperware Home Party, the bloom was off the rose and domestic sales were down. 
Tastes and needs had changed and the products looked tired. The time had come, the company realized, to 
give Tupperware a facelift. 

For Cousins, the job was a dream come true. As a student at Brooklyn’s Pratt Institute in the fifties, he 
had made up his mind to create good design for the masses. Founding a company in New York in 1963 with his 
younger brother as his partner, he concentrated on developing items with broad consumer appeal. The com- 
pany’s designs for Gillette’s Promax hair dryer, the Tensor Lamp, and American Can’s wall-mounted Dixie 
cup dispenser were great successes. Still, he was not reaching as many people as he would have liked. 

When he was invited to join Tupperware as director of design, Cousins leaped at the chance, even 
though it meant leaving his Manhattan-based business behind and moving to Orlando, Florida, where 
Tupperware’s international headquarters is located. He recognized, of course, that the company had a good 


and 





product line—how many other manufacturers would dare offer their customers a lifetime guarantee? 
he liked the idea of working with different kinds of plastic, including the supple but tough polyethylene 
that the founder, Earl Tupper, had developed during World War II from a black, smelly, rock-hard waste 
byproduct of oil refineries. 

Elizabeth Gordon, House Beautiful’s editor from 1942 to 1964, was among the first to see the potential 
in Tupper’s discovery. In a 1947 article entitled “Fine art for 39¢,” illustrated with inexpensively priced Tup- 
perware refrigerator bowls, she extolled the virtues of the plastic. “If you have never touched polyethylene,” 
she wrote spiritedly, “we need to tell you that it has the appearance of great fragility and delicacy—yet has 
great strength. It has the fingering qualities of jade, but at the same time it reminds you of alabaster and 
mother of pearl. Held up to the light it becomes opalescent and translucent and has an interesting, new abil- 
ity to transfer light. So these bowls look like art objects—even before you know what they do.” 

Forty-seven years later, Cousins’s challenge was to take items that had proven their usefulness (and had 
found their way into 90 percent of American homes) and make them seem fresh again—without compro- 


mising the simplicity of their form or the ease of their function. (Continued on page 142) 


Raising plain geometry to surprising heights of elegance, Tupperware kitchen products display 
the simple shapes favored by company designer Morison S. Cousins. The three hemispherical stacked all- 
purpose Thatsa Bowls on the left, topped by a sculptural lidded double colander with handle, are a 
sleek reworking of the originals that helped make Tupperware a household name. The columnar canisters 
at bottom and top right have windows so their contents can be easily identified. The bottle opener, 
corkscrew, garlic press, ice-cream scoop, and cheese cutter all derive from one basic form: the cylinder. 
The round vessel (far right) holding the scoop is a microwavable steamer, shown here without its lid. 


E DETAILS, SEE READER INFORMAT 
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THE BEST IS YET TO BE — 


For more than.two decades Robert and Kay Lautman 


have been improving their once-modest 
house, shaping it-to-aecommodate their wide-ranging 
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‘On the outside, 
the house looks like 
many of its neighbors 
Opposite: Inside, 
the rooms reveal the. 
| eee Mwai Ceag Le 
_and ebullient style. 

An entire wall of the living 
room is covered with 
black-and-white prints 

and photographs. 
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A bouillabaisse was bubbling on top of the professional range and bread was 
baking in the oven in Robert and Kay Lautman’s newly remodeled kitchen on 
a recent afternoon. Sunshine was pouring into the adjacent dining room, where 
Bob, who is the family chef when not out photographing architecture (frequently 
for House Beautiful), sat down for a moment at the dining table he built many 
years ago from the ceiling joists of a former house. Rolls of film and cameras lit- 
tered the kitchen counters, on their way to the basement darkroom and studio 
Bob shares with his son Andrew Lautman, his partner in Lautman Photography. 
a dynamo with a cap of bright red hair—rushed 





Later on, Kay Lautman 
through the front door. Home from the office where she heads a fund-raising 
business for nonprofit organizations, Kay grabbed her scrapbook of snapshots 
of past table settings so she could come up with a new arrangement to amuse 
the evening’s dinner guests—eight this time, although she has managed to seat 
45 in interconnecting rooms. She often incorporates treasures she and Bob 
have brought back from their world travels. These collections fill the two-story 
house, and books are everywhere, overflowing from the small library in the 
front of the house into the living room, where the doorway is marked by more 
books—two teetering columns that rise from the floor. 

Life inside this modest stucco house, built in 1911 on a shady street in 
northwest Washington, D.C., was not always so sunny. “The day we moved in 
[ sat on the floor in the living room and cried,” Kay recalls. “We bought it 
because we could afford it. Also we liked the integrated neighborhood and 
being on a quiet street just a block away from Wisconsin Avenue’s shops and 
restaurants.” Gradually, over the 24 years they have lived here, the Lautmans 
have improved and expanded the house, always doing their own designing. 

First they rebuilt the kitchen and bath, then they converted a pantry into 
a dining room. Some years later they added a deck, followed by the enlarge- 
ment of the dining room, and just recently they remodeled the kitchen again. 
As a twenty-fifth anniversary present to Bob a few years ago, Kay stenciled on 
a stairway tread Adeunt Etiam Optima—the best is yet to be. No one who has 
seen their accomplishments doubts the accuracy of the prediction. 


Sunroom (opposite) brings sunshine and moonlight into the dining and living 
rooms and provides a spot for plants to winter over. Seventeenth-century 
round table from Marston Luce. Clockwise from above left: Books overflow 
from the small front library to the living room. Chairs surrounding the dining 
table were bought for fifty cents apiece when Washington National Cathedral 
switched to modern ones. “If there are no small sculptures or religious icons 
to buy, there are always rocks—we have been collecting a rock or two for 


every place we have visited in thirty years of marriage,’’ Kay Lautman says. 
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HERE’S TO YOUR TIE Sia 


No need to sacrifice great taste when you're loading up on nutritious 
foods. From tofu to legumes, cruciferous vegetables to citrus fruits, the disease 


fighters that pack a powerful punch can do so deliciously 
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Aaine crabmeat and rinatec 

ake a refreshing vitamin-rich sale b 2 
Aiieller, chef of Lutéce in New York. Opposite? 
teven Raichlen, author of many books on low fa 
ooking, swirls two cool soups—broccoli-leek 

nd cauliflower-cardamom—into one bowl, givin 
ruciferous vegetables a sophisticated look. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY BY QUENTIN BACON 


Each day we learn more about the benefits of plant-based foods) 
and how they prevent illness as we age. The challenge is to add 
them to our diet as treats, not as medicine. Take tofu. Many of 
us find this high-quality protein—which is like a cheese made} 
from soy milk and contains isoflavanoids and phytoestrogens be- | 
lieved to help prevent cancer, degenerative diseases, and supply 
natural estrogen—hard to take. But it doesn’t have to be this 
way. Michel Stroot, chef at the. 
Golden Door, finds that many of | 
the spa’s guests unfamiliar with | 
tofu will try it, accept it, and 
even love it. He uses firm and 
silken tofu, the two most popular. 
styles available. Firm—which he 
infuses with flavor employing a_ 




































spicy marinade before sautéing— | 
comes fresh from the dairy case | 
in a pillowlike block. Silken | 
tofu, used for dips, sauces, and | 
soups, is sold in a waxed box and | 
does not require refrigeration. 

Other power players in the 
health stakes are cruciferous veg- 


etables like broccoli, cauliflower, — 
and cabbage. They have cancer- 
fighting phytochemicals and a 
wealth of potassium and vitamin 
C. Garlic and onions are also 
blessed with medicinal proper- 
ties. And citrus fruits, rich in 
potassium and vitamin C, help 
to build the immune system. 
With a little culinary creativity, 


Beyond steamed vegetables 
(left to right, from top): roasted 


onions and herbs. Miso 


cabbage soup with ginger. all of these nutritious foods can 
Shredded beets—high in 


vitamins A and C—stir-fried 


become the most memorable 
part of the menu. 

for five minutes in a little 
butter. Three dips—peanut, 
ginger, and honey; roasted 
red pepper with silken tofu; 
and low-fat guacamole with silken tofu. Vinegared beets served in a 
nest of their potassium- and iron-rich greens. Opposite: For a flavorful 
main-dish salad, Golden Door chef Michel Stroot marinates firm 
tofu in ginger, garlic, lime, and chili paste; grills it; then bastes again 
with the Le ! combines it with flageolets and mesclun. 
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Recipes for Broccoli-Leek Soup and 
Cauliflower-Cardamom Soup adapted from 
Steven Raichlen’s High-Flavor Low-Fat 
Vegetarian Cooking (Viking Penguin, 1995) 


BROCCOLI-LEEK SOUP 
Blanching florets separately keeps broccoli green. 
1% pounds broccoli 
1 tablespoon olive oil 
1 leek, trimmed, washed, and finely 
chopped 
4 cloves garlic, peeled and minced 
4 cups vegetable stock 
¥% pound potatoes, peeled and diced 
1 bouquet garni made up of 2 bay 
leaves, 2 sprigs fresh thyme, and 
4 sprigs flat-leaf parsley tied 
together in cheesecloth 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper 

Cut the florets off the broccoli stems. Set 
aside. Trim bottom and fibrous parts of stems 
and discard. Finely chop stems. Set aside. 

Heat the olive oil in a large saucepan over 
medium heat. Add leek and cook 2 minutes. 
Add garlic and cook 2 minutes. Leek should 
be soft but not brown. Stir in 4 cups veg- 
etable stock, potatoes, bouquet garni, salt 
and pepper to taste. Simmer for 10 minutes. 
Add stems and cook for 5 minutes, or until 
soft. Set aside. 

Blanch florets in a saucepan of rapidly 
boiling salted water until just tender, about 
1 minute. Drain. Transfer to a bowl of ice 
water. When cool, drain and blot dry on 
paper towels. 

Discard the bouquet garni. Purée the soup 
and florets in a blender. If soup is too thick, 
thin with remaining vegetable stock to 
desired consistency. Pour soup into a bowl. 
Add salt and pepper to taste. Cool. Serves 6. 


AULIFLOWER-CARDAMOM SOUP 
tablespoon olive oil 
onion, peeled and finely chopped 
cloves garlic, peeled and minced 
celery stalk, finely chopped 
1% pounds cauliflower, cored, leaves 
removed, tough fibrous parts 
trimmed, and finely chopped 
2 cups vegetable stock 
3 cups soy or skim milk 
% pound potatoes, peeled and diced 
1 bouquet garni made up of 2 bay 
leaves, 2 sprigs of fresh thyme, 
and 4 sprigs of flat-leaf parsley tied 
together in cheesecloth 
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es 


teaspoon ground cardamom 


we 


teaspoon ground coriander 
Salt « 


Heat the olive oil in a large saucepan over 


d freshly ground black pepper 
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medium heat. Add onion, garlic, and celery 
and cook until soft, but not brown, about 4 
minutes. Stir in cauliflower, vegetable stock, 
2 cups soy milk, potatoes, bouquet garni, car- 
damom, coriander, salt and pepper to taste. 
Simmer until vegetables are soft, stirring fre- 
quently, about 20 minutes. Remove pan from 
heat and cool. * 

Discard the bouquet garni. Purée the soup 
in a blender. If the soup is too thick, thin 
with remaining soy milk to desired consis- 
tency. Pour soup into a bowl. Add salt and 
pepper to taste. Cool. 

When ready to serve, use two 2-cup 
ladles to transfer the soups to the bowls. 
Simultaneously pour a ladle of each soup 
into a bowl. The 2 soups will meet in a clean 
line in the center. Run a knife down the cen- 
ter of the soups to create a curve in the sur- 
face. Serves 12. 


MAINE CRABMEAT AND MARINATED 
CITRUS FRUIT SALAD WITH MINT 
Recipe from chef Eberhard Miieller, 
Lutéce restaurant, New York City 

For dressing: 
% cup freshly squeezed orange juice, 
strained 
Juice of % lemon 
Juice of % lime 
Salt and pepper 

2 cup grapeseed oil 
For salad: 

1 grapefruit, peeled, pith removed, 
and segmented 

2 oranges, peeled, pith removed, and 
segmented 

Y lime, peeled, pith removed, and 

segmented 

Y lemon, peeled, pith removed, and 

segmented 
1 tablespoon mint julienned 
Y, pound Maine crabmeat, picked over 
4 cups mesclun 

Prepare dressing: Heat orange juice in a 
small pan over medium heat until it is re- 
duced to a syrup, about 2 tablespoons. Re- 
move pan from heat. Cool. 

Mix orange syrup, lemon juice, lime juice, 
salt and pepper to taste in a bowl. Slowly 
whisk in grapeseed oil. Set aside. 

Prepare salad: Mix grapefruit, orange, 
lime, lemon segments, and half the mint in a 
bowl. Set aside. 

Heat 2 tablespoons dressing in a pan over 
medium-low heat. Add crabmeat and warm, 
stirring frequently, until just heated through, 
about | minute. 

Toss the mesclun with 2 tablespoons 
dressing. Drain fruit segments and place on 


top. Add crabmeat. Sprinkle with remain- 
ing mint and dressing. Serves 4. 


RED PEPPER DIP 
Recipe from Michel Stroot, 
chef of the Golden Door spa 
6 ounces silken tofu, firm or soft 
1 tablespoon fresh lemon juice 
Y% teaspoon hot chili paste, 
Vietnamese style 
2 red bell peppers, roasted, peeled, 
seeded, and diced 
1 tablespoon minced shallots 
2 tablespoons minced fresh parsley 
Y) teaspoon fresh tarragon, or 
4 teaspoon dried tarragon 
Crackers or toasted whole wheat 
bread 
Place tofu, lemon juice, and chili paste in 
a food processor fitted with a metal blade. 
Process until smooth. Add peppers and shal- 
lots and pulse 2 seconds. Texture should be 
chunky. Mix in parsley and tarragon. Serve 
with crackers. Makes 1% cups. 


PEANUT-GINGER-HONEY DIP 
Recipe from Michel Stroot’s 
The Golden Door Cookbook 
(Broadway Books, 1997) 
1 tablespoon minced fresh ginger 
Y, teaspoon minced garlic 
1 tablespoon sweet rice wine 
1 tablespoon low-sodium soy sauce 
1 tablespoon rice vinegar 
1% teaspoons red wine vinegar 
1 tablespoon honey 
Y% teaspoon dried basil 
Y teaspoon cracked Szechuan 
peppercorns, or Thai chili paste 
1 tablespoon chunky peanut butter 
1 tablespoon water 
Place all the ingredients in a blender. 
Process until smooth. Serve as a dipping 
sauce for vegetables or satays. Makes 2 cup. 


LOW-FAT GUACAMOLE 
Recipe from Marilyn Majchrzak of 
Canyon Ranch, Arizona 

Y cup julienned spinach, steamed and 
pressed to remove excess water 

4 cup frozen peas, steamed and 
rinsed under cold water 

% cup silken tofu 

1% tablespoons fresh lemon juice 

Pinch of salt 
Pinch of cumin 
Pinch of cayenne 
Pinch of chili powder 
Dash of Tabasco 


6 tablespoons mashed avocado > 








my life is ready fora change 


i need more YOOM 


The decision to remodel my home wasn't 
easy. But the planned chaos will soon pass 
and I will enjoy the light. The moon. The 
stars. And the beauty of my new win- 
dows. On this 1am adamant. On this 


I won't compromise. On this I am sure. 
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tablespoons minced tomato 
tablespoons salsa 

tablespoons minced white onions 
tablespoon chopped cilantro 
teaspoons chopped scallions 
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teaspoons chopped tomato, optional 
Corn chips 

Place spinach, peas, tofu, lemon juice, 
salt, cumin, cayenne, chili powder, Tabasco, 
and avocado in a food processor fitted with 
a metal blade. Process until smooth. Stir in 
remaining ingredients. Garnish with chopped 
tomatoes. Serve with corn chips. Makes 
about 2 cups. 


FIVE-MINUTE BEETS 
Recipe adapted from Deborah Madison’s 
Vegetarian Cooking for Everyone 
(Broadway Books, 1997) 
1 tablespoon butter 
1 pound red beets, peeled and 
coarsely grated 
Y) teaspoon salt, plus salt to taste 
Freshly ground black pepper 
% cup freshly squeezed orange juice 
Freshly squeezed lemon juice 
2 tablespoons chopped parsley, 
tarragon, or dill 
Melt butter in a skillet over low heat. Add 
beets and toss with salt and pepper to taste. 
Add orange juice, cover pan, and cook over 
medium heat until beets are tender, about 5 
minutes. Remove the cover, bring to a boil, 
and cook off excess liquid. Remove pan from 
heat. Place beets in a bowl. Season with salt 
and lemon juice to taste. Add parsley and 
toss. Serves 4. 


VINEGARED BEETS IN THEIR GREENS 
Recipe adapted from Deborah Madison’s 
Vegetarian Cooking for Everyone 
(Broadway Books, 1997) 

2 pounds small beets with greens 

1% tablespoons butter or olive oil 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper 
2 teaspoons balsamic or sherry vinegar 

Remove the greens from the beets and 
discard any that are wilted. Set aside. 

Scrub beets. Steam in a covered pan of 
boiling water until tender when pierced with 
a knife, about 20 to 25 minutes. Remove pan 
from heat. Cool. Peel and s+t aside. 

Steam greens in a covered pan of boiling 


water until tender, about 5 minutes. Remove 
pan from heat. Toss with half the butter and 
eason with salt and pepper to teste. Place 
g.eens On a serving plate. 


Melt i 
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naining butter in a pan over lov 
eets and cook unti! heated 
rough. vinegar and shake pan until it 
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evaporates. Spoon beets into center of 
greens. Serve immediately. Serves 4 to 6. 


ROASTED ONIONS ON A BED OF HERBS 
Recipe adapted from Deborah Madison's 
Vegetarian Cooking for Everyone 
(Broadway Books, 1997) 

2 tablespoons butter 

2 tablespoons olive oil 

3 pounds assorted small red, yellow, 
and white onions, peeled 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper 

4 fresh sage sprigs 

2 fresh thyme sprigs 

1 cup dry white wine or water 

Heat butter and oil in a wide skillet over 
medium heat. Add onions and cook over 
medium-high heat until browned, about 10 
minutes. Check onions halfway through 
cooking to make sure they are browning 
evenly. Turn onions over and cook | minute. 
Remove pan from heat. Season with salt and 
pepper to taste. 

Layer bottom of an earthenware dish with 
sage and thyme sprigs. Place onions, brown 
side up, on the herbs. Add the wine. Cover 
dish with aluminum foil and bake in a pre- 
heated 375°F oven until tender when pierced 
with a knife, about 30 minutes. Serve warm. 
Serves 6. 


MISO SOUP WITH 
SHREDDED CABBAGE AND GINGER 
1 cup shredded white and red cabbage 
4 tablespoons white miso, 
or to taste 
Dark sesame oil or chili oil 
2 tablespoons shredded fresh ginger 
Place cabbage in a pan of salted boiling 
water for about | minute. Remove pan from 
heat. Drain cabbage and set aside. 
Place miso in a large bowl and dilute with 
1 cup simmering water. Mix until it is the 
consistency of a thick cream. Add 3 cups 
boiling water, sesame oil to taste, cabbage 
and ginger. Mix well. Serve immediately. 
Serves 4. 


FLAGEOLET BEAN SALAD WITH 
MARINATED GRILLED TOFU 
Recipe adapted from Michel Stroot’s 
The Golden Door Cookbook 
(Broadway Books, 1997) 
For beans: 
1 cup dried flageolet or small white 
beans 
42 cups vegetable broth or water 
1 bay leaf 
14 ounces marinated firm tofu, recipe 
follows 


For dressing: 
1 tablespoon Dijon mustard 
teaspoon minced garlic 
tablespoons balsamic vinegar 
tablespoon olive oil 
teaspoons minced fresh oregano or 
1 teaspoon dried 
Y, teaspoon freshly ground black pepper 
Y pound tomatoes, cored and diced 
Y% cup chopped fresh flat-leaf parsley 
Y% teaspoen kosher salt, optional 
For serving: 
Flageolet bean salad with dressing 
Tofu 
3 cups mixed lettuces 
1 cup alfalfa sprouts 
Prepare beans: Soak beans in 4 cups of | 
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water for | hour. Drain and rinse well. Place | 
beans, vegetable broth, and bay leaf in a 
large saucepan. Bring to a boil over high | 
heat. Reduce heat and simmer, partially cov- | 
ered, until beans are tender, about 14 hours. 
Drain. Remove bay leaf. Transfer beans to a 
bowl. Set aside. 

Prepare dressing: Whisk together in a | 
bowl mustard, garlic, vinegar, oil, oregano, 
and pepper. Stir in tomatoes and parsley. | 
Add salt. Add dressing to beans, stir gently 
to combine. Set aside for at least 1 hour. 


Prepare tofu: Remove tofu from refrigera- 
tor about 15 minutes before cooking. Re- 
move tofu from marinade. Reserve marinade. 
Cut each slice into 4 strips. 

Spray a stovetop grill pan with vegetable — 
oil and heat over medium-high heat. Brush 
tofu strips with marinade. Place on grill and 
cook for about 2 minutes per side. Remove 
tofu from grill and brush again with marinade. 

Place the greens in a salad bowl. Spoon — 
flageolet salad in the center, top with grilled 
tofu, and garnish with sprouts. Serves 6. 


MARINATED TOFU 

14 ounces firm tofu, pressed to 

remove excess water and cut 
crosswise into 4 slices 

1 teaspoon minced fresh ginger 

1 teaspoon minced garlic 

2 tablespoons low-sodium tamari or 
soy sauce 

1 tablespoon fresh lime juice 

1 teaspoon light brown sugar 

Y% teaspoon Thai chili paste 

’% teaspoon toasted sesame oil 

Place the slices of tofu in single layer in a 
shallow dish. Set aside. 

Combine ginger, garlic, tamari, lime juice, 
brown sugar, chili paste, and oil in a small 
bowl. Mix well and pour over the tofu. 
Cover and refrigerate for at least 1 hour. m= 





SPECIAL SURFACES 
DESERVE SPECIAL CARE. 









Those special surfaces. Hardwood, 
newer no wax floors, marble, brass, 
ceramic tile. You don’t trust them to 
just any cleaner. You probably buy a 
separate cleaner for each one. You don’t 
have to. Mr. Clean” Special Care 


safely cleans them all. This Mr. Clean 
is designed to be gentle and effective 
with absolutely no harsh solvents. 

So go ahead, give him your 

special surfaces. You'll get ([souvayrs 
back a spectacular shine. 


SAFE ON YOUR SPECIAL SURFACES. 


EASY ON YOU. 


1998 Procter & Gamble 













from Memphis; furniture for the guest 
room in peeling red paint from an old 
French sanitarium; and her prized vin- 
tage bathroom fixtures, one suite in jon- 
quil yellow, one turquoise, choices that 
undoubtedly made the minimalist archi- 
tects mop their brows. 

The house is spacious by the stan- 
dards of crowded London—1,200 square 
feet at the main level, another 1,800 feet 
on the ground floor. The upside-down 
plan puts living room, kitchen, and din- 
ing room above; two bedrooms, two 
baths, a pool room/library, and large stu- 
dio below. The owner, who loves to give 
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Faced with a 
steep site like this 
Los Angeles hill, 
some garden 
designers might 
have turned to 
terracing. But not 


1. Motor Court Nancy Goslee 

2. Entry Courtyard 

3. Grass Meadows Powers Be fact, clte 

A Olive Orchard and Dick Martin, 

By Moon Garden the owner, took 

6. Center Stair dein eae 

7. Mediterranean cuinspHation 
Garden from the natural 


. Canyon View Walk 


contours of the land, 


Personal Stamp on an Old P.O. 
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dinner parties and sought the sense of 
ceremony that comes from walking into 
a different room to eat, specified a sepa- 
rate dining room (see plan below). And 
the bedrooms can be closed off, of 
course. Otherwise, all is flow, from hall 
to staircase to living room to kitchen. 

A spider web of struts (original to 
the building) stretches below the roof 
where new skylights, along with the tall 
old windows, make the light-play part of 
the dynamics of the space. This is a house 
that almost seems to move, especially as 
the sun arcs overhead and glances off 


the glass of the dining room cupboard 
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Main Floor 
































following hillocks 
and hollows as they 
laid out sinuous 
paths and planting 
beds. Except for 
the top of the hill 
with house, pool, 
and entry court, 
the moon garden at 
the bottom is the 
only level area. 


and the shining terrazzo floors down- 
stairs. At night the mood changes dra- 
matically: There are hidden fluorescent 
bulbs behind many of the panels and 
built-in cupboards so that each area has 
its own halo. 

“Tt’s such a welcoming house,” 
says the owner, watching as her cats, 
themselves monochrome, stalk the Jeff 


Koons dog sculpture. “It’s fantastic for a Bin 


party—there are speakers in every room 
and the whole house is made for danc- 
ing. At other times I find visitors just 
calm down when they’re here. It’s a 
house with a very good vibe.” = 
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AUDI A4 AVANT 

uink serious sports sedan. With a 
ny pack. The Audi A4 Avant. For 
ore information, circle #1. Free. 


BUICK PARK AVENUE 

elcome to Park Avenue by Buick— 
2 power of understatement. For more 
formation, and to receive your free 
talog, circle #2. 


| CHEVROLET MONTE CARLO 

r more information regarding the 
ophisticated Performance” of Monte 
arlo, circle #3. Free. 


| LINCOLN NAVIGATOR 

ye most luxurious way to 
avel...anywhere. For information 
acle #4. Free. 


| MERCURY BRAND 

o you sit back and watch things 
uppen? Or make things happen? If 
du’re the adventurous type, check 
it the complete line of innovative 
ercury vehicles. For a_ free 
fochure circle #5. 


ee 


fa FURNISHINGS 


| BAKER FURNITURE 

e Archetype Collection has the ele- 
ince to enhance a formal setting or 
‘end with fine family heirlooms. 
ontemporary in style and handcrafted 

English Sycamore veneers, the 
chetype Collection is available in 
ning, bedroom and occasional furni- 
re. Circle #6. $8. 


CARPET & RUG INSTITUTE 

arpet. It just feels better. To learn 
ore about new carpet, circle #7 for 
ee information. 


CENTURY FURNITURE INDUSTRIES 

his brochure illustrates traditional, 
yntemporary and Oriental wood col- 
ctions, and upholstered furniture. 
or a free catalog circle #8. 


COLUMBIA FLOORING 

aminate flooring from Columbia™ . 
ooring gives you the natural look of 
sood, granite and marble in popular 
jesigner colors. Exclusive 9 1/2” wide 
anels create more realistic designs, 
stall faster, and require less mainte- 
ance. Circle #9 for warranty informa- 
on and a free full-color brochure. 


i). DREXEL HERITAGE FURNISHINGS, INC. 
xciting styles and unique fin- 
shes are part of the legacy of 
ality and craftsmanship 
hich has been uncompromising 
once 1903. To make yourself at 
ome with a wonderful assort- 
ent of wood and upholstered 
irniture, circle #10 for a free 
‘rochure. 


. H.A. FRAMBURG 

ne of the finest traditions in lighting. 
tyles including Gothic, Empire, Art 
ouveau, Soft Contemporary, 
eorgian, Victorian and Art Deco. 
ircle #11 for a catalog. $15. 







































DR. HICKORY CHAIR COMPANY 

eading specialists in 18th and 19th 
entury style furniture for over 80 
ears. Their 168-page James River 
follection catalog features furni- 
ire for every room in the house, 
ficluding the finest Queen Anne, 
‘hippendale, and MHepplewhite 
ityling. Circle #12..$16. 


At Your Service 


13. IMPERIAL WALLPAPER 

Imperial makes it easy for you to turn 
your house into a warm, comfortable 
and stylish home. For more informa- 
tion, and the nearest’ Imperial 
Wallpaper retailer, circle #13. Free. 


14. KARASTAN 

Fashion is fleeting, unless it’s Karastan. 
Our rugs and carpets lend distinctive pres- 
ence to any decor. Send for a full-color 
brochure. Circle #14. $3. 


15, LA BARGE INC, 

A unique collection of over 300 hand- 
crafted mirrors and tables and accent 
furnishings created by artisans from 
around the world. For a catalog please 
circle #15. $7. 


16. LANE ACTION 
Lane Reclining Furniture and Sleep 
Sofas—You’ll have “The Most 
Comfortable Seat In The House™“™ in 
this 16 page full-color brochure. 
Circle #16. Free. 


17. LA-Z-BOY 
For our free home furnishings kit 
including product information and a 
decorating guide complete with plan- 
ning grid and furniture templates, cir- 
cle #iii>Eree: 


18, MCGUIRE FURNITURE 

McGuire Furniture Portfolio—100 
page book with 145 color photographs 
featuring our classic collection of pre- 
mier rattan furniture designs. Also 
shown are designs from the McGuire 
Special Collections, including bamboo 
tables and solid teak. Circle #18. $15. 


19. PACIFIC DESIGN CENTER 

The West Coast’s largest resource for 
traditional and contemporary furnish- 
ings for home and office. Visit 
IdeaHouse, our 4,000 square-foot 
“California Country Cottage,” show- 
casing the most current design trends 
and home technology. Circle #19 for a 
free brochure. 


20. THOMASVILLE FURNITURE 

Whether you're starting out fresh, or 
making improvements, Thomasville 
adds value to any room in your home. 
For a free copy of “Welcome to 
Thomasville,” our catalog of new col- 
lections, circle #20. Free. 


21. WEATHERCRAFT 

We combine the finest synthetic 
materials with handcrafting to cre- 
ate the style of wicker furniture. 
Frames are constructed of handwo- 
ven 100% virgin vinyl over alu- 
minum. The seating styles feature 
the patented, drainable, quick-dry 
Weathercraft cushions. For more 
information circle #21. $1. 


22. WEATHERMASTER 

Premium indoor/outdoor furniture. 
The exclusive seating system creates a 
comfort level that no competitor can 
match. The acrylic based finish and 
the patented “cushion that drains” pro- 
vides a durable and functional prod- 
uct. Circle #22 for a catalog. $1. 


KITCHEN & BATH 


23. AMERICAN STANDARD 

“We Want You To Love Your 
Bathroom” guidebook is overflowing 
with ideas and inspiration. This 30- 
page brochure offers interesting facts 
and considerations for planning your 
bathroom. Circle #23. $2. 


24, JENN-AIR 

A full line of innovative kitchen appli- 
ances under 4 sophisticated banners: 
the sleek Expressions® collection, the 
stainless-steel Pro-Style line, the styl- 
ish Designer line and our stunning 
new Blue Creek line. For a free Jenn- 
Air upscale appliance brochure 
circle #24. Free. 


25. KOHLER BATH & KITCHEN IDEAS 
A complete set of full-color prod- 
uct catalogs covering baths and 
whirlpools, showers and lavato- 
ries, toilets, bidets, kitchen and 
entertainment sinks, faucets and 
accessories. Please circle #25 for your 
catalog set. $8. 


26. MOEN 

Moen offers information on its com- 
plete line of stylish, reliable kitchen & 
bathroom faucets and shower prod- 
ucts. Circle #26. Free. 


27. WHIRLPOOL HOME APPLIANCES 
The Time Smart® Kitchen, a 16- 
page color brochure with dozens of 
products and design strategies 
meant to save time and make your 
kitchen run more efficiently. 
Circle #27. Free. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


28. AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
Home Delivery: How an AIA architect 
can help you realize your dream home. 
For tips and ideas circle #28. Free. 


29. BRUCE HARDWOOD FLOORS 
Hardwood “Design Idea” Catalog - 32 
color pages loaded with room scenes, 
decorating ideas, and style options. 
Illustrates how a variety of hardwood 
patterns create distinctly different 
looks within the same room setting. 
Includes information on colors, finish- 
es, construction, installation and 
maintenance. Circle #29. Free. 


30. FIRELIGHT GLASS 

Romantic candlelight without the mess 
of dripping wax. Handblown glass oil 
candles and chimney lamps in a wide 
array of designs from the world’s pre- 
mier design manafacturer. Unique gift 
selections for every occasion. Made in 
America. To preview our full line, 
please circle #30 for a free set of 
brochures. 


31. FOUR SEASONS SUNROOMS & CON- 
SERVATORIES Exciting 32 page cata- 
log features America’s largest selec- 
tion of sunrooms, English-style con- 
servatories, patio rooms, enclosures 
and skylights. Exclusive MC~ glass 
keeps out summer heat yet provides 
maximum insulation in winter. Do-it- 
yourself kits or full installation from 
our Nationwide Dealer Network. 
Circle #31 for our free catalog. 


32. GEVALIA KAFFE 

Fine coffees of Europe—over 22 dis- 
tinctive Roasts, Select Varietal® and 
Flavored coffees. For more informa- 
tion circle #32. Free. 


33. LAKE AUSTIN SPA RESORT 

In the breath-taking Texas Hill 
Country is the perfect retreat where 
you can relax, enjoy nature and pam- 
per yourself. Whether you're interest- 
ed in shaping up, or just want to wind 
down, this all-inclusive resort is the 
place for you. Circle #33 for more 
information. Free. 
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34. MANNINGTON LAMINATE HISTORIC 
COLLECTION’ | Mannington captures 
with astonishing clarity the look of 
rare and extinct timbers in the new 
Laminate Historic Collection. Only at 
full-service flooring retailers. Circle 
#34 for a free catalog. 

35, PERSTORP FLOORING 

Pergo Original®, the revolutionary 
laminate floor from Sweden, combines 
extraordinary durability and easy 
maintenance with 24 beautiful 
designs. 15-year Limited Triple 
Warranty guarantees that the high- 
pressure melamine laminate surface 
will not wear, fade, or stain. Circle 
#35 for free information. 


36. SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 

Save big on your next painting 
or wallpapering project. Send for 
a FREE COUPON SAVINGS 
BOOK for 20%to 50% off quali- 
ty paints, stains, painting sup- 
plies, wallcovering, tools and 
associated products! When only the 
best will do. Ask Sherwin -Williams. 
Circle #36. Free. 


37. SPIEGEL 

Everything you need for your home 
and wardrobe. Get our latest catalog 
plus a $10 certificate. Circle #37. $3. 


38. TALBOTS 

Classic is...looking good without looking 
and looking and looking. For your free 
Talbots Spring catalog, circle #38. 


39. WILSONART INTERNATIONAL 
Countertop Ideas—Countless choices in 
laminate, edging and new, affordable 
SSV™ Solid Surfacing. Mix and match for 
the combinations that will meet your 
design, budget and styling needs. For a 
catalog circle #39. $1.25. 


WINDOWS 


40. HURD MILLWORK COMPANY 
Enjoy big, beautiful windows, energy 
efficiency and year-round comfort. 
For a free brochure circle #40. 


41. MARVIN WINDOWS & DOORS 

“Made To Order” shows how made-to- 
order wood and clad-wood windows 
and doors can enhance your home. 
Helps determine your needs for 
design, energy efficiency and mainte- 
nance, and allows you to choose the 
products and options to match. For 
free catalog circle #41. 


42. PELLA WINDOWS & DOORS 
“Making Great Window Decisions,” a 
24-page color guide for those who 
plan to build or remodel a home. Learn 
how to compare and evaluate a win- 
dow’s beauty, energy efficiency, 
options, durability, service and instal- 
lation. Circle #42. Free. 


43. VELUX-AMERICA INC. 

The Velux Guide to Roof Windows & 
Skylights. Create light filled spacious 
interiors for your new home or remod- 
eling projects. Free color guide pro- 
vides ways to brighten your home with 
natural light. Please Circle #43. Free. 


44, WEATHER SHIELD MFG., ENC. 
Window and Door Ideas — A_ broad 
selection of styles and shapes for new 
home construction or remodeling pro- 
jects. Choice of woods, historically 
accurate True Divided Lite and energy 
efficient glazings. Circle #44 for 
free literature. 


Find many of these and other advertisers in our AdLink column where their 800 numbers and website addresses are listed. 
April 


Please circle the corresponding number(s) on the attached card and mail with payment if required, or fax to (419)621 -4350. If card is missing, please send request to: 


‘louse Beautiful, P.O. Box 1705, Sandusky, OH 44870. Offers valid through June 31, 1998. If material is no longer available you will be notified by mail. 
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The Life of the Party 
Continued from page 124 


Among his wojects was a redesign of the bowls that 
had captivated Gordon. He began by broadening them into 
hemispheres, with 2 flat base, and modifying the airtight lids, 
hut not sacrificing the so-called Tupperware burp; the familiar 
sound of air rushing out as the tops are snapped shut. Aware 
thar 50 percent of Americans over age 25 suffer from some 


form of arthritis, he was determined to make the bowls easier 
to open. He did so not just by enlarging the cover tab; he also 
added a twin, so that now all you have to do is rest a thumb on 
top and twist up from below with the side of your index finger. 
Cousins worked yet another change on this icon of American 
design, adding bright color to the lid. Suddenly the old Tup- 
perware refrigerator bowl was dressed up and ready to go some- 
where—and it did. Sales picked up immediately. 

Tupperware is sold almost exclusively through the party 
system, a mechanism that accounted for almost $1.5 billion in 
sales last year. Today the sales reps, or “consultants” as they 
are called, use Tupperware’s devotion to good design as a sell- 
ing point. There are 100,000 consultants in North America 
and 700,000 overseas in more than 100 countries, which is 
why the company can boast that every 2.7 seconds a Tupper- 





ware party takes place somewhere in the world (often at the 
workplace rather than the home, in recognition of today’s 
realities). These convivial gatherings are attended by some 
117 million people annually. 

To meet the constant demand for product, Cousins— 
assisted by a staff of 25—-must originate dozens of designs each 
year. He works his ideas out on paper first, discusses them with 
other designers who come up with concepts of their own, then 
turns them over to computer specialists who render the pieces 
in three dimensions on their screens, making it possible for 
his team to view them from all angles and adjust them before 
full-scale models are created. Cousins is quick to point out 
that “computers do not help you to design better.” He sees 
them as a tool: “They make the process faster and more accu- 
rate. In the past, the models were close enough to the original 
design; now they are exact.” 

From the computer-guided models come the molds that 
are used in the plastic injection molding process, which Earl 
Tupper was among the first to use. Thanks to the speed of the 
process, Tupperware is able to spew out tens of thousands of 
items a day at its Myrtle Beach, South Carolina, plant. (Other 
factories in Belgium, France, Mexico, the Philippines, Japan, 
and Korea help satisfy the growing international market with 
such ethnically oriented products as a tortilla keeper for Cen- 
tral American customers and a kimchi holder for Koreans.) 
Still, all this takes time; almost a year may elapse before a pen- 
cil sketch becomes reality. 

Wearing a smoke-blue shirt with a pale blue and green 
nubby-textured plaid tie, the dapper Cousins recently showed 
this visitor some of the many products he and his associates 
have developed. Stacked on a table was a colorful collection 
of Tupperware designs: gleaming white canisters with dark 
blue “One Touch Seal” lids and small windows at the base to 
make identifying the contents easy; large and small white lid- 
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ded colanders, so sculptural in appearance that it would re- 
quire only a bulb inside to turn them into perfect accent 
lamps; a frosted Caribbean-green water pitcher with a wavy 
grip pressed into the sides; stackable microwavable contain- 
ers for reheating food whose tomato-red snap-top lids are 
punctuated by a cookie-shaped dandelion-yellow steam vent 
that can be opened and closed with the press of a fingertip. 

Cousins concentrates on making a form as pure and sim- 
ple as possible. Not surprisingly, he loves geometric shapes. 
But he also loves softness, sensuousness. “Making life gracious, 
making a gracious ceremony of everyday activities—that 
interests me,” he says. “The idea that everyday life has a gra- 
ciousness is a wonderful thing.” 

Cousins loves to cook, and this shows in the practicality 
of his designs. One of his colanders has a perforated lock top 
so it can be turned upside down and shaken until all the liquid 
is gone. The lid, incidentally, doubles as a strainer. 

Thanks to plastic’s malleability, it can be given volup- 
tuous contours. The curvaceous colander, with its five 
rounded feet and broad, bell-lipped cover, proves that point. 
By adding color and texture to an item, Cousins can make it 
look as good to the eye as it feels to the hand. Yet the piece 
must also be ergonomically sound. “What it comes down to,” 
he says, “is concern for the user. That’s what industrial design 
is all about.” 

One of his favorite items is a round, matte-finish hunter 
green tray with an elevated surface to hold cheeses and a 
semicircular depressed ledge for crackers. Taking demograph- 
ics into account, he designed the ledge so it would accom- 
modate one stack of Ritz crackers—now part of the sales 
pitch at a Tupperware party. Cousins turns the tray over. On 
the underside are rows of tiny cows and cheese wedges. “I did 
that for myself,” he says of the barely visible pattern. “It was 
my little joke.” 

Perhaps this is the secret of his success. Cousins not only 
has an infallible eye, he has wit, which he brings to his de- 
signs—whether it be in a play of colors, a confluence of lines, 
or a smooth surface set off against a textured one. Customers 
aren’t the only ones who have taken notice; the design 
cognoscenti have too. Tupperware is now included in the 
industrial design collections of such major institutions as New 
York’s Museum of Modern Art and London’s Victoria & 
Albert, to name only two. 

Aware of Tupperware’s new image, one of New York’s 
leading design stores and galleries, Moss, recently held its own 
version of a Tupperware party. It displayed Cousin’s work in 
glass cases, treating the inexpensive pieces—none topped 
$23—as precious objects. = 


To find out about Tupperware parties in your area 
or to receive a catalog, call 800-858-7221. You can also reach 
Tupperware on the Internet at http://www.tupperware.com. 


Dale Mackenzie Brown wrote about Thomas Jefferson’s second 
home, Poplar Forest, in the December 1997 issue. 

















In certain parts of the world, hepatitis A virus | 

rampant. When you travel to those high-risk areas 
(shown in red on the map below”*), you can pick up 
the virus from contaminated food, water or an 
infected waiter or chef. It can be picked up very 
easily...even at the best hotels and resorts and it's 


virtually beyond your control 





8 High risk. @ Intermediate risk. “ Low risk. 


Hepatitis A can cause vomiting, abdominal 
pain, diarrhea, fever, nausea and jaundice (yellow 
skin and eyes). But as bad as those symptoms can 
make you feel, this may make you feel even worse 
You can pass hepatitis A along to your family and 
friends before you even know you have it 

Not only can hepatitis A make you very sick 
it can also put you out of commission for a month 
or longer. Up to one fifth of adults who contract 
hepatitis A require hospitalization.. and some 
will die. 


Hepatitis (1, a highly contagious 
liver disease, can be easily picked up 
from contaminated food or water. 


Why risk it? Hepatitis A can be prevented. In 
fact, the U.S. Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention recommends immunization for travelers 
to intermediate- and high-risk areas. A vaccination 
in advance of your trip is the best way to 
protect yourself against the hepatitis A virus. 

If you're planning your vacation, now is the 
time to ask your doctor or health-care provider 
about getting immunized against hepatitis A 


SEE YOUR DOCTOR ABOUT HEPATITIS A. 
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Protect yourself. Protect your family. 
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*This map generalizes available data, and patterns may 


vary within countries 
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Reader Information 


Here is a list of products and other resources for this month’s features. All 
prices are approximate suggested retail. The following symbols will help you 
identity the type of service provided: (R) Retail store; (T) Trade only. 
Merchandise coded (T) can be ordered through decorators or the decorating 
department of your local home-furnishings store. (COM) Customer’s Own 
Material; (MO) Mail Order; (M) Contact manufacturer or distributor. 
ITEMS NOT MENTIONED ARE FROM OWNER’S COLLECTION. 


COVER For more details, see Reader Information for “Easy Rider,” page 86. 

34 STYLE BEAT Fora list of sources, see page 145. 

46 THE ORIGINATOR Designer: Kevin Walz, Walzworkinc. 20 W. 20 St., Ste. 1102; New York 
10011; 212-229-2299. Four arc table lamp, #KW-29301, 23” h., 11" w., 8" d., $720—Baldinger 
(M); 718-204-5700. Cork chair and ottoman, $1,585—ICF (T); 800-237-1625. Stripe Rug, 
8’x10', $8,850—Tufenkian Tibetan Carpets (T); 800-435-7568. 

70 METAL URGES Sculpture, Objects & Functional Art Exposition NYC 1998, Thurs., April 8 
through Sat., April 11, 11 a.m.—8 p.m.; Sun., April 12, 12 p.m.—6 p.m. Call 800-563-7632 or visit the Web 
site: http://www.sofaexpo.com. E-mail address: sofal@aol.com. 

78 BIGGER, BOLDER 1. Unikko, $28/yd.; 2. Nauru, $28/yd.; 3. Looki bag, $85; 4. Skooli bowl, 
$30; 5. Votives, $12.50-$36—Marimekko (R), 698 Madison Ave., 2 Fl., New York 10021; 212-838- 
3842. 6. Pillowcases, Paratiisi, Terttu, Taika, $21.95/ea—Crate & Barrel (R); for stores: 800-451-8217. 
80 DAPPLING IN DESIGN Designer: Richard Schultz Design, 806 Gravel Pike, Palm, PA; 215- 
679-2222. 1. Petal table; 2. Topiary cafe table; 3. Topiary stacking chair; 4. Topiary bench—Richard 
Schultz (T), see above. 

82 ECHO CHAMBERS Architect: Heather McKinney, 101 W. 6 St., Ste. 707, Austin, TX 
78707; 512-476-0201. 

86 EASY RIDER Pages 86 to 93: Designer: Mary Douglas Drysdale, Drysdale Design Associates, 
1733 Connecticut Ave. NW, Washington, DC 20009; 202-588-0700. Living room: Sofa and chair fab- 
ric, Maryland Matelasse #4389/97—Manuel Canovas (T); 212-752-9588. Upholsterer—Hans Krogh 
(T); 410-756-2724. Canvas ledger—Woodard & Greenstein American Antiques (R,T), 506 E. 74 St., 
New York 10021; 212-988-2906. Lighting—Lightolier (R), 631 Airport Rd., Fall River, MA 02720; 508- 
679-8131. Wall finishing and stenciling—The Billet Collins Studio (T); 301-670-0066. Columns— 
Chadsworth’s (R); for stores: 800-coLUMNs. Stairs: Dartboard; shooting gallery target—Judith & James 
Milne (R), 506 E. 74 St., New York 10021; 212-472-0107. Jaspé pitchers, antique French redware— 
Woodard & Greenstein, see above. Plaster florets—Felissirno (R), 10 W. 56 St., New York 10019; 800- 
565-6785. Insect composition ornaments—J.P. Weaver (T); 818-500-1740. Outside: Table—Columbia 
Woodworking (T); 202-526-2387. Stenciling—The Billet Collins Studio, see above. Dining room & 
kitchen: Candlestick table; dining chairs—Barton Sharpe (R), 66 Crosby St., New York 10012; 212-925- 
9562. Dining chair fabric, Rosebud Trellis 4005/01—Chelsea Editions (T); 212-758-0005. Dining table— 
The Dining Trade (R); by appt.: 212-980-5586. Jumbo cups and saucers, Spode Blue Room Collection— 
Royal China and Porcelain Companies, Inc. (R); for stores: 800-631-7120. Ovens; cooktops—Gagge- 
neau USA Corporation, (R); for stores: 800-828-9165. Hardware—Bouvet USA (R), 540 De Haro St., 
San Francisco, CA 94107; 415-864-0273. Candle sconce—Wild Thyme Inc. (R), 5725 Kennet Pike, 
Centreville, DE 19807; 302-656-4454. Cigar ribbon pillow—Laura Fisher (R), 1050 Second Ave., New 
York 10022; 212-838-2596. Carved eagle—Amy Perlin Antiques (R), 1020 Lexington Ave., 2 fl., New 
York 10022; 212-744-4923. Bedroom: Bed; side table—Barton Sharpe, see above. Kiowa Indian Seven 
Sisters Quilt—Laura Fisher, see above. Weathervane—Judith & James Milne, see above. Black strap 
hardware—Ball & Ball Hardware Reproductions (R), 463 W. Lincoln Hwy., Exton, PA 19341; 610-363- 
7330. Copper tub—Kallista (M); 510-895-6400. Sunburst mirror—Baker Knapp & Tubbs (T); 202-488- 
4700. Check fabric on bed, Milly Fougére #4354/043—Manuel Canovas, see above. Green fabric on 
bed, Lee Behren Silks, #57962 gold—Decorators Walk (T); 202-863-0440. 

94 POSTWAR MADE PERFECT Pages 94 to 101: Designer: Michael Formica Inc., 95 Christopher 
St., New York 10014; 212-620-0655. The T.H. Robsjohn-Gibbings Collection, re-editions of furniture 
designed by Gibbings and produced by Formica, is available at Hinson & Company in Los Angeles and 
through Michael Formica Inc., in New York. Architect: Richard Gluckman Architects, 145 Hudson St., 
New York 10013; 212-925-8967. Living room: Paint, Schreuder #OW242P Grey Dew—Fine Paints of 
Europe (M); 800-332-1556. Rug—V’Soske (T); 212-688-1150. Ceiling fixture, 85 Lights by Droog 


Design—Moss (R), 136 Greene St., New York 10012; 212-226-2190. Fabric on highback chairs, #31872/23 . 


Lichen and #31872/13 Chinese Yellow—Clarence House (T); 212-752-2890. Coffee table by T.H. 
Robsjohn-Gibbings; Lucite side table by Samuel Marx—FortyOne (R), 41 Wooster St., New York 10013; 
212-343-0935. Fireplace, model T4800—Heatilator (M); 800-843-2848. Sofa by T.H. Robsjohn- 
Gibbings—Donzella (R), 17 White St., New York 10013; 212-965-8919. Sofa fabric, #31872/2 Tabac— 
Clarence House, see above. Floor pillow fabric, Portofino—Manuel Canovas, Inc. (T); 212-752-9588. 
Breakfast table by Jean Prouvé—Galerie Jousse-Seguin (R), 34 rue de Charonne, Paris; 011-33-1-47-00- 
32-35. Chairs by Harry Bertoia—Knoll (R,T), 105 Wooster St., New York 10012; 800-445-5045. Vases by 
Lino Sabattini—Donzella, see above. Glass bottles by iittala—Moss, see above. Exterior of house, back- 
yard, and patio: Paint, Schreuder #7048, Silver Blade—Fine Paints of Europe, see above. Windows; 
doors—Marvin (M); 800-328-0268. Deck material—California Redwood Association (M); 888- 
CALREDWOOD. Table and chairs by Richard Schultz; orange chair cushion fabric, Giati #1017 Tropi- 
cana—Delgreco and Company (R), 232 E. 59 St., New York 10022; 212-688-5310. Iron chaise—Reymer 
Jourdan (R), 29 E. 10 St., New York 10003; 212-674-4470. Dining room: Floor mat, Neutral Ground— 
V’Soske, see above. Table and chairs by T.H. Robsjohn-Gibbings—Hemisphere (R), 173 Fulham Rd., 
London; 011-44-171-581-9800. Cocktail sofa—FortyOne, see above. Dining chair pads; sofa fabric, 
Portofino—Manuel Canovas, Inc., see above. Hallways: Moon Wall Light by Gaetano Pesce—Moss, see 
above. Library chair by Jean Royére—1950 (R), 440 Lafayette St., New York 10003; 212-995-1950. 
Kitchen; Countertop, Surell—Formica Corp.; 800-367-6422. Sink and fixtures—Kohler (M); 800- 
4KxoHLeR. Windows—Marvin, see above. Appliances, Monogram—General Electric (M); 800-626-2000. 
Floor mat, Neutral Ground—V’Soske, see above. Weather instruments by Maximum—S.T. Preston 
(MO); 800-836-1165. Green bottles by Jasper Morrison; tea kettle by Alessi—Moss, see above. Guest 
bedroom: Rug—V'Soske, see above. Clothes hangers by Droog Design—Moss, see above. Bedding, cus- 
tom by Nina Ramsey—Archipelago (M); 212-334-9460. Bedside tables by Samuel Marx—FortyOne, 
see above. Bedside antique lamps by John Dickinson—Niall Smith (R), 334 Bleecker St., New York 
10014; 212-255-0660. Master bedroom: Rug—V’Soske, see above. Bedding, custom by Nina Ramsey — 
Archipelago, see above. Bedside table—Historical Design (R), 306 E. 61 St., New York 10022; 212-593- 
4528. Bedside lamps, Parentsi by Flos—MSK Illuminations (T); 212-888-6474. Carafe by Lino Sabat- 
tini—Moss, see above. Photographs by Adam Fuss—-Cheim & Reed (R), 521 W. 23 St., New York; 
212-242-7727. Enameled bottle by Flavio de Poli—FortyOne, see above. Rock lamp—1950, see above. 
102 RETRO SPIN Pages 102 and 103: Designer Roger de Cabrol, 121 E. 24 St., 3 fl., New York 10010; 
212-353-2827. Artistic painting and finishing on walls—Frank Reijnen & Stephan Jans, Frank Reijnen 
Studio, 1450 Second Ave., New York 10021; 212-794-1610. Firesecreen—Susan Maya Flores (R,T), 215 
W. Hill Rd., Plainfield, MA 01070; 413-634-2249. Urns, designed by Olivier Gagnére—Pucci (T); 212- 
633-0452. Sconces, by Boris Lacroix; standing lamp, by Yonel Lebovici—Galerie de Beyrie (R), 393 W. 
Broadway, New York 10012; 212-219-9565. Fabric, Kenya—Quadrille (T); 212-753-2995. Shoe chairs; 
powder puff, by David Burry—Design Emphasis (M); 514-938-4686. Mirror—Malmaison Antiques 
(R,T), 253 E. 74 St., New York 10022; 212-288-7569. Carpentry—Randolph Hunt (M); 212-254-7065 

Curtains—D.T.S.T. (M); 212-647-102. Upholstery—2 Life (M); 212-254-5699. Pages 104 and 105 

Designer: Christopher Coleman, 250 \’ 54 St., 4 Fl., New York 10019; 212-616-8663 Flooring, = W801, 
blue/gray stripe—Ventec (R), 410 W. nitage Ave., Chicago, IL 60622; 312-733-7383. Blue Lucite 
table—Plexi-Craft (R), 514 W. 24 St., York 10011; 212-924-3244. Mirror—Bella Display (M); 212- 
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226-3484. Cabinetry—Aytan Diamond (M); 212-929-6322. Art work—Brian O'Donnell, 83 E. 7 St 
#3B, New York 10003; 212-533-9686. Islandic sheep rug—Lloyd Jensen (R,T), 716 Madison Ave., Ne’ 
York 10021; 212-980-3966. Angora pillow—Amalgamated Home (R), 9 Christopher St., New Yor! 
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10014; 212-255-4160. Pages 106 and 107: Finn Juhl Collection: Table desk, #702, 2812" h., 78” w., 37" d. 4 
$2,968; cocktail table, #751, 16” h., 87” w., 18” d., $2,544; armchair, #742, 30%” h., 27%" w., 242" d. 
$2,292; lamp table, #760, 22” h., 30” w., 18” d., $1,829; ottoman, #791, 1542” h., 24” w., 14” d., $1,590 ] 
Baker Furniture (M); 800-592-2537. Page 108 and 109: Designer: Jeanne-Aella Desparmet-Hart, JAD 
Interior Design, 19 Roosevelt Ave., Larchmont, NY 10538; 914-834-7442. Bed; standing lamps; desHa® | 


lamp; painting, by 4Mika, charcoal drawing; rag—JADH Interior Design, see above. Bed fabric, Gla 
08/Cafe au lait, 18/Mocha, 14/Guava; 01/Rhubarb; desk chair, Glace 04/Pistachio; wood armchai 
Magic 08/Smoke and 04/Root; desk lamp shade, Magic 10/dove; curtains, 18/Gelo-taupe—Donghi 
(T); 800-poncuia. Desk; small statue—FortyOne (R), 41 Wooster St., New York 10013; 212-343-0935 
Desk chair; nesting tables; wood armchair; stool; side table; mask; ivory Louis XVI chair—Mal 
maison Antiques, see above. African mask on desk—Yorks Shona Gallery (R), 99 Spring St., New Yor! 
10012; 212-431-7444. Egg chair; metal floor lamp—Lost City Arts (R), 275 Lafayette St., New Yor! 
10011; 212-941-8025. Pillow on Egg chair—Atelier Christine Lambert, 37 Old Asylum Rd., Lakeville 
CT 06039; 860-435-0034. Stone step—Escabelle (R), 273 Lafayette St., New York 10011; 212-941-5925 
Wall paint, #859; ceiling paint, #74—Benjamin Moore (M); 800-826-2623. Paper behind bed, Mokuba. 
#15, color #16—Kate’s Paperie (R), 561 Broadway, New York 10022; 212-941-9816. Carpet, Frenc’ 
Velour, Dove gray—Stark Carpet (T); 212-752-9000. 

110 GOING WITH THE FLOW Pages 110 to 115: Garden designer: Nancy Goslee Power + Assoc. 
1660 Stanford St., Santa Monica, CA 90404; 310-264-0266. Nancy Goslee Power was included in Pag 
Dickey’s book Breaking Ground: Portrait of Ten Garden Designers (Artisan, 1997). To order, call: 800 
722-7202. 

116 AMERICAN COUP Pages 116 to 119: The American Hospital of Paris 1997 French Designe 
Showhouse, for information: The American Hospital of Paris Foundation, 24 E. 64 St., New York, 10021; 
212-838-0157. Designer: Jacques Grange, Jacques Grange/Didier Aaron, 118 rue du Faubourg Saint- 
Honoré, Paris France 75008; 011-331-47-42-47-34. Fabric, Lambert Chenille, #70029/002 and Stripe 
#L3867—Brunschwig & Fils (T); 212-838-7878. Nine works of art on paper by Iakov Chernikoy, 
$3,900-$8,500—Barry Friedman Ltd. (R), 32 E. 67 St., New York, 10021; 212-794-8950. Serpentine urn, 
$48,000—Didier Aaron Inc. (R), 32 E. 67 St., New York, 10021; 212-988-5248. Bronze table lamp, 
$3,000; Art Deco ink well, $1,500—Malmaison Antiques (R,T), 253 E. 74 St., New York 10021, 212-288- 
7569. Marquetry table, #2728, $5,995; sofa, #2776, $4,750 (COM); round table, +2722, $4,760; club 
chair, #2769, $3,700; chest, #2710, $8,750—Jacques Grange Furniture Collection for John Widdicomb 
(M); for stores: 800-847-9433; or 616-459-7173— through Beacon Hill Showrooms (T) and select retail- 
ers. Drapery Fabric and construction, silk fabric—Edmond Petit, Paris. Floor lamp—John Boone Inc. 
(R,T), 1059 Third Ave., New York 10021, 212-758-0012. Florist, Bardin Palomo, 555 W. 25 St., New 
York 10001, 212-989-6113. Louis XV chaise, #2775, $4,950 (COM); bench, #2747, $3,750 (COM); salon 
chair, #2771, $3,580 (COM); hexagon table, #2735, $5,995 (COM)—Jacques Grange Furniture Col- 
lection for John Widdicomb, see above. Table lamp, ceramic, $3,000; purple vase, $1,500; African bowl, 
$2,000—Malmaison Antiques, see above. Venini bowl by Richard Licata, $4,800; Italian lamp by Serge 
Mouille, $19,000—Barry Friedman Ltd., see above. Bench, #2736, $3,475 (COM); oval table, #2730, 
$2,600—Jacques Grange Furniture Collection for John Widdicomb, see above. Rippled vase, $3,500/pr.; 
screen, painted by Etienne Drian, $55,000—Malmaison Antiques, see above. Carpets—Perroquet col- 
lection, Entrée Libre (R,T), 110 Wooster St., New York 10012, 212-431-5279. Art Deco alabaster urn 
lamp—Galerie de Passage, 20-22 Galerie Verot-Dodat, Paris 75001, 011-33-42-36-01-13. Main curtain 
fabric, Point de Tour—Lemanach, 21 rue de Quatre de Sept., 75002, 011-33-147-42-52-94. Custom 
sofa—Jacques Grange. Armchair fabric—Manuel Canovas Inc. (T), 979 Third Ave., New York 10022, 
212-752-9588. Venetian chandelier—Galerie de Passage, see above. Six dining chairs by Marc De Plant- 
yar—Eru Philippe, 2 Place Palais Royale, Paris 75001, 011-33-142-61-57-26. 
120 PERSONAL STAMP ON AN OLD P.O. Pages 120 to 123: Architect: Orefelt Associates, Porto- 
bello Studios, 5 Haydens PI., London W11 ILY; 011-44-171-243-3181. Project architect: Gunnar Orefelt and 
Knut Hovland. Contractor: Day Building Ltd., 40 Brecon Rd., London W68PU; 011-44-171-381-4211. 
House size: 3,000 sq. ft. Floors, Ground floor-terrazzo; first floor-timber wood block. Hardware, D-line 
design by Knud Holscher through Norup/Clark Inc.; 212-752-3448. Coffee table, designed by Joseph 
Frank—Svenskt tenn (R), Box 5478, S-114 84 Stockholm, Sweden; 011-46-8-670-1600. Sofa, Capellini— | 
Domus (R,T), 1919 Piedmont Rd., Atlanta, GA 30324; 404-872-1050. Kitchen table—Patrick Brillet 
(R); O11-44-1590-626-237. Carlton bookshelf, by Ettore Sottsass for Memphis, Patrick Brillet, see above. 
Bedroom: Bed, Cappelini, designed by Jasper Morrison—Domus, see above. Kitchen: Designed by architect 
and built by—John Barrett, Cotton’s Yard, High St., Yoxford, [P17 3EP; 011-44-1986-784-430. 

124 THE LIFE OF THE PARTY Pages 124 and 125: 
1. Cheese slicer, $7.99. 2. One Touch Reminder Canister , 
$27.99/set of 4. 3. Modular Mates container, prices vary per size of 
container. 4. Meals in Minutes Microsteamer (steamer/colander | 
shown)—family size, $19.99. 5. Ice cream scoop, $14.99. 6. 
Impressions 2-quart pitcher, $7.99. 7. One Touch Reminder 
canister (set of 4), $27.99. 8. Peeler Plus, $5.99. 9. Bottle 
Opener, $5.99. 10. Impressions Classic Bowl Set (set of 3 with 
) seals), $21.99. 11. Thatsa Bowl, $14.99. 12. Thatsa Bowl Jr., | 
$8.99. 13. Thatsa Bowl Mini, $6.99. 14. UpLifter Corkscrew, 
$19.99. 15. Garlic Press, $16.99. 16. Double Colander, $14.99. 
17. Piece "0 Cake Round Cake Slicer, $5.99—all Tupperware; to 
receive a catalog or arrange a demonstration by a distributor, call 
800-858-7221 in U.S.; 800-567-0400 in Canada. 

126 THE BEST IS YET TO BE Pages 126 to 131: Kitchen 
contractor: Barbara Lautman, 3823 Legation St. NW, Washing- | 
ton, D.C. 20015; 202-966-6081. Sunroom and deck builder Anthony Wilder, 5001 Fort Sumner Dr., | 
Bethesda, MD 20816; 301-229-7944. House size: 1,680 sq. ft. Lot size: 51’ x 100’. Structure type: wood 
frame. Exterior: Stucco. Kitchen: Floors, Italian 6x6 quarry tile. Cabinets, custom—by Stylecraft (M); 
717-445-6270; through Kitchen Guild (R); 202-362-7111. Countertop—Wilsonart (M); 800-762-3683. 
Eames cabinet—Goodwill Industries (R); 202-636-4225. Maine fish sign —Cherishables (R), 1608 20 St. 
NW, Washington D.C. 20009; 202-785-4087. Kitchen appliances: Refrigerator—Whirlpool (M); 800- 
253-1301. Dishwashers—GE (M); 800-626-2000. Sink—Just (M); 847-678-5150. Sunroom: Windows— 
Semling + Menke Co (M).; 715-536-9411. Round table—Marston-Luce (R), 1314 21 St. NW, 
Washington D.C. 20036; 202-775-9460. Living room: Wood-burning stove—Vermont Castings (R), 
Rte. 107, Bethel, VT 05032; 802-234-2300. 

132 HERE’S TO YOUR HEALTH Pages 132 to 135: Broccoli and cardamom soups: Green crackle 
plate, $25—Felissimo (R), 10 W. 56 St., New York 10019; 800-565-6785. Glass soup bowl, iittala, Fin- 
land’s Aino Aalto 2/box, $16—Hackman Tabletop (M); for stores: 800-448-8252. White napkin, $25— 
Calvin Klein Home Collection (R), for stores: 800-294-7978. Maine crabmeat salad: Smoked crackle 
plate, $34—Calvin Klein Home Collection, see above. Five-minute beets: White plate, $32—Water- 
ford Wedgwood (R); for stores: 800-677-7860. White napkin, $25—Calvin Klein Home Collection, 
see above. Dips: Charger, $180—Calvin Klein Home Collection, see above. Vinegared beets: Celadon 
bowl by Steven Stewart behind beets, $65—Gordon Foster (R), 1322 Third Ave., New York 10021; 
212-744-4922. Miso soup: White soup bowl and salad plate, $22, $20—Calvin Klein Home Collec- 
tion, see above. Cookbooks: High-Flavor Low-Fat Vegetarian Cooking, by Steven Raichlen ($19, Viking 
Penguin). Vegetarian Cooking for Everyone, by Deborah Madison ($40, Broadway Books). The Golden 
Door Cookbook, by Michel Stroot ($30, Broadway Books). 
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Prices & Sources 


EACH ISSUE OF HOUSE BEAUTIFUL HAS A DECORATING FEATURE with a focus on merchandise available in retail 
stores. The items in this month’s feature are numbered in the drawings below. For further information about the companies 
and/or stores that carry items that interest you, call our toll-free number, 800-241-9111; in Ohio, 800-241-7504; both extension 
220. Or mail in the coupon. This service is available nationwide 9 a.m. to 9 p.m., seven days a week (except holidays). Infor- 
mation about merchandise featured in this issue is available to June 1, 1998. All prices are approximate suggested retail. 





AMERICAN COUP 
Pages 116 to 119 

Table lamp, Malmaison Antiques—$3,000 
Glass vase, Barry Friedman Ltd.—$4,800 
Um, Didier Aaron Inc.—$48,000 
Chest, John Widdicomb—$8,750 
Club chair, John Widdicomb—$3,700 
Cocktail table, John Widdicomb—$5,995 
Inkwell, Barry Friedman Ltd.—$1,500 
Occasional table, John Widdicomb—$4,760 


Bench, John Widdicomb—$3,750 
Storage jars, Didier Aaron—$48,000/pr. 
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Fill out the coupon and circle the numbers that correspond to numbered items in schematic drawings. Information for items in 


Oak pedestals, Malmaison Antiques—$10,000/pr. 


12. Salon chair, John Widdicomb—$3,580 

13. Vase, Malmaison Antiques—$1,500 

14. Table lamp, Malmaison Antiques—$3,000 
15. Hexagon table, John Widdicomb—$5,995 
16. Sofa, John Widdicomb—$4,750 

17. Sculpture, Malmaison Antiques—$6,000 
18. Glass vase, Malmaison Antiques—$3,500 
19. Venini bowl, Barry Friedman Ltd.—$4,800 
20. Oval table, John Widdicomb—$2,600 

21. Screen, Malmaison Antiques—$55,000 
22. Floor lamp, Barry Friedman Ltd.—$19,000 
23. Chaise, John Widdicomb—$4,950 

24. Bench, John Widdicomb—$3,750 


the April issue is available to June 1, 1998. Please allow 30 days for processing. This House Beautiful reader service is free. 
MAIL TO: House Beautiful Magazine, PO Box 1705, Sandusky, OH 44871-1705 


Name 
Address 
City 
State and Zip Code 


SOURCE LIST FOR STYLE BEAT 
Shops and galleries selling mid-century modern designs are now fcund coast to coast. A representative 
listing follows. 

California: Modern One, 7956 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90048; 213-651-5082. Retro 
Gallery, 5244 N. La Brea, Los Angeles, CA 90036; 213-936-5261. Boomerang for Modern, 2040 
India St., San Diego, CA 92101; 619-239-2040. Mid-Century, 3795 Park Blvd., San Diego, CA 
92103; 619-295-4832. Decodence, 1684 Market St., San Francisco, CA 94102; 415-553-4525. 
Jet Age, 250 Oak St.,.San Francisco, CA 94102; 415-864-1950. Florida: Senzatempo, 815 Wash- 
ington Ave., Miami Beach, FL 33139; 800-408-8419. Illinois: Modern Times, 1538 N. Milwaukee, 
Chicago, IL 60622; 773-772-8871. Really Heavy Antiques, 5142 N. Clark St., Chicago, IL 
60640; 773-784-7936. Urban Artifacts, 2928 N. Lincoln, Chicago, IL 60657; 773-404-1008 
Arts 220, 895’ Green Bay Rd., Winnetka, IL 60093; 847-501-3084. Massachusetts: Machine 
Age, 354 Congress St., Boston, MA 02210; 617-482-0048. Modern Arts, 67 Old South Rd., 
Nantucket Island, MA 02554; 508-228-6711. Michigan: Modern Age, 25 N. Saginaw St., Pontiac, 
MI 48342; 810-745-0999. Missouri: Century Design, 7529 Forsyth Blvd., St. Louis, MO 63105; 
314-721-4221. New York: CooCooU, 1478 Hertel Ave., Buffalo, NY 14216; 716-837-3385. A&J 
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20th Century, Wyeth, 151 Franklin St., New York 10013; 212-925-5278. Forty One, 41 Wooster 
St., New York 10013; 212-343-0935. 280 Modern, 280 Lafayette St., New York 10012; 212-941- 
5825. Lin Weinberg, 84 Wooster St., New York 10012; 212-219-3022. Lost City Arts, 275 
Lafayette St., New York 10012; 212-941-8025. Regeneration, 38 Renwick St., New York 10013; 
212-741-2102. Ohio: Go Modern, 2360 W. 11 St., Cleveland, OH 44113; 216-241-5485. Modern 
House, 7924 Lorain Ave., Cleveland, OH 44102; 216-651-3040. Kenneth Paul Lesko, PO Box 
16099, Rocky River, OH 44116; 216-356-0275. Oklahoma: Deco to Disco, 3213 E. 15 St., Tulsa, 
OK 74104; 918-749-3620. Inside Design, 7640 N. Western, Oklahoma City, OK 73116; 405-840- 
5858. Pennsylvania: Mode Moderne, 159 N. 3 St., Philadelphia, PA 19106; 215-627-0299. Ten- 
nessee: Classics, 427 Chestnut St., Nashville, TN; by appt.: 615-646-6977. Fever, 133A Gay St., 
Knoxville, TN 37902; 423-525-4771. Texas: Collage, 2820 N. Henderson, Dallas, TX 75206; 
214-828-9888. Citi Modern, 2928 Main St., Dallas, TX 75226; 214-651-9200. Point Five, 2444 
Times Blvd., Houston, TX 77005; 713-529-5550. Aqua, 1415 S. Congress, Austin, TX 78704; 
512-916-8800. Virginia: Modern Design Studio, Daniel Donnelly, 520 N. Fayette St., Alexan- 
dria, VA 22314; 703-549-4672. Washington: Chartreuse Int’l., 711 E. Pike, Seattle. WA 98122; 
206-328-4844. Wisconsin: Atomic Interiors, 961 S. Park St., Madison, WI; 888-284-1950 




















on white from Country Curtains. The 100 
percent polyester panel is 66” wide and comes 
in lengths of 63” ($25), 84” ($31), 95” ($34), 
and 108” ($39). Add $8 shipping 

per order. For a free 72-page catalog, write to 
Country Curtains, Dept. 2568, Stockbridge, 
MA 01262; or call 800-456-0321. 


INDOOR AND 
OUTDOOR 
FURNITURE Fran’s 
Wicker & Rattan 
Furniture is America’s 
oldest and largest wicker 
and rattan importer. They 
have the widest selection, 
highest quality, and 
guaranteed lowest prices. 
For a free 64-page color 
catalog, write to Fran’s 
Wicker and Rattan 
Furniture, 295 Route 10, Dept. HB48, 
Succasunna, NJ 07876, or call 800-531-1511, 
Dept. HB48. 





EXPAND 
YOUR TABLE 
SURFACE 

In seconds. The 
Guardian Card 
Table Xtender 
Top creates a 
48” round table 
surface from any 
standard card 
table. For a free 
brochure, write to Guardian Custom Products, 
PO Box A, Lagrange, IN 46761, 

or call 800-444-0778 





Mark F. Miller, Exe 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 
Beautiful 


Finds 


HERITAGE 
BIRCH 
COMPUTER 
ARMOIRE 
from Yield 
House is a 
wonderful 
example of 
traditional form 


combined with 





contemporary 
function. All of their handcrafted furniture 


is made to stand the test of time. For a 





free 48-page catalog, call Yield House at 
800-659-0206, Dept. 2417. 



















WICKER AND RATTAN Wicker 


Warehouse has beautiful teak, wrought iron, 














and aluminum furniture, as well as wicker and 
rattan, for all rooms of the house. The 128- 
page color catalog features 
Lane, Lloyd, Woodard, 

% =Winston, and many more. 
For your copy ($6, credited 
with order), call Wicker 
Warehouse: 
800-989-4253. 


WALLPAPER AND BLINDS 
Custom-made national brands are available LEATHER 
LOUNGE AND OTTOMAN Select from 


8-glove soft, pure aniline leathers for this 
lounge chair and ottoman, $1,250 (includes 


at a savings of up to 80 percent. For a free 
blind sample kit and measuring guide, or a 
wallpaper catalog with over 700 special-order 
patterns ($2), call American Blind and 
Wallpaper Factory at 800-735-5300. 


in-home delivery). American made, with 
hardwood frame and eight-way hand-tied 
construction. To order, request swatches, or 
obtain Wellington’s color catalog, call 
800-262-1049, or write to Wellington’s, 
Box 1849, Blowing Rock, NC 28605. 


ANTIQUE REPLICA 
FURNITURE Discover 
this exclusive collection of 
over 200 Queen Anne, 
Chippendale, Louis XV, 


and Victorian styles. 





OUTSMART THE WEATHER 


The SunSetter Retractable” Awning guards 


Handcrafted in solid 
mahogany and finished to 
against harmful UV rays while it keeps your order informal, faux- 
deck or patio cool and comfortable on painted, or country wax 
hot summer days. For a free information finishes. For a free brochure 
package and video, call 800-876-8060, ext. 
4722, or write JIL Industries, Dept. 4722, 


184 Charles St., Malden, MA 02148. 


or 48-page color catalog 
($10), call Korth & Co. 
at 888-KORTHCO. 


FURNITURE / , 
f-Ji sia g 


‘edar, CedarWorks playsets are 
works $s made playfully in Maine 

from northern white cedar 

7 that’s naturally splinter-free. 

olor Fees vid & video No toxic chemical pressure 


-800-303-3906 treatments ever needed! 


~ 800-283-6038 


Heart Pine & Wide Plank Pine > 4 | 


ALL MAJOR 
CREDIT CARDS 
ACCEPTED 















































NEVER UNDE RSOLD! PERIO 
ALL ST QUALITY NAME BRAND BLINDS AN 
100% * 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED! * 


























































TFREE ‘Blind 


I 


TAKE AN EXTRA 


0% OFF 


HURRY! Limited Time Offer! Just mention code HB-10 








You're re always 


* America's Largest Mail ' ee 
welcome to visi 


Order Blind & Wallpaper our 20,000 sq.ft. 





Discounter! "ga FACTORY 
* Over 4 Million Satisfied SHOWROOM 
3 Customers Coast to Coast! OUTLET in Plymouth, MI! 1,000’s of 
+ FREE UPS Shipping in 24-72 Hours! Blinds on display and over 3,000 


Wallpaper books too! 


Weekdays 7 am- Iam 
Sat & Sun 8 am - 





Hicards 12 midnight EST 24-hour FAX #1-800-391-2293 
*Ask for details. ** $2 postage & handling applies to wallpaper 909 N. Sheldon Rd. ¢ Plymouth, Mi 48170 
catalog only. 'Most orders in the continental U.S.A. © 1998 ABWF www.abwf.com 


* Buy direct from the mill — and SAVE! ¢ Over 700 dazzling 


color/style combos * Premium, name-brand carpets * Shipped 
direct to your home or installer ¢ Industry leading 5&10 year wear 
warranties ¢ Over 23 years & satisfied customers coast to coast! 
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FREE CATALOG 


RET 


Order with confidence from 
America’s oldest and largest 
wicker & rattan importer. 
Highest quality, guaranteed 
XH lowest price, prompt 

H delivery, largest selection. 
24 WE SHIP NATIONWIDE 

% Henry Link, Braxton, and 
others discounted at 

















 . 50-55% off WIoKER 
CE! RS Ce ans RATTAN 
een FURNITURE 


295 Route 1U, Dept. HB48, 
Succasunna, NJ 07876 


1-800-531-1511 


IN Nu: 1-201-584-2230 
Ask for Dept. HB48 
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rged with Style Walleavering, 


Pan & Mary’s Wallpaper, to become the Nation's 
g large Jiscounter, bringt you unbeatable buying power! 
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1-800-477-8000 === 


FAX: 1-800-214-3929 400 GALLERIA #400 
NOW OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK! SOUTHFIELD, MI 48034 
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AMERICA’S LARGEST AND OLDEST VICTORIAN CATALOG 
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Weekdays paena ee midnight Sat. & Sun. 8:00 a.m. aes ‘NOBODY 1 Z SEND $3 TO M AGNOLIA H ALL, (Dept. B48) 
! BLIND & > SELLS FoR ~— 726 ANDOVER Drive, ATLANTA, GA 30327. 
diel WALLPAPER FACTORY “2 Penne Or Catt (404) 351-1910 











CUSTOM MADE 
TABLE PADS 


BEST PRICES 
DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY 


Order with confidence from 
America’s oldest and anes 
custom table pad manufac- 
turer. No advance deposit 
or messy C.O.D. You pay 
nothing until you receive 
your table pad and are 
completely satisfied. 30 year 
Limited Warranty. 


1-800/328-7237 


Perse iS TABLE PAD CO. 


1170 Stella St., St. Paul, MN 55108 SINCE 1911 


Make The 
aor 


ieee lites 


I 


Get Away From It All Without Leaving Home.. 
With A Custom Deck, Porch, Or Gazebo. 


In America’s Most Popular Backyard. 


Call today for our 1 (888) OUR-DECK 
It 


FREE brochure turareli inc cher 





©-89 









Yowler & Shepps 
Stencils 
New ‘98 Designs! 





Shutter Sets 

Or Individual Panels 

e All Wood Interior & Exterior 
¢ Colonial raised panels 

e 1'/:" Tradition louvers 

@ 2/2", 3/2", 4/2" Wide louvers 
e Hard to find sizes 

e Lengths up to 120” 

e Panel widths up to 37" 
Send $3.00 for our catalog full of 
interior and exterior shutters 


—Shutter Shop — | BUTT 


Sa ETE 


Learn English 

















English Country, Classical, Victorian, Childrens, 

Full Color Catalogue: $5.00 (Redeemable) 
3529 Main St., Dept. HB, Conestoga, PA 17516 
s 1-800-292-5060 = 


Replica furniture, hardware and 






$$$ SAVE S$$ SAVE SS$ SAVE $$$ 


















Seer ets of accessories (many found nowhere else.) $ $ 
Invisible ( ‘hina i Over 200 plus faucets and bath : Sy We) Vs eSy : | 
Restoration accessories. 300 styles of door and s ai Quality s 
A two week hands on intensive course \ cabinet hardware. Also birdcages, 7 Low. Low. Prices! 7 
j'to. teach|vou the Secrets of f - 
a murrors, cigar store indians, carousel E TT MTOM UE EMC mM Toe E 
5 j horses, 100 plus lights and shades, $ pattern, color and yardage. $ 
i A eateries an Ca S Me ae S 
cathervanes, tin ceiling. 80 pages of $ . 
gat $ 
ancis Felix U.K.! : upscale discounted items. s ai G s 
H For Brochure cat: (445) 383-2272 | Most shipped within ws 6 ABC Decorative Fabrics 
i a t 4 houre: ¥ 2410 298th Ave. N. © Clearwater, FL 34621 o 
W diess i Call: a routrree 1-800-500-9022 FF 
i i nee eS ee 
Ui i $ $ 
i j $ In-stock merchandise from the major mills $ 





‘ {-800-422-9982 
Mill Hill Studio ‘eterox 316 é 300-422-9982 
SE ee a a aed ext. 4102 


rm 


$$$ SAVESS$ SAVESS$ SAVE $$$ 





















World’s 
Inventory 


Discontinued 
and Active China, 
Crystal, Flatware, 
and Collectibles 


¢ §5,000 Patterns 
© 4 Million Pieces 
° Buy & Sell 


Call today & 
for FREE lists. ™~ 


REPLACEMENTS, LTD. 


1089 Knox Road, Greensboro, NC 27420 Dept. HB 


“Custom Order” 
FACTORY DIRECT 





Select from ¥ a 


HUNDREDS OF ITEMS v 
Use your fabric or our & 


fabrics including leather! 


1-800-248-3876 CUSTOM SIZES 


Hunt Galleries, Inc. Available! 
P.O. BOX 2324 HB98, Hickory, NC 28603 


Swim or exercise against a smooth 
current adjustable to. any speed or ability. 
Ideal for swimming, water aerobics, 
rehabilitation and fun. The 8’x 15’ Endless 


™ 


Pool” is simple to maintain, economical to 
run, and easy to install inside or outdoors. 


Call (800) 732-8660 
For FREE BROCHURE 


Visit www.endlesspools.com 
or write Endless Pools, Inc. 


a A a fe 


Aston, PA 19014 ee aoa aor 
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' SUNROOMS AND CG ONSERVATORIES 


PRE- SEASON SPRING SALE! 
Factory Savings Up To 35%* And More. Limited Time Offer! 


Take a vacation at home this year and every year. Enjoy the sun and fresh air 
year 'round without rain, wind and insects. Great for dining area, home 
\ office, spa or exercise room, etc.. Full installation or do-it- yourself kits 
\ Exclusive} MC solar control glass. Free screens for summer on all windows 


Call For Catalog And Showroom Locations —_| 

4 1-SOO-FOUR-SEASONS | 

. 1-800-368-7732 or write 1 

SUN R OOM S Four Seasons Sunrooms Dept HBT804 


5005 Veterans Hwy., Holbrook, NY 11741 


SUNROOMS » CONSERVATORIES - PATIO R 
RESIDENTIAL and COMMERCIAL ENC 


*Limited Time Offer Call For Complete Details And Nearest Four Seasons Location. ©1997 Four Seasons ff 


Solar Products Corp.. Dealer/Franchise Territories Available Please Call: 1-800 521-0179 1 
f a 
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WALLPAPER... 
ORDER DIRECT! 





e Toll free customer service 


and technical help line Transitional Camel Back Sofas 


and Loveseats 


e No hassle returns 
e Hundreds of brands 
e Ships within 48 hours 


e America’s largest wallpaper 
retailer 





Traditional Sofas 
and Loveseats 

















Choose from a collection of unique accent chairs, bar 
chairs and great sofas/loveseats in rich leather 
Custom order, all at reasonable pricing 
*Competitor’s price must be verifiable. Retail sales only Call or write today for our complete leather line 
©1998 The Sherwin-Williams Company $5 (credit with pure hase) including first « lass postage 
a> =... 1-800-342-7729 
ae | a. Z| 
Mavfield Leather Seating 
—— ’ 
i ucove® 340 9th St. SE Hickory, NC 28602 Fax 704.324.5127 
VISA a 























(RY FIVE OF 
JUR FINEST 
COFFEES FOR 


*T 


AND GET A MUG FREE 





Sr warrrst) 





A rare opportunity to enjoy five of our 
deliciously different European coffee 
blends with no obligation to buy anything 
more. The cost? Just $1 (plus s&h) and we'll 
even give you a handcrafted mug FREE. 
Limit one per household. 


©1998 Gevalia” Kaffe www.gevalia.com 600379 


QUANTITIES ARE LIMITED 
CALL NOW 


1-800-GEVALIA 


(1-800-438-2542) 





FREE 
DELIVERY ALL MAJOR 


BRANDS 


¢ Orders Processed Same Day 
= « Have Name of Book, Pattern Number/Page No 

e List Price and Amount of Rolls /Yards 
a No Sales Tax (except NJ) 


, Become I 
a y an interior , 
: decorator! | 


Home study course. Work 

} full-time or part-time for deco- ] 

rating firms or retailers—or 

start your own business. Learn ! 

room layout, color, furniture 

yk *s, lighting, floors, wall 

coverings windo w treatments, { 
AC ries. Free literature: 

sen nd or call 24 hours a day. 


, 800-223-4542 f 
| 
i 


srlor Decorating 4 
t. HHE496, Atlanta, GA 30328 
Ré, Dept. HEE, AManta, GA 30528 y 
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WALLPAPER & BLINDS 
40% TO 80% OFF 


WALLPAPER ~— BLINDS 


All first quality. Call with + Real Wood Blinds 
. book name, pattern or * Pleated Shades 
page number. Altered * Vertical Blinds 
pattern numbers * Mini Blinds 
identified. 
s Duette Verosol 
Louverdrape 
Kirsch Delmar Levelor 
Joanna & more 


~ More than a million satisfied customers! 
’ 800-862-2424 
= = 
MOST ORDERS SHIPPED IN 3 DAYS. 


Hours: M-F 8am-9pm SS 9am-6pm EST 
20467 Old Cutler Rd., Miami FL 33189 


FITS UNDER 
BOX SPRING 


__9 UNDERBED 
DRESSER 


4 
FACTORY 
DIRECT 


REPLACES 


BED DRAWER 


LINERS 


= {) up to 16 
~V —~pRAWERS 


PUT A DRESSER UNDER ANY BED 


Increase drawer storage with this 
beautiful, top quality, solid wood, 
dust proof, underbed dresser. Fits 
under any mattress. Shipped UPS 
ORDER 48 PAGE CATALOG 635 


1-800-782-4825 


Graber Bali HunterDouglas 
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Savings of 


h- OU 
o: 0 
You'll find everyday 
savings of up to 
50% off retail 
on the most recognized 
names in the furniture 


Call today for prices or 
additional information. 


603-497-6400 


To receive our beautiful 
52-page color catalog, 
send $12 to: P.O. Box 7505 
Myrtle Beach, SC 29577 
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Call for portfolio 
or sample kit 
800-595-9663 
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CARPETING - 
FLOORING 


ACCESS CARPET. All Brands. Hardwood, 
Vinyl, Rugs, & Carpet. 1,000 Colors. Lowest 
Prices. 12’ & 15’ Widths. Free Samples. Call 
Today! 1-800-848-7747 Ext. #84. 


CARPET EXPRESS “America’s Floor 
Store” offers you true wholesale prices 
on Carpet, Vinyl, and Hardwood Flooring. 
Call toll free 1-800-922-5582. Located: 
915 Market St., Dalton GA 30720. 


LEE’S CARPET SHOWCASE Distributor 
of major mills since 1980 - Free carpet 
samples - Vinyl - Hardwood - Pergo - 
Oriental Rugs - Padding. Visa/MC/Disc/ 
Amex. Dalton, GA. 1-800-433-8479. 


QUALITY - SELECTION - SAVINGS. The 
very best in carpeting, rugs, vinyls, 
& hardwood flooring at outlet prices. 
FREE SAMPLES, Chamber of Commerce 
recommended. MICHAEL’S CARPET OF 
DALTON, 800-375-9509. 


1-800-789-9784. All Major Brands. 5% 
Over Cost. Don’t Pay Retail. American 
Carpet Brokers. 

LIGHTING 


SAVINGS TO 50% ON LIGHTING. 
800- 735-3377 EXT. 194 FOR PRICING 
OR ORDER OUR COMPLETE LIGHTING 
CATALOG ($2 REFUNDABLE). SINCE 
1926. GOLDEN VALLEY LIGHTING, 
274 EASTCHESTER DRIVE, HIGH POINT, 
NC 27262. WWW.GVLIGHT.COM 
FURNITURE 

1-800-488-6493 CRAVEN FURNITURE 
HAS LOWEST PRICING ON BRAND 
NAMES FOR HOME/OFFICE FURNISH- 
INGS. SPECIALIZING IN LEATHER, 
LEXINGTON, FLEXSTEEL PLUS MORE. 


90% FURNITURE DISCOUNTS, 500 FINEST 


BRANDS. In-home Delivery since 1933. | 


CHERRY HILL FURNITURE. 1-800-666-0933 
or http://(www.cherryhillfur.com brochures. 
1-800-888-0933 quotes. 
BRASS BEDS - 
IRON BEDS 
BRASS AND IRON BED SALE! Buy factory 
direct and save 50% on romantic solid 


brass and iron beds. Once-in-a-lifetime || 
savings! Layaway and payment plans. |} 


FREE color catalog. BRASS BED SHOPPE, 
12421HB Cedar Road, Cleveland Heights, 


| 0H 44106. (216)229-4900. 


ONE OF A KIND 


YOUR HOME HAND DRAWN. Original 
illustration on notecards, new address 
cards, 


(888)661-5915. 





invitations. Call now for FREE | 
BROCHURE, LOUGHRAN piaeu 








For more information on how to place an ad call: 
1-800-324-4589 or write to: Kathleen Gleason, 


Classmark, 512 W. Burlington Ave., La Grange, Il 60525) 


BUY DIRECT & SAVE 
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1-800-842-1324 





Ask for Dept. HB 
# Have your Visa or Mast 
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http:/Avww.WickerWarehouse.com 


521 1D West Market St., Ste. 803 » Greensboro, NC 27409 
Guaranteed Lowest Prices * Quality Name Brands f. 
Call toll free with manufacturer and style number. 


Catalog $5 | -800-741-0571 
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¢ Choose from over 7,500 rugs IN STOCK 
¢ Sizes from 1’ x 1' to 12' x 20' and larger 

¢ We import directly and SELL FOR LESS 
e Rugs sent on approval - we pay shipping 
¢ Send for our free color brochure 


JACOBSEN Oriental Rugs 


Dept HB e 401 N. Salina St ¢ Syracuse, NY 13203 
315/422-7832 www.jacobsenrugs.com 
“America’s source for Oriental rugs since 1924”™ 


Unique selection of antique quilts 

from Pennsylvania in excellent con- 
dition. Send $7 for 
current color photos 
& catalog. Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed! 





THE ANTIQUE QUILT SOURCE 
385 Springview Road, Dept. H.B., 
Carlisle, PA 17013 (717) 245-2054 
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by Wallace/Towle Silversmiths 


A e Decorating at home ® 
W cRANDEBAROQUE $145 $185 AAS 








ma ® America’s Largest Decorating School @ 

DEBUSSY $145 $1 83 1-800-876-6123 AS) 3 i @%\ © America’s Most Complete Course e 

Over 1500 patterns of active ASK FOR DEPT. 2168 ok i 4° \ ¢ Only School with Full Videotape Training @ 

& discontinued sterling Hundreds of styles, fabrics and colors to choose o hr 4» Only School with Full Audiotape Training @ 

patterns, estate or new - ces esi bine fav. evervidvle of home. @ WR. BS © Oni School with FREE Membership ing 

at very affordable prices. Moe fl ae Sede argo find : ms nationwide Furniture Discount Club a 

_——— almost anywhere. Plus matching bedding, e FREE CATALOG e 800-451 -SHEFF e 

ILVER UEEN lamps and accessories. Marvelous decorating @ Name @ 

Pi 730 N. Indian Rocks Rd. solutions eee wonderfully affordable! @ Address e 

JR 26th Bee OO eR 3134 Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. e e 
YEAR 5 e City/State/Zip 

SH] gauss [Ee]| | COUN Cuma cemoet Seti san ° 

Hies reihoraieencaii Srna AT THE RED LION INN : Sehool of Interior Design . 

‘ DEPT. 2168, STOCKBRIDGE, MA 01262 211 E. 43 St., Dept. HB48, New York 10017 
& Visa, Mastercard, Discover aanati ahi painrithihahihihihii& & & & 
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ANOTHER DAY,AN® TSE Ee 


By PHYLLIS THEROUX 


Every morning, while it is still dark, | come downstairs into 
the living room, pull back the curtains covering the front win- 
dow and spend the next hour in a wing chair—reading, writ- 
ing, or simply sitting quietly in the stillness. This is the holiest, 
most hopeful time of day, and as the room gradually lightens 
like an empty stage set before my eyes, I am aware that an- 
other day, another play—in which | will be responsible for 
writing the script, developing the main character, and man- 
aging the props—is about to begin. 

That script, which once revolved around raising chil- 
dren, now turns upon my own life, which is no longer exter- 
nally directed by the exigencies of parenthood. Nor is the 
house a stage where | rock babies, make Toll House cookies 
for Girl Scout meetings, or sit bolt upright in the living room 
at 2 A.M., waiting for the front door to open and give me back 
the teenager | had imagined dead, or kidnapped. In those 
years, joy and terror chased each other incessantly. Things 
have calmed down. 

The props, too, have reverted back to a series of tasteful 
still lifes—brass bowls full of fruit, silver teapots, books and 
magazines arranged upon a coffee table. Gone are the half- 
completed fruit-fly experiments, newspaper route bags, and 
boom boxes playing Duran Duran tapes. It is very quiet now, 
almost the way it was when I was a child, staring at my life like 
a giant ball of twine that had yet to unroll or move in any par- 
ticular direction. What, | used to wonder, am I supposed to do 
with my life? Where, and with whom, am I supposed to go? 

These are not quite the same questions that currently 
occupy my mind, but the burden of creating each day from 
scratch falls more heavily upon those who are not directly 
responsible for anybody but themselves. And when I gaze 
about my house full of paintings, photographs, and closets 
jammed with vases, vacuum cleaners, linens, and sheet music, 
it seems like too much stuff for a one-woman play. Perhaps, | 
think, it is time to strip down. Then I think again. I am not 
quite ready to be a wandering mendicant. 

I am, however, attempting to let go of everything that 
weighs me down, trips me up, clutters my house or mind and— 
in scriptwriter’s parlance—is not usable or important to the 


plot. Wherever possible I try not to complicate it with people 


or projects that throw me too far off the point. Unless, of 
irse, it is th ual slumber party where for the past six 
neighl | children have come to spend the night. 


needs friends who are their own 











age, but nobody likes to be locked upon a chronological lad- 
der, and Jennifer, Megan, Miranda, Hannah, Katie, and Anne, 
who range from 9 to 14, make sure that I am not. For one 
night a year, the house rocks and rolls with exuberant girls | 
who are smart and funny and not prejudiced against people. 
who are over 25, or over 50, or are friends with their own par- 
ents. Every year when I invite them back, | think they will 
not want to come again, but every year they do. | 


This year they looked awfully big when they came 
through the front door lugging their sleeping bags. Jennifer. 
(14) had a frown on her face. “She’s going through a stage,” 
whispered her sister, Megan. But after things warmed up, the | 


masks and sophistication fell away and it was last year all over | 
again—having lasagna for supper, straightening coat hangers | 
to roast marshmallows, telling ghost stories in the dark. 

Miranda, who had just come in from her dance class, 
gave a free ballet lesson in the upstairs spare bedroom. Katie 
showed everyone how to tie a foolproof knot for a boat (her 
sister, Anne, lay on the living room floor with her legs up in 
the air like a post). Then we sat around the dining room table 
and played The Compliment Game, in which you have to 
write an anonymous compliment for each person around the 
table, after which we all guess who it is for. “I don’t know 
you very well,” wrote Miranda to Katie, “but you beam with 
exitment [sic].” So did we all. 

“Let’s do this every year until we’re old, into our fifties, 
said Jennifer. 

“Let’s talk about carting me around in a wheelbarrow by 


” 


that time,” I said. 

And so it went, on into the night, with giggling, card 
tricks, and lifting each other off the floor with their index fin- 
gers, and finally they were asleep, sprawled like rag dolls on 
the bedroom floor in their pajamas. I had forgotten how much 
I loved to feast my eyes upon my children when they were 
sleeping. So much grace in,such a small space. Then I went 
downstairs. 

As | used to do after my own children were in bed, | sat 
in front of the fire. | savored the fact that for one night I had 
turned to an earlier page in the script and relived a time in 
my life when every bed in the house was routinely full. 

Then I stood up, pulled the curtains shut across the living 
room window, and closed down the play for the night. I slept 
soundly for two reasons: the house was heartwarmingly alive 
with children and by noon tomorrow they would all be gone. = 
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68 PERFECT SHADES OF WHITE 





Firm again. The new reality. 


esilience 


Elastin Refirming for face and body i 


| 
I) 
As skin starts to slacken, can anything | 
bring back a firmer look? Today, with | | 
Resilience, the answer is yes. How? Using | 
the latest enzyme technology and natural 
botanical extracts, Resilience actually | 
supplements elastin and collagen, while Ay 
slowing down loss. Within eight weeks: | 
see a 25% increase in firmness, 38% iI) 
reduction in the appearance of lines and , 
wrinkles. Firm again. Now it’s a reality. 


Resilience Elastin Refirming Creme, 








Oil-free Lotion and Eye Creme. Also, 





discover new Resilience Lotion for the body. 

















Resilience 


Elastin 
Refirming Lotion 
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Think genuine German 





class-exclusive 5-speed Tiptronic’ 
and bursting with energy, its 190 hp, 30-valve V6 begs you to simply get on with it.Go. Now. Anywhere you 


di A4 Avant, from $30,465: It’s one road-swallowing, gear-gobbling sports sedan with a difference. A big 








Call 1-800-FOR-AUDI for more about the Audi A4 Avant and a dealer near you or visit us at: www.audiusa.com.*MSRP of 1998 Audi A4 Avan 
“Audi,” “A4” and the four rings emblem are registered trademarks, “Avant” is a trademark of AL 





$s 








Dee 
i __. With a fanny pack. 


have-your-cake-and-eat-the-road-too Audi AX . ISIAN T° With the adrenaline boost of a 
ir is more than a pretty poser. It’s a real player. With all the right moves. Totally buffed, bulging in all the right places 


ne.The way we see it, you’re growing up, not old before your time. The outrageously inclusive, exclusive 


ughly Teutonic. With a tantalizing twist. Get ready for the ride of your life’ 


heel drive and 5-speed Tiptronic transmission not including dealer prep., destination charge, taxes, license. Actual dealer price may vary 
ic’ is a registered trademark of Dr. Ing. h.c.F Porsche AG. ©1998 Audi of America, Inc 
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Sit YEARNED FOR SUNLIGHT 


vel Needed her pmiwacy, 


Then Hunter Douglas showed her 
something she had never seen before. 


LUMINETTE 


Introducing Lummette Privacy 





Sheers. The surprising union 
of sheerness and privacy. 
Inconceivable until now. Yet 
incredibly, Hunter Douglas has 
embraced the power of light in personality within. 
a sheer window dressing, without 
sacrificing privacy. 

With Luminette Privacy Sheers, 


soft fabric vanes rotate to invite 





Adjustable fabric vanes ‘Soft, sheer fabric front 


WeeB: 0.10) 2) 1050+. 822 5 





HunterDouglas 


winbdbow FASHION S 


CHANGING THE WORLD. ONE WINDOW AT AT 


Call M=800=205-8225 


a free design brochure as well 


Hunter Douglas retailer. 


the beauty of the outside in, 
or keep the inside out of sight. 
Transforming any room into 
a perfect reflection of the 


mood, the moment, and the 


or 


as the location of your nearest 
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* PERGO 


The revolutionary laminate floor 
from Sweden. 
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Not hing brings a room together like wallpaper 
With a I W rolls ol paper and a little glue you lI do more than just decorate a room You II 


compl te it Visit your loeal wallpaper re tailer and set inspired ©1998 Wallpaper Council 
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Craic Ponzio 


SIGNATURE FRAME COLLECTION 


CUSTOM FRAME THE BEAUTY OF YOUR H 


EXCLUSIVELY THROUGH CUSTOM FRAMERS AND DESIGNERS 
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© 1998 Larson-Juhl 
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Nothing brings a room together ike wallpaper. 
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SIGNATURE FRAME COLLECTION 
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CUSTOM FRAME THE BEAUTY OF YOUR HOME 


EXCLUSIVELY THROUGH CUSTOM FRAMERS AND DESIGNERS 
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The windows you choose for your home are a huge decision. And demand just as 
much, if not more thought than anything else you Fee in your home. Your windows may be 
with you for life, so make sure that you choose the best. : 

Pella® Windows are built with the highest standards of performance and style and 
are found in the homes of those who understand what top-of-the-line means. Maybe ae aa 
Pella owners believe Rove windows to be the best. 7 

Ne ida im a kya Yer lying awake thinking about paper and marble, 
don’t settle for less when it comes to windows. Choose Pella because remember, you 


really hate it when you compromise. Gall 1-800-54-PELLA to find out more. 
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An eye treatment that does all this. 


FIRMS 


Patented Melibiose, 

1 natural sugar derivative, 
works deep in the skinS 
surface to maintain 
firmness. 
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Skin soothers calm eye area 
and reduce pulliness. 
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Alpha Hydroxy Acids reduce appearance of dark circles. 
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prevent future damage. 
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CLOSING AER@hi Gee 


By MARTHA 


It was the sweetest house I have ever seen. 

I know this is partly because I so loved the life I lived 
there; you can never really separate a house from the life you 
live within it. But everyone who ever visited—everyone who 
ever sat down to a meal (or to a poker game) in that 11-by- 
30-foot sunporch with its three window walls that we were 
pleased to call our dining room, or watched the flames dance 
in the living room fireplace on a winter’s night while snow fell 
on the birches just outside—everyone would attest that it 
truly was a honey of a house. 

It was not remotely grand, but its situation was wonder- 
ful: a small Cape Cod, well crafted in the twenties, sitting on 
land that was expansive enough, I suppose, to be called 
grounds. On the street side these grounds, graced with heroic 
old trees and bisected by a curving drive, sloped gently down- 
ward to the house. In back there was level land to a low stone 
wall, then several wooded acres sloping farther downward to a 


] ‘. 10 oa ] 
large neighborhood pond 


Near-hidden in thes halfway between the 

h and the pond, was a in, a delight, about 
whos« ns we knev cht it could be a 
ibing id elec- 


WEINMAN LEAR 


In winter they skated, and the scene was out of Breughel. 

This was in the sixties. We had been married just a cou- 
ple of years. We were hardly kids: He was 41, divorced, the 
father of two young children, a doctor with an established 
practice in central Connecticut, and I was near 30 and had 
left a job with The New York Times, no small thing but no 
regrets, to marry him. But we were like kids, nuts about each 
other and nuts about this place, like children playing house, 
and everything was fun despite the predictable near-disasters 
of remodeling. Once, | remember, the new roof was leaking 
badly, and parts of the new construction were crawling with 
spiders. | was away on a story assignment and he wired me: 
“DARLING COME HOME ALLS WELL STOP RAIN- 
STORM FLOODED HOUSE AND DROWNED SPIDERS 
STOP LOVE” 

We did not touch the facade. It remained, to the 
passerby, a small Cape Cod. But we pushed out the back and 
opened it to the woods and the water with glass walls. And 
that was part of my delight in the house, that surprise: to enter 
a place that seemed to promise containment and suddenly 
be confronted by all outdoors. We made a tiled country 
kitchen and a big square living room that was more like an 
outsized den, with book-lined walls and furniture to put your 
feet up on. At first we hadn’t known what to do with such a 
big room and consulted a decorator. She was good at her craft 


but bad for us. We said we liked things informal, but she > 
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Thoughts of Home 


was just naturally a formal woman and submitted plans for 
an elegant room with one classic seating area here and 
another there, gleaming damasks, fragile silks, the kind of liv- 
ing room nobody ever lives in. We said we'd like bookshelves. 
“Bookshelves in the living room?” she said, with a soft tsk of 
reproach, and that, of course, got my dander up and | went 
way overboard in defiance, saying, Yes indeed, bookshelves, 
and also a telephone and a television and a bar, and hold the 
damask. “A telephone?” 


offended, and that was the end of the decorator. 


she said, her sensibilities truly 


Two years later we put in a pool, a shimmering turquoise 
oval, and, still like kids, we took sticks and carved hearts in 
the damp cement of the patio and inscribed them in the clas- 
sic kid way, “H.A.L. loves M.W.L.” and “M.W.L. loves 
H.A.L.”, with arrows piercing the hearts. 

I had been ambivalent about the pool. It had all those 
associations—well-heeled suburbanites, blah blah blah. But the 








fact is it enhanced our lives as few material possessions can. 
Through the stifling summers he would come home ragged 
after long hard days in operating rooms and examining rooms 
and dive in and be reborn. It was like ending every day on 
vacation. Weekends we no longer felt any need to get out of 
town. Lounging by the pool, we were out of town. 

And that was where we were one mellow summer Sun- 
day, with the remains of a late breakfast up on the deck, and 





the Sunday papers and the dog—a big black humanoid poo- 
dle named Gwendolyn—spread out between us, when the 
visitor appeared. 

I was doing the Sunday crossword puzzle and trying to 
think of a synonym for “in mourning” (later this would always 
strike me as significant) when we heard her tapping at the 
gate. A total stranger. Pretty, slim, fiftyish, solemn-faced. Hal 
let her in and, with a pleasing shyness, she introduced herself. 

I don’t remember her name. | don’t remember where she 
lived, but I well remember—how can I ever forget?—-where 
she had lived before. She had lived in this house. 

Seated straight as an angle iron in one of our deck 

looking poised but with her hands ceaselessly wash- 
n her in her lap, she told us her story: She and her 
moved here in the forties, in their youth and 


n th hey had three children here. He had planted 


She peered at the wall in back of the log 
cabin door, then gasped and showed 
us the faint pencil marks that had been 
the growth charts of her children. I had to 


turn away from what was in her face 


those baby birch clumps that stood now thirty feet tall just 
below the stone wall; and he had built that log cabin down 
there, pointing to it as she spoke, for the children to use as 
a playhouse. And then he had gone off to the Korean War 
and been killed. 

We sat stunned. Even she seemed stunned, as though 
the news had just come to her as well. Finally, graceful as a 
crutch in my discomfort, I asked if she would like to go down 
to the pond. Yes, she said, she would. We walked down with 
her. There had been a wooden dock here then, she said, and 
they had kept a rowboat. We went into the log cabin. She 
peered at the wall in back of the door, clearly looking for 
something in particular, then gasped and showed us the faint 
pencil marks that had been the growth charts of children. | 
had to turn away from what was in her face. 

We took her through the house. In the master bedroom, 
which had never been remodeled, she began to cry. So did 
I. Hal too, a little. The 
three of us retreated to 
the pool and sat and wept 
into our iced tea, for the 
loss of her dear one in 
that dimly remembered 
war, for all the dear ones 
lost in all the wars, and 
then she left. It had been 
no more than an hour. 
We never saw her again. 

In parting, she said, 
“I’m so sorry to have 
intruded.” I said, “It’s no intrusion. A house belongs to every- 
one who ever lived in it,” and she said, “Thank you for say- 
ing that.” But I had said it simply as a courtesy, you see. | 
didn’t really mean it. | recognized no claim to that house 
but our own. 

We lived in it six years more. Then Hal, always a giving 
man, decided to leave private practice for community medi- 
cine, in which he imagined he might make a greater contri- 
bution. He was invited to join the staff of a large Manhattan 
hospital. 

| hated leaving our house, but I was thrilled to be mov- 
ing back to what is for me the world’s best city. When we 
began apartment-hunting, he had two priorities: a place near 
the hospital, to avoid transportation trouble, and a place that 
got some sun, the rarest of all commodities in this town, rarer 
even than space. Maybe, he said, with the wistfulness of a man 
who had done his medical training here when interns were 
paid zip, and had lived in walk-ups and sold his blood for 
pocket money and knew the outrageousness of such a desire, 
maybe even a bit of terrace where we could loll and read the 
Sunday paper? 

Talk about luck. We found a penthouse wrapped in 
planted terraces, small but sun-flooded, like a little country 
house, a block from the hospital. Today you would have > 
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be rich to buy such a place, but back then, before the Man- 
in real estate market went crazy, it was still possible. 

But in other ways we were not so lucky. He had an over- 
idealized view of community medicine. It was in the seventies 
that the economic crunch began in our medical-care systems, 
and there was no money for this kind of practice. He found 
that he had to spend most of his time writing grant proposals 
instead of treating sick people. 

Perhaps it was the stress of this, or perhaps it was in his 
genetic cards, | don’t know. But he had a heart attack, and then 
another, and within five years, still in his fifties, he was dead. 

I wanted to die too; the usual thing. When | got over 
wanting to die I wanted to move from the penthouse, where 
the ghosts were torment- 
ing me. Friends persuaded 
me to make no big move 
until my life, both outer 
and inner, had settled 
down. And in time, of 
course, the ghosts settled 
down too. The good ones 
remained: the ghosts of 
continuity, which still 
hover about this place. | 
hope they keep hovering. 
It may be love that makes 
the world go round, but continuity is what holds it steady on 
its axis. | wander about these sunny rooms in the urban sky 
and I see my history, all the significant stations of my later 


married life, in every corner. 


Last year I went back to that town in Connecticut where we 
used to live for a party given by friends. I had been there several 
times in the intervening years but had never gone to see our 
house. The idea had teased at me but frightened me too. | think 
it was the memory of the other widow, her patent pain as she 
had stood in the master bedroom, that always scared me off. 

But somehow this time I had the nerve. I spent the night 
at my hosts’ home, and in the morning got into my car and 
drove through half-remembered streets toward Ridgewood 
Road. I drove—but no, that’s not quite right, the car drove 
itself—to that street and past that house, which still sat planted 
like a living thing at the bottom of the gentle slope, a small 
Cape Cod, taupe now instead of white, but otherwise the same; 
shockingly the same. The car drove itself to a corner, and 
turned itself around, and went past the house again, then turned 
at another corner to drive by yet again, as slowly as it dared... 
but this time, instead of passing by, it turned in and glided, as 


though on tiptoe, down the curving driveway to the level place 


in front of the garage where an enormous elm tree bifurcated 
lrive. In the old days, | had been able to back up around 
a ith my eyes closed. Now I felt that I still could. 
imn, and brisk, no season to be lazing by the 
pool nkle-deep upon ground, just as they 
House Beauti 


They showed me through this house that 
was so strange and so achingly familiar, 
filled with furnishings I didn’t recognize, 
colors I hadn’t seen, but I could have 


closed my eyes and turned on any light switch 


or nome | 















had three decades earlier, when we had raked until our hands 
were blistered, cursing but loving it. | went to the side door, as 
always. Then | panicked. I stood at that door for an eternity, 
trying to figure out a rational boundary between confronting 


grief and wallowing in it. | did not want to wallow in it. And | 
then, just as my car, seemingly with a life of its own, had 
turned into this drive, so my finger reached out and pressed 
the doorbell, and the circle was closed. 

The current owners, a retired couple, could not have 
been kinder. They knew my name. They had heard about us 
from the neighbors, and they knew of a book | had written 
about Hal’s illness and death. They showed me through this 
house that was so strange and so achingly familiar, filled with 


furnishings I didn’t recognize, colors | hadn’t seen, but I could 
have closed my eyes and turned on any light switch. They 
walked with me through the woods down to the pond and we 
stepped into the old log cabin, but its interior had been pan- 
eled and the growth charts were not to be seen. They walked 
with me to the pool. And then, being people of delicacy, they 
retreated and left me to linger alone at the far corner of the 
patio, where the hearts were. “H.A.L. loves M.W.L.” “M.W.L. 
loves H.A.L.” And there, of course, just a few feet from where 
| had sat with that other widow, was where | began to cry, but 
the kind of crying that is bittersweet, and good, because the 
enduring part is the sweet. 

I remembered what | had said to that widow, not mean- 
ing it, about how a house belongs to everyone who has ever 
lived in it. Well, it was true. I saw this clearly now. Lives had 
been lived here that live here still. They live in these dear, 
dumb scratches in the concrete, and in the faint pencil marks 
hidden behind the paneling of the cabin—the imprints of a 
personal archeology—but more than that, they inhabit the 
very bones of the house. They could no more be exorcised 
than memory. These are the good ghosts, the ghosts of conti- 
nuity, those that stay on in all the dwellings of all our lives, 
and, | thought, blessings on them, every one. = 


Martha Weinman Lear, the author of Heartsounds, 

the story of her marriage to the late Dr. Harold Lear, is working 
on a novel. Her work appears in many magazines. She was 
formerly an editor with The New York Times Magazine. 
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1. Rogers & 
Goffigon brings 


Recent finds: furniture 

with strong, handsome lines; sophistidatedicaian 
to cashmere. 
Through 
designers. Call 
212-888-3242. 

2. African-inspired 
walnut sconce, 
$1,050. From 

City Studio: 
213-658-6354. 

3. Shapely rattan 
armchair, $860. 


From American 






hand-sculpted lamps; 





textiles in rich, earthy colors 


Epitor: EL1zABETH MAYHEW 


Homestead: 
215-297-9497. 

4. Mirror based 
on a 17th-century 
Flemish piece. 
Through designers. 
From Schumacher: 
800-332-8484. 

5. Woodard & 
Greenstein’s latest 
hand-woven cotton 
rugs, $13.75 a 
square foot. Call 
212-988-2906. 

6. Wrought-iron 
floor lamp with 
hand-pressed 
paper shade, $395. 
At Lee’s Studio: 
212-247-0110. 

7. Didier Gomez’s 
angular armchair, 
$1,005. From 
Ligne Roset: 
800-297-6738. 

8. Stack oak 
cabinets by S. 
Russell Groves in 
any configuration, 
from $500 for a 
12-inch cube. Call 
212-966-6210. 

9. Dakota Jackson 
étagere with off- 
white leather 
squares. Through 
designers. Call 
212-838-9444. 


endless possibilities 
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1. Cord-wrapped 


We combed through sconce, $320. 
From Tradition 

the new furnishings at recent Renouée: 011-33- 
1-405 1-0867. 


Paris design shows 


a Paco Rabanne 
dress from the 
fifties, from $65. 
At Barneys: 
212-826-8900. 
3. Chest styled 
after a Provencal 


and came away with the 


creme de la créme 


farmhouse 
cupboard, $7,790. 
From Grange: 
800-GRANGE-1. 

4. Winged 
armchair made of 
craft paper 
twisted around a 
steel frame, 
$950. Through 
Janus et Cie: 
800-24-JANUS. 

5. Teak and 
rattan screen, 
$490. From Elgin: 
011-33-1-4894- 
6066. 

6. Lacquered 
metal lamp with 
mussel-shaped 
shade and base, 
$220. From Julie 
Prisca: 011-33-1- 
4446-1880. 

7. Slit-back sofa, 
from $6,500. 
From Domeau et 
Péres: 011-33-1- 
4760-9386. 

8. Boxy armchair 
on thin steel legs. 
Through designers. 
At Pucci 
International: 
212-633-0452. 

9. Bisque 
porcelain, 

from $100. 

At Luminaire: 
800-494-4358. 
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Original 19th and 
boards, beds, canopy beds & daybeds 


20th century head- 


are now available direct from America's 
oldest maker of brass and iron beds. 
Please visit or call a factory showroom 
fora color catalog and sale price list. 


CHARLES P ROGERS ¢ EST.1855 


WE'RE MOVING OUR NY SHOWROOM] APRIL 21, 1998 

NEW YORK(OLD): 899 FIRST AVE, 50-51 STS 

NEW YORK(NEW):55 WEST 17ST.,5-6 AVES. NYC 
NEW JERSEY: 300 ROUTE 17 NORTH, 

EAST RUTHERFORD (CLOSED SUNDAY) 
MARYLAND/DC AREA: 11134 ROCKVILLE PIKE, 
OUTSIDE BELTWAY OPP. WHITE FLINT MALI 

PHONE 1-800-272-7726. OPEN DAILY, SAT, 

SUN. PHONE ORDERS ARE WELCOME 

WE SHIP ANYWHERI 
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Hand crafted in our New York Workshop, this magnificent Louis XV 
armoire is carved from select solid walnut and features retractable doors. 
Since 1941, Auffray’s master craftsmen have faithfully reproduced the 
finest of 17th and 18th Century French furniture. We offer a comprehen- 


sive line with many custom capabilities. All items are finished to order. 


SUITE 804 (212)889-4646 Fax (212)889-4739 
WWW.AUFFRAY.COM 


a ee 
KPS, Inc. specializes in fine European reproductions of 
excellent quality and elegance in a variety of the most 
desired period styles. We try to showcase a selection of more 
unusual designs that are not seen anywhere else. Better tra- 


ditional upholstery, art and accessories are also featured. 


SUITE 1210 (212)686-7784 FAx (212)689-2982 
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Mi po Lighting imports a complete collection of 
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Wood and Hogan 





Wood & Hogan offers the design trade the most superb 
selection of English reproductions and antiques available. Each 
reproduction is hand-crafted using the finest materials and with 
the attention to detail that is expected by the most discerning 
clientele. Included in the selection is the Wood & Hogan col- 
lection of Distinguished Upholstered Furniture; unique antique 


and reproduction accessories; objects d'art; lamps and mirrors. 


SUITE 812 (212)355-1335 





Smith & Watson 


Since 1907, manufacturers and importers of fine English furni- 
ture of 18th and early 19th Century design. Specialists in custom 
designed and manufactured furniture for contract, hospitality and 
residential application. Over three hundred stunning chair 
designs in the collection. Many woods and finishes to choose from 
and custom finishes available. Family owned and operated. 


SUITE 801 (212)686-6444 FAx (212)686-6606 
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T&K French Antiques 





T&K French antiques is a direct importer From France of 18th and 
19th century furniture, unusual and decorative accessories, fine repro- 
ductions of lighting fixtures and French country furniture. We also 
carry the famous Drucker Café chair. Handmade in France since 1885 
Drucker is considered the best French manufacturer of café and 
restaurant chairs. The 113 year old firm supplies top restaurants in 
France as well as the United States and countless private homes 


SUITE 901 (212)213-2470 FAX (212)213-2464 





Baker Knapp & Tubbs 





The Archetype Collection 


Baker Knapp & Tubbs is one of the oldest and largest multi-line to-the- 
trade showrooms in the United States. Baker Knapp & Tubbs selects out- 
standing representations of formal, transitional and casual furniture and 
decorative accessories, showing only the best of class based on design, qual- 
ity and craftsmanship. At our New York Showroom, with over 25,000 
square feet of display merchandise, you will find furniture worthy of those 


who appreciate the finest in both traditional and contemporary design 


SUITE 300 (212)779-8810 FAx (212)689-2827 


1) 





M.E. Dupont 





In the tradition of the great French artistic craftsmen, we are proud 


to present the collection of bronze lighting fixtures, and fine fur- 
niture. These reproductions are gilded in the “Ormulu” technique, 
hand chiseled and sand casted. The line includes famous and his- 
torical models exhibited in the castles of Versailles, Fontainebleau, 


La Malmaison, etc. We also do restorations and creations 


SUITE 433 (212)679-3106 FAX (212)679-3217 


THe New YorK DESIGN CENTER, 200 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW York, NY, 10016 (212)679-9500 


bere re 
As 
one 


by Sanford 


David L. 





Designers, architects and specifiers have been using our extensive 
selection of carpets since 1937. We fulfill their need for service, 
selection, savings. We have the facilities to measure, deliver and 


install residentially as well as commercially in each of the 50 


N 


states as well as Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 


SUITE 400 (212)684-4217 FAX (212)545-8376 


New Orleans is a fantasy city. Multi-cultural and multi-ethnic, 
this unique city shows influences from Spain, France, the West 
Indies and England. The Lowistana Armoire is an adaptation of 
a 19th Century New Orleans piece with an unusual leather 
application on the doors. New Orleans by Councill is a 200 


piece collection. Something new is happening at David L. 


Y SUITE IOI, 200 (212)684-3760 FAX (212)779-7356 





Bau for Apropos 


DIC 





Triconfort 





Apropos represents an eclectic mix of | ntiques, and light 
ing. Classi imported pieces from arc 

ustom colle tions The Rouen writi 
various sizes and finishes. It 1S a repre 


& occasional )| tion of ¢ 


SUITE 102 (212)684-6987 FAXx 2)6$ 


THe New York Desicn CEn ; 20 


Triconfort has been the world leader in lifestyle furnishings for 
fifty years due to their innovative designs and commitment to 
craftsmanship and quality. Also featuring: Woodard, Lloyd 


Flanders, Terra, Whitecraft Rattan, Pompeii and Benicia iron beds. 


SUITE 701 (212)685-7035 FAX (212)447-1835 


ON AveNvuE, NEw YorK, NY, 10016 (212)679-9500 





L.A. Haute 


Fabrizi Custom Furniture 





Made to order furniture. Maximum durability, optimum comfort and 
disarming new lifestyles. American and European fabrics for your con- 
sideration. Four to five week delivery. Showrooms: Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Minneapolis/St. Paul, Washington D.C., and New York 


CUSTOM FURNITURE, FABRICS, & ANTIQUE ACCESSORIES 


SUITE 431 (212)481-1075 FAX (212)481-1076 


At Fabrizi Custom Furniture, we manufacture the finest custom furniture 
for residential as well as commercial spaces. All work is done at our facto- 
ry situated in the heart of New York. Recently we added a selection of 
antiques in our showroom. On display are exquisite French and Italian 
pieces dating back to the 17th and 18th centuries. We also make exact 


reproductions of any antique piece that you like, even from a photo. 


SUITE 1012 (212)685-7861 FAX (212)213-1592 





Amtico 





Amtico resilient vinyl flooring realistically replicates natural materials such 


aS stone, wood, slate, mosaics, and metals, helping you create Individual 
Floors for Your Individual Home. Please call 1-888-268-4269 for a free 
brochure or stop by our showroom at the New York Design Center, Suite 
809 and let our qualified staff introduce you to the world of Amtico! 


SUITE 809 (212)545-1127 FAX (212)545-8382 


WWW.AMTICO.COM 
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Profiles 






Collection Philippe Hurel 
Table ALBA 


Profiles offers the design professional the finest in custom uphol- 
stery and furnishings in wood and metal. Our workrooms in the 
United States and Europe specialize in attention to detail and crafts- 
manship. We offer a full spectrum of woods and finishes as well as 


the finest tailoring and quality in upholstery—to your specifications 


SUITE 1211 (212)689-6903 FAX (212)685-1807 


Tue New York DESIGN CENTER, 200 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEw York, NY, 10016 (212)679-9500 











Solomon, Inc. 





Louis J. Solomon is an importer of fine 18th-century reproduc- 
tion furniture. Since 1930 we have been an important source to 
interior designers and architects throughout the country. Our 
line consists of chairs, tables, beds, consoles, mirrors, commodes, 
sconces and benches. While we are proud of our merchandise, we 
take equal pride in our reputation for prompt, courteous service. 


SUITE 911 (212)545-9200 FAX (212)545-9438 





rard-Emilia— Noted for elegant classic cust 


vignettes and t styling are prevalet 








Saladino Furniture, Inc. 










John Saladino’s furniture collection is finely crafted by hand, for 
the home and office, and provides lighting, casegoods, and 
upholstery. His collection is based on simple geometric forms, 
and is intended to appeal to both traditionalists and modernists. 


KIRK BRUMMEL INC., DANIA, FLORIDA (954)970-17 
ALLEGRIA INTERNATIONAL, BOSTON (312)822-076 
PACIFIC SHOWROOMS WEST, ATLANTA (404)239- 19 


SUITE 1600 (212)838-0500 FAx (212)838-4933 








Girard-Emilia 


Masters of Detail 


I ishings 


1out their expansive showroom. With the incorporation of a custom upholstery 


1St 


2)079-4005 FAX (212)447-5780 











now showcasing the talents of their leading designer, Ray D'Auria 


Girard-Emilia gives you the ability to buy quality and originality. 



















One a ig. 
Pande Cameron 
Paulina Rieloft Gallery 
‘Profiles — 

Quantum Design 
Renaissance Carpet 
Roset USA 


Saladino Furniture, Inc. 


Sanford-Hall Carpet 
Smith & Watson 
T&K French Antiques 
Triconfort 

Trouvailles 
Woodmode Cabinetry 
Wood & Hogan 


; B. P. panos 





CONTRACT 


American Seating 
Amtico International 
Aquarium Arts 


: Arco 


rnold Group 
Atlas Carpet 


Baker Contract 


right Chair 








Eurocraft 
First Source ee Co. 
GF Office Furniture 


Gordon International 


Harden Contract. 
H.B.-F. 


- Interior Elements 


J. Norman Assoc. 
Jofco, Inc. 


Kane Carpet 


Keilhauer 
Ken Gibson Assoc. 


: La-Z-Boy Contract 
Levine Calvano 


Mannington Carpet 


 Memmo & Freschi 
- Miller Desk 
Monterey Carpets 
_ McGuire 


Nestler Be senbiises 
Northwood 


One Angell Design 


Primason-Symchik 
Sales Associates 
Sanford-Hall Carpet 
Trosby 











ASSOCIATIONS oY 


OR 
A SLD: 


Greater New York Home Furnishings 
IEDA 


Services 


Ach hele and Designers Lounge 
Info Edge Library 


NYDC Conference Center 


Interior Options- 
Designer Referral Service 


Pool Furniture Refinishers 


Setener Options 


_ DESIGNER REFERRAL SERVICE 


Those who are unable to find a qualified 
design professional without assistance are 
encouraged to visit Interior Options, suite 
420. Any one of the many associated 
designers can assist you with solving your 
interior design projects. Visit or call. 


SUITE 420 (212)726-9708 Fax (212)689-4064 


"HE NEw YorK DESIGN CENTER, 200 LEXINGTON AVENUE, New York, NY, 10016 (212)679-9500 WWW.NYDC.COM 


THROUGH ARCHITECTS OR INTERIOR DESIGNERS 


ligne roset 


Design: Peter Mal) 





ean , 
f ETER ALY BED. Let the Maly bed become your sanctuary. The back cushions may be positioned anywhere along the 


perimeter of the mattress. The side panels, available in beech, natural or pearwood stained, may also be upholstered in a vast 


I 
array of fabrics. The Maly bed illustrates why Ligne Roset is renowned for offering Europe's finest collection of beds. 


LIGNE ROSET distinctive, understated furniture, beautifully crafted in France. Ligne Roset offers versatile pieces 


created by top European designers. Visit us and e xperitence the innovation and subtle luxury of Ligne Roset. 
1090 Third nue at 64th Street New York, NY 212-794-2903 Seven days 


20 loor New York, NY 212-685-1099 M-F 


Tonight, make an alien blush. — 


For your free brochure call 1-800-283-2831. ©: www.VELUX.com 





and stainle SS steel 
in addition to 
porcelain... . and we 
haven’t even mentioned 


the new shapes 
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1. Nickel silver 
cone floats in 
glass counter, 
$995. From 

Bates & Bates: 
800-726-7680. 

2. Store bath 
essentials in 
Philippe Starck’s 
vanity in pear 
wood veneer, 
$4,750 with china 
basin. From 
Duravit: 
888-DURAVIT. 

3. Curved and 
elongated, Agape’s 
wood-and-glass | 
design moves away 
from tradition, 
$2,909. Call 
803-318-1498. 

4. Porcher’s 
frosted glass basin, 
$2,295. Call 
800-359-3261. 

5. Wall-mounted 
half pedestal 
china basin with 
chrome-plated 
brass towel bar 

by Philippe 
Starck, $1,800. 


From Duravit: 





888-DURAVIT. 

6. Compact basin 
with built-in 
chrome towel bar 
is perfect 

for a powder 
room, $1,066. 
From Agape: 
803-318-1498. 
7. Robern’s 
mirrored paneling 
and stainless- 
steel bowl inset 
in glass is 

paired with a 
wall-mounted 
Kohler faucet, 
$3,700. Call 
800-877-2376. 


Moafe information: 800-426-3088 or WWW. Ss Warovs ki.com Wy 


Strength, 5 : 
intrigue 
and 
grace 
captured 
forever 
in 
SWAROVSKI 

SILVER , : 
CRYSTAL. ” : | 
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{ SMALL 
| ee Doe B SPACES 
. Hundreds 
of ideas to help 
you deal with 
your dimensions. 
Text by 

Christine Pittel 
176 pages, 

over 150 
photographs 
#141809 
$30.00 
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SAN FRANCISCO DESIGN CENTER 

April 1-30 

10:00 am - 5:00 pm 

idea house SAN FRANCISCO ‘98 

idea house San Francisco ‘98, the SFDC’s second annual idea 
house is free and open to the public Monday - Friday 10:00am- 
5:00pm. For further information, please phone SFDC at 
(415)490-5800. 


SEATTLE DESIGN CENTER 

April 4 

Design Saturday - Consumer Event 

Offering the public the opportunity to visit Seattle Design Center 
on Saturday from 9 am to 4 pm. The design center hosts a 
fabulous keynote speaker, and professional interior designers 
give presentations on topics ranging from color to furniture 
arranging to kitchen remodeling. Admission is $15 per person. 
Call 800-497-7997 for registration information. 


MARKETPLACE DESIGN CENTER 
April 8 

9:30am 

Wednesday Breakfast Seminar and 
1998 Fabric Introductions 

Philadelphia, PA 


The Marketplace Design Center will be holding their monthly 
trade seminar on April 8th. Breakfast begins at 9:30 followed by 
a seminar introducing new 1998 fabrics. Trade only. For more 
information, please call 215-561-5000. 


DECORATION & DESIGN BUILDING 
Designer Tuesday 

May 12 

New York, NY 

At The Window With Lady Caroline Wrey 


A presentation and step-by-step demonstration of the art of cur- 
tain design and proper installation techniques by Lady Caroline 
Wrey, well known design authority and author from England. For 
the trade only. For more information call 212-759-8814. 


BOSTON DESIGN CENTER 
Designer On Cali 
Boston, MA 


A free service linking consumers with 70 showrooms through a 
pre-screened network of qualified designers. Designer on Call 
offers one hour complimentary interior design consultations to 
help demystify the benefits of enlisting a design professional. For 
information or to schedule an appointment, call 617-338-6785. 


Contact the following Design Centers for 
more upcoming events: 


Design Center of the America, Dania, FL - 954-920-7997 
Pacific Design Center, West Hollywood, CA - 1-800-732-3272 
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Nature refined 
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Finally, comfort sits side 


by side with style, for 


those who demand both 
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~The world’ first 20,000 BTU Infrared Gas Broiler, in a Self-Cleaning, Pure Convection aera 


oily from Geacor 
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THE NEW 
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The “Louis Philippe” Collection of solid cherrywood and hand-matched veneers 
is made in France and available in 18 hand-applied finishes and colors 


The bedroom as shown is available for immediate delivery 


For a Grange catalogue send $10 to Grange Furniture, In 
200 Lexington Avenue, New York, NY 10016 


1:-800-GRANGE:1 





SHOWROOMS ATLANTA 404-237:3641 * BOSTON 617:542:3172 * CHICAGO 312°527:1919 * DALLAS 214-744-9007 
DANIA 954-925-8895 * DENVER 303-777-1866 * HOUSTON 713-963-8240 * LOS ANGELES 310-659-7898 * NEW YORK 212-685-9057 
PHILADELPHIA 215-557-0118 * SAN FRANCISCO 415-863-6406 * SEATTLE 206:624:9454 * TROY 248-649-9372 * WASHINGTON, DC 202-488-0955 


STORES GRANGE Naples, FL 941:262:2448 @ PAYSAGE Cleveland, OH 216:292:4747 * Rocky River, OH 216:356:5599 


n 


PORTICO NEW YORK Spring St., NY 212:941-7800 © 212-941-7722 * Broadway, NY 212°328:4343 * Columbus Ave., NY 212-579-9500 
Bridgehampton, NY 516°537:1449 « Short Hills, NJ 201-564-9393 * Greenwich, CT 203-629:5700 * Westport, CT 203°222°8201 


Chestnut Hill, MA 617:964:9797 * Newbury, MA 617:236:0890 ® SCANDIA DOWN Kansas City, MO 816°753-4144 











Style Beat 






| . ag 
bath to all the amenities— 


igh-arched faucets, a mirror 
with dimmable lights, even a whirlpool 


bath with a built-in TV 














1. Have a 
hydro-massage in 
Kohler’s whirpool 
bathtub, $6,400. 
Call 800-4KOHLER. 
2. Robern 
attaches dimmable 
lights to a 
mirrored cabinet, 
$1,620. At Davis 
& Warshow: 
212-688-5990. 
3. High-spouted 
faucet with 
X-shaped handles, 
$1,040. From 
Dornbracht: 
800-774-1181. 
4. Philippe 
Starck breaks 

the mold with his 
barrel-shaped 
toilet, $1,085, 
and bidet, $915. 
From Duravit: 
888-DURAVIT. 

5. The ultimate 
Jacuzzi, complete 
with whirlpool, 
shower, and 
steambath plus 
built-in stereo 
and television, 
$12,500. Call 
800-288-4002. 
6. Delta Select’s 
satin nickel 
gooseneck faucet. 
Through 
designers. Call 
800-345-DELTA. 
7. Sleek under- 
sink pierced 
stainless-steel 
drawer with towel 
rack, $4,800 to 
$6,500. From 
Eurobath: 
914-352-3556. 
8. Sculptural 
one-piece Savona 
toilet, from $520. 
From American 
Standard: 
800-524-9797. 
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News 


PACIFIC TIME Fans of exquisite stationery 


have long relied on Los 


Angeles’s Soolip Paperie & Press for its discerning selection of 


handmade paper, inkwells, and other paper-related objets. Now, 


te 


behind the shop, in a charming 1920s-era cottage that originally 


i 
ae 


housed railroad workers, owners Grant Forsberg and Wanda Wen 


have turned their Eastern-inspired sensibility to the home (left). | 
| 


Stressed-out Angelenos need shop no further for exquisite linens 


by Angel Zimick, handsome stainless-steel “bamboo” furniture by 


Susan Landau (mirror leaning against wall, $2,500), Oriental 
antiques (a circa 1850 food storage cabinet, $2,700), delicate por- 
celain “thinware” by Inge 
Roberts ($30 to $185), 
and luxe storage boxes 
wrapped in raw silk ($12 
to $26). Soolip Bungalow, 
8646 Melrose Ave.; 310- 
360-1512. Julia C. Johnson 





| BUDDING BOTANISTS Problem: how to plant seeds 


of interest in science in young 
minds. Solution: the Everett Children’s Adventure Garden in the Bronx, opening 


May 2, where ecology and plant science have been turned into child’s play. This 8-acre 





| section of the New York Botanical Garden encompasses meadow, pond, and wetland 
and was designed by John Williams and Al Juba of Miceli Kulik Williams & Associ- 
ates. Kids can use bee, hummingbird, and butterfly hand puppets to pollinate giant 
flowers; they can become aquatic animals in search of a tasty lunch at the Pond Cafe; 
or they can work a loom to weave plants flexible enough to make cloth (right). By 
the end of their visit, youngsters have had a fact-filled introduction to lab and field- 
work methodology. Call 718-817-8700. Stephanie Rank 





COERLECTIBLE IN SHOWHOUSE ALERT 
THE MAKING Need some new decorating ideas? Visit a showhouse near 


you and get inspired. 





Measuring just 5 by 6 inches, 
this little red book by graphic 
designer Tibor Kalman—a riff 


on Chairman Mao’s book of 








quotations—packs into its E ; 
lively pages the wit and wis : 
dom of a true Chair Man. He is 
Rolf Fehlbaum, CEO of Vitra, | 
which 4 hairs by some 
tT the wv itest design M nT TEs S | 
ers Th 0 4 

handful of words and 650 amusing | Onx | YT 

section is on Fehlbaum’s collectio1 r 

ture classics. Appropriately et 

(Princeton Architectural Press, $35) is it : ! $ID Evanston Showhouse Evanston, IL 

to be a collectible. | ale Macke zie Brown é ea eee AEG are) c y vi ey 
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Bright ideas for dining. 
Strong lines and bold textures can take your dining room beyond 


ordinary and into something grand. Pier 1’s Santa Fe Dining Collection i a ° 
adds a rustic element to your composition of tastes. Bright ideas blossom ey ii} rls 
when a dash of merriment is added to your table. Come in today and 3 i 


use the vivid side of your imagination this spring at Pier 1 Imports. 





Visit Pier 1 to find the Pier 1 Santa Fe Dining Collection, Salsa Dinnerware, Iron Diamond Candelabra and so much more. 


For the store nearest you, call 1-800-447-4371 or visit us at our web site: www.picrl.com 
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News 


GOING REA For thirty years, Inter- 


national Contract Fur- 
nishings, Inc. (ICF) has sold Alvar Aalto and Arne Jacobsen 
furniture in the U.S. through architects and designers only. 
That’s changing as the company opens five retail show- 
rooms—in San Francisco (left), New York and Miami (both 
mid-April), Santa Monica and Seattle (later this year). 






Each store will offer modern classics like Aalto’s steam- 
bent birch 400 lounge chair ($4,000, right), the col- 
orful and stackable 3107 Jacob- 
sen chair ($315), as well as 
designs by Josef Hoffmann 
and Poul Kjaerholm. Shar- 

ing the spotlight is recent 

furniture from companies in 

Italy, Spain, Scandinavia, 

and Canada. Call 800-237- 

1625. Mobley Bowman 


VOGABUBARY LESSON Having turned his attention in 


recent years to home furnishings, 
fashion designer Alexander Julian (left) is putting a haberdash-ing spin on decorating— 


taking classic menswear motifs such as herringbone, argyle, paisley, and pinstripes plus 





detailing from antique wingtips, cufflinks, and buttons and deftly applying them to 
furniture, flooring, rugs, bedding, and lamps. In the process, he’s creating a whole new 
design vocabulary. “To me,” the Coty Award—winning designer explains, “a floor with 
one of my marquetry borders is a shirt—and it needs a sweater or jacket” (Julian-speak 
for area rug). “Wallpaper borders are always ties.” Coming soon: Julian’s latest “suit” 
for the home—a collection for Universal Furniture Industries that will be his homage 
to 20th-century architects like 
Greene & Greene, featuring oak 
and figured maple worked in her- 
ringbone patterns. Call 800-776- 
7986. Stephanie Rank 





sumptuous comfort, a 
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THE CHOICES WE MAKE DEFINE 


OUR LIVES 
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The Vienna Collection 
Swarovski crystal adorns an 
embellished cast frame evoking 
both the grandeur of the 

Louis XV and the elegance of 
Maria Theresa. Each piece is 
individually handcrafted and 
reflects the proud tradition 

of the Frambur¢é artisans. 
Offered in polished silver. 


800.796.5514 


www.framburg.com 





Ask your architect or designer 
to specify Framburg. 
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ine next mivennum 


Having reported on how America lives for the past hundred years, 
and with the turn of the millennium rapidly approaching, House 
Beautiful decided it was time to begin exploring how we might live 
in the next hundred. To help us, we invited ten architectural firms 
to design a house for the future. Because we wanted to reflect the 
regional differences of this vast country, we chose architects from 
around the nation, asking them to consider not only fam- 
ily life and new technologies but the need to build without 
damaging our fragile planet. In this issue we begin our 
report; other installments will follow in July and October. 
You will see in our first three projects—a town house in 
Chicago, a wetlands house for the Pacific Northwest, and 
a modular steel-and-glass design for the New England 
ve y coast—why we are proud of our choices. To the architects 
J Tey from the ten participating firms shown in the photographs 
wees §8OnN this page we Owe an enormous debt of gratitude. In 

4 addition to this 24-page special section, you can also explore 
met Our Houses for the Next Millennium on our Web site, 
. http://www.housebeautiful.com. BY SUSAN ZEVON 
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Our visionary architects, identified 
from left to right: 1. Hariri & Hariri 
Architects; Mojgan and Gisue Hariri. 

2. Moore Ruble Yudell Architects & 
Planners; John Ruble, Mario Violich, 
Buzz Yudell, Ada Mancilla. 3. James 
Cutler Architects; James Cutler, Lee 
Braun, Gale Cool. 4. The team at 
Scogin Elam and Bray Architects. 

5. Booth/Hansen & Associates; Robert 
Benson, Laurence Booth, Noah Luken. 
6. Moore/Andersson Architects; Arthur 
Andersson, Steven Dvorak, Chris Wise. 
7. Carlos Jimenez Studio; Carlos 
Jimenez. 8. Peter Forbes & Associates 
Architects; Roger Comee, Peter Forbes, 
Belinda Watt. 9. Arquitectonica 
International; Chad Oppenheim, 

{ ™ Laurinda Spear, Bernardo Fort-Brescia, 
=n Be : t A a Su) Juan Calvo. 10. William McDonough 


surrounded by partners and staff. 
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A Cai of Waterford Crystal is never acon once. It is nena down over rooms Cone : cE 

So aes CratLy og Dae bg ie POOL LS youre Neras bar.) ero rere toe WATERFOR By 
\ *REFORD 

WORTHY OF THE MOMENT FOR OVER TWO CENTURIES. — 





For a brochure, video or Waterford Society membership call 1-800-523-0009 or ree (tamper ©1997 arena ive USA, Inc. 
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A collage of images 

explains this city 

dwelling. Below: 

Photograph of a model 

of the house. Bottom: 

Section shows how 

library/media room on 

left is connected to the | 

bedroom tower on the | 
right by an enclosed i 
garden. Top, left to right: li 
Exterior rendering of the | 
front of the house li 
reveals on the right the ii 
walkway to the garage. i 
The conical chapel on | 

top of the garden in front 

of the tower. Two views 

of the garden, inside and 

outside. 



































Booth/Hansen architects 
found inspiration for their 
turn-of-the-20th-century 
house in images as diverse 
as primitive habitations and 
large works of 
contemporary “land art,” 
which they illustrate in the 
drawing on right. Above: 
Photos of model and drawings 
beneath show, from the left, 

the front of the house, side 
section where glass-enclosed 
garden is seen connecting the 
two-story media/library 
structure, exterior staircase to 
the chapel on the roof, the 
bedroom tower. Below: Drawing 
of the exterior staircase to the 
roof-top chapel. 


21st century must develop metaphysical wisdom that 
enables us to steward our powers,” says Laurence Booth, 
a principal of Booth/Hansen Associates, one of 











“The 20th century has been one of unparalleled 
advancement in knowledge and material progress. The 


Chicago’s leading architectural firms. Their design for 
the next millennium merges a spiritual atmosphere 
with the dream of owning a private house close to 

the amenities of big city life. Booth, who worked on 
the design with associates Robert Benson, Noah 
Luken, and Ruth Pecker, proposes that “the rem- 
edy for the urban sprawl cluttering our landscape, 
dissipating our communities, and jamming our 
roads, will be the rebuilding of our cities.” Their 
house is designed for a lot 40 feet wide by 125 
feet deep. Typical zoning with lots of this size 


would allow for six to eight houses per acre, a 





density Booth feels would make public trans- 
portation viable and would permit people to walk to their local stores. 

To address the realities of an aging population, escalating housing 
costs, and an increasing need for child care, this plan provides a comfort- 
able home for several generations of a family. In Booth’s imaginative sce- 

nario, “The urban family that lives here includes the father, a computer 
software integrator; his wife, a midwife and child psychologist; and their 
two children. The wife’s brother has been with the family for several years 
after suffering a severe heart attack; the husband’s parents live with the 
family because their Social Security only pays for food. A guest room is 
used regularly by cousins and students from abroad. Additional levels for 
bedrooms can be added according to extended family needs.” 

The house is constructed with materials that provide low-cost cli- 
nate control and the year-round use of an indoor garden even in 
Chicago's extreme climate. The steel frame is set on a concrete plinth and 
enclosed with solar-sensitive glass set in a light aluminum framework. The 
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Do not come era a 


TIRED WOMAN 


ig and her bathtub. 
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A bath like this is worth planning your whole day around For a tree guidebook full of similarly sensuous bathroom fixture S, ( all 1-800-524-9797, ext. 956 Arica Standard 
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Family members and visitors 
arriving at the Booth/Hansen 
house by car drive through an 
alley behind the house and 
into a two-car garage at the 
base of a seven-story bedroom 
tower at the back of the lot 
(see floor plans, above). From 
the garage an elevator rises to 
the kitchen, above that to an 
exercise room, and then up to 
the bedrooms stacked one 
above the other. Above, from 
left to right: Floor plans show 
a basement with garage; a 
ground floor with kitchen, 
enclosed garden, and media 
room; a second floor with 
conversation balcony above 
the media room and exercise 
room; identical third, four 
fifth, sixth and seventh { 
which form a tower of 
bedrooms and baths, one : 
on each level; the roof pian 
with chapel. Right: A renderi 
of the dining area in the 
enclosed garden. 
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tinted glass controls heat buildup in 
summer while collecting solar warmth 
during the winter. Opaque glass pro- 
vides privacy. Heating and cooling 
are zoned to avoid waste. 

From the street, stairs and a 
ramp lead into the part of the 
house dedicated to the mind: a 

two-story structure that contains 
a library and media room with a 





conversation porch on the sec- 
ond floor. Bedrooms and baths are stacked above the kitchen and garage in 
a seven-story tower that satisfies many of the needs of the body. As for the 
spirit, it hovers between mind and body in the glass-enclosed garden that is 
the center for family gatherings. 
“With the mix of people, the daily life in the house would be rich 
in conversation,” Booth imagines. He looks to a twilit 21ist-century 
evening: “As the family get-together in the garden dining room winds 
down, the mother ascends the exterior stair. Her arrival on the spiritual 
plane is delineated by the surface change of butt-jointed glass panels that 
appear to mysteriously float above the garden. This transparency and 
illusion of instability suggest a ‘leap of faith.’ The transition from the 
bustling urban environment to the inner sanctum of personal spiritual- 
is -omplete when she enters the conical form of the chapel that con- 
cea! che hubbub of the city. Architecture can provide a transforming 


has in the past.” 
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The Culligan, 
Good Water Machine. 





The Culligan Good Water Machine is the clear 
choice for healthy living. This complete drinking water 
system is now yours to own, dramatically improving the 
taste of everything you make with water: recipes, 
baby formula, coffee, juice and more. The refreshing 
difference lies in our triple-filter process: first a 
particle filter rids your water of 
the dirt and sediment that 
leaves it cloudy, while dual 
activated carbon filters ensure 
the removal of chlorine and 
other substances that cause 
bad taste and odor. Finally, our 
Reverse Osmosis membrane 





filter--recognized as the world’s most advanced water 
treatment technology--removes even microscopic 
impurities. And that sophisticated technology is 
matched by equally modern design including a 
streamlined faucet easily mounted to your sink and an 
under-counter unit that needs only a | 1/4 feet of 
space. (Backed by Culligan’s limited lifetime 
warranty). So call us today at 1-800-CULLIGAN. 
And discover “bottled quality” drinking water at your 
fingertips. 
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WHILE FINDING THE RIG] 
NTING EXPERIENCE, CHOOSIT] 





OUNTERTOP CAN BE A 
HAT GOES WITH IT IS NOT. 


The tile or the marble? Conceptually, it 
was a house divided. And the more opinions 


the couple asked for, the more confused 





they both became. 

Blissfully, this was not at all the case when it came to 
choosing their appliances. On the contrary, the Jenn-Air 
Expressions Collection made it easy. Offering everything a 
superior kitchen demands as well as everything a frazzled 
couple desires. 

The Expressions Collection is, indeed, a full line. 
From cooktops to dishwashers. And, of course, each one 


is designed to complement the other beautifully, . > 





= - men . neal mare ae | 


in both style and 


performance. 


So, tile 
or marble countertops? Either way, they’re going to look great 


alongside the Expressions Collection from Jenn-Atr. 


M444 JENN-AIR 
Mone eS eNO E A GREAT CC OOK 


For a free brochure call 1-800-JENN-AIR or visit our Web site at www.jennair.com 
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aes is dedicated to preserving the environment, 
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* James Cutler envisions a house for the next 
Craw ar a 
millennium that lives harmoniously a Mis iO Oe 
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m = in its landscape. He says, “It’s a wonderful feeling 
Ase. 
t ~ ‘to know you are part of a larger alae organism” 
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HOUSES TOR TNE NEXT: MINGHUI 





James Cutler’s house is designed 


and sited to sit gently in the 
landscape. The model (left) has 
\ ‘ f a roof that extends to protect 
ad house walls and visitors from 
the wet climate of the Pacific 
_ Northwest. The model's south 
_ facade (also seen in the drawing 
: above) has generous windows 
to maximize solar gain in winter. 
Drawing, above left: The north 
face of the house insulates the 
interior against the weather. 































Floor plan (above) shows 

how the house is divided into 
two wings. Bedrooms and 
baths on the right are several 
steps higher than the big one- 
room living wing on the left. 
Doors open the living wing 

to a paved courtyard. 

Below: Site plan of Schel-cheib 
Estuary, with the Cutler house 
facing the water. 





James Cutler is a member of the gener- 
ation of architects whose commitment 
to the environment assures a more| 
peaceful coexistence between nature and 
construction. Whether he is at work on 
the 40,000-square-foot private com- 
pound in Medina, Washington, that he 
designed for Microsoft chairman Bill 








Gates in collaboration with Peter 
Bohlin, or on his more modest projects, 
Cutler’s intent is to design houses that 
will heighten the inhabitants’ awareness 
of the outdoors. “If you learn to love a 
tree, you are bound to protect it,” he 
explains. 

Cutler designed the house for a 
particularly fragile parcel of land in the 
Schel-chelb Estuary, damaged wetlands 
just four miles southwest of his office on 
Bainbridge Island near Seattle, Wash- 
ington. He learned of the estuary shortly 
after he settled in Seattle. Long ago 
Native Americans lived there, fishing in 
a salmon stream that ran into Puget 


Saind In the 1930s the local county government built a road that blocked off the estu- 


ary from Puget Sound and diverted the salmon stream into a ditch. During the last two 
decades, Gale Cool, a longtime friend of Cutler’s, purchased the property and worked to 
restore the estuary, which last year was dedicated by descendants of the native people 
who once lived there. 

Working with Cool and with Lee Braun, an associate in his architecture firm, Cut- 
ler designed a house overlooking the restored estuary, down the road from the stream 
where salmon once again swim. Modest in size, it encompasses 1,633 square feet in two! 
wings set on an oblique angle across a courtyard from one another. The court is an exten- 
sion of the wing that includes a kitchen, living, and dining areas in one interflowing loft- 
like space. The private wing with three bedrooms and two baths is raised off the ground 
on wood piers to provide space for a composting waste system and to minimize the foot- 
print of the house, thus saving as many of the existing plants as possible. 

Large expanses of glass enrich the living area with 

VY views of the water and at the same time invite solar warm- 
ing. Trees that were preserved in the court shade the house 

in summer and, when bare, allow solar heat to penetrate in 

the winter. Cutler uses recycled and non-toxic materials 
here, as he does in all his projects. “When we were building 

the Gates house, | was faced with a moral dilemma because 

Bill wanted the best quality wood we could find. My pro- 

\X fession is wanton in its destruction of trees,” he says. “I save 
what I can, and | regret the ones | kill.” A salvage-lumber 
broker convinced Cutler that by using lumber saved from 





buildings about to be destroyed, the wood would be more 

atter fifty or sixty years wood no longer shrinks. “Moreover, we would not have 
any more trees and would be honoring the old wood by putting it in a building 
consider the finest collection of used Douglas fir ever assembled,” Cutler adds. For 
lence, Gates financed the construction of a saw mill, which Cutler continues to 


er buildings. 


he Next Level 
Of DuPont 
Stainmaster® 


Unlike other carpets, 
the revolutionary new 
Stainmaster® carpet does 
more than just lay there 
and do nothing 


Because Stainmaster 
now has the DuPont 
Advanced Teflon® repel 
system. This new tech- 
nology actually pushes 
away liquid, soil and 
stains from the carpet 
fibers. Which means 
not only will DuPont 
Stainmaster virtually 
eliminate most soil and 





stain problems, it will 
also keep its true beauty 
longer. In fact, tests show 
the new Stainmaster 


carpets stay 40% cleaner 


So now you can have a 
carpet that will work to 
keep itself beautiful 
Because we could all use 
a little extra help around 
the house. For more 
information on the new 
Stainmaster carpet, visit 
your local retailer, or call 


1.800.4 DUPONT 


ww w.dupont com/stainmastet 
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In the photograph of the model 
(below), note that south- 
facing sides of the se are almost 
entirely gla open it to the 

of the sun and views of the 
water. Above: Floor pla wa 


aia 


north-facing side of the house b 
into a hill so that the earth becomes 


a warming mass for the interior. 
Service areas that do not require 
much natural light, such as closets 


and baths, are placed on that sidé. | 
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> For most of the winter, Peter Forbes works in his own archi- 
tectural office in Boston, but for six months of the year he | 
conducts his practice from an unelectrified 1896 Shingle. 
Style house on an island off the coast of Maine. He has put | 
his firsthand knowledge of this climate into practice in his 
designs for numerous houses on the rugged coast of New Eng- 
land. That is the landscape he envisions in his house for the 
next millennium. Like many of Forbes’s other designs, it is in| 


the modernist tradition yet respectful of the vernacular New 
England style. 

Forbes believes that because of the intensity of life 
today, “people cling to manifestations of an imagined past, 
where life moved at a slower pace. This nostalgia for family | 
domesticity evoked by the country kitchen craze is wholly 
spurious,” he feels. Nevertheless there is a real past that he | 
respects and uses. The comforting, practical symbols of the 
New England vernacular 


| 
} 
| 
| 





pitched roofs, central hearths— | 
find their way into his 21st-century design, created with asso-_ 
ciates Roger Comee and Belinda Watt. Their house employs | 
a type of steel-frame construction that can be mass-produced | 


in factories and assembled on-site. 
“Structural steel is inexpensive, easily prefabricated in 





factories, and is now entirely composed of recycled materi- 
als—melted down washing machines and Toyotas. Once in 
modular parts, the steel is transported once to the fabricator 





| The steel structure permits a living pavilion with and once to the site at far less expenditure of petroleum 
wide-open spaces uninterrupted by load-bearing power,” Forbes explains. 
| walls. Clockwise from top left: The living area looking The Forbes house consists of three pavilions: a two- 
west: The steel frame allows the fireplace — “probably bedroom guesthouse that could also serve for live-in grand- | 
as i a a symbol as any with its connotations parents or returning children, a two-car garage, and a main 
" according to the architect —to building with a 90-foot-long living area and master bedroom. 


orts. I 3 looking toward with a home-office on a mezzanine above the bedroom. Mod- 
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iroom. ules may be easily added as family needs change. 


What do you do when 
bad things happen to 
good surfaces? Well, 
if it’s Corian® more 


often than not, you 





just reach for a 
Sponge. Because 
Corian® is the ma- 
VY terial that’s easy 
=> to clean. Mold and 
ey ; 
+ mildew won't ever 
oS grow on it; you can 
Ny make most cuts and 
tn) ; 
te scratches disappear 
D A little cleanser takes 
LY stains right up on any 


O of our over 50 exquisite 


S colors. Plus, from vanity 
oO tops and bowls to tub 


Y and shower walls, Corian® 
= 






oO means endless design op- 
tions that fit almost any 

budget. So choosing Corian® not 

only makes you look good, it makes 

you look smart. For more information, 
call 1-800-4-CORIAN (800-426-7426) 
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| SHOGUN WEDDING 


id On the edge of a Japanese national park, 

a stunning new resort fuses ancient motifs with 
ecologically sensitive modern architecture 

By MARTIN FILLER 


Known for their spirited takeoffs on pop culture, the American architects 
Denise Scott Brown and Robert Venturi have had a field day reinterpreting high- 
style and vernacular Japanese themes at the Mielparque Nikko Kirifuri Resort, 
which recently opened 
near Nikko National Park 
in north-central Japan. 
From ikat-inspired fabrics 


in the bedrooms to an in- 


door promenade that is an 


eye-opening re-creation of 


city street life, all aspects 
of Japan’s complex visual 
heritage are recalled. The 
vibrant interiors run mer- 
rily counter to current 
minimalist trends in hotel architecture. But the exteriors and siting 
defer to the majestic surroundings, as do the many conservation-minded 
strategies for saving water, cutting energy consumption, and retaining 
the native vegetation of this enchanted forest. 

Just 88 miles north of Tokyo, Nikko National Park protects the 
verdant mountain vistas celebrated in classical Japanese art and litera- 
ture. This 543-square-mile preserve is close to the captivating temple town of Nikko, with its ornate 
shrines from the glory days of the shoguns in the 17th century. This often-overlooked region is one 
of the most satisfying destinations for those who want to savor both the natural and architectural 
splendors of the rapidly vanishing old Japan. 

Like our own National Park Service, which earlier in this century built environmentally 
appropriate tourist lodges on its domains, the Japanese government asked the Philadelphia-based 

aon e firm Venturi, Scott Brown & Associ- 
ates to design a hotel that would honor 


the spirit of its imposing site without 





overwhelming it. The Kirifuri, with 97 
guest rooms and extensive spa and ath- 
letic facilities, is now an ideal home 
base for exploring the unspoiled coun- 
tryside into which this provocative 
work of contemporary architecture has 


been so thoughtfully set. m= 


Robert Venturi and Denise Scott Brown’s Mielparque Nikko Kirifuri Resort 
raditional on the outside, pop on the inside, from top: Village Street indoor 
enade. Giant leaf cutouts decorate spa café. Spa building is sited below 
cel. Over inging eaves evoke traditional architecture. Entrance to the hotel. 


01 lattice, playful light fixtures in the form of stylized cherry blossoms. 
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You don't give much thought to the anti-lock brakes on your Ford, Mercury or Lincoln. You 
shouldn't have to. The fact is, ABS brakes interact with virtually every vehicle system to 
stop your car or truck safely and efficiently. They're precise components. So for brake ! 
service, or any repair, it makes sense to take your vehicle to the people who know it best. | 
People with the training and parts your vehicle needs. See the Quality Care technicians | 


at Ford and Lincoln-Mercury dealers. To learn more, visit us at www.qualitycareservice.com i 
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Zoé Hope weaves blossoms, buttons, and love letters into light-as-air 


wallhangings and room dividers 


By SUSAN KLEINMAN 


A few months before she finished art school, London weaver 

Zoé Hope found herself frustrated by the limits of her chosen 

craft. “There were patterns but no lifelike images possible in 
traditional weavings,” says Hope. “Then one day I had a 
| bunch of flowers near my loom, and I said, ‘Let’s weave some 
H of them in and see what happens.’ ” 

The results delighted her, and so impressed visitors to her 
graduation show that she sold every wallhanging in which she 
had used her new technique. Soon Hope was taking wholesale 
and retail orders and rising at dawn to scour the Covent Gar- 
den flower market for specimens to enhance her work. In time, 
Hope began experimenting with collectibles and other found 
objects. Today the wallhangings that incorporate buttons, 
watch faces, even tiny preserved silverfish are sold at Bergdo: 
Goodman and other high-end shops; prices range from $35C 


to several times that. 


Standing in front of the large-scale dobby loom in h 
Central London studio, Hope uses het 1 heavy 
treadle, weaving pockets into her panels. Sh: then fills ea 


Screen piay (above left): Zoé Hope uses silk thread « 


sealed pockets that hold dried leaves (abo: 


with a carefully selected object and seals the pocket’s fourth 
side to secure it. “I’m always looking for new types of objects 
to use,” says Hope, who haunts flea markets in the U.K. and 
New York searching for things like hard-to-find antique tin- 
types. 

Hope has recently expanded her business to include a 
line of translucent screens (about $4,000 each) that are easily 
moved to reconfigure a room at whim. “Having produced 
things that were merely decorative for several years now,” she 
says, “I wanted to translate this method to making things that 
are functional as well.” The screens have rapidly developed a 
following of their own, and Hope is both exhilarated and a bit 
worried by her success. 

“My work has become popular beyond anything I could 

ave imagined,” she says. Now her assistant helps her produce 
ne of the limited-edition pieces she does for The Conran 
) and other stores. “But I don’t want to be a business- 

n having lots of people making my work. It’s something 

> do myself.” = 


it of thetic monofilament to create weavings with 


nd tiny treasures found at flea markets. 








} makes all.the difference in the world. 
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Scrapbook 


“It was all I could do to keep myself from going over to 
help!” said color expert Donald Kaufman. “I was in a paint 
store watching a young couple painstakingly choose a blue. I 
wanted to tell them, Go two shades darker and two shades 
grayer to get what you want.” Most of us have never heard of 
this standard rule. Darkening and dulling the shade counter- 
acts the intensification that occurs when the color is reflected 
back and forth from wall to wall. 

I was having lunch with colorists Kaufman and Taffy 
Dahl and their colleague Suzanne Butterfield to discuss But- 
terfield’s new book, Color Palettes, which is rich in such prac- 
tical advice. The agony of choosing the perfect paint color is 
precisely what led Butterfield to produce the book. 

I am no stranger to this angst. In fact, the first time I met 
the trio | moaned about the difficulty I was having in selecting 
just the right green for my Massachusetts living room. Kauf- 
man invited me to look through their 17,000 samples. Before 


my eyes glazed over, I pulled out one that I thought might 


By MARGARET KENNEDY 


TRUE G@EORS 


Now that computer matching makes any shade of paint 


possible, why is it even more difficult to choose? 








work. Then Kaufman grilled 
me: “How much light does 


your room get? What direc- 
tion does it face? Are there 
deciduous trees outside?” 

All these conditions 





affect the way we see color. 
Taking each into account, he 
mixed up a gallon of paint that would still match the chip I 
chose once it was on the walls in my room. Like an alchemist, 
Kaufman transforms ordinary paint by adding extra pigment, 
creating formulas that contain the full spectrum of color. This 
gives painted surfaces more luminosity. The color appears to 
change with the varying light. 

The next weekend, my husband, Eugene, painted a slice 
of wall, floor to ceiling, since you can’t judge a color without 
seeing a big sample. The deep blue-green floor, which we 
planned to paint white, made the test patch look unpleas- > 


1. The bold gesture of blue tempered with a translucent glaze highlights Georgian detailing 


walls in architect Frank Garretson’s house. 2. When a renovated 1794 farmhouse looked too new, 


sh to add depth and a sense of age to walls. A topcoat of latex paint diluted with about 


sh a creamy base coat. 3. Ina New York town house, the plasterwork cornice is 


to cail attention to its intricacy. Designer Celeste Cooper balanced the 


rary look. Her color palette is at right. 4. A terra-cotta central hall 


neutral house. White trim throughout visually unites the spaces. 




















Ferdinand M agellan. World Sraveler. Explorer. 
Discoverer. Laspurution lo a hunch of hurnttire designers. AVhow 
us lo explain: We d hike fo introduce you To lhe new Magellan 
Collection from La Burge. 1s lhe result of our circumpav- 
igation of Uhe globe —1n search of new designs, lechyigues and 
materials. Bul more importantly, W's lhe result of you Selling 
us you exyoy Vhe existing La Barge preces, bul you ‘d Like Lo 
see more. Htere are some of lhe treasures we found, and some 
of lhe stories Vhal accompanied Lhem. 

Z, Loless you re an avid reader and spend a lof of lime 
tn Prussia, you probably haven Lseen lhis design before. She 


hand forged tron frame wasel with English oak emulates Lhe 


Steor of the Oth C sweoliry Weimar Library. Hand polished 


and burnished tron scrolls accent the base of secondary 
woods. “And Lhe entire finish x heavily distressed —gh tng tf 


4 centuries-old richness. 
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ze : ene 
Our next ‘Sop was France, where you simply can 


spend any amouwl of lime wilfout soaking wp a bit of lhe | 









history. Wep hack wy time wilh s for a moment. TFs ISth | 


century France. = 





66” x 34” x 36 
Scheadings. Sorture. Robespierres Rein of Serror. What 
a grea, pace Io seek in yaration for a butcher lable! Shes 
ISih century chefs fable ts solid oak witha while carrara 
marble Lop. LL features two ulenstl drawers, brass loweL 
racks and a specially cul center shelf for Saller bottles and 
kilchen equipment. And ier your request, we even added ap 
overhang lo accommodate a couple of barstools. 

Mer a long day we decided fo bed down 19 a 
quant ‘chateau just ouside of Marseilles. Just when we 
houghl our work was done for the day our designers 
stumbled on this Little treasure. TF a IQ 
century poster hed muaide from forged won and finished tn 
a stunning antique mckel. She footrail design &s similar 


lo that of a sleigh bed. And She arched headboard ) 





is crested wilh mefioulou ly delatled brass 
ribbon. As with any dedicated group of 
professtonals, we slipped wile our james 
and lesled tf vigorously hor eight hours. 
Lt passed with flying colors. We awoke 

oe ; ; Pe 66” x 90” x 95”H 
rejuvenated and porsed for lhe nex leg WY Vy ir Cee 
of our Journey. 

We arrived ty Venice by late 
afternoon and scurried like mice Lbrough 
the maze of canals. Af dusk we made fhe acquaintance 
of one of Whe local woodworkers. He led us fo bis stubwo, 
served us a frothy cappuccino and ttroduced us fo 


the most powerful 





ASMOILTE We 


had EVES SEEN. 


5326250 X91" 





of hors d oeuvres, and Ihen some. 


2 
Moon 
we found Vhal 
Sfalian wood- 


CAIVETS W corked 


ty a vartely of 


medtums. Jp a 


nelghboring 


stiulto w C found 


ay egually 


slumming piece finished iy a rich cherry. 


Som Lily we headed Youth lo Athens — where 


Sf was solid oak: We quickly noticed a common element iy the. friezes. She rams 
a wheal, finish. horn. A symbol of sbundance Lo the classtcal Greeks. 
Lt had bold cast She wspuration tor the cornucopu. She ported “Shing lo 
pewler hardware. gerenha Tbe 

Lt had defails Uhal on which you WL 

looked like they be carving up 

had been curved by a 20 pound 

a soubor. Lurkey. She 
























































cach pnece ty Lhe desert, Lhen cleamiyg and sealing the finish 







She result was a bold equestrian look—weal for a one -of- 


a-kind sleigh bed. 







Cur JOUrICY was over. We returned home, fed the 





- een yy ee VE ff. Dee Wee fp ~T 7, 7 Ee fe 
classic rams head 1s tycorporaled tylo each Leg of Vhs dining Goldfich, and rmmediately went Lo work on Lhe Magellan 


tilde. Wong wilt Me soll hand -cast birristed Collection — She first line of furvtture spr ed by designs 






Strom around The world. For more information on These 






bypass, frume, the gliss Lop 1s ideal for 
and olher La hurge pieces, call I-S00-092-2992 or 






showing off everything from a five Persian 


vist one of She dealers listed below. 











rug [0 a fine new purr of winglips. 
G C ’ , : i 
, wares, Mexico — our firal sfop. 
SHtere a looal artisan had been baking tron ty Lhe sun 
lo give uf Ihe look of aged leather strapping. And one look uf 
This guys face (\ which, by lhe way, looked hike a leather pavdbay) 
and you knew he had spent a few hours tn Lhe sun himself 


puertecting lus lechnigue. Se process twolved heavily weathering 


LaBarg 





62” x 94” x 











oe ALABAMA FLORIDA MICHIGAN SOUTH CAROLINA 
OWNHOUSE GALI ‘ BAER'S KLINGMAN FURNITURE COMPANY OLD COLONY FURNITURE COMP 
Boca Raton, N. Palm Beach Grand Rapid: Greenville 
ARIZONA f emo! Pine SCOTT SHUPTRINE FINE FURNITURE SOUTHLAND FURNITURE GALLER 
ROBB & ST f ROBB & STUCKY Troy, Novi Little River (Myrtle Beach) 
. es, sarasota EBRASKA TENNESSEE 
ARKANSAS NEBRASK& FURNITURE MART SPRINTZ FURNITURE SHOWROG 
Bek GEORGIA Omaha : Nashville 
riSH_COLUMBIA. CANADA AMERICAN HOME SHOWPLACE NEVADA TEXAS 
= ~~ ae —_- ») NEST FEATHERINGS KATHY ADAMS INTERIORS 
BEVERLY HALL Las Vega Plano 
FURNITURE GALLERIES NEW JERSEY ADELE HUNT'S FURNITURE 
7 [ BOGRAD'S _ & STUDIO 
ILLINOIS Riverda Dallas 
BRANDY NEW YORK CLASSICS FURNITURE & INT 
CLASS GA S)EC Longview 
CLASS GALLERIES S 
. nstor COVINS 
we land Dallas 
OHIO LOUIS SHANKS OF TEXAS 
CLOSSON’S justin, Houston, San Antonio 
LOUIS SPECIAL EFFECTS 
SEDLAK INTERIORS Lufkin 
S VIRGINIA 
MA ONTARIO, CANADA GALLAHAN’S FURNITURE 
ENNISCLARE INTERIORS Fredericksburg 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
W-PEZZO & ASSOCIATES INC MASTERCRAFT INTERIORS LTD 
foror Alexandria, Fair Oaks Mall 


antly lime. So we put down a canvas drop 
cloth to better assess the color. It was just 
what I wanted, an apple green—not too 
dark or too light, not too yellow or too 
blue—gutsy enough to hold its own in a 
room with more windows than walls. 

We love the result. In summer, 
against the leafy greens outside, our walls 
appear cooler, more blue. With a bleak 
backdrop of wintry browns, the room 
becomes warmer, the low, slanting light 
bringing out yellow undertones. 

I was lucky to receive professional 
advice for this tricky choice. But since 
even the most color-savvy designers often 
consult colorists, it’s no wonder we lay- 


people are paralyzed with indecision. 


#h, 





Color Palettes reviews all the basic questions to ask your- 


self before choosing a color: What is the nature of your space— 
its virtues and flaws? How will the room be used? Consider all 
the planes—including ceiling and floor. Never forget the inter- 


relationships between rooms. Start with one color and have a 


good reason each time you decide to add another. 


The overwhelming popularity of neutrals and whites in 





the 1990s may be the result of a yearning 
for simplicity, or it may be the fear of color. 
In any case, there are so many whites that 
even sorting those out becomes daunting. 
The best white rooms juxtapose several 
hues for a refinement impossible to 
achieve when everything matches exactly. 

Butterfield’s book depicts 26 differ- 
ent houses in a variety of styles, each with 
a sophisticated color palette. Livable neu- 
trals predominate, enlivened with lush 
clarets, sages, and honeys. Since most of 
the schemes use paints from the Donald 
Kaufman Color Collection, color charts 
identify as many of the actual paints as 
possible—making the effects easy to 


duplicate on our own walls. 


What becomes clear after studying the photographs is 


how incredibly effective color itself can be in furnishing a 
house. Rooms cleared of clutter let you focus on the nuances 
of paint articulating moldings and details. What stars in these 


inspiring examples is quite simply—color! m= 


Visit our Web site at http://homearts.com/mail/hbpeggy.htm 


A room in a summer house by designer Benjamin Noriega-Ortiz displays an incandescent interplay of whites. 





$1999 — 16 DAY NEW ZEALAND ALL-INCLUSIVE, FIRST-CLASS VACATION. 
INCLUDES AIRFARE FROM LOS ANGELES. CALL FOR OTHER CITIES; ee 


SIGHTSEEING; TAXES; MEALS OPTIONAL. TRAVEL APR. 


i 


s.acf. 31, 


1998. 


CALL FOR FREE BROCHURES. SUNBEAM TOURS, 800-955-1818. . 


NEW ZEALAND 
MAY BE.SMALL, 
BUT OUR GROSS 

NATIONAL PRODUCT 


IS STUNNING. 


aT beets 


| NEW ZEALAND. -. 
So SIMPLY REMARKABLE.” 
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Gentle curves 
in the seat and back 
of Amico Ayano’s 
wooden crescent 
chair allow the user 


to relax in style. 


\ 
Woogid Chair by 
ikagdw@ flips 
ethings+-one for * 


sleefting, fhe 


Antenette Lam’s 
Let’s Gather collapsible 


tables/stools are in 





the spirit of spontaneous 


y student gatherings. 
v 





Design Watch a 
YOUNG TALENT 
e chose o rite student work from the furniture department of 


ew York City, and only later learned all the 


€ re emerging as a new force in the field 


Yeon Soo Son creates 
stilitarian, compact pieces 
uch as her Blue Cabinet 
vith straightforward lines 
lus a splash of color. 


- Yoyo Wong’s 
blue-and-yellow and chat. 
cabinet can fold to 
half its size to at 


save space in 










small quarters. 


| Out of 
unconventional 
materials— 
black neoprene 
intertwined with 
steel rods— 
Satako Matsuno 
formed a 
sculptural, 
bouncy doughnut. 


By CHRISTINA B. WILSON’ 


International students at Parsons are creating modern furni- 
ture designs that build on the elegant, clean lines of midcen- 
tury styles by adding a few twists—adventurous materials, 
functional innovations, and a flair for fun. According to Reed 
Karen, technical coordinator of the Parsons furniture design 
program, the reason for a growing female role is that “men are 


too concerned with technical issues, while women work more 


Conversation 
Chair by Hannah 
Brand allows two 
reclining people to 


face each other 







Mariko Watanabe 


made an Info Cart 







on casters that 






is big enough for 






magazines, 








newspapers, a 
television, and VCR. § 


Emily Robin’s 
Dr. Seuss—inspired 
Lanky Lamp with a 
blue synthetic hair 
shade is now in 
production with 


George Kovacs. 


LOE PRODUCED BY FROUWKJE GILKEY 

instinctually.™ The school guides these instincts toward the 
practical: how to,create for daily life and for the marketplace. 
Look for fresh takes on the fifties in.a crescent chair; unusual 
elements in a black neoprene ottoman; small space solutions 
such as collapsible pieces. The attitude is getting Parsons 
noticed—this is the first American design school invited to 
the prestigious international furniture fair in Milan this April. 
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We took the sport utility 
place it’s never been, with best-in- 
available power, capability and passenger roo 
And with a little help from Durango’s convenie 
map pockets in the front doors, you can take it 
places you’ve never been. 




















Total cubic feet of cargo 

room available in Dodge 

Durango: 88. Total number 

of} Storage areas available. 

luding cupholders, compart- 
} bp] , ira Ss and 


umber of 








ab 
Py MK 


can opt for an overhead 
sole that features com- 
iments for a garage 
r opener and 
glasses. Included 
trip computer 
! COMPASS. 





One thing people really seem to 
be thirsty for is more cupholders. 
In the new Dodge Durango, 
there are up to nine. 


Depending on the model you 
choose, there’s a center console 
with handy compartments for 
CDs, tapes and other personal 
items. With an armrest built 
right in, it’s also a convenient 
place to keep your elbow. 


irango {| The New Dodge 





= 


hd 


For more information, call 1-800-4-A-DODGE or visit our Web site at www.4adodge.com 


FAvailable feature comparisons vs. domestic compact SUV models. Excludes other 
Chrysler Corp. vehicles. All comparisons based on data available at time of printing 


Always use seat belts. Remember a backseat is the safest place for children 
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PIC TURE PEREEGm 


Possibilities seem infmite, and daunting, when choosing a frame for a painting or print. 


Advice from the pros—decorators and framers—helps make the process painless 


Experts like to suggest that the art of 
framing is akin to matchmaking: marry- 
ing a picture to the perfect frame. But 
for many of us the process is more like a 
blind date, inspiring uncertainty and 
dread. The plethora of choices and deci- 
sions combined with the fear of com- 
mitment—first plunking down hundreds 
of dollars on mats, moldings, and labor, 
then driving nails into pristine walls— 

often leads to paralysis. 
To help steer you through the 
cess—finding a good framer, choos- 
le—we have polled pro 

- field as well 
question tha 


-e highly inc 


By Jitrt KIRCHNER 


ual and dependent, of course, on the 
particular painting or picture, but we 
have gathered some educated points of 
view, devised some guidelines. 


FRAMING PICTURES 
AND PAINTINGS 

First, as designer Celeste Cooper 
points out, it’s important to distinguish 
between significant works of art and pic- 
tures—the prints, lithographs, drawings, 
black-and-white photographs that most 
of us can afford. For paintings of merit, 
the tradition is to hang them in frames 
appropriate to the period in which they 
were painted, whether gold-leaf Baroque 
or plain mitered Arts and Crafts. A bur- 


| 
geoning trade in antique and vintage 
frames makes this possible. “I like to 
know what the original would have 
looked like, at least as a point of refer- 
ence,” says decorator Thomas Jayne, 
whose work, as he puts it, is often his- 
torically powered. “You might not repro- 
duce the original because it’s too expen- 
sive, or you’re trying to look at the 
painting in a different way, but it can be 
an important starting point.” 

“Never hang 20th-century art in 
elaborate rococo frames,” says designer 
Jeffrey Bilhuber, who believes modern 
works should have museum frames of 
wood or metal. “These are absolutely flat 
with a narrow front profile anda > 







home doesn't m mean you should 


i i 


rf have to take | out a second 


ie F sf # s 


st ae 


4 ‘mortgage to afford a nice eek 
Thankfully, Sauder 


makes owning good furniture 







as easy as 
working 
Wryour slippers. 
Take this versatile desk, 
for example. The bookcase 
Sei, can be ailachdd on 
ie either the right or eneeae. 


The monitor stand swivels for 


easy viewing. The keyboard - 


__ shelf has a wrist rest to limit 


, 


| fatigue. Cords can be tucked 





awa / neatly out of sight. And 





> 


the top work surface is pro- 
tected with our DuraGUARD™ 


_ top coating that resists heat, 


ys, stains and abrasions. 















f Desk and. 
Bookcase | Resin 33999 or a 


i h. Gort ter monitor stand 





Model #1031. jookcase Return, Model #1032. 
so'be sold 


IT HAS A STAIN-RESISTANT FINISH. 


IN FACT, GIVEN 


LTS PRICE, 


IT EVEN 


KEEPS RED INK 


FROM. STAINING YOUR BUDGET. wit ee 





htc: Like all the furniture 


in the Sauder line, this desk 


is made in Archbold, Ohio 


(pop. 3,500), piece by exacting — 


piece and ready for you to 
assemble. And every carton 
comes with a price tag that 


you'll find very hard to resist. 


MADE POSSIBLE. 





Sauder furniture is avail- 


able at see everywhere. 


For a free; aes HE Se 


brochure se = 
and store locations, just give , 
us a call at 1-800-4 SAUDER 


(1-800-472-8337). Or visit us on 


the Internet at www.sauder.com. 
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Decorative Arts 


In framing a collection, designer Vicente Wolf likes the continuity of color— 


all black or all gold leaf—but he varies frame styles to avoid monotony 


deep reveal. You don’t want the frame to 
call attention to itself.” 

When Bilhuber talks about profile 
he means the shape of the frame’s mold- 
ing. The most common has an inward- 
sloping bevel or curve; reverse profile 
frames fall away from the picture in a 
concave or convex curve or ina straight 


mat in a color that blends with the art. 
“If the picture is very vertical, I increase 
the width slightly to make the whole 
more square,” he says. As a rule the bot- 
tom section of a mat is slightly deeper— 
about 4 to % inch—to counteract the 
optical illusion that makes the top seem 
heavier. Wolf often uses silk mats for 





slope. Thomas Jayne expands on 
the subject: “Picture framing is 
essentially the assembly of mold- 
ings that provide shadows to set off 
the art,” he says. “Generally you 
want a profile that rakes into the 
picture because it draws the eye in. 
If the profile has curves or ornate 
details, it looks older or more tra- 
ditional; if flatter, more modern. 
Contemporary frames are about 
proportion rather than profile.” 
Although there is greater lat- 
itude for creativity with pictures 
than with paintings, Cooper sug- 
gests that there should be some 
sort of dialogue between the frame 
and what’s inside it, whether it 
echoes the work or is in direct op- 
position. “I just did a Sol LeWitt 
drawing not in a museum frame 
but in traditional black and gold 
leaf,” she says. “Mr. LeWitt might 


THE ART OF FRAMING 


If you’re unsure about what frame would 
be appropriate or are simply in search of 
inspiration, consult The Art of Framing, 
by Piers and Caroline Feetham (Clarkson 
Potter, $40). Starting with the 
Renaissance, when the frame as we know 
it came into use, and touching on the 
greatest hits of European design, the book 
provides a good pictorial survey of the 
evolution of styles. It also offers a wealth 
of advice on choosing from among the 
different framing materials and profiles, 
selecting the best frames for different 
media, and hanging and displaying art. 
Best of all, the book is illustrated with 
hundreds of color photographs, amplifying 
the text’s guidelines while also serving as a 
visual resource. The most helpful photos 
show the same work matted or framed 
several different ways. 





be distressed, but I think it looks great.” 
An ornately carved Victorian walnut 
frame could be just the foil for a black- 
and-white photograph of a sensuous 
nude; flat burled-mahogany frames 
might help contemporary etchings feel 
at home in a traditional room. Jeffrey 
Bilhuber recently chose to float botani- 
cal prints between two pieces of glass, as 
though they were pressed flower 
MATS AND 
OTHER SPECIFICS 
cided Ol he 
iddress mi 
rt French. \ 


ee 


formal, classic photographs, sometimes 
adding a bead of gold on the bevel (the 
inside edge) to imbue the print with a 
reflective quality. The most important 
point, according to David Winter, 
owner of Winter Works on Paper, a New 
York gallery, is to choose thick 8-ply mat 
board rather than 4-ply. Evelyn Kraus, 
co-owner of Ursus Books and Prints, 
agrees: “A deeper mat creates a window 
for the art, attracting the eye.” Winter, 
who deals predominantly in black-and- 
white pl 


anc lit 


‘ographs, dislikes colored mats 
ts his selection to just two or 
th ides —generally photo white for 
ne graphs and antique white for 


Id ‘You should match the color to 


the paper the photograph is printed on, 
even if very little of it shows,” he says. 

The 1980s fondness for double 
and triple mats has abated, according to 
Kraus: “There was a mania for what | 
call wedding cake mounts, taking an 
insignificant print and building a moun- 
tain of matboard around it.” Both she 

and Bilhuber are partial to floating 
images—mounting the artwork on — 

a piece of backing board so that 

the entire sheet is visible. This is 

a good option for deckle-edged 

watercolor paper or old prints that 
show the gentle patina of time. 
Kraus reports that many people are 
returning to close framing, the way 
English prints were done in the 
18th and 19th centuries, with the 
frame coming right up to the edge 
of the image. 

rench mats, hand-colored 

with a series of wash lines, are a 

traditional treatment. Elegant for 

antique prints and watercolors, 
they are out of place on more con- 
temporary pieces. 

Whatever you do, warns Bil- 
huber, “don’t let anyone convince 
you to put a linen mat on an oil 
painting.” Not only does it look 

like the 1950s, it suggests that the paint- 
ing is not good enough to stand on its 
own. Paintings should never be matted; 
in fact, many modern paintings were not 
meant to be framed at all. 

In addition to aesthetics, conser- 
vation is another important concern. 
“Mats should be made of rag board, as 
used in museums; this, and backings, 
should be acid-free. If there is no mat, 
use fillets to separate the artwork from 
the glass to give it room to breathe and 
to prevent condensation,” advises Kraus. 
“Framers are now much more aware | 
of conservation issues, but you should 
always ask if they are using museum- | 
quality materials.” > 
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For a Weathercraft retailer, 
call toll-free 1-800-235-3558. 


Hand-woven 100% virgin vinyl and For a brochure, send $1 to Lane Venture, 
tlumium frames are intertwined to Dept. V 0. Box 849 Conov er, NC 28613 


a premuim product = 
cam Visit us @ http://www. laneventure. 





wecorative Arts 


The best framers have an artist’s 
eye and a craftsman’s concern for qual- 
ity. “Don’t just go to the guy on the cor- 
ner,” says Kraus. “Look around as you 
would if you were buying furniture or 
fabric.” Study molding samples in each 
shop, ask to see an array of mats, and 
take a few minutes to talk to the owner. 
“You can tell a lot by what he has hang- 
ing on his walls,” she says. A good 
framer will have a range of styles and 
prices, offering the best quality within 
each category, from off-the-rack mold- 
ings sold by the foot to top-of-the-line 
gold leaf. Styles are usually available in a 
variety of finishes, from bright gold to a 
heavily rubbed Florentine gold to silver 
gilt, and in various woods and a range of 
colors. “The difference between a really 
good frame and a less expensive one is 
that you can see the joints in the latter 
because it’s made of prefinished materi- 
als cut to size,” explains David Winter. 
“A good craftsman does the finish after 
the joining. Of course, when the finish- 
ing is done by hand, the price goes up.” 

Bilhuber suggests asking the framer 
what he has kicking around in his base- 
ment. Frames that have been rejected or 
removed from other works are “often 
less expensive and have more personal- 
ity. And those that look like they’ve 
been around for years warm up a room.” 
That’s why decorators regularly comb 
flea markets for old frames. If the mold- 
ing isn’t too intricate, a framer can often 
cut it down to the size you need. 


HANGING PAINTINGS 
AND PICTURES 


“The most common mistake people 





_ make is hanging pictures too high,” says 
\ Celeste Cooper. “That old rule about 
| putting them at standing eye level 
| doesn’t work because people are usually 

| sitting. When in doubt, hang it three 
| inches below what you think.” Another 

| “don’t,” according to Jeffrey Bilhuber, is 
| coordinating the mat and frame with 

' the decor of the room. “The location of 

a painting can—and should—change. 
Color coordination is as restrictive 





MINISCULPTURE 
COLLECTABLES 


Mysterious Envoys 


Drive/My Car 
H: 174s” $85. (#99470) 
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AD-LINK 
For a direct link to our advertisers call 
the following toll-free numbers or log-in to 
a web site address. 


Automotive 
Audi A4 Avant m http:/Avwww.audiusa.com 
Buick Park Avenue #1-800-4A-BUICK 
Chevy m 1-800-950-2438 
http://www.chevrolet.com/car 
Chrysler Brand m1-800-4ACHRYSLER 
Dodge mhttp:/\www.4adodge.com 
Jeep m1-800-925-JEEP 
http://www.jeep.com 
Mercury 1-800-446-8888 
http://www.mercuryvehicles.com 
Navigator from Lincoln m 1-888-2ANYWHERE 
http://www.|lincolnvehicles.com 
Home Furnishings 
Alexander Julian Home Colours 
1-800-776-7986 
Baker Furniture 1-800-59BAKER 
Bernhardt ™ 1-888-324-3768 
http://www.bernhardtfurniture.com 
Carpet & Rug Institute m 1-800-882-8846 
http://www.carpet-rug.com 
Drexel Furnishings ™ 1-800-916-1986 
http://www.drexelheritage.com 
Dupont Corian” m1-800-4-CORIAN 
http://www.corian.com 
Firelight Glass m 1-800-821-7112 
http://www. firelight.com 
H.A. Framburg m 1-800-796-5514 
Hickory Chair m1-800-349-HKRY 
Karastan m1-800-234-1120/ext.88 
The Kellogg Collection # 1-800-383-0011 
http://www. kelloggcollection.com 
LaBarge m1-800-692-2112 
Lexington Furniture m1-800-LEX-INFO 
http://www. lexington.com 
Liz Claiborne at Homem1-800-LC7-7522 
http://www.lizclaiborne.com 
Martex m 1-800-458-3000 
http://www.martex.com 
McGuire Furniture ™ 1-800-662-4847 





sISIANA, MO 


TO ORDER OR FOR M( 


http://\www.mcguirefurniture.com 
New York Design Center mhttp:/Awww.nydc.com 
Pier 1 Imports 1-800-447-4371 
http://Awww.pierl.com 
Thomasville Furniture m 1-800-524-9797/ext 015 
http://www.thomasville.com 
Weathercraft m 1-800-235-3558 
Weathermaster m 1-800-235-3558 
Kitchen & Bath 
American Standard m 1-800-524-9797 
http://www.us.amstd.com 
Bosch Dishwashers m 1-800-866-2022 
Dacor m1-800-793-0093 
http://www.dacorappl.com 
Dupont Stainmaster® m1-800-4-DUPONT 
http://www.dupont.com/stainmaster 
Jenn-Air m1-800-JENN-AIR 
http://www. jennair.com 
Kohler Conceny wi'800-4-KOHLER/ext.BR5 
http://www.kohlerco.com 
Wilsonart International m 1-800-433-3222 
http:/Awww.wilsonart.com 
Windows 
Andersen” 1-800-426-4261 
Hurd Millwork Company m1-800-2BE-HURD 
http://Awww.hurd.com 
Marvin Windows & Doors m 1-800-414-0098 
http:/Awww.marvin.com 
Pella Windows & Doors m1-800-54-PELLA 
http://www.pella.com 
Velux Roof Windows m 1-800-283-2831 
http://www.velux.com 
Miscellaneous 
The Almond Board of California 
http:/Awww.almondsarein.com 
American Institute of Architects 
1-800-AIA-9930 mhttp://www.aia.org 
Columbia Flooring 1-800-654-8796 
http://www.columbiaforestproducts.com 
IBM @1-888-IBM-2992/ext.6402 
http://www. businesscenter.ibm.com 
Imperial Wallcoverings ™ 1-800-539-5399 
http://www.imp-wall.com 
Mannington Laminate Historic Collection™ 
1-800-443-5667 
New Zealand Travel Infom 1-800-557-4660 
http://www.nztb.govt.nz. 
Pergo/Perstorp Flooring m 1-800-333-PERGO 
Peter’s Plant Food m 1-888-Peters-5 
Sauder Woodworking Co. m 1-800-4-SAUDER 
http://www.sauder.com 
Sherwin Williams m1-800-4-SHERWIN 
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Arts 


as the idea of a ‘sofa-size’ painting. 
Choose the frame based on the work: If 
it enhances the art, it can go anywhere 
in the house.” Movability is one reason 
designers often prefer to prop pictures 
on ledges or suspend them from rails or 
hanging rods. “When something is in 
one place for too long, you stop looking 
at it,” says Vicente Wolf. “Picture ledges 
and moldings allow greater flexibility.” 
Bilhuber disagrees: “I can’t bear picture 
rails. They make the walls seem too pre- 
cious. Use thin tungsten steel nails— 
they create the smallest holes and the 
least damage.” 

When grouping pictures on a wall, 
always consider the overall composition. 
“Sometimes I think people hang things 
based on where the nails were when 
they moved in,” says Bilhuber. “There 
should be a consistent spacing factor— 
say, four inches—between each picture; 
each piece should be an integral part of 
the whole, like a puzzle.” In framing 
a collection, Wolf likes to create conti- 
nuity through color—all black or all 
gold leaf—but he varies frame styles to 
avoid monotony. Hanging contempo- 
rary pieces single-file, museum fashion, 
can be appropriate for contemporary 
works, believes Thomas Jayne, “but 
most older pictures were made to be 
hung one or even two above another.” 
And don’t put your best painting over 
the fireplace, he warns, for very practi- 
cal reasons: “The smoke is terrible for 
conservation.” (The same is true for 
radiators or sunlight.) David Winter 
suggests that where you hang something 
depends on the scale of the image: Put 
detailed works in small frames in acces- 
sible locations; bolder compositions can 
be hung farther away. Sometimes, how- 
ever, an overscaled frame or mat can be 
used to draw attention to a small piece. 

The best framing doesn’t compete 
with the art for attention; like a good 
date, it enhances its partner without 
stealing the show. m= 


Jill Kirchner writes regularly for House 


Beautiful. 


Alabama 
Enchanted Attic, Birmingham, 205-988-3716 
* Margo's Antiques & Gifts 
Cullman, 205-734-1452 
Mole Hole of Riverchase 
Birmingham, 205-987-8004 
Monterey Gifts & Collectibles 
Huntsville, 205-882-1775 
Robert Moore's Christmas Town 


Circle of Joy 


Idaho Yorkville Of Broadway 
Three C’s Gift Gallery, Boise, 800-847-3302 New York, 212-354-0344 
Illinois North Carolina 
Ashbys Lindy’s, Highlands, 704-526-9637 
Spring Hill Mall, West Dundee, 847-426-8990 Ohio i 
Ashley Avery's Collectables Cabbages & Kings 
Schaumburg, 847-619-2010 Grand Rapids, 800-892-4185 


European Imports & Gifts, Niles, 800-227-8670 | Cargo Warehouse, Vermilion, 800-541-2581 
Galleria D’ Arte Giuseppe Armani Curio Cabinet, Columbus, 800-331-8543 





Mobile, 334-661-3608 Chicago, 773-725-9000 Gift Garden, North Olmsted, 800-777-4802 
Arizona L. Brandys Inc., Clarendon Hills, 630-654-9922 Gordon's Gift, Toledo, 419-866-1533 
Ashley Avery’s Collectables La Galerie, St. Charles, 630-584-7373 Hummel Gift Shop 
Glendale, 602-412-1484 The Showcase at Wheeling Nursery New Springfield, 800-354-5438 
Clemons-Eicken, Scottsdale, 800-250-5423 Wheeling, 847-537-3553 Queen Anne's Elegant Giftware 
Gallagher's, Scottsdale, 602-970-0801 Stone's Hallmark Shop, Rockford, 800-829-6406 Cincinnati, 800-342-4192 
Marit Collectibles, Tucson, 800-846-6589 Tick Tock Gift Shop, Aurora, 800-347-8829 Dayton, 972-298-6646 
Prestige Collections, Sun City, 602-977-9947 Indiana Saxony Imports, Cincinnati, 800-669-7906 
Towne Jewelers, Phoenix, 602-375-0286 Seen Te “| si Sree Strongsville, 216-238-0616 
Arkansas Southlake Mall, Merrillville, 219-756-1644 ‘ 
83 Spring Street, Eureka Springs, 888-215-1969 _Livia’s World of Gifts North Pole City Collectibles 
Jodee’s Anti d Collectibl Crown Point, 800-492-9510 Oklahoma City, 800-526-5829 
ques an ectibles » : era 
Rogers, 501-621-0111 Mole Hole At The Crossing Rathbone’s Flair, Tulsa, 800-433-5247 
California Indianapolis, 765-846-3291 Oregon 
Ashley A Collectabl Kansas Ashley Avery's Collectables 
y Avery’s Collectables : 
Sacramento, 800-955-6540 Ashley Avery's Collectables Tigard, 503-620-8852 
1 : -438- I's Collectibles & Gift Sho} 
Burlwood Gallery, San Francisco, 800-441-8911 Overland Park, 913-438-9099 ae 03-362-5342 P 
Sausalito, 800-343-6550 Gifts & Accents, Overland Park, 800-822-8856 B eee -362-534 
_ Canyon Crest Cottage, Riverside, 888-775-4655 Elegance, Topeka, 785-273-0909 UES are 
Crystal Factory, Buena Park, 800-959-2797 Louisiana A Avery's Collectables 
Der Weihnachts Markt Ashley Avery’s Collectables Willow Grove, 215-784-0692 
| Big Bear Lake, 909-866-8468 Baton Rouge, 504-761-9550 Collectors Choice, Pittsburgh, 800-722-5231 
_ Designer’s Center, San Bruno, 888-410-GIFT Bargain Bound, Metairie, 800-393-1177 European Treasures, Pittsburgh, 800-561-8660 
esigi 5 8 ; : 
Enchanted Presence, Palmdale, 805-538-1336 LaTienda Too, Lafayette, 318-984-5920 Emporium Gifts & Collectible Gallery 
Victorville, 760-955-7588 Maine Erie, 814-833-2895 
"Final Touch, Thousand Oaks, 805-495-5929 The Emporium, Kennebunkport, 800-537-8923 Gift Design Galleries 
roca iBome Burnishin gs Maryland i Wilkes-Barre, 800-822-7107 
Arcadia, 626-294-9200 Edwards, Ocean City, 800-558-0208 Joan Marie Galleries, Mt. Pocono, 717-839- 7510) 
Gallery d’Arte, La Jolla, 888-456-0303 Tiara Galleries & Gifts, Rockville, 800-748-4272 Hee? countrys Bensalem, 215-357-6615 
Gift Gallery, Fremont, 510-793-2772 Massachusetts South Carolina 
Golden Swann, Auburn, 800-231-9055 Cheerios Gifts & Collectibles Demetre Jewelers, Charleston, 803-722-2073 
| Linda's Gifts, Carlsbad, 888-Gifts-41 North Attleboro, 508-643-1174 Tinder Box, Myrtle Beach, 803-444-5690 
Melamed & Company, Torrance, 888-245-4438 vee 781-848-2010 Tennieee ants Pls Pave 
~ Music Box & Clock Sho ichigan arbara’s Eleg. lus Pewter 
ea Palin Suing Te BA eDaD Bonaldvs, Clinton Township, 810-263-1233 Gatlinburg, 800-433-1132 
© Olcott’ s, Bakersfield, 800-443-3696 Britain House Gallery, Jackson, 517-789-8668 Gatlinburg Shop, Gatlinburg, 800-433-1132 
"Pagliacci, Newport Beach, 714-673-6292 Frankenmuth Gallery The Hour Glass, Chattanooga, 800-841-4687 
_ Prim Jewelers, Orange, 714-637-8110 Frankenmuth, 800-344-2917 Papillon, Chattanooga, 800-249-6153 
| Rostand Jewelers, Sunland, 800-222-9208 Jewel Gallery, Livonia, 248-471-5007 Things Unique, Gatlinburg, 800-881-9553 
_ Victoria's Cottage, New Hall, 805-287-9387 Mississippi - Tees ee: 
4 Colorado seaen Shop, Ocean Springs, 228-875-5735 gv Fine BO ee 
_ Ashley Avery's Collectables Peo , Are i ates Ab 
| Westminster, 303-428-3040 Camelot Royal Gifts Se ia as 
i Uint Jefferson City, 573-634-3113 Barton Creek Mall, Austin, 512-306-9370 
rigue Shop, Estes Park, 970-586-4217 AS » ; : 
) Kathie’s Chalet, Engl a Emily’s Hallmark & Collectibles Lakeline Mall, Cedar Park, 512-258-8011 
Blewood sc 03978 E8038 Memorial City Mall, H 713-464-1451 
SeBastiens, Littleton, 303-706-1288 anne SE el ee WARES Sk MGI tae OA ace 
~ Connecticut eux Ma ay a 9-6910 a The Galleria II, Houston, 713-961-2686 
"Collectibles, Ltd., Danbury, 800-249-7288 Neaaiaoe , Townley County Mall 
B® ri rest BCom Mystic 860-536-2964 Crystal Galleria, Las Vegas, 800-996-5556 Houston, 713-468-7381 
s De Ware Eldorado Hotel C.C. Lynn’s Gifts West Oaks Mall, Houston, 281-597-9312 
Something Special Reno, 800-777-5325 Greenspoint Mall, Houston, 281-872-8653 
: Rehoboth Beach, 888-529-5992 Serendipity Collectibles Deerbrook Mall, Humble, 281-540-8998 
A Florida ' Las Vegas, 800-922-2080 Lewisville, 888-299-9189 
a Ashley Avery’s Collectables New Jersey Plano, 972-881-8150 
Tampa, 813-281-2555 Classic Collections, Livingston, 800-952-5051 Valley View Mall, Dallas, 972-490-4590 
St. Petersburg, 813-344-6517 Elliot’s, Inc., Atlantic City, 888-ELLIOTS San Antonio, 210-341-1322 
_ The Bronze Lady, Madeira Beach, 813-398-5994 Fortunoff, Wayne, 973-256-5000 Woodlands Mall 
_ The Bronze Lady of Orlando Woodbridge, 732-602-1000 The Woodlands, 281-363-0899 
Orlando, 800-777-0804 } Gift Gallery, Edison, 732-494-3939 Collectible Heirlooms 
Cathedral Place, St. Augustine, 888-824-4456 Jersey City, 201-792-3335 Friendswood, 281-486-5023 
‘ China Cabinet, Miami, 305-594-0524 Paramus, 800-944-7113 French Market Accents, Abilene, 915-692-0351 
5 The Christmas Cottage Gift World, Maple Shade, 800-779-8200 Gift Place, Houston, 713-910-3333 
, Melbourne, 800-635-6635 Murat, Westwood, 201-666-7117 Gloriettas, El Paso, 915-584-7702 
"Classic Cargo, Pensacola, 850-484-6822 Ocean Club Jewelers Helene’s Fine Art, Plano, 800-410-4ART 
_ Dynasty Collectibles, Ocoee, 888-396-2655 Atlantic City, 609-347-4884 Kimberly's Fine Art, Dallas, 972-239-1339 
The Gray Fox of Daytona Prestige Collections, Bridgewater, 800-227-7979 Midland Gallery, Midland, 800-697-8761 
Daytona Beach, 800-595-5930 Paramus, 800-227-7979 Old Town Furniture Gallery 
Eurasia, Miami, 305-235-3272 Short Hills, 800-227-7979 Beaumont, 409-833-3483 
Heirloom Collectibles New Mexico Serendipity, Dallas, 800-446-5995 
: Clearwater, 800-929-4567 Covered Wagon, Ruidoso, 505-257-3471 Tis Christmas Gifts & Collectibles 
__ II Bel Cristallo, Epcot Center New York Lubbock, 800-687-6700 
Lake Buena Vista, 407-824-4321 Andrew’s Collectibles, Buffalo, 716-823-4131 Virginia 
_ J.P. Crystal, Plantation, 954-472-7007 Berta 67, Brooklyn, 718-256-0291 Biggs Limited Editions 
Boca Raton, 561-395-8408 Carlo Lauricella Corredi Richmond, 800-637-0704 
Ft. Lauderdale, 954-561-8706 Brooklyn, 718-232-6081 Crystal Galleria, McLean, 800-941-8371 
Pompano Beach, 954-941-0228 Casa D'Oro Jewelers The Porcelain Collector of Williamsburg, Ltd., 
North Miami Beach, 305-933-3311 Staten Island, 718-980-8900 ie 800-446-8934 
The Jewel Boutique Casa Del Corredo, Brooklyn, 718-232-8500 Washington 
Pembroke Pines, 954-438-0606 Classic, New Windsor, 800-308-9995 Der Markt Platz, Leavenworth, 800-222-6365 
New York Diamond Center Consumers Corner Giftware Facet Collectors Showcase 
Clearwater, 813-724-3311 Commack, 516-864-4500 Bellevue, 800-285-9876 
Pagliacci, Sarasota, 800-SKELTON Country Gallery, Poughkeepsie, 914-297-1684 Ferre European Bed & Bath 
Prestige Jewelry, Jacksonville, 904-363-0027 Edwardo Galleries, New York, 212-972-0270 Bellevue, 800-558-8870 
Roberta’s Collectibles Showcase Fortunoff, Westbury, 516-832-9000 Flickering Images, Lynnwood, 800-771-7858 
Boynton Beach, 561-738-5854 GL Imports & Markella, Astoria, 718-721-3724 Gallery Of Diamonds, Longview, 360-423-7252 | 
Lauderhill, 954-749-2612 Grandma's Country Corners Wisconsin 
Seabreeze Collectibles : Albany, 518-459-1209 5, Ashbys 
Tarpon Springs, 800-954-9293 Island Treasures, Staten Island, 718-698-1234 Brookfield Square, Brookfield, 414-784-1114 
Summerfields Collectables Jenss Department StoreAmherst, 716-837-1100 _ Southridge Mall, Greendale, 414-421-7700 
Delray Beach, 561-499-0666 _ Leslie’, Franklin Square, 516-352-9600 Wyoming 
Sweetser's Home Specialties & Gifts Louis Martin Jewelers, New York, 212-245-5566 Touch Of Class, Jackson, 307-733-4069 
Mary Esther, 850-243-6405 Metropolitan House Canada 
V ictorian Village, Tampa, 813-989-0908 Jackson Heights, 718-446-8156 Desiree China & Gifts 
enh St Sos Rego Park, 718-897-5729 Woodbridge, ON, 905-850-2818 
Naples, 941-261-7653 Newman Jewelers C. Joli, Inc., Montreal, PQ, 514-727-8101 
Georgia Jackson Heights, 718-429-3413 Dianne Jewellers 
Ashley Avery's Collectables Pleasant Valley Exquisitum Willowbrook, ON, 416-492-1618 
Alpharetta, 770-667-5310 Altamont, 800-437-1634 Galerie Sherway, Etobicoke, ON, 416-622-6809 — 
Classic Elegance, Atlanta, 800-357-9690 Prestige Collections Il Sole Gift, Woodbridge, ON, 905-851-3883 
The Mole Hole of Northpoin /hite Plains, 914-686-3839 Marie Art de’Co, Montreal, PQ, 514-276-5797 
Alpharetta, 800-459-9690 Prestige Gifts and China, Yonkers, 914-793-4222 Maison Lipari, St. Leonard, PQ, 514-253-1515 
The Mole Hole of Atlanta Sogna Di Sposa, Glendale, 718-456-3400 Rawas China & Gift 
Atlanta, 800-252-MOLE Unlimited Dreams North York, ON, 905-629-9330 
icks Route 1, Warm Springs, 800-452-6778 Middle Village, 718-416-2212 Royal Importing, Toronto, ON, 416-787-4085 
1993 Masterwork Dealers 


Giuseppe Armani 
of The Florence Studio 
brilliantly celebrates family 
and love by creating this 
absolutely irresistible 
MASTERWORK 


of a joyous family circle 


FS 


To be unveiled April 25, 1998 and available for purchase only from April 25 until sold out 
Limited Edition of 1,500 worldwide 


Is your favorite dealer listed on the next page? For more information: Write Miller Import Corporation * 300 Mac Lane « Keasbey, NJ 08832 
Phone 800-3-ARMANI, ext. 99 * Fax 732- 417-0031 * E-mail miller_society@prodigy.com 
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Design NOtedDOOK 


Modénature’s 
Arche stool in 
stained ash, bottom 
and above left, in 
the hands of its 
designer, Henry 
Becq, has a pierced 
top through which 
the fingers slip for 
easy transport. 

It also works as a 
nightstand. Toile- 
covered Charlotte 
chair (above right) 
has beech legs. 
Poeme bookcase 
(left) is poplar. 
Modénature offers 
a table lamp 

and end table in 
the same style 

as the adjustable 
Flavio floor 


lamp (right). 





LEADING MAN 


Neomodernist Henry Becq 

is at the forefront of a group of 
French designers setting their 
sights on America 

By CHRISTOPHER PETKANAS 
The French are coming! The French 


are coming!! 


On the theory that there is 



















strength in numbers, eleven top 
design firms from France will show just how seri- 
ous they are about wooing the American market 


by participating—most for the first time—in the 





International Contemporary Furniture Fair at 
New York City’s Jacob K. Javits Convention 
Center. The four-day event—open May 16, 17, 
and 18 to professionals and May 19 to the gen- 
eral public—is a showcase for lighting, floor and 
wall coverings, textiles and decorative acces- 
sories, in addition to furniture. Companies from 
nine countries will join those from France for a 
total of more than 400 exhibitors. 

However much interest is generated by 
such French stands as Julie Prisca and Philippe 
Starck for XO, none is likely to eclipse Modé- 
nature, a five-year-old home furnishings con- 
cern with the loudest buzz in France and a 
teeming boutique at 3 rue Jacob in Paris. (Mod- 
énature’s line is available in the United States 
exclusively through Intérieurs in New York.) 
Henry Becq, Modénature’s owner and artistic 
director, is a neomodernist whose French- 
made designs sometimes take a gentle 
bow in the direction of Asia. The influ- 
ence of the touchstone tastemaker Jean- 
Michel Frank—and even more pointedly 
of Becq’s contemporary, Christian Liaigre—is also 
unmistakable. Becq’s preferred wood is ash; his favorite 
finish, rosewood; his most popular fabrics are linen and 
cotton. 

“Function, comfort, and generosity of scale are 
what I’m all about,” he says. 

With its clean, muscular lines, Becq’s furniture 
could work in the city or country. With its classic good 
looks, it could be mixed with antiques or other contem- 
porary pieces. “My Paris shop is always filled with Amer- 
icans.” says the designer. “What I do should adapt well 
to the American way of life.” m= 
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Cleans Safely & Beautifully | 
haere Cca tts 






You can stop calling it hardwood | 
now that caring for it Is so easy. 

AVA NAT RSye ET & Mop is es arg as it gets. An easy squirt. A quick mop, 

And wood floors glow Sa mENarey alae as the rich, clean scent of Murphy’s 


-fills the air. What’s more, Murp MCR orute gentle for Netty floor as it | 
is easy to use. Hardwood floors made easy. Now that’s a beautiful thing. 


mngh ‘YOUR WOOD. 





in the Garden 





ENTE ACoaipii ls 


At festivals around North America, gardeners turn out by the thousands to 


celebrate their fragrant darling—Syringa vulgaris—and all her sisters and cousins 


Toddlers insisted on pushing their own 
strollers along paths lined with lilacs. Spiky- 
haired teenagers in kneepads bladed along the 
walkways, threading through the throngs at 
the Arnold Arboretum on Lilac Sunday, when 
20,000 visitors came to celebrate bloom time 
at the 126-year-old park near Boston. Painters, 
picnickers, and hand-holding couples camped 
out on the hillside at this joyful spring carni- 
val as the smells of fried dough and hot dogs 
mingled with the sweet perfume of lilacs. 
The Arnold Arboretum isn’t alone in 
throwing a party for the fragrant flowering 
shrubs. From Rochester, New York, to 
Spokane, Washington, botanical gardens as 


well as small towns « e festivals in 


honor of Syringa vulgaris and her many rela- 
tions. Owners of larve priv ollections— 
me O1 Iry pla fv Nebraska 
and another in the high m« f south- 
ern California—welcome ‘herever 
C isses O] lilac Dp ple 
nual bud-bur 

iasts claim tl no 
e same hy For 

r’s fragranc ip 

Be a cee 


BY HATSY S/H TEL pss 





Lilac love-in (top right) at 


the Royal Botanical Gardens’ 


May festival in Hamilton, 
Ontario. Top left: 
‘Nedezhda’ is a favorite 
‘ lilac connoisseurs. 


‘Krasavitsa Moskvy’ 


has opal-colored buds that 


Lb0Vve:? 


blossom to pure white. 


swooning over the spectrum of Easter-egg 
colors: bold magentas, rich purples, soft 
pinks, pale yellows. Even a curmudgeonly 
critic like the great English gardener Christo- 
pher Lloyd, who describes the shrub as 
“gawky” and “dull” and accuses it of being “a 
complete passenger throughout the rest of 
summer and autumn,” refuses to give up his 
double white S. vulgaris ‘Mme Lemoine.’ 

On the last Sunday of May a year ago, 
my family and I stuffed M&Ms and apples in 
our pockets and slung cameras around our 
necks for a three-hour frolic among the 
Arnold Arboretum’s 613 lilac plants, repre- 
senting 253 varieties. The day was glorious as 
we plunged our noses into pastel blossoms 
and, almost without realizing it, picked up 
where-to-plant and how-to-care-for specifics 
from experts stationed along the road below 
the lilac fields. 

Here are the criteria for a perfect lilac, 
qualities which Jack Alexander, chief propa- 
gator at the Arboretum, told every group of J 
visitors to look for: strong fragrance, resis- 
tance to mildew, abundant flowering at nose 
ind eye level, new growth that doesn’t hide 


the flowers, enough suckers to replace old > 
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Ask Your Do 


_ All-day, all-night relief in one tablet. 
_ Relieves ali your seasonal allergy symptoms: your stuffy nose, 
_ itchy, watery eyes; runny nose; itchy ears/palate; and sneezing. 
There are some people who should not take 
_ CLARITIN-D® 24 HOUR. You should not use this product if you 
_ have a history of difficulty in swallowing tablets or any medical 
| problems associated with swallowing abnormalities. Other 
_ people need to be especially careful using it. Therefore, be sure 
_ to tell your healthcare provider if you have high blood pressure, 
heart disease, diabetes, glaucoma, thyroid or liver problems, or 
_ difficulty urinating, or if you are taking MAO inhibitors 
_ (prescription medicines that treat depression), or if you become 
_ pregnant or are nursing a baby. CLARITIN-D® 24 HOUR must 
not be chewed or broken. 


CLARITIN-D® 24 HOUR contains pseudoephedrine ulfate, 
which also is in many over-the-counter (OTC) and } rescription 
medications. Too much pseudoephedrine sulfate can cause 
nervousness, sleeplessness, dizziness, and other related side 
effects. Therefore, you shouldn’t use both CLARITIN-D* 24 HOUR 
and OTC antihistamines and decongestants at the same time. 


CLARITIN-D® 24 HOUR is available by prescription only. 





About a Trial of CLARITIN-D’ 24 HOUR. 


Lets you be alert during the day and sleep at night. 
In studies, the incidence of drowsiness was 6% vs sugar pill, 4%; 
the incidence of sleeplessness was 5% vs sugar pill, 1%. Dry 
mouth was the most commonly reported side effect with 
CLARITIN-D® 24 HOUR (8% vs sugar pill, 2%). 


For a $5.00 rebate certificate and important free 
information about relief of nasal congestion 
and other seasonal nasal allergy symptoms, 


Call 1-800-CLARITIN (ie. 


Once-a-day 


Claritin-D 24 Hour 


(10mg loratadine/240 mg pseudoeohedrne sulfate, USP) 
Extended Release Tablets 


Please see next page for additional important information. 


“BLUE SKIES” By Irving Berlin © 1927 (Renewed) by Irving Berlin. Irving Berlin Music Company 


Schering ik MEW copyright © 1998, Schering Corporation, Kenilworth, N) 07033. All rights reserved. CHO337/21336700 2/98 Printedinus.a. WYWVVVV.Claritin.com 






































Ci L iHGUR 
rand of loratadine and 
nseudueahedrine sulfate, USP 
Extended Release Tablets 


BRIEF SUMMARY 
(for full Prescribing Information, see package insert.) 


INDICATIONS AND USAGE: CLARITIN-D 24 HOUR Extended 
Release Tablets are indicated for the relief of symptoms of seasonal 
allergic rhinitis. CLARITIN-D 24 HOUR Extended Release Tablets 
should be administered when both the antihistaminic properties of 
CLARITIN® (loratadine) and the nasal Pea activity of 
pseudoephedrine sulfate are desired (see CLINICAL PHARMACOL- 
OGY section). 
CONTRAINDICATIONS: CLARITIN-D 24 HOUR Extended Release 
Tablets are contraindicated in patients who are hypersensitive to this 
medication or to any of its ingredients. A 

This product, due to its pseudoephedrine component, is contra- 
indicated in patients with narrow-angle glaucoma or urinary retention, 
and in patients receiving monoamine oxidase (MAO) inhibitor therapy 
or within fourteen (14) days of stopping such treatment. (See PRE- 
CAUTIONS: Drug Interactions section.) It is also contraindicated in 
patients with severe hypertension, severe coronary artery disease, and 
in those who have shown hypersensitivity or idiosyncrasy to its com- 
ponents, to adrenergic agents, or to other drugs of similar chemical 
structures. Manifestations of patient idiosyncrasy to adrenergic agents 
include: insomnia, dizziness, weakness, tremor, or arrhythmias. 


WARNINGS: CLARITIN-D 24 HOUR Extended Release Tablets 
should be used with caution in patients with hypertension, diabetes 
mellitus, ischemic heart disease, increased intraocular pressure, 
hyperthyroidism, renal impairment, or prostatic hypertrophy. Central 
nervous system stimulation with convulsions or cardiovascular col- 
lapse with accompanying hypotension may be produced by sympath- 
omimetic amines. 


Use in Patients Approximately 60 Years of Age and Older: The safety 
and efficacy of CLARITIN-D 24 HOUR Extended Release Tablets in 
patients greater than 60 years old have not been investigated in 
placebo-controlled clinical trials. The elderly are more likely to have 
adverse reactions to sympathomimetic amines. 


PRECAUTIONS: General: Because the doses of this fixed combina- 
tion product cannot be individually titrated and hepatic insufficiency 
results in a reduced clearance of loratadine to a much greater extent 
than pseudoephedrine, CLARITIN-D 24 HOUR Extended Release 
Tablets should generally be avoided in patients with hepatic insuffi- 
ciency. Patients with renal insufficiency (GFR <30 mL/min) should be 
given a lower initial dose (one tablet every other day) because they 
have reduced clearance of loratadine and pseudoephedrine. 


Information for Patients: Patients taking CLARITIN-D 24 HOUR 
Extended Release Tablets should receive the following information: 
CLARITIN-D 24 HOUR Extended Release Tablets are prescribed for the 
relief of symptoms of seasonal allergic rhinitis. Patients should be 
instructed to take CLARITIN-D 24 HOUR Extended Release Tablets 
only as prescribed and not to exceed the prescribed dose. Patients 
should also be advised against the concurrent use of CLARITIN-D 
24 HOUR Extended Release Tablets with over-the-counter antihista- 
mines and decongestants. Patients who have a history of difficulty in 
swallowing tablets or who have known upper gastrointestinal narrow- 
ing or abnormal esophageal peristalsis should not use this product. 

This product should not be used by patients who are hypersensitive 
to it or to any of its ingredients. Due to its pseudoephedrine compo- 
nent, this product should not be used by patients with narrow-angle 
glaucoma, urinary retention, or by patients receiving a monoamine 
oxidase (MAO) inhibitor or within 14 days of stopping use of an MAO 
inhibitor. It also should not be used by patients with severe hyperten- 
sion or severe coronary artery disease. 

Patients who are or may become pregnant should be told that this 
product should be used in pregnancy or during lactation only if the 
pen benefit justifies the potential risk to the fetus or nursing 
infant. 

Patients should be instructed not to break or chew the tablet and to 
take it with a glass of water. 


Drug Interactions: No specific interaction studies have been con- 
ducted with CLARITIN-D 24 HOUR Extended Release Tablets. How- 
ever, loratadine (10 mg once daily) has been safely coadministered 
with therapeutic doses of erythromycin, cimetidine, and ketoconazole 
in controlled clinical pharmacology studies. Although increased 
plasma concentrations (AUC 0-24 hrs) of loratadine and/or descarbo- 
ethoxyloratadine were observed following coadministration of lorata- 
dine with each of these drugs in normal volunteers (n = 24 in each 
study), there were no clinically relevant changes in the safety profile of 
loratadine, as assessed by elect ‘iographic parameters, clinical 
laboratory tests, vital signs, and adverse events. There were no signifi- 
cant effects on QT. intervals, and no reports of sedation or syncope. 
No effects on plasma concentrations of cimetidine or ketoconazole 
were observed. Plasma concentrations (AUC 0-24 hrs) of erythro- 
mycin decreased 15% with coadministration of loratadine relative to 
that observed with erythromyc alone. The clinical relevance of this 
difference is unknown. These a findings are summarized in the 
following table 





Effects on Plasma Concentrations 41/0 0-24 hrs) °f | oratadine and 
Descarboethoxyloratadine After. oss of ° istration 
(Loratadine 10 mg) in No: cs 

scarboethoxy- 
Loratadine loratadine 
Erythromycin (500 mg Q8h) + 40% + 
Cimetidine (300 mg QID) +103% 
Ketoconazole (200 mg Q12h) +307% +7 
There does not appear to be an increase in adverse events in subiects 


who received oral contraceptives and loratadine 
CLARITIN-D 24 HOUR Extended Release Tablets (pseudoephedrine 
component) are contraindicated in patients taking monoamine oxidase 












inhibitors and for 2 weeks after stopping use of an MAO inhibitor. The 
antihypertensive effects of beta-adrenergic blocking agents. meth 
dopa, mecamylamine erpine, and veratrum alkaloids / DE 
reduced by sympathomimetics. Increased ectopic pacemaker ac 

can occur whe eudoenhedrine is used concomitantly with digitalis 


Drug/Laboratory Test Interactions: The in vitro addition of pseudo- 
ephedrine to sera containing the cardiac isoenzyme MB of serum cre- 
atinine phosphokinase progressively inhibits the activity of the 
enzyme. The inhibition becomes complete over 6 hours. 


Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, Impairment of Fertility: There are 
no animal or laboratory studies on the combination product loratadine 
and pseudoephedrine sulfate to evaluate carcinogenesis, mutagenesis, 
or impairment of fertility. 

{n an 18-month carcinogenicity study in mice and a 2-year study in 
rats loratadine was administered in the diet at doses up to 40 ma/kg 
(mice) and'25 mg/kg (rats). In the carcinogenicity studies pharmaco- 
kinetic assessments were carried out to determine animal exposure 
to the drug. AUC data demonstrated that the exposure of mige given 
40 ma/kg of loratadine was 3.6 (loratadine) and 18 (active metabo- 
lite) times higher than in humans given the maximum recommended 
daily oral dose. Exposure of rats given 25 mg/kg of loratadine was 28 
(loratadine) and 67 (active metabolite) times higher than in humans 
given the maximum recommended daily oral dose. Male mice given 
40 mg/kg had a significantly higher incidence of hepatocellular 
tumors (combined adenomas and canons) than concurrent con- 
trols. In rats, a significantly higher incidence of hepatocellular tumors 
(combined adenomas and carcinomas) was observed in males given 
10 mg/kg and in males and females given 25 mg/kg. The clinical 
significance of these findings during long-term use of loratadine is 
not known. 

Two-year feeding studies in mice and rats conducted under the aus- 
pices of the National Toxicology Programs (NTP) uncovered no evi- 
dence of carcinogenic potential of ephedrine sulfate at doses up to 10 
and 27 ma/kg, respectively (approximately 16% and 100% of the 
maximum recommended human daily oral dose of pseudoephedrine 
Sulfate on a mg/m’ basis). 

In mutagenicity studies with loratadine alone, there was no evi- 
dence of mutagenic potential in reverse (Ames) or forward point 
mutation (CHO-HGPRT) assays, or in the assay for DNA damage (Rat 
Primary Hepatocyte Unscheduled DNA Assay) or in two assays for 
chromosomal aberrations (Human Peripheral Blood Lymphocyte 
Clastogenesis Assay and the Mouse Bone Marrow Erythrocyte 
Micronucleus Bseatt In the Mouse Lymphoma Assay, a positive 
finding occurred in the nonactivated but not the activated phase of 
the study. 

Decreased fertility in male rats, shown by lower female conception 

rates, occurred at 64 mg/kg of loratadine (approximately 50 times the 
maximum recommended human daily oral dose based on mg/m’) and 
was reversible with cessation of dosing. Loratadine had no effect on 
male or female fertility or reproduction in the rat at 24 mg/kg (approxi- 
mately 20 times the maximum recommended human daily oral dose 
ona mg/m? basis). 
Pregnancy Category B: The combination product loratadine and 
pseudoephedrine sulfate was evaluated for teratogenicity in rats and 
rabbits. There was no evidence of teratogenicity in reproduction stud- 
ies with this combination of the same clinical ratio (1:24) at oral doses 
up to 150 mg/kg (approximately 5 times the maximum recommended 
human daily oral dose on a mg/m* basis) in rats, and 120 mg/kg 
(8 times the maximum recommended human daily oral dose on a 
mg/m* basis) in rabbits. Similarly, no evidence of animal teratogenicity 
in rats and rabbits was reported at oral doses up to 96 mg/kg of 
loratadine alone (approximately 75 and 150 times, respectively, the 
maximum human daily oral dose on a mg/m? basis). There are, how- 
ever, no adequate and well-controlled studies in pregnant women. 
Because animal reproduction studies are not always predictive of 
human response, CLARITIN-D 24 HOUR Extended Release Tablets 
should be used during pregnancy only if clearly needed. 


Nursing Mothers: It is not known if this combination product is 
excreted in human milk. However, loratadine when administered alone 
and its metabolite descarboethoxyloratadine pass easily into breast 
milk and achieve concentrations that are equivalent to plasma levels, 
with an AUC,,,,/AUC,,,,,., ratio of 1.17 and 0.85 for the parent and 
active metabolite, respectively. Following a single oral dose of 40 mg, 
a small amount of loratadine and metabolite was excreted into the 
breast milk (approximately 0.03% of 40 mg over 48 hours). 
Pseudoephedrine administered alone also distributes into breast milk 
of the lactating human female. Pseudoephedrine concentrations in 
milk are consistently higher than those in plasma. The total amount of 
drug in milk as judged by the area under the curve (AUC) is 2 to 3 
times greater than in plasma. The fraction of a pseudoephedrine dose 
excreted in milk is estimated to be 0.4% to 0.7%. A decision should 
be made whether to discontinue nursing or to discontinue the drug, 
taking into account the importance of the drug to the mother. Caution 
should be exercised when CLARITIN-D 24 HOUR Extended Release 
Tablets are administered to a nursing woman. 


Pediatric Use: Safety and effectiveness in children below the age of 
12 years have not been established. 


ADVERSE REACTIONS: Information on adverse reactions is pro- 
vided from placebo-controlled studies involving over 2000 patients, 
605 of whom received CLARITIN-D 24 HOUR Extended Release 
Tablets once daily for up to 2 weeks. In these studies, the incidence of 
adverse events reported with CLARITIN-D 24 HOUR Extended Release 
Tablets was similar to those reported with twice-daily (q12h) 120 mg 
sustained-release pseudoephedrine alone. 
REPORTED ADVERSE EVENTS WITH AN INCIDENCE OF =2% 
IN CLARITIN-D 24 HOUR EXTENDED RELEASE TABLETS 
TREATMENT GROUP IN DOUBLE-BLIND, RANDOMIZED, 
PLACEBO-CONTROLLED CLINICAL TRIALS 


PERCENT OF PATIENTS REPORTING 


Pseudo- 
ephedrine 
CLARITIN-D® — Loratadine 120 mg 
24 HOUR 10mg qi2h Placebo 
(n = 605) (n = 449) (n=220)  (n=605) 
Dry Mouth 8 2 7 2 
Somnolence 6 4 5 4 
Insomnia 5 1 9 1 
Pharyngitis 5 5 5 5 
Dizziness 4 2 3 2 
Coughing 3 2 3 1 
Fatigue 3 4 1 2 
Nausea 3 2 4 2 
Nervousness 3 1 4 ¢ 1 
Anorexia 2 <1 2 0 
Dysmenorrhea 2 2 2 1 
Adverse events occurring in greater thar or equal to 2% of 
CLARITIN-9 24 HOUR Extended Release Tablets-treated patients, but 


that were more common in the placebo-treated group, include 
headache. 

Adverse events did not appear to significantly differ based on age, 
sex, or race, although the number of non-whites was relatively small. 

\n addition to those adverse events reported above, the following 
adverse events have been reported in fewer than 2% of patients who 
received CLARITIN-D 24 HOUR Extended Release Tablets: 

Autonomic Nervous System: Altered \acrimation, flushing, 
increased sweating, mydriasis, thirst. 

Body As A Whole: Abnormal vision, asthenia, back pain, chest 
pain, conjunctivitis, earache, eye pain, facial edema, fever, flu-like 
symptoms, leg cramps, lymphadenopathy, malaise, rigors, tinnitus. 

Cardiovascular System: Hypertension, palpitation, tachycardia. 

Central and Peripheral Nervous System: Convulsions, dysphonia, 
hyperkinesis, hypertonia, migraine, paresthesia, tremor. 

Gastrointestinal System: Abdominal distension, altered taste, con- 
stipation, diarrhea, dyspepsia, flatulence, gastritis, stomatitis, tongue 
ulceration, toothache, vomiting. 


Liver and Biliary System: Cholelithiasis. 
Musculoskeletal System: Arthralgia, musculoskeletal pain, myal- 
gia, tendinitis. 


Psychiatric: Agitation, depression, emotional lability, irritability. 

Reproductive System: Vaginitis. 

Resistance Mechanism: Abscess, viral infection. 

Respiratory System: Bronchospasm, dyspnea, epistaxis, hemop- 
tysis, nasal congestion, nasal irritation, pleurisy, pneumonia, sinusitis, 
sputum increased, wheezing. 

Skin and ee yee Acne, pruritus. 

Urinary System: Oliguria, micturition frequency, urinary retention, 
urinary tract infection. : } 

Additional adverse events reported with the combination of lorata- 
dine and pseudoephedrine include abnormal hepatic function, aggres- 
sive reaction, anxiety, apathy, confusion, euphoria, paroniria, postural — 
hypotension, syncope, urticaria, vertigo, weight gain. 

The following additional adverse events have been reported with 
CLARITIN Tablets: abdominal distress, alopecia, altered micturition, 
altered salivation, amnesia, anaphylaxis, angioneurotic edema, 
blepharospasm, breast enlargement, breast pain, bronchitis, | 
decreased libido, dermatitis, dry hair, dry skin, erythema multiforme, 
hypoesthesia, impaired concentration, impotence, increased appetite, 
laryngitis, menorrhagia, nasal dryness, peripheral edema, photosensi- 
tivity reaction, purpura, rash, Seizures, sneezing, supraventricular 
tachyarrhythmias, upper respiratory infection, urinary discoloration. 

Pseudoephedrine may cause mild CNS stimulation in hypersensi- 
tive patients. Nervousness, excitability, restlessness, dizziness, weak- 
ness, or insomnia may occur. Headache, drowsiness, tachycardia, 
palpitation, pressor activity, and cardiac arrhythmias have been 
reported. Sympathomimetic drugs have also been associated with 
other untoward effects, such as fear, anxiety, tenseness, tremor, nallu- 
cinations, seizures, pallor, respiratory difficulty, dysuria, and cardio- — 
vascular collapse. | 

There have been rare postmarketing reports of mechanical upper 
gastrointestinal tract obstruction in patients taking CLARITIN-D — 
24 HOUR Extended Release Tablets. In many of these cases, patients 
have had a history of difficulty in swallowing tablets or have had 
eb upper gastrointestinal narrowing or abnormal esophageal peri- 
Stalsis. | 


OVERDOSAGE: In the event of overdosage, general symptomatic 
and supportive measures should be instituted promptly and main- 
tained for as long as necessary. Treatment of overdosage would rea- 
sonably consist of emesis (ipecac syrup), except in patients with 
impaired consciousness, followed by the administration of activated 
charcoal to absorb any remaining drug. If vomiting is unsuccessful, or 
contraindicated, gastric lavage should be performed with normal 
saline. Saline cathartics may also be of value for rapid dilution of — 
bowel contents. Loratadine is not eliminated by hemodialysis. It is not 
known if loratadine is eliminated by peritoneal dialysis. 

Somnolence, tachycardia, and headache have been reported with 
doses of 40 to 180 mg of loratadine. In large doses, sympathomimet- 
ics may give rise to giddiness, headache, nausea, vomiting, sweating, 
thirst, tachycardia, precordial pain, palpitations, difficulty in micturi- 
tion, muscular weakness and tenseness, anxiety, restlessness, and 
insomnia. Many patients can present a toxic psychosis with delusions © 
and hallucinations. Some may develop cardiac arrhythmias, circula- 
tory collapse, convulsions, coma, and respiratory failure. 

The oral median lethal dose for the mixture of the two drugs was 
greater than 525 and 1839 mg/kg in mice and rats, respectively 
(approximately 10 and 58 times the maximum recommended human 
daily oral dose on a mg/m? basis). The oral median lethal dose for 
loratadine was greater than 5000 mg/kg in rats and mice (greater than — 
2000 times the maximum recommended human daily oral dose on a 
mg/m? basis). Single oral doses of loratadine showed no effects in 
rats, mice, and monkeys at doses as high as 10 times the maximum — 
recommended human daily oral dose on a mg/m* basis. 
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“Tf vegetables grow well in your soil, so will lilacs,” says Jack Alexander 
of the Arnold Arboretum. Full sun is a must, as is well-drained, neutral soil 


stems but not so many as to overwhelm the plant. 

From sunup to sundown on Lilac Sunday, Alexander 
courteously reviewed (it had to be at least 5,000 times) the 
possible remedies for lilacs that refuse to bloom. Full sun is a 
must, we learned. (Aha! The culprits are our towering shag 
bark hickories that only allow a splash of light to fall on reluc- 
tant lilac blossoms.) The soil should be well-drained and neu- 
tral. As a general rule, “if vegetables grow well in your soil, so 
will lilacs,” says Alexander. Fertilize early in the spring with an 
all-purpose 5-10-5 mix. The time to prune, he reminded us, is 
directly after the flowers fade: Cut out old stems, dead wood 
(at ground level), and spent flowerheads. 

Alexander was careful to explain that lilacs behave dif- 
ferently depending on the growing conditions in a particular 
location. (The Deep South and other muggy parts of the 
country present an almost insurmountable challenge: Most 
lilacs depend on long seasons of near-freezing temperatures to 
plunge them into dormancy during which flower buds set for 
the next year.) Alexander confesses that he has personal pets 
for New England. “‘Asessippi’ is my favorite lately,” he says. 


“It smells good, isn’t too tall, bears abundant lilac-colored 
flowers from top to bottom.” Two more truly exceptional 
plants—the highly fragrant ‘Excel,’ a single with pinky-lilac 
panicles and ‘Sister Justena,’ a single with white blooms— 
have been sadly ignored by the lilac trade, says the chief 
propagator. 

The grandson of a nurseryman who grew lilacs in east- 
ern Massachusetts, Alexander laments that the number of cul- 
tivars available to home gardeners isn’t wider. Understandably, 
nurseries tend to carry only the most easily propagated lilacs 
and feel no pressure to branch out if customers are not asking 
for named varieties. But oh, the tempting nuances that dis- 
tinguish each of perhaps a thousand hybrids. 

Former chief propagator at the Arnold Arboretum, 
Roger Coggeshall agrees with Alexander. “The tremendous 
improvements in the plants—for example, their extraordi- 
nary colors, range of petal size, and low, dense shapes 





are 
all there for the buyer sophisticated enough to ask,” says 
Coggeshall, now a specialty nurseryman at Syringa Plus in 
West Newbury, Massachusetts. = 





The Penguin’ Platform Ladder vs. The Antarctic Gentoo Penguin. 
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The Werner Penguin” Platform § 
Ladder. It's stable, sturdy — 
andthe best helper you 
can have for cleaning, 
painting, reaching, and other 
household chores. Available in 
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two- or three-step models at . 
home centers and better hardware A 
stores. Domesticate a Penguin- 

and put it to work in your house. 


Domesticate A Penguin. 
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“Our role is to encourage the lilac 
specialty nurseries,” says Chris Graham, 
manager of horticultural services at the 
Royal Botanical Gardens in Hamilton, 
Ontario, “by providing starter stock and 
information.” Ably equipped to do so, 
the RBG, on 2,800 acres southwest of 
Toronto, grows perhaps the largest col- 
lection of lilacs in North America— 
more than 1,000 plants, 825 different 
kinds. (Highland Park, in Rochester, 
New York, the other contender with 
1,200 shrubs, 500 varieties, is celebrat- 
ing its one hundredth Lilac Festival this 
year.) The RBG is also the international 
registrar of lilacs, which means that if 
you want to introduce a new cultivar to 
the world of horticulture, you need its 
official nod. The annual convention of 
the International Lilac Society takes 
place every May during the RBG’s Lilac 
Festival week. 

Dixieland and marching bands 
parade the grounds of the RBG through- 
out the celebration. When the weather 
is beautiful, 4,000 people a day explore 
the lilac dell where virtually all of the 
collection grows. On their way to the 
natural amphitheater, awash with shrubs 
blooming in pinks, blues, purples, and 
whites, visitors follow a serpentine path 
along which the history of the lilac 
unfolds. With written explanations 
mounted near each plant, the shrubs 
themselves illustrate the different 
species (all wild varieties originated in 
Eastern Europe and Asia); the intro- 
duced hybrids of the early breeders like 
Leonid Kolesnikov and Victor Lemoine; 
the international color coding system; 
and a sampling of the most fragrant. 

Among the outstanding lilacs 
that Graham would show us at the 
RBG are ‘Krasavitsa Moskvy,’ a double 
(eight petals per tiny flower as com 
pared to a single’s four) with opal bud 
opening in a staggered progression to 
pure white; ‘Nadezhda,’ a double bluish 
pink that grows easily from cuttings; 
‘Esther Staley,’ a fragrant single pink} 
that blooms early. | 

Graham points out that enormous| 
contributions to the breeding of lilacs} 


are made by hobbyists, amateurs wh«¢ 


ns se ee 


devote their lives to studying and 
recording the plants’ growth habits and 
to hybridizing new cultivars. “I call them 
the mono-generic zealots,” he says with 
great respect, referring to a few dedi- 
cated members of the International 
Lilac Society. 

Reva Ballreich, past president of 
the society, is one. She grows and breeds 
for pleasure—500 lilacs on fourteen 
acres at her mountain home near Palm 
Springs, California. At the end of April 
each year she invites the public to share 
her clouds of blooms. Among her 
favorites are those echoed by other con- 
noisseurs: “Krasavitsa Moskvy,’ ‘Ami 
Schott,’ a double with masses of cobalt 
blue flowers, and ‘Anabel,’ a double with 
pink-and-white blooms. 

While the 73-year-old former con- 
cert pianist scrutinizes the behavior of 
her little lilac introductions, she also 
lectures about them around the country. 
Unveiling the new 32-cent lilac postal 
stamp at Spokane’s 1993 Lilac Spree, 
Ballreich took the opportunity to 
remind the audience that our fragrant 
national darling is not a native. We for- 
get it was first used ornamentally to 
adorn Ottoman palaces. “The earliest 
mention of lilacs in Western literature,” 
she said, “was by a French naturalist 
overwhelmed by their loveliness in 
Constantinople in 1563.” 

When the show is on, usually the 
third week in May, Max and Darlene 
Peterson of Ogallala, Nebraska, also 
open their private collection—more 
than a thousand bushes of 800 different 
varieties growing near their house 
among acres of wheat fields. As another 


»member of the lilac society jokes, 


“There are advantages to being a mid- 
western grower. Max says, ‘Mildew? Tell 
me, what does that look like?” 
Peterson’s favorites? “The one I’m 
standing in front of at the moment,” he 
admits. In fact, the list includes the 


_ well-loved ‘Krasavitsa Moskvy,’ another 


Russian, ‘Znamia Lenina,’ a single 
magenta with huge dark blooms, and 
‘Alice Harding,’ a double white that 
Peterson describes as being covered in 


popcorn ball blossoms. 


In his years of experimentation, 
Peterson has come up with only three 
lilacs he considers worthy of naming. 
The cultivating process takes years and 
demands careful observation, he told 
me. “It’s a drawn-out affair, twelve or fif- 
teen years. The tiny cuttings have to set 
roots then develop leaves. The plant 
might flower in two years or so, but then 
you have to watch its growth patterns. 
By the sixth year it still has to be going 
strong—many tend to fade about 
then—or it isn’t worth encouraging.” 

Peterson is especially proud of his 
latest named lilac, a double-colored 
hybrid, now on file for registration with 
the international lilac registrar. It’s a 
bushy plant completely covered in bloom 
with pink buds that open to a deep 
mauve button (the tiny cushion in the 
middle of the lilac flower). Peterson says, 
“The center petals create a kind of bull’s- 
eye effect that’s totally unique.” Only one 
name came to mind for this exceptional 
flower: He calls it ‘Reva Ballreich.’ m= 


Hatsy Shields writes regularly for House 
Beautiful. 


WHERE THE BLOOMS ARE 
Arnold Arboretum, 125 Arborway, Ja- 
maica Plain, MA 02130; 617-524-1718. 
Lilac Sunday May 17. Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden, 1000 Washington Ave., Brook- 
lyn, NY 11225; 718-622-4433. Highland 
Park, 171 Reservoir Ave., Rochester, 
NY; 716-256-4960. Lilac festival May 
15-25. The Holden Arboretum, see 
below. Mackinac Island; 800-4-LILAcs. 
Lilac festival June 5-14. Morton Arbore- 
tum, Route 53, Lisle, IL 60532; 630-968- 
0074. Meadowlark Hill, Ogallala, Ne- 
braska; 308-284-2524. Lilac festival 
(tentative dates) May 17-24; call ahead 
to Max Peterson. Spokane Lilac Festival, 
Spokane, Washington; 509-326-3339. 
Lilac festival May 7-17. Royal Botanical 
Gardens, Box 399, Hamilton, Ontario, 
Canada L8N 3H8; 905-527-1158, ext. 
237. Lilac festival May 24 and 31. For in- 
formation on joining the International 
Lilac Society: David Gressley, The 
Holden Arboretum, 9500 Sperry Road, 
Kirtland, OH 44094; 440-256-1110. 
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Hitting the right 


notes, clockwise from P TY | AGAIN 
top left: Sujatri 


Reisinger glues on 


hammers Al1oi2 At a Manhattan workshop, old-world pianos are lovingly restored 
Steinway B in the er ne 
Empire style awaits while ideas for futuristic keyboards are sounded out 


restoration. Gabor 
Reisinger forces By SUZANNE CHARLE 
wooden bars between 


ceiling and soundboard At 43 West 64 Street in Manhattan, two brothers there at the turn of the century by the owner, aff | 


to create the right and a team of craftsmen are busy at work, restoring grateful immigrant. 

curve (two views). pianos that were designed for the music rooms of Gabor and Sujatri Reisinger are also immi- 

Key weighting Rothschilds and Los Angeles movie moguls— grants, Hungarians who sought political refuge in 

determines how much se pianos that showed the owner's taste and __ this country fifteen years ago. Stymied by the Eng- 
force is needed to press 1uch as any master’s painting. lish language, the two brothers—one trained as af 
the keys. A Mason & te of the sixth-floor studio has a special geophysicist, the other as an engineering consul- 

Hamlin upright resol the block and across Broadway is | tant—found employment with a piano restorer on 

“needs everythi | Li se enou:) ‘hat, in summer _ the East Side. Five years ago, they opened Klavier-| 
done.” A gilded 3, St tro: outdoor concerts in the plaza haus (German for keyboard house). . 
medallion on an 1882 watt ug *n windows of the sixth-floor Today, their client list reads like the cast of 
Steinway. Restored works| ( ‘top of the building is a fore- PBS “Live from Lincoln Center” extravaganza 
1842 Broadwood. hortened v 1n of the S e of Liberty, put Kurt Masur, music director of the New York > 
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no restored here; Frank Sinatra sent In Ohio, Gabor rescued a Louis XV Pleyel from a room | 


\nidré Previn, the Mark Mor- 


luilliard, The David Letterman Show, all have 


6sendorfer in which a steam pipe had broken. “It was just in pieces,” he 


ris Dance Group, recalls. He put the pieces into boxes and shipped them back 


ent ailing pianos here. Even David Helfgott—the Australian to New York, where he laid everything on the floor. It was | 





pianist on whom the film Shine was based—came to choose a _ like a giant jigsaw puzzle (the typical piano has 12,000 parts, 


piano for his interview with Katie Couric. not counting the casing). A team of eight worked on the | 
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The Reisingers and a dozen other craftsmen restore and 


sell forty to fifty pianos a year: Sujatri 
works on the keyboard action and 
Gabor the soundboard and casework. A 
full restoration can take from three to 
six months and costs between $10,000 
and $25,000. Despite the time and cost, 
the work rooms are filled with cus- 
tomers’ pianos awaiting a new life. 

Most dazzling of all is the show- 
room, an oversize jewelbox of pianos 
from the 19th and early 20th centuries, 
when wealthy patrons commissioned ar- 
chitects and interior designers to create 
piano cases specifically for them. Here 
you can see a Steinway, circa 1890, with 
romantic scenes painted by Arthur 
Blackmore, the company’s art director 
who oversaw commissions for New 
York’s elite. A Weber upright, its front 
panel surrounded in gold leaf, is back- 
drop for a painting of Beethoven. 
Nearby, an 1887 Pleyel (made by the 
French piano manufacturer that pub- 
lished Chopin’s music and that held sa- 
lons where the composer played) ex- 
hibits extraordinary marquetry, the 
patterns of leaves created with twelve 
varieties of wood, including mahogany, 
boxwood, satinwood, green poplar, and 
burled walnut. A blond satinwood Bech- 
stein waits seductively in the corner, just 
as its twin did in Ingrid Bergman’s Lon- 
don apartment in Indiscreet. 

“People call from all over the 
world with special requests,” Gabor says. 
“They describe what they want, and 
then I start looking.” 


This detective work is one aspect 
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“The piano hasn’t changed signifi- 
cantly for the past century,” says archi- 
tect John Diebboll. “But the actual 
shape of the piano can be anything, as 
long as the soundboard inside is the 
same.” By way of proof, Diebboll has 
drawn some seventy studies for pianos, 
the most recent of which are on display 
at Klavierhaus. Previous shows have 
included designs for pianos paying trib- 
ute to the jazz great Thelonius Monk 
(above); the Brooklyn Bridge (“Etude 
No. 7,” in which the piano is suspended 
in the air from two massive pillars); and 
Steve Reich, the minimalist composer 
(a very minimal all-white piano). The 
current show includes proposals for 
pianos for Van Morrison, Bill Evans, 
André Watts, and Chick Corea. 

In many of his drawings, Diebboll 
has separated the keyboard from the 


piano, the better to see the artist at 


project for fifteen months. 


The only problem with such a | 
piano, Gabor says, is that it is hard to let | 
it go: “It’s like taking a piece out of your | 
heart. It’s like your baby.” 

But the Reisingers do let these | 
spectacular pianos go, and at spectacu- 
lar prices: The most expensive, a Vien- 
nese-style Erard piano dating to the 
1890s with elegant paintings of putti 
and flowers painted on a background of | 
green with gold powder mixed in, sold 
to a Japanese collector for $250,000. 

Michael J. Valente, an interior 
designer based in New York, frequently 
searches out pianos for his clients at | 
Klavierhaus. Although none of his’ 
clients are professional pianists (in fact 
few of them actually play—they hire | 
pianists to play at their parties), most of 
them want pianos. “I use a piano as a 
focal point in a room,” Valente says. “It 
should be more than a black case—it’s 
furniture, it’s art, it’s like buying an 
antique.” 

In fact, an art-case piano is all 
three, a musical instrument reflecting 
the tastes of the period in which it was 
built. And that is exactly what the 
Reisingers would like to do next: Build 
a piano for the 21st century. According 
to Gabor, there have been no truly 
remarkable modern designs of pianos 
since the Depression, when a seriously 
damaged economy put the art-case 
piano on the list of endangered species. 
The Reisingers have been working with 
John Diebboll, an architect and designer 
who has drawn a number of studies for 
pianos (see box). Most are fanciful; 


eled all over the | States and | work. He also has plans for the interior | some will actually be built. 

Europe searching fo pianos. | of the piano—but that is for the future. But at present, the Reisingers are 
Germany, France, Holla \ustria | Diebboll’s new piano-case designs can | busy working on previous generations’ 
are good hunting grounds , be seen through June 18 at Klavier- pianos: “I’m very happy that people are 
he says with a shrug. “They | haus, 43 W. 64 Street, Sixth Floor, | rediscovering these old styles, the Vic- 
pianos.” But a fine piano can turn u New York; 212-873-3083. Prints of | torian and French, with their elaborate 
almost anywhe nad in The New You the Monk design can be purchased marquetry,” says Gabor. “They are mas- 
Times or a barn rural town in th from Klavierhaus. terpieces—they deserve to be seen and 
United States = — : heard again.” » 
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thoughtful design have been harmonized throughout 
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our line of toilets, seats, lavatories and other products. 
All one piece toilets have a Five Year LiMrreED WARRANTY 
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eee IN THE (FLOOR) PLAN 


can’t remember when | started to look at floor plans, those 
rchitectural drawings that represent the arrangement of 
ooms in a house, but they have been a passion since my teen 
ears. As magazines showing wonderful houses would pass 
hrough our modest home in Michigan, I would spend hours 
reaming about what it would be like to live in them, utiliz- 

g the floor plans to tell me what the photographs couldn’t 
bout the rooms’ size and shape and other details. Later, after 
isiting houses new to me, | would draw their floor plans in 
ne graph-paper notebook after another. 

In one of my early jobs, I was editor of a magazine that pub- 
shed plans people could order and build from. Writing 
escriptions of hundreds of houses a year drove my colleagues 
D distraction, but I loved it. Recently I was leafing through a 
ook of architect-designed houses (each with its plan) that I 
ad given my wife shortly after we were married, and I was 

used by the inscription: “Someday, darling....” And 
| puch we have now built that house, looking at floor plans 
Jontinues to be my favorite way of dreaming. 
So you can imagine my satisfaction as we developed our 
louses for the Next Millennium project, a broad, educated 


ess about homes of the future. We invited ten architectural 


firms from around the United States to draw up designs, and 
in this issue you will find the first installment of our report 
starting on page 52. As models, project descriptions, render- 
ings, and floor plans from some of the best architects in this 
country came into my office, I felt like the client for each 
house. Jane and | never go anywhere without imagining what 
it would be like to live there, and here | was visualizing how 
our furniture, our family, our future would fit into ten unique, 
brilliantly conceived and executed plans. 

Working with me was architecture editor Susan Zevon, 
liaison with the ten participating architectural teams and 
author of our three-part story. Do we have our favorites? Of 
course we do. So will you. No matter where you live, there 
will be a house that should fit your region of the country. No 
matter what your requirements, there will be a house that 
comes close to meeting them. Whatever your dream—an 
office at home, a suite for live-in parents or home-again prog- 
eny—there will be houses designed to make it come true. 

The three projects shown in our special Houses for the 
Next Millennium section in this issue are only the beginning. 
There are seven more to come: part two in July, part three in 


October. Join us as we look into the future. 
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designed by Emily Summers a@ SsTargleree rei) 
Pa aM mer Om ay chs eae ey 
up their sophisticated restyling of the house. A 1920s 
oil portrait by Tamara de Lempicka is propped 
. atop a Jacqués-Emile Adnet lacquer cabinet, c. 1950. 
* Opposite: The library, newly paneled in figured 
-anegre wood, evokes the spirit of Jean-Michel Frank, 
‘to whom the straw marquetry screen is attributed. 
Above the mantel and a Georg Jensen silver 
candelabtum hangs a 1934 gouache by Fernand Léger. 
: ras ree} Chinese rug from Karl Kemp, Ltd: 
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tioned living room has been expanded even further by the new 
dis Lod to link the interior with the planted courtyards that surround it, <= { 
ntu re ind Crafts Savonnerie carpet from Stark determined several color decisions, _ —— 
f the sofa and club chairs by Emily Summers Design. Left of ~— | 


wood coffee and end tables by Christian Liaigre for Holly Hunt and Ecart 





Lu7t et tery 
ye inspired chinineypt exotic 


leather club chair, a Jean-Michel Frank replica, update the French connection. 
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FRANCES 


intimidat- 


ry re i ~ , I iC 
ne ecent trend toward 


intormalit ] such d wide and 


receptive au lience. Yet an ambitiou project just completed 
by Dallas-based interior designer and art consultant Emily 
Summers and architect Bruce Bernbaum for collectors of 


high-style 20th-century furniture, art, and decorative objects 
proves that it is quite possible to create a relaxed and invit- 
ing home even among the most refined treasures. It’s simply a 
matter of balance. 

“The most important thing I’ve learned from Emily,” says 
the mistress of this house in the best suburb of a big Texas city, 
“is that everything doesn’t have to be 
museum quality.” That is not to say 
that there aren’t scores of pieces mer- 
iting that lofty designation through- 
out the spacious, three-story remod- 
eled Colonial the couple shares with 
their three teenage children. Paint- 
ings and sculpture by Léger and Lem- 
picka, furniture by Arbus, Adnet, 
Frank, Ponti, Prou, Royére, and Ruhl- 
mann, and decorative objects by Hoff- 
mann, Jensen, and Lalique make this 
collection a veritable checklist of the 
most distinguished European masters 
in their respective mediums during the 
period between the world wars. But 
mixed liberally among all the big- 
name showstoppers are capacious up- 
holstered club chairs and sofas you can 
sink into, sturdy tables you can set a drink on, and Sec fin- 
ishes and fabrics chosen as much for their durability as their 
subtlety. The predominant feeling is much more y’all come than 
comme il faut. 

And then there is the light. Among all modern styles, 
Art Deco and Moderne are perhaps the most hermetic, typi- 
fied by dark, cocoonish rooms that seem never to have been 
penetrated by the light of day. Though determined to enhance 
their clients’ prize pieces with appropriate backdrops, Sum- 
mers and Bernbaum wanted to avoid the inward-turning ten- 
dency of many authentic Art Deco and Moderne interiors of 
1925 to 1950. Thus they undertook a complete reworking of 
the original fenestration of the house, one of the most costly 
elements of a renovation scheme that left almost no interior 
surface of the uninspired 1960s structure untouched. 

The design collaborators lowered waist-high windowsills 
to floor level, created new square-paned window walls in the 
living room and the adj \t informal family dining area, and 


expanded the original and t claustrophobic front door 


Throughout the house, fi 
woods typic f Moderne furniture. 
painting on linen by Marco del Re, and through 
New blond maj hairs by Philip; 
Gilbert R le in the family 


SEE F 





ze pieces are mixed among contemporary designs that echo the sleek lines and light 
Note (above) the 1940s Jean Royére lamp, Saxbo ceramic vase c. 1950, and c. 1995 
doorway at left, a neoclassical settee by Gio Ponti, c. 1940. Opposite: 
‘urel, with seats in silk from Christopher Norman, sympathetically surround a 1930s 
nformal dining area. A Royere cabinet displays recent photograms by Adam Fuss. 





































PRODUCED BY CAROLYN SOLLIS AND CANDIA FISHER 
into a luminous glass-and-iron portal. The remodeled main 
entry sets the tone of expansive welcome that is repeated | 
throughout the high-ceilinged public rooms. 

Brilliant metalwork was a hallmark of the interwar | 
years, and this house has many fine examples, including 
a dazzling Réné Prou glass-topped bronze table, a rare Josef 
Hoffmann chrome-and-crystal hanging light fixture, and an 
unusual set of silvered-metal andirons and fender in the library 
fireplace. Yet rather than trying to mimic actual period proto- | 
types when new metal elements were called for, Summers and 
Bernbaum chose the more difficult but rewarding path, creat- | 





ing their own in the spirit of the era. 

None of their designs is more | 
impressive than the sinuous wrought- 
iron balustrade that begins on the 
second-floor stair landing and slithers | 
its way down into the entry hall. 
Though local building codes dictated 
certain proportions, the railing, with 
its freely bowed banisters handcrafted 
by artisan Lee Pettigrew, is so graceful | 
in outline and detail that it appears to) 
be in perfect accord with the authen- | 
tic masterworks around it. 

Attentive as Emily Summers. 
has been to achieving a harmonious | 
balance within a Moderne frame of 
reference, this house is no attempt at) 
historic reproduction. Not every piece) 
of furniture is French or even of this) 
century. For example, the doorway 
leading from the entry hall into the living room is flanked by, 
a pair of superb Ming Dynasty black lacquer console tables, 
each bearing a motif of two interlocking circles that antici- 
pates the simple but powerful geometries of Art Deco by three) 
centuries. Next to the entry hall staircase stands a delicate 
fruitwood settee by, of all people, the great Italian designer 
Gio Ponti. Dating from about 1940, this is an uncommon re-) 
minder of his modern neoclassical phase, far less remembered) 
than his postwar works. A Biedermeier glass-fronted cabinet 
and Regency chairs in the dining room and a French Empire} 
chest in the library look similarly at home because they all) 
have one basic principle in common. As Emily Summers puts 

, “It’s the pared-down neoclassicism of all these different 
styles that allows them to work together.” 

Judiciously chosen works of contemporary art complete. 
the impression that for all its backward glances, this is very 
much a place for looking ahead and living in the present. And! 
that is precisely what the original patrons of the perpetually 
alluring Moderne style were seeking for themselves. 
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The owners’ desire to live with exquisite design every hour of the day is revealed in their master bedroom 
(above), with its Samuel Marx end tables, stool by André-Léon Arbus, and shagreen cabinet on stand attributed to 
Jacques-Emile Ruhlmann. Below: Their teenage daughter, who played an active role in the decoration of her 
own bedroom, picked out this c. 1920 carpet by the Swedish weaver Mdrta Mdds-Fjetterstrom. Jack Lenor Larsen 
sofa and Arkitektura chairs are anchored by a John Saladino table. Peter Fasano leaf-patterned linen 


curtains. Opposite: On a 1940s Marx lacquer vanity, vintage Daum crystal vase and new scent bottle by Lalique. 
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ugh to be workin iob in Lyme, Connecticut, but deco- 

Perlini never dreamed it would lead to a complete change in her life. 

uiter the project was fin shed, P rlini’s clients took off for a barge trip in 
France. Would Paula like to use the house for a month? You bet she would. 


a part of Pennsyl- 





Lyme reminded Perlini of her native Bucks County 
vania she adored while growing up but that today shows some symptoms of 
mall pollution. By the time her clients returned home, the designer was so in 
love with Lyme that she rented, then sought to buy, a ravishing house where 
she did not think twice about putting in masses of roses, lupines, and delphini- 
ums. Then the place was abruptly bought out from under her—the worst thing 
you could do to a flower-lover who assumed she was gardening for posterity. Per- 
lini, who had worked in the decorating firm of her brother-in-law Mark Hampton 
before setting up on her own, wryly observes today, “I drew the line at peonies. 
You never plant peonies at a house you don’t own.” 

A second rental down the road saved the day. Apart from some initial 
erumblings from Perlini’s big-hearted life partner Carl Christensen, a former 
Congregational minister, Meadow Brook Farm was even more suited to the cou- 
ple than the place they lost, with better spatial flow, better land. To make sure it 
was a perfect fit, Perlini and Christensen leased the unpretentious Federal-style 
clapboard farmhouse—whose earliest, central part dates to 1768—for two years 
before buying it in 1996. 

As inevitably happens when designers work for themselves, Meadow 
Brook—a full-time house for him, the chief gardener here, a weekend retreat for 
her—is an easy, from-the-gut distillation of its author's style. Color and pattern 
have always been the biggest weapons in Perlini’s arsenal, but here she pushed the 
envelope. Painted the juicy green of a Granny Smith apple, the living room is a 
melting pot of dreamy ikats, game-board checks, plush leopard spots, rich needle- 
work, and floral chintzes. In the Chinese-red library, upholstery covered with 
passion flowers and dogs is blithely stirred in with an antelope-spotted carpet and 
bamboo roll-up blinds with their characteristic tortoiseshell-like markings. 

One can see how in the hands of anyone less professional, the results might 
have been chaotic. Instead, Perlini’s rooms make good decorative sense, informed 
as they are with a catalog of Anglicisms. Animal pictures crowd the walls, iron- 
stone jams the shelves, and dogs nuzzle your feet at the dining table. “We have 
dinner parties where there are ten people at the table and five Labs underneath,” 
says Perlini. “I want people to know there’s nothing | consider precious in this 
house. If something doesn’t contribute to comfort, I say get rid of it.” 

Perlini is so enamored of her life in Lyme she has moved up most of the 
furniture from her Manhattan apartment, which, except for the bedroom, she 
now uses as an office. One of the big draws at Meadow Brook is the opportunity 
to plant peonies. 


Contributing details, clockwise from bottom left: The provenance of the 
Louis XVI-style open armchair is not exactly fabulous (it is a trophy of the sale 


held when a Cincinnati hotel was closing), but you’d never know it under the 


fresh white paint, plush leopard spots, and crisp brass nailheads Perlini used to 
give it a second life. Ina w of the living room, where a Regency ottoman 
is covered in needlepoint ! , the Billy Baldwin slipper chair against the 
windowseat wears the same Jueen Anne-style dining chairs; one of 
Perlini’s tricks is to carry the lor from room to room. The dining room 
is paneled i ipkin pine, a iutive to Lyme; to revive the wood, Perlini 

I } bool table in guest roo? as a gift from Perlini’s 

n. Decorat« « Hampton designed the bookcase 


1. In the ibrar, Nell basks in all the pattern. 
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ONCE MORE WITH FEELING 


The new offices of Parish-Hadley are strikingly modern without 


sacrificing the luxuriousness and comfort the firm is famous for 


By CHRISTOPHER PETKANAS PHOTOGRAPHY BY SCOTT FRANCES 


PRODUCED BY SARAH KALTMAN CANTOR 





“Tt was time to move on.” 


Albert Hadley was standing in the extravagant reception area of the new Parish-Hadley offices in 
Manhattan. The Parish in Parish-Hadley refers of course to Sister Parish, the widely proclaimed “first 
lady of American decorating,” who died in 1994. In their long and mutually nourishing association, she 
was the chintz-loving traditionalist. Hadley, who is often referred to as “the dean of American design,” was 
the proud modernist. 

With his creative other half and sparring partner gone, many feared for the firm’s future, a fear the 
new headquarters loudly allays. “For some who worked at the company with Sis, the move from our old 
place uptown has a lot of emotional significance,” says Hadley. “Not everyone is enthusiastic about the 
changes I’ve made, but I’m not a sentimentalist. It’s never hard for me to pull up.” 

The offices, an in-house project that teamed Hadley with decorator Brian Murphy and architect 
Peter Vaughan, are a striking, easy-to-read blueprint for bringing the venerable company into the next 
century. Without abandoning the respect for luxury, quality, and comfort that has made Parish-Hadley one 
of the most important forces in American design, 5,800 square feet of raw space was transformed into 
powerfully graphic essays in spareness and saturated color. Furniture (every piece counts) is brawny, acces- 
sories ‘are out, and in place of baseboards and cornices are recesses that make the white walls “float.” 
“Obviously we aren’t making an architectural statement,” says Hadley. “We wanted plain, honest back- 
grounds that would allow us to evolve.” 

“Tt’s Albert distilled—everything he knows funneled into one place,” says Mark Sciarrillo, Hadley’s 
close friend and the artist responsible for the glittering paint-on-paper panel behind the reception desk. 
The glitter is the key: Hadley’s best rooms always incorporate elements of glamour and fantasy. “What 
Albert has done looks simple, but to get there required years of refining his thinking,” adds Sciarrillo. 

“Our fresh point of view reflects a definite swing in the pendulum toward the young,” says Hadley. 
“Sis would have put her two cents in—she would not have made it easy—but she would have been sup- 


portive of what we’ve done. For all her traditional values, she was a very modern woman.” 


Michael Theise’s stop sign (opposite) with trompe-lVoeil $1, $5, and $50 bills hangs on a lettuce green-glazed 
wall that separates the public parts of the office from the private. In the more intimate of two conference 
rooms (above left) the painted mahogany console is a Parish-Hadley facsimile of one made for William Odom, 
onetime president of the Parsons School of Design. Above center: The ceiling in Albert Hadley’s office is 
covered in squares of silver spectrum hologram fabric; the painted late-19th-century English cottage chairs 
have raw silk seats and the stool is a facsimile of a Jean-Michel Frank original. Above right: From his desk, 


Brian Murphy sees a Noguchi lamp and, in the hall, one of Hadley’s trademark bulletin board compositions. 
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Sivas ac | doubles as a gallery where Parish-Hadley Puen eea at aera eae te 
work of artist lley select: - Recesses here take the place of baseboards and cornices. 
The lower channel the same black-brown as the ceiling, while the upper 
one is fitted s add glimmer and receive long picture hooks. Floor 

han black-tinted cement include bronze dust for sparkle: 
Behind the desk, Mark Sciarrillo’s paint-and-paper composition uses tinted polyurethane 


glazes with glittering sands and holographié Chips. TY was a gift from Hadley’s 
mentor, Van Day Truex, who brought it back eae Italian design fair in the eee 
oats Ponts the bright notes: carnations (1950s favorites), lacquered linen desk. 
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By MELANIE FLEISCHMANN 


Steeped in the history of old European gardens, Nashville 
landscape architect Ben Page gives his own schemes strong 
classic structures evocative of France and Italy: high walls and 
clipped hedges, symmetrical paths and beds, and exquisitely 
detailed ironwork. But to the formal plans Page has added 
delightfully unceremonious surprises. He admits to working 
hard to keep his gardens from being grand, which explains 
why he planted standard PeeGee hydrangeas in the center of 
four box-bordered beds where you might expect to find 
restrained topiaries or neatly pruned trees. “Most of the year 
the PeeGees are crisp and formal,” the architect says, except 
in August, when they bloom and are “pretty outrageous.” 

Surprises abound in Page’s gardens. He compares them 
to houses with many rooms: Behind each door is something 
new. “What can you do in a garden that reveals itself all at 
once?” he asks. “You go out and come in again. It’s all over in 
a minute.” A landscape that reveals itself slowly, however, sets 
up a sense of enticement, and enticement, Page feels, is fun- 
damental to a garden. 

It was a challenge to prevent his own garden and two 
others he designed for clients in Nashville from giving them- 
selves away in a single glance, as all three are small. His is 
merely 75 by 100 feet. His client’s garden on Chickering Lane 
is 75 by 250 and another on Gerald Place, 100 by 250 feet. 

Each of the three is almost completely surrounded by 
high walls because, as Page points out, nothing is more entic- 
ing than something that is hidden from you. Tempting bits of 
greenery show above his own wall through a screen of rose- 
and honeysuckle-swagged wrought iron. (The ironwork, 
which Page designed, romps with its swirls and loops above 
an ivy-clad stone wall.) After stepping into the garden 
through a heavy wooden door, you enter a small hall where 
you still are not allowed more than a glimpse of the garden. 
But you can hear water pattering in the fountain beyond, and 
you can smell orange blossoms from potted trees in the knot 
garden. Involuntarily, you stop and breathe deeply. 

This little room, which Page calls a decompression 
chamber, serves a function he considers vital—a transition 
from the bustling world outside to the tranquil world within. 
The slow-down devices he uses vary, from the tiny hall in his 
own garden, which is so small that it requires a sharp, imme- 
diate change, to the Chickering Lane garden, where he has 
more space. Here he has set up a little pool of grass encircled 
Ben Page’s own gard 
for st ture.” In went 
Th ntain, in a corner d 


lesigned a tiny kn 


ORE DETAILS 


» was once a wide open space, but five years ago he decided that it was “screaming 

, walls, and over time, small interior compartments. Opposite, clockwise from top left: 
cant from the house, is a destination and a place of rest. For the heart of the garden, 

‘ inspired by potagéres of Europe; beds are outlined in box and red-leafed dwarf 

led x ne pelargoniums and red chard. On the fringe of the knot garden, a meadowlike bed 
laisic rs formality Daisy-capped iron arches mark the path to the fountain. 


SEE READER INFORMATION 
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by walls, plantings, and a pavilion. Like all of Page’s transi- 
tion zones it invites lingering, but by screening the primary 
view it keeps your curiosity alive. 

In all his gardens the landscape architect is the unseen 
tour guide, urging you not only to pause, but to turn, look, 
stroll, turn again. He is careful, however, not to frustrate. He 
gives you a straight path to a distant view, and when he does 
interrupt your progress with a screen or a curve he rewards you 
with something wonderful to look at. Where a path turns and 
narrows in the Chickering Lane garden, for example, there is 
a tiny pool, and into it cascades a dwarf Japanese maple. 

Varied paving patterns often serve as signals in your 
tour. Large stones set in a random design urge you to stop or: 
sit. Elsewhere brick paths sweep along in a running bond or} 
amble in herringbone. In Page’s own garden, the shift from 
flagstone to pea gravel defines the boundary between fountain 
and knot gardens, from a place of repose to a busy one filled 
with herbs, vegetables, and flowers. If, as you walk along, you 
don’t see the change, you will notice it underfoot. 



















Page may put you through a decompression chambe 
going from street to garden, but when you enter the garde 
from the house he puts you through as few changes as possi 
ble. If he works with architects as a house is being built or 
remodeled (he is fortunate to be able to do so often), his goa 
is to provide lots of doors opening into the garden and, flow- 
ing from them, lots of paving: broad loggias (some with fire- 
places), patios, wide inviting stairs and, of course, paths. All 
this hardscaping means that Page’s gardens are lovely to loo 
at throughout the gray days of winter as well as during the 
scorching heat of summer. It also means you can wander ou 
in wet weather without searching for your mud boots. 

Equally critical to year-round appeal is Page’s heavy 
reliance on foliage rather than flowers. Small gardens, he 
points out, cannot sustain large patches of browning-off petals 
So he chooses plants with more than momentary beauty like 
hostas, ivies, box, arborvitae, holly, and Japanese maple. The 
Gerald Place garden is a good example. Blackish greer 
arborvitae add strong vertical elements, a yellow-green hosté 
‘Gold Standard’ contributes highlights, and an orb of bluish 
box anchors the golden-tipped arborvitae next to it. There if 
so much to see. As one observer put it, “You better take you! 
camera, and a pad of paper and a pencil. There’s a whole lo’ 
more going on than just a pretty little garden.” 
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Set into the side of a hill, the C ering Lane garden 
is an elegant display of green geometry. Clockwise from 
above left: Instead of creating a single overpowering vertical 
drop, Ben Page stepped the slope: An ivy-covered retaining 
wall with holly buttresses runs along the foot of a yew 
hedge. Seen from a grass entrance court, exuberant PeeGee 
hydrangeas play off the geometry of box-enclosed squares. 


From a grass oval near the gate, the pool and most of 


the garden remain hidden. The pool was inspired by the long 


reflecting pools of grand European gardens like Versailles. 





Of the three gardens, the Gerald Place design 


is the least formal. Clockwise from left: Stone steps 


lead from the pool to a woodland area known as 

the Secret Garden. Just outside the gate, where roses 
climb the white-painted clapboard wall, a paved 
transition zone connects garage, garden, and house. 
Antique doorknob came from Brazil. The Secret Garden 
is tiny but informal; to keep it interesting, Ben Page 
says, “we made a very concerted effort to use varying plant 


forms, textures, and colors to lead your eye around.” 
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PAINTERLY PATTERN 


huck Fischer usually creates unique scenic murals, but his new 







collection of fabrics and wallpaper is available to everyone 


KIRCHNER PHOTOGRAPHY BY PAUL WHICHELOE 


PRODUCED BY FROUWKJE GILKEY 


A floor-to-ceiling folding 

screen covered in Kalaheo 
Botanica wallpaper conceals a 
Murphy bed; it echoes the sofa 
covered in the same print 
across the room. The narrow- 
backed spoon chair by the 
ee «screen is late 18th-century 
eee | «English. The Ocho Rios 


palm print was used both for 





simple unlined curtains and 


the side chair’s slipcover. 




















For more than a dozen years fefias labored behind the scenes for many of 
New York’s top interior designers, executing Chinoiserie dining room murals 

and fantasy vistas. But now it’s artist Chuck Fischer’s turn in the spotlight. After 

seeing a boudoir he created for the Kips Bay Show House three years ago, Brunschwig & 

Fils invited him to develop a collection of fabrics and wallpaper designs. He drew on-ideas 
gathered in his travels and studies to fashion fabrics based loosely on botanicals, but: with: 
cropical bent: “They're not typical florals, but more exotic, with melons and pineapples,”: 
ischer. Another refreshingly large-scale print features lush palm. fronds, done einer style-ag 
drop of seopeiauke spots glazed with hints of gold. 


»verything worked together so ae he ee ae a creamy oe he distinct OSs He Fis Ree 
and a graphic metal table stand out.. There arenumerous colorways im this group—in. yellows Blues: and greens all, Léquially 
varmonious with their own kind. “My desigris, I hope; are CRALSMRQTARY hopes rooted: inthe ‘Sil Pal piche: 
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-|Grotto Aura H Its stony surfaces awash in dappled, gauzy light, 
= this Caribbean bath wants only tufts of moss to 
| evoke a mysterious abandoned quarry. But mildew rather than moss 

would-be growing here-had designers Antonio Morello and Donato 
Savoie of Studio Morsa noraused ipé wood for the shutters and ceilin 
Heavy and durable, ipéis-a Brazilian native that virtually drinks up excess 
“water. And cement walls; monolithic partitions, and floors shed water 
nicely here as well—especially the floors. Waxed with oily coconut fiber, 
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they have “the satiny sheen of a chicken bone,” according to Morello. 
Favorite “noble” materials, like porcelam and nickel-plated:- brass, plusa~ 
stylistically strong cements and woods, are illumined by Morsa-designee: 
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lighting—small incandescent bulbs thatgate-framed in sandblasted 


stainless-steel and sunk into walls or placed to edge miitrors: | 





cae 
French Bath 











Inspired by the honeyed sunshine and the vintage baths of the south of France, this Belle 








Epoque-style room marries Gallic wit to Yankee know-how. Pierrot and a waggish Harle- 
quin seem to have dressed the bath in diamond-patterned stained terra-cotta floor tiles (interspersed with the odd- 
color tile here and there for a painterly effect), in the tiny checked shades of the wall lights, and in the dainty 
“apron” worn by the vanity skirting the double sinks. Classic nickel-plated towel bars (above) may resemble older 
| | models, but unlike their predecessors neatly fit today’s big towels. Paired medicine cabinets above the double sinks 
| | are modernized versions of early examples, too, while unobtrusive and thoughtfully positioned ceiling fixtures com- 
| | bine with sconces to light the room softly and functionally. Opposite, above left: The brushed-nickel finish of a 
I | hand-formed washbow! glimmers within the sleek polish of its marble surround. Opposite, above right: In a bay 
i it] ellow sit droll footed tub stands against the wavelike motif of the wall tile’s trim. Sheer striped 
i{ es are edged ime festive rickrack as the vanity, and French (of course) doors leading out to the 
im of gathered sheers. Opposite, below right: The exterior of the tiled shower stall is sheathed in 
1 slicing 1 therwise slick ivory surface into textural strips. Across the way, an “as found” 

nicely, adds a raffish note. All fixtures, fittings, and tiles by Waterworks. 
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the house seen on ‘the previous pages makes a very 
deep millennial bow to turn-of-the-century style. 
Plumbing then was straightforward. It looked like 
what it did—form followed function. The repro- 
duction marble-topped sink here, for instance, 
stands solidly on foursquare metal legs, and the 
graceful gooseneck faucet proudly exposes the 
arched pipes where Cold and Hot make warm—a 
mechanism usually hidden beneath the sink. The 
period-style shiny white brick-shaped wall tiles 
(white was usually the only color available) have a 
handsome bevel and meet the chair rail in a flourish 
of molded tile border—an adaptation of an early 
pattern. Bevelled as well, the glass of the “swing” 
mirror above the sink is tightly framed in shiny 





nickel plate, tilting to capture light from an uncur- 
tained window veiled by a crisp linen shade, and to 
accommodate primpers, too. Above and below the 
tile, for pale neutrality, the wall is covered in a retir- 
ing and classic white-and-beige stripe; the floor is 
worked in a small, and historically pure, marble 
mosaic—basically beige—with small green dots. 
The toilet seat is dark and authentically mahogany. 
All fittings, fixtures, and tiles by Waterworks. 


|Airy Artistry South of San Francisco, 


architect Howard Backen 
of Backen & Gillam has designed a private and 
serene bathroom (near and far right) that is bril- 
liantly lit both naturally and artificially. The space is 
a long, narrow corridor given extra loft by its high- 
vaulted ceiling and as much transparency as was 
architecturally possible by an entire wall of doors 
leading to the terrace. Thoroughly panelled in 
vertical-grain Douglas fir, walls and ceiling have a 
light coat of whitewash that softens their grain like 
a wispy blanket of morning fog. Although the sturdy 
yet somehow refined lavatory counter is the same 
Douglas fir, a clear, protective glaze gives it a differ- 


mirrors is set “on module” (that is, in matching pro- 
portion) with the French doors they face, and it 





reflects the cool north light beyond. Slender vertical 
lighting strips divide the mirror panes while provid- 
ing super illumination. The dual porcelain sinks by 
K i Italian gray mar- 
bl nally | i-scribed ribbing 

f the antique 
t (a treat for 


) 1 encased in 
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ent look. Above the counter, an extended bank of 
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glee- 
fully tear out a remod- 
eled 1950s bath (complete with pink ceramic tiles 
and marbleized laminate countertops) are quick to 
replace it with the latest in sunken tubs and marble 
slabs. But the owners of this Long Island house and 
their designer, Ellen Roché, preferred a backward 
glance to the 1920s, when the house was built. And 
while only one of the original bathrooms remained 
intact, it was enough to cue in the rest. So Roché 
knew, for example, to retile the master bath’s walls 
(above) in those accurate milk-white blocks. But 
matching trim pieces weren’t available, and she had 
to substitute cream-color edgings—a practical solu- 
tion, she says, that was also a wonderful surprise. 
Adding pattern on the wall above the tile is an 
Anaglypta 





embossed, of-the-period wallcovering 
—painted white. Paired sinks are copies of old ones, 
impeccably reproduced. The destruction of that 
nasty pink laminate, however, left the room with- 
out counter space, so a vintage metal washstand was 
called into service for oddments and towels. Wood 
venetian blinds, period and practical, shade the win- 
dow, and more lucky finds—the original metal cup- 
and-toothbrush holders and robe hooks—turned up. 


Sent out for a clean coat of nickel-plate, they 





returned, refreshed, to daily use. 
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‘Cole Porter Class With this bathroom at the Cancer Research Showhouse in Manhattan, 





designer Gail Green, in homage to Gotham’s ultra-urbane Cole Porter, created 





| “just one of those things” everybody longs for: a sophisticated spa. Not just anything goes here, but in the sitting 
room of her bath suite, a pair of Le Corbusier chairs (above) covered in terrycloth and black vinyl welting, certainly 
do. So does a Swedish Art Deco rug and the understated flash of the bathroom’s mixed.metallic-tile motif, seen here 
on both the pewter/bronze/stainless steel/copper/brass valance above the silk-curtained windows, and on the base- 
| board. A 1930s-style wall sconce, newly crafted of hammered pewter with a thick carved-glass shade, sheds its 

muted glow on granite stairs leading to the bathing platform, and a charcoal line drawing (sketched directly on the 


paint, then lacquered) is actually a copy of Jean Cocteau’s portrait of Erik Satie. Opposite, above left: More than a 
tew licks of jazz appear in the vanity area, where a highly populated hammered-brass mirror (not an Inferno scene— 
they happy) free-floats above the silvery wood. One could easily imagine Green’s custom-designed modern 





round the freshly showered neck of, say, Cary Grant just back from polo. Opposite below: 
singer types Begin their Beguine on the stair leading to a tub with its own flat wall-mounted 
sling-chair is black and white, as is this designer’s entire tribute. : 
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Set in Stone What do you do with a 


minuscule powder room 








under the stairs? Designer Celeste Cooper’s clients 
were open to anything, and their Tudor Revival— 
style house offered little architectural assistance. 
They looked, therefore, to a middle-distant past— 
to the grottolike rooms encrusted in shells and 
stones that the 18th-century English built after 
their grand tours of Italy. “We did the craziest thing 
we could do,” Cooper laughs. “We made a folly.” 
But even a folly requires a plan. First, on a piece of 
wallboard laid on the floor, she drew a geometric 
design to scale, complete with dado, chair rail, and 
crown molding. Then she drove to the garden cen- 
ter and bought bagsful of grey, taupe, brown, and 
neutral pebbles. The contractor did the actual 
cementing of the pebbles to the wallboard (which 
had been made to fit the wall), grouted it, and 
affixed the finished mosaic to the waiting wall. An 
infinitesimal window, suited to the scale of the 
room, throws interesting shadows across its nubbly 
mosaic surface, while random laid large-scale blue- 
stone floors are grottoesque as well. Finishing 
touches were a cementlike sink pedestal that cups a 
metal bowl, and a small bronze table—the only fur- 


niture that could be squeezed into the room—for 








guest towels and soaps. 
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REFINING THE RUSTIC 


Architect Hugh Newell Jacobsen, 
who has been abstracting the vernacular 
down to its simplest form for 
2a decades, takes on the New England 
: farmhouse with crisp and clean results 


By CHRISTINE PITTEL 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY ROBERT LAUTMAN . . 





r ‘ y >,” 
your age?’ [ said, ‘Why not? 


| an 84-year-old Washington, D.C., resi- 
1] shape for my years. | can dance all night 
| still do 350 sit-ups the next day with my trainer. I already 


vned the land in the Berkshires, right next to my best 
friends. Suddenly I thought, I’ll give myself a AO 
present and build a house where | can escape . 
the summer heat.” | 

So she called her neighbor in | 

Georgetown, architect Hugh 
Newell Jacobsen, who 
had renovated an 
office for her when 
she embarked on her 
third career, as a psy- 
chotherapist. Previously 
Evelyn Nef made marionettes 
with her first husband, pup- 
peteer Bil Baird, then 
traipsed round the 
world with her second 1 
husband, Arctic explorer 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson, 


fae 
Third husband John Nef, an eco- * 
nomic historian and art collector, died 
in 1988, leaving her an 18th-century 


Georgetown house with a dazzling Cha- ss Sa 
gall mosaic in the garden. 3. Laundry 

“T told Hugh I didn’t have as much x ta 
time as most clients, and ten days later he _ 6. Entry 


handed me the plan and a model,” says Nef. 7: Living room 


“] was instantly enchanted. You can’t tell an artist how to 
paint a picture, and | knew I'd be better off if 1 didn’t tell 
Hugh much more than ‘Build me something marvelous!’ ” 
Jacobsen believes that every house deserves a ceremo- 
nious entrance. Here the drumbeat of anticipation starts as a 
guest turns up the driveway and spots a scattering of buildings. 
“At first you’re not sure whether it’s a house or a small vil- 
lage,” says the architect, who tapped into the local New Eng- 
land farmhouse tradition for his 
forms. A century or two ago, the 
typical house and its outbuildings 
were linked together against ice 
and snow. In this latter-day exam- 
ple, Jacobsen conceives each room 
as a separate pavilion, asymmetri- 
cally aligned into a “Swiss-army- 
knife plan,” as he puts it, that does 
not overwhelm the landscape. 


Chen he strips away extraneous 

























































detail like overhangs, shutters, window casings, and corner4 
be yards. | took off all the shadows,” he explains. Jacobsen) 
reduces each shape down to the basic Monopoly set house 
that he has been playing with for years. The familiay 
becomes abstract, and unexpectedly intriguing. 

A stone path from the driveway leadg 
through an allée of pear trees, then swerves to- 

S ward the front door. “Now you’re on the 


aS 
a major axis, although you don’t kno 


-] 
o S 
| 





it until you open the door,” says 
the architect. “You step 
through the gallery inte 







, OF ah 
OL the living room, 
a “4a | 
CEY) QW where the ceilin 
~~ JY soars 28 feet an 


pf you look straight 

f through an 18-by-7-foo 
fv window into the pool.” | 
jf it were not for the plate 
glass, a guest could dive right 
in, because the water comes al] 
pf the way up to the window an 
f then stretches out in back to vanis 
‘in an “infinity lip” with no visibl 
edge. “The pool aims straight down the 
center of an allée 700 yards long, which w 
cut into the woods to reveal the mountai 


8. Pool 

9. Master bath beyond,” says Jacobsen. 

10. Master This master of manipulation loves tc 
bedroom i: : : 

Tiatibrary toy with scale, which is one reason why ¢ 

12. Guest house that appears to be two stories high o 
bedroom 


the outside turns out to be only one story 
high inside. The upper windows are actually perched a) 
clerestory levels, and the space feels enormous since the ceil 
ings are generally 14 feet high. The main rooms rise all the way 
up to their ridge poles, reiterating the Monopoly form inside 
“When | was an art student in the 1920s, I saw the firs) 
exhibitions of modern furniture and thought, this is the way te 
live—clean, clear, and uncluttered,” says Nef. “But somehoy 
that had never been possible before. First | was book-poor an¢ 
living with hand-me-downs, then 
later I was surrounded by beautiful 
antiques.” Now her new house ha’ 
given Nef the rare opportunity té 
start from scratch. In the library 
when she looks up from the auto) 
biography she is writing for Knopf 
she can appreciate the three 
_dimensional pleasures of space 
light, and air—the look she ad) 


mired seventy years ago. 


A wide gallery shown in plan (top) connects the two main wings of the house and runs from the dining room 
to the library (seen at left, above). Opposite, clockwise, from top left: Two planes of glass abut in a favorite Hugh Jacobsen 
ploy, dissolving the corner in the living room. Twin fireplaces face each other, bathed in light from the 18-foot-high 
wind rdering the pool. Jacobsen cleverly inverts the house, creating an interior streetscape with shutters on 
the stainless-steel dining room table burnished in concentric circles. All the paintings in the house are 


‘at imk fy th 


pecially commissioned pieces on either side of the door leading to the living room. 
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color and pre portion of tie 
vy stone bordering the 
lack pool. The nine-paned 
window at the far left, 
located right over the master 


bathroom tub, turns opaque 


at the push of a button. 
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_ mapas far-flung as Asia and the Caribbean, David Chu | 


Visi cing sees Cm the stxle 
“+. ereates built-in eclechelsm m a Nautica home collection 
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First there was Ralph Lau- 
ren, then Calvin Klein, and 
now Nautica’s David Chu. 
He is the latest fashion de- 
signer to transform his line 
into a lifestyle by expanding 
into the home, first with bed 
linens and now with a well- 
priced collection from Lex- 





ington Furniture. Chu, a 
world traveler, mixed and matched elements from the Far 
East, British India, and plantation Caribbean. Nothing is 
a strict reproduction. He pumps up the volume on clas- 
sics like a British Colonial settee or an English club chair 
by enlarging the proportions, mixing the woods, choos- 
ing unexpected upholstery like leather or velveteen, and 
adding muscular texture with roping and bark finishes. 
“These eclectic pieces are designed to offer people 
options,” says Chu. 

In a house designed by Peter Cook, the furnishings 
are paired with accessories of equally bold scale and tex- 
ture, and the solid-color upholstery is enlivened with geo- 
metric rugs and bright patterned pillows. Ticking stripes 
are mitered to form bull’s-eyes; flanges and broad satin 
bands put a gloss on basic fabrics. 





French doors (left) frame the bold silhouettes of rustic urns 
from Rooms & Gardens atop pedestals from James Hepner. 
The roping on the Nautica sofa is echoed in the jagged 
lines of a 1940s coffee table from Amy Perlin. Nautica 
leather club chairs, planter’s chair, bookcase, and round 


pedestal table. Elizabeth Eakins hooked rug. Silkscreen 


above bookcase, David Winter. Pillow fabric: stripe, 
Chelsea Editions; print, Etro; corduroy velvet, Schumacher. 
Top: Nautica’s marble-topped console table and X-back 
chairs show clean-lined carved detail. Libra lamp by 
Sally Sirkin Lewis at J. Robert Scott; Chinese tray from 
Global Table. Above: Nautica’s campaign-style desk has 


a portable look juxtaposed with an overscaled wing chair. 
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On a sunporch (above), Nautica’s 


teak bench and chair offer outdoor durability 
with indoor-worthy styling. Rope-trimmed 
tables by Nautica, wicker and turquoise 
leather chairs from Treillage. Matelassé 
bench cushion fabric, Hinson; blue pillow 
fabric, Waverly. Below: An elegant daybed is 
lavished with pillows. Ticking stripe pillow 
cloth, Agnes Bourne. Cobalt hurricane lamp, 
John Rosselli. Flanged taffeta pillow fabric, 
Decorators Walk. Curtain fabric, Covington. 
Right: Nautica’s canopy bed with its Far 
Eastern accent is balanced by the simplicity 
of Nautica bed linens and antique Marseilles 
spread from Paula Rubenstein. Josef 
Hoffmann nesting tables from Troy. The 
blues get bolder in an antique dhurrie rug 
from Mark Shilen. Bed curtain fabric, Kirk 
Brummel. White ceramic lamps, Jonathan 
Adler; turquoise vase, Gordon Foster. 


Green pashmina throws, Sanders Home. 


Sailor and bulldog prints, Laura Breyer. 
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‘ [pleks tec S| KK Salmon, the ‘nost popular fish in restaurants ac 
celebrated seafood restaurant Oceana, for his favorite cooking techniques for 


By JANE ELLIS PHOTOGRAPHY BY QUENTIN BACON 





P O A Cc ig E D A perfect warm- R Oo A Ss T E D By first pan-roasting, 





weather dish, poached salmon is best at room tem- 


perature. The secret to superior taste is to poach the 
fillets in a delicate court bouillon—in this case 
merely water, salt, and lemon. Cook very slowly in 
barely simmering liquid that has just a bubble or 
two escaping from time to time. Serve the fish on 
tomato slices with crisp salad greens, accompanied 
by a pale green tartar sauce fragrant with dill, pars- 
ley, a hives. Toast points or new potatoes can 


1 1] 
substantial disi 


and then oven-roasting, you can give salmon fillets a 


crisp skin and moist, rich flesh. Brush the skin with 
butter and sauté in a skillet skin-side down. When 
the butter begins to caramelize, transfer the fish to 
a hot oven for five minutes. Israeli couscous mixed 
with al dente vegetables provides a crunchy bed for 
the robust fillets. Drizzle a cucumber-yogurt sauce 
around the plate for a refreshing counterpoint. Best 
straight from the oven, roasted salmon can also be 


made ahead and served at room temperature. 


GRILLED 


can be grilled in an oven broiler, a charcoal or wood 


Although salmon fillets 


fire will add great smoky flavor to the fish. First salt 
and pepper the fillets, then brush with a blend 
of chopped cilantro and olive oil. Once seared, the 
fillets are partnered with roasted corn salsa with 
tomatoes, onions, and basil. A salad of arugula adds 


a pleasing peppery crunch. 


FOLLOW. FORM 


RE DETA 


Cc U R F D Like gravlax, most cured 


EE RE 


erica, is also the cook’s best friend. We asked Rick Moonen, chef of Manhattan’s 


orful and versatile fish. Here’s a winning quartet with accompaniments that sing 





salmon is made with a dry cure of salt, sugar, and 
dill, or with vodka and caraway seeds. Here a wet 
marinade that combines onion juice, salt, sugar, and 
dill sweetens the fish. Cured salmon is a good party 
dish; it is easy and is prepared ahead. Spicy roasted 
black bean cakes and a sauce of chopped cilantro and 
creme fraiche add complimentary textures and tastes. 


A spoonful of onion relish adds a final sweet note. 


ADER INFORMATION 
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COLD POACHED SALMON 
WITH GREEN TARTAR SAUCE 
Recipes from Rick Moonen, executive chef, 
Oceana, New York City 


1 lemon, cut in half 


> 


tablespoons kosher salt 

4 7-ounce salmon fillets, %4 to 1-inch 

at the thickest part, with skin 
intact 

4 thick slices each of red and yellow 

tomatoes 
Salad greens 
Green tartar sauce, recipe follows 

Add 8 cups water, lemon, and salt to a 
stockpot. Place over high heat and bring to a 
rapid boil. Reduce heat to medium and sim- 
mer for 5 minutes. Reduce heat further so 
that bubbles barely move on the surface. 
Add fillets skin-side up. Water should just 
cover the skin. Poach for 6 minutes. Fillets 
will be slightly undercooked. Cook 2 more 
minutes for well-done fillets. Remove fillets 
with a slotted spatula and place on a platter 
skin-side up. Dampen a double thickness of 
paper towel with the cooking liquid and 
cover fillets. Cool. 

Divide red and yellow tomatoes and salad 
greens among 4 dinner plates. Remove paper 
towel and skin from the tops of fillets. Place 
fillets over tomatoes. Add a generous spoon- 
ful of tartar sauce to each plate. Serves 4. 


GREEN TARTAR SAUCE 
Make tartar sauce one day ahead. 
Y2 cup cornichons 
Ys cup capers 
3 medium shallots, peeled and 
roughly chopped 
1% cups mayonnaise 
1 teaspoon Dijon mustard 
3 heaping tablespoons chopped dill 
4 heaping tablespoons chopped 
chives 
4 heaping tablespoons chopped 
parsley 


nN 


teaspoons fresh lemon juice 

1 teaspoon freshly ground black 
pepper 

Y2 cup olive oil 

Place cornichons, capers, and shallots in 


1 food processor fitted with a metal blade. 


Process for 2 seconds. Add mayonnaise, mus- 
tard, dill, chives, parsley, lemon juice, and 
ee a ieeded 

pepper I nti HDLeNnadead { CA 


Good Food 


_ PAN-ROASTED SALMON 
WITH ISRAELI COUSCOUS SALAD 
1 tablespoon olive oil 
Kosher salt 

4 7-ounce salmon fillets, %4 to 1-inch 

at the thickest part, with skin intact 

2 teaspoons melted unsalted butter 

Israeli couscous salad, recipe follows 
Cucumber yogurt sauce, recipe 
follows 

Heat a 10-inch ovenproof skillet over high 
heat until hot, about 2 minutes. Add olive 
oil and rotate pan to completely cover sur- 
face. Heat pan until almost smoking. Lightly 
salt each fillet. Brush skin side with butter. 
Add fillets, skin-side down. Shake pan to be 
sure fillets are not sticking. Cook until skin is 
crisp, about 3 minutes. Transfer pan to a pre- 
heated 450°F oven. Roast fillets to medium, 
about 5 minutes. 

Evenly divide and mound couscous salad 
in the center of 4 warmed plates. Surround 
each salad with cucumber sauce and top with 
a fillet. Serve immediately. Serves 4. 


ISRAELI COUSCOUS SALAD 
Y cup fresh corn kernels (cut from 
the cob or from frozen cobs thawed 
to room temperature) 
’% cup fresh peas 
Ys cup %-inch pieces of haricots verts 
Y% cup Israeli couscous 
6 tablespoons butter 
1 tablespoon diced garlic 
1 tablespoon diced shallot 
Y cup %4-inch-long thin slices of red 
and yellow bell peppers 
2 cup %4-inch-long thin slices of red 
onion 
1 teaspoon fresh thyme leaves 
2 tablespoons fresh chopped chives 
Blanch corn, peas, and haricots verts sep- 
arately in a pot of boiling salted water for 
about | minute each. Drain each vegetable 
and place in separate bowls of ice. Set aside. 
Cook couscous according to package 
directions. Drain and transfer to a bow! of ice. 
Heat butter in a sauté pan over medium 
heat. Add garlic and shallots and cook until 
translucent, stirring occasionally, about 4 
minutes. Add peppers and onions. Cook, 
stirring frequently, until soft, about 4 min- 
utes. Drain corn, peas, and haricots verts. 
Add to pan and stir, about 1 minute. Stir in 
thyme. Cook until vegetables are heated 
through. Drain couscous. Stir in couscous 
und chives. Cover pan and keep warm over 
ww heat until ready to serve. Makes about 


Ips 
ps. 


CUCUMBER YOGURT SAUCE 
1 English cucumber, peeled, center 
cored, and thinly sliced 
2 cups plain yogurt, drained in a 
cheesecloth-lined strainer for 
approximately 4 hours 
Y, cup chopped scallions, white and 
green parts 
Ys cup roughly chopped fresh dill 
Kosher salt and freshly ground 
black pepper 
Place half of the cucumber, yogurt, scal- 
lions, and 4 tablespoons dill in a food proces- 
sor fitted with a metal blade. Process until 
smooth. Transfer sauce to a mixing bowl. 
Fold in remaining cucumber and dill. Add 
salt and pepper to taste. Keeps about 10 days 
refrigerated. Makes about 3 cups. 


GRILLED SALMON WITH 
ROASTED CORN AND TOMATO SALSA 
Wipe grill rack or broiler pan with 
vegetable oil. Preheat grill or broiler until very 
hot before cooking. 

Kosher salt and freshly ground 
white pepper 

4 6-ounce salmon fillets, %4-inch at 

the thickest part, skin removed, 
and boned 

1 tablespoon chopped fresh cilantro 

leaves 

Ys cup olive oil, plus additional for grill 

Roasted corn and tomato salsa, 
recipe follows’ 

Lightly salt and pepper fillets on both 
sides and place in a glass dish. Mix cilantro 
and olive oil in a bowl and brush over fillets. 
Cover dish with plastic wrap. Set aside at 
room temperature for 20 minutes to | hour. 

Brush preheated grill surface lightly with 
olive oil. Place fillets on grill. Cook 2 min- 
utes per side. Fillets will be medium rare. 

Divide salsa among 4 dinner plates. Place 
a fillet on top of each. Serve immediately. 
Serves 4. 


ROASTED CORN AND TOMATO SALSA 
Wipe grill rack or broiler pan with 
vegetable oil. Preheat grill or broiler until very 
hot before cooking. 

5 ears fresh corn, husks peeled down 
to stem, silk removed and husks 

closed tightly around corn 


an 


cups assorted yellow pear and red 
currant tomatoes, cut in half and 
juices reserved 

red onions, peeled and thinly sliced 
¥2 cup fresh basil, julienned 


(Continued on page 160) 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


MAY 


KIPS BAY 

DECORATOR SHOW HOUSE 

New York, NY 

May 5-27, 1998 

The country’s most exciting Show 
House will be celebrating its 
twenty-sixth anniversary. For 

more information, call 718-893-8600. 


CARMEL GARDEN SHOW 
Sponsored by House Beautiful and 
LINCOLN 

Quail Lodge Resort and Golf Club 
Carmel, CA 

May 1-3, 1998 

Three days filled with expert advice 
and gorgeous displays on how to 
extend interior style and elegance to 
the garden. For more information 
and tickets, please call 408-625-6026. 





BREAKFAST AT 

FORTY ONE MADISON 

Spring New York Tabletop Show 

May 4, 1998 

House Beautiful and Forty One 
Madison host an executive roundtable 
on The Luxury Market. Trade only. 
Call 212-903-5010. 


ENTERTAINING WITH GREAT STYLE 
Boston Design Center 

Boston, MA 

May 21,1998 

Join House Beautiful for an afternoon 
filled with fabulous new ideas on stylish 
entertaining. Guests will also have the 
opportunity to test drive a CHRYSLER, 
and receive a complimentary House 
Beautiful design book. To receive an 
invitation, please call 212-903-5010. 


DESIGN CELEBRATION 


Your Connection To Home Furnishings 
High Point, NC 

June 5-6, 1998 

High Point opens its showrooms to 
he public for the first time! Join 


-F : : 
fious autiful and the Carolina 





a . . 
Cha € nerican Society of interior 
Ly series 


ltations and the 


hown 


Good Food 


Continued from page 156 


2 tablespoons lemon thyme 

'Yy cup extra-virgin olive oil 

4 cup champagne or white wine vinegar 

2 tablespoons lemon zest 

Juice of 1 lemon 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper 

Roast corn directly on preheated grill. 
Turn husks until they are a deep brown all 
over, about 6 to 8 minutes. Remove from 
grill. When cool enough to handle, peel 
husks down to stems and snap off. Lay ears 
flat on a cutting board and cut kernels off 
cobs with a sharp knife. Place in a bowl. 
Scrape with the dull side of a knife any 
remaining bits of corn and release the sweet 
milk into the bowl. Add tomatoes, juices, 
onions, basil, thyme, olive oil, vinegar, and 
lemon zest. Mix thoroughly. Add lemon 
juice, salt and pepper to taste. Cover bowl 
with plastic wrap. Set aside at least | hour 
before serving. Salsa should be eaten the day 
it is made. Makes about 8 cups. 


CURED SALMON AND 
SPICY BLACK BEAN CAKES 
Wet marinade, recipe follows 
10 to 12-pound salmon, cut into 2 fillets 
(have fishmonger clean and remove 
head, skin, fat, and pinbone) 
1 cup chopped fresh dill 
Spicy black bean cakes, recipe follows 
Onion relish, recipe follows 
Cilantro cream, recipe follows 
Place one-quarter of marinade in a large 
glass dish. Lay both fillets side-by-side, belly- 
side down in the dish. Pour remaining mari- 
nade over top. Fillets should be just covered 
by marinade. Cover with plastic wrap and 
weigh with a heavy platter that just fits inside 
dish. Refrigerate for 2 days. Shake dish once 
after 24 hours to distribute marinade evenly. 
Remove fillets from dish. Dry with paper 
towels. Evenly cover belly side with dill. 
Wrap each fillet tightly in plastic. Refriger- 
ate overnight. Remove fillets from refrigera- 
tor and discard plastic. Place belly-side up on 
a carving board. With a sharp knife, start at 
the tail end and cut even and thin slices on 
the diagonal. 
Arrange on each dinner plate 3 or 4 slices 
of cured salmon, 3 spicy bean cakes, 3 table- 
spoons onion relish and a generous table- 


spoon of cilantro cream. Serves 12. 


WET MARINADE 
7 red onions, peeled and quartered 
2% cups kosher salt 
12 cups sugar 


| te.spoon freshly ground white pepper 


2 cups chopped fresh dill 

Place onion quarters in a food processor 
fitted with a metal blade. Process until onions 
are liquefied, about | minute. Pass through a 
strainer into a bowl and reserve liquid. Dis- 
card solids. Stir in salt and sugar. Add pep- 
per and dill and blend thoroughly. 


SPICY BLACK BEAN CAKES 
1% pounds black beans, soaked overnight 
1 cup finely diced onions 
2 strips bacon 
1% teaspoons sugar 
3 cloves garlic, peeled 
Salt 
Y% cup chopped scallions 
Y, cup chopped fresh cilantro 

1 tablespoon whole cumin seeds, 

toasted and finely ground 

1 tablespoon chili powder 

Drain black beans. Place beans, % cup 
onions, bacon, sugar, garlic, and salt to taste 
in a large saucepan. Cover with water and 
simmer until beans are soft, about 12 hours. 
Drain. Purée in a food processor. Place in a 
bowl. Stir in remaining onions, scallions, 
cilantro, cumin, and chili powder. 

Using two teaspoons, scoop up a spoonful 
of bean mixture; with the other, smooth 
mixture into an egg shape. Place on a parch- 
ment-lined baking sheet. Repeat process 
with remaining mixture. 

Toast cakes in a preheated 350°F oven 
until crisp on the outside, about 5 minutes. 


Makes about 36 to 40 cakes. 


ONION RELISH 

3 tablespoons olive oil 

5 large white onions, peeled and diced 

4 serrano chili peppers, seeded and 

finely diced 

2 red peppers, seeded and finely diced 

Y2 cup superfine sugar 

¥2 cup champagne or white wine vinegar 

Heat oil in a sauté pan over medium heat. 
Add onions and cook until translucent. Do 
not brown. Add peppers and continue to 
cook for about 5 minutes, stirring constantly. 
Add sugar and vinegar and reduce liquid 
until almost dry. Remove pan from heat. 
Cool. Place in an air-tight container. Refrig- 
erate. Relish will keep 1 week refrigerated. 
Makes about 3 cups. 


CILANTRO CREAM 
1 cup créme fraiche 
Y2 cup chopped cilantro leaves 
Mix créme fraiche and cilantro together. 


| 
Makes about 1% cups. = | 


Give a Gift in Great Taste 
The 


Good Housekeeping 


tepbystep 


Cookbook 


Delicious recipes, techniques, and tips — 
all from America’s most trusted source. 
More than 1,000 superb dishes and 


1,800 gorgeous color photographs! 
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Prices 


& Sources 


EACH ISSUE OF HOUSE BEAUTIFUL HAS A DECORATING FEATURE with a focus on merchandise available in retail 
stores. The items in this month’s feature are numbered in the drawings below. For further information about the companies 
and/or stores that carry items that interest you, call our toll-free number, 800-241-9111; in Ohio, 800-241-7504; both exten- 
sion 220. Or mail in the coupon. This service is available nationwide, seven days a week. Information about merchandise featured 
in this issue is obtainable to July 1, 1998. All prices are approximate suggested retail. 





FURNITURE’S NEW VOYAGER 
Pages 150 to 153 


. Walnut table, Troy —$515 

. Leather chair, Nautica, Lexington Furniture—$1,800 
. Lamp table, Nautica, Lexington Furniture—$400 

. Willow basket, Troy —$145 

. Center table, Nautica, Lexington Furniture—$ 1,000 
. Bookcase, Nautica, Lexington Furniture—$1,000 
Sofa, Nautica, Lexington Furniture—$1,810 

. Tight-back chair, Nautica, Lexington Furniture—$1,100 
. Rug, Elizabeth Eakins—$19,440 

. Side chair, Nautica, Lexington Furniture—$1,450 

. Console, Nautica, Lexington Furniture—$1,800 

. Wing chair, Nautica, Lexinton Furniture—$450 

. Desk, Nautica, Lexington Furniture—$600 


DOAIDAABWNe 


—_ — 
Ww rN ee 


ro: . . . . . . . . 
il out the coupon and circle the numbers that correspond to numbered items in schematic drawings. Information for items in 


the May issue is available to July 1, 1998. Please allow 30 days for processing. This House Beautiful reader service is free. 
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. Mat, Troy—$375 

. Chair, Nautica, Lexington Furniture—$1,240 
. Glass lamp table, Nautica, Lexington Furniture—$500 _ 
. Bench, Nautica, Lexington Furniture—$1,200 
18. 
19. 
20. 
ale 
22: 
DS: 
24. 
Dy 
26. 
2. 
28. 
29. 


End table, Nautica, Lexington Furniture—$750 
Cocktail table, Nautica, Lexington Furniture—$900 
Lounge sofa, Nautica, Lexington Furniture—$2,900 
Armchair, Richard Schultz—$1,725 

Lamp, Barneys—$430 

Chest, Nautica, Lexington Furniture—$750 

Bed, Nautica, Lexington Furniture—$2,400 
Nesting tables, Troy —$1,854/set of 4 

Queen-size sheet set, Nautica Home—$190 
Marseilles blanket, Paula Rubenstein Ltd.—$345 
Queen-size quilt, Nautica Home—$140 

Rug, Mark Shilen Gallery —$12,500 
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Introducing New 
Fancy Feast Roasted entrées. 
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The ultimate cuisine 
for the ultimate sourmel. 


It’s our most succulent chicken or 


turkey, exquisitely éround, then 


OTR CTE 


slow-roasted with its own savory 
juices. A uniquely satislying feast 


for the senses that could only 





a a come from Fancy Feast. 
ROASTED ¥ cemimavesmnnert : 
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New Fancy Feast Roasted entrées. | 


Good taste is easy lo recognize. 
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Reader information 


H voduets and other resources for this-month’s features. 
approximate suggested retail. The following symbols will help 
you identily the type of service provided: (R) Retail store; (T) Trade only. 
Merchandise coded (T) can be ordered through decorators or the decorating 
department of your local home-furnishings store. (COM) Customer’s Own 
Material; (MO) Mail Order; (M) Contact manufacturer or distributor. 
(TEMS NOT MENTIONED ARE FROM OWNER’S COLLECTION. 


COVER For more details, see Reader Information for “Once More With Feeling,” page 120. 
52 HOUSES FOR THE NEXT MILLENNIUM Architects: Booth/Hansen & Associates, 555 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IL 60605; 312-427-0300. James Cutler Architects, 135 Parfite Way 
SW, Bainbridge Island, WA 98110; 206-842-4710. Peter Forbes & Associates Architects, 70 
Long Wharf, Boston, MA 02110; 617-523-5800. . 

76 SHOGUN WEDDING Mielparque Nikko Kirifuri, 1535, Kirifuri-kogen, Nikko-shi, 
Tochigi-ken, 321-1421, Japan; 011-81-288-50-1212; fax: 011-81-288-50-1213. 

78 FRUITS OF HER LOOM Designer: Zée Hope, Unit 7 Cockpit Yard Workshops, Nor- 
thington St., London WCIN 2NP; 011-44-171-813-3034. 

80 TRUE COLORS Color Palettes by Suzanne Butterfield, Clarkson Potter, 1998, $40—Books 
Now; 800-B0oKS-NOW, ext. 1108. Paints and color swatches, from top: #DKC-16, #DKC-7, #DKC- 
12—The Donald Kaufman Color Collection (R); 800-977-9198. 

82 YOUNG TALENT Parsons School of Design, Furniture Dept., 2 W. 13 St., New York 
10011; 212-229-8918. 

92 LEADING MAN Arche stool/nightstand, 15%" sq., 1794" h., $590; Charlotte chair in linen, 
314" h., 1734” w. 20%" d., $895; Poeme bookcase #3142” h., 27%" w. 20/4" d., $2,835; Flavio 
lamp, 34”-54’adjustable, $690—Intérieurs (R), 114 Wooster St., New York 10012; 212-343- 
0800. 

100 PLAY IT AGAIN Klavierhaus, 43 W. 64 St., New York 10023; 212-873-3083. Monk, 
Nocturne No. 6, by John Diebboll, 22” x 36”, $425. Contact Sandy Davis at Klavierhaus. 

106 DOWN-HOME MODERNE Pages 106 to 113: Designer: Emily Summers, Emily Summers 
Design, 4319 Oak Lawn Ave., Dallas, TX 75219; 214-559-3669. Architect: Bruce Bernbaum, 4310 
Westside Dr., Dallas, TX 75209; 214-521-4531. Lighting designer: Barbara Bouyea, Bouyea & Assc. 
Inc. 3811 Turtle Creek Blvd., Dallas, TX 75219; 214-520-6580. Entrance foyer: Stair rail—Emily 
Summers Design, see above. Railing fabrication—Pettigrew’s Custom Iron & Metals; 214-637- 
1494. Carpet on staircase, Belvedere/Balfour, custom—Hokanson (R,T), 5120 Woodway, Hous- 
ton, TX 77056; 713-621-6609. Library: Draperies, Brabant, #03 flax—Randolph & Hein, Inc. 
(T); 415-864-3371. Chinese carpet; bronze and glass table, the Khan Collection—Karl Kemp 
& Associates, Ltd. (R,T), 29 E. 10 St., New York 10003; 212-254-1877. Living room: Tub chair; 
sofa; console table; fireplace—Emily Summers Design, see above. Tub chair fabrication and 
upholstery—Daubitz & Son Upholstery (R,T), 914 Pollard St., Dallas, TX 75208; 214-748-3551. 
Fabric on tub chair, Great Plains, Tiny Rivulets, #1504/01—Holly Hunt, Ltd. (T); 312-661-1900. 
Fabric on sofa, R. Thorp, Carrara, linen velvet, #143952, cream—Decorators Walk (T); 212- 
319-7100. Coffee table—Malmaison Antiques (R), 253 E. 74 St., New York 10021; 212-288- 
7569. Coffee table, Warmara Bench, by Christian Liaigre; end table by Christian Liaigre for 
Holly Hunt—HX VIII (T); 312-644-1844. Rug, Savonnerie—Stark Carpet (T); 212-752-9000. 
Fabric on side chairs and pillows, Metropolitan, #89141-L, rust—Brunschwig & Fils, Inc. (T); 
212-838-7878. Terra-cotta urn—Robert Altman (T); 212-832-3490. Ecart chair, by Jean- 
Michael Frank, special edition—Pucci International Ltd. (R,T), 44 W. 18 St., New York 10011; 
212-633-0452. Informal dining area: Fabric on chairs, Elysee, silk, #A6-601-14, emerald—Christo- 
pher Norman, Inc. (T); 212-644-4100. Artwork, photograms by Adam Fuss—Alan Koppel 
Gallery (R), 875 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IL 60611; 312-640-0730. Bathroom: Mirror and 
frame—24FPS (R,T), 501A Second Ave., Dallas, TX 75226; 214-824-2400. Master bedroom: 
Fabric on French chair and footstool, Nomi, Monaco; fabric on chair back and pillows, Capri, 


#1903—Boyd Levinson (T); 214-698-0226. Rug, VanBesouw, #5401-2—Interior Resources (T); ° 


214-744-5740. Headboard, custom—Emily Summers Design, see above. Fabric on headboard, 
Monkwell, #MF 5261, Union Cloth linen, color 1—Lee Jofa (T); 800-453-3563. Fabric on sofa 
and chair, Napa chenille, #955250, greige—Lee Jofa; see above. Arbus X stool—Patrick Fourtin, 
6 place de Valois, Paris 75001; 011-40-10-17-87. Chairs by Philippe Hurel—Profiles (T); 212- 
689-6903. Fabric on chairs, Napa Chenille, #955250, greige—Lee Jofa, see above. Guest bed- 
room: Round coffee table, Luna, #805, finish #004—Saladino Furniture, Inc. (T); 212-752-2440. 
End table by Eero Saarinen; horseshoe chairs—Arkitektura (R,T), 96 Greene St., New York 
10012; 212-212-334-5570. Fabric on horseshoe chairs, taffeta, #08426, turquoise; welt, #08412— 
Green Bailey & Griffin, Inc.(T); 215-836-4350. Desk chair, by Arne Jacobsen, #3117—ICF 
Unika Vaev USA (M), 10 Maple St., Norwood, NJ 07648; 201-784-0200. Fabric on desk chair, 
Sahco Hesslein, #14704, fresco; fabric on loveseat, Diplomat—Bergamo Fabrics, Inc. (T); 212- 
888-3333. Table lamp by Philippe Hurel—Profiles, see above. Drapery fabric, linen scrim by 
Peter Fasano, #LV5, leaves—George Cameron Nash (T); 214-744-1544. 

114 MEADOW BROOK FARM Pages 114 to 119: Designer: Paula Perlini, Inc.,165 E. 35 St. 
New York 10016; 212-889-6551. Library: Upholstered armchair—Ronald Jonas Interiors (T); 
212-685-5610. Fabric on upholstered armchair, Colefax and Fowler, passion flower—Cowtan & 
Tout (T); 212-647-6900. Fabric on antique chair, #1866-01, Renwick document—Fonthill Ltd. 
(T); 212-755-6700. Bamboo roll-up blinds—Window Architecture Ltd. (T); 800-545-4378. Din- 
ing room: Chandelier, $1,500—Crystal Farm Antler Enterprises (R,T), 18 Antelope Rd., Red- 
stone, CO 81623; 970-963-2350. Living room: Fabric on sofa, ikat print-—Brunschwig & Fils (T); 
212-835 7878. Top fabric on side table, #20096A-003, Montese Diamond—Scalamandré (T); 
212-980-3888. Underskirt fabric on side table, #33277/30, St. Moritz—Clarence House (T); 
212-752-2890. Slipper chair by Billy Baldwin—Guido DeAngelis (T); 212-348-8225. Fabric on 
slipper chair #58987, Bronson Coverlet—Schumacher (T); 800-332-3384. Decorative paint, 
lime-green gla: =, $1,000—Beth Rundquist (T), through Paula Perlini, see above. Fabric on chintz 
pillow, + 61870 01, Hadden Hall—Brunschwig & Fils, see above. Fabric on check pillow, 
#33453/3, Karuge —Clarence House, see above. Bedroom Wallpaper, marquee stripe; fabric on 


hair, gingham; faric on headboard and pillows, Somerton chintz—Laura Ashley (R,T); 800- 

*9-7678. D othroom: Wallpaper, Hover/azure, \WH8, Carolyn Ray Inc.—Pranich & Assoc. (T): 
21. 980- 17 uest b troom: Wallpaper, Garden Vine, \W9007-004—Clarence House, see above. 
Quii.s, $750-$e -I—hwer Wir Atiques 8 2 St., Deep River, CT 06417; 860-526- 
3047.5 bric on hy sdboard « -d bed skirt, Leice ~ =3317%—Clarence House, see above. 
120 O01. °E MO} WITH « ELING Parish-Hadley Associates, 41 E. 57 
St. 16 fl., } York 2; 212-83%.. 7979. Ali fabric n—D.D. Tillett (T); 212-737-7313. 
Trompe l’oeii Stop sige =v Micha: se ( (R), 25 Lyme St., Old Lyme, 
CT 06371; 86¢ 4-880 mference m: Wall colc Benjamin Moore (M); 
for stores: 800-82 23.C side chair =C765 ts (T); 212-753-2355. Fab- 
tic on chair, Wynta yrbar \ * ); 800-64 Ol. Pa Greek key console—Parish-Hadley, 
see above. Gazing globes Raker. Lawn Omaments s. Paper light fixture; 
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Jean-Michel Frank—style bench; silver hologram fabric on ceiling—Parish-Hadley Assoc. see 
above. Starburst mirror; metal desk—Mark Sciarrillo (R), PO Box 1178, Southport, CT 06490; 
203-254-0078. Custom bottom-up Athey shade—Bonnie Keslinger, BK Interiors (R), 20 St. 
Lawrence PI., Jericho, NY 11753; 516-822-7844. Studies by Zhang Wei—Parish-Hadley Assoc. 
see above. Brian Murphy's office: Carnival red doors and walls—Benjamin Moore, see above. 
Noguchi lamp, #UF4L10—MSK Illuminations (T); 212-888-6479. Sitting room: Sofa; mirror; 
zebra rug; floor lamps; white chairs; black chairs—Parish-Hadley Assoc. see above. Platner 
metal and glass dining table, $2,038—Knoll (R); for stores: 800-445-5045. Iron side table— 
Mark Sciarrillo, seexabove. Red zigzag table by Leavitt-Weaver—Randolph & Hein (T); 212- 
826-9898. Entrance gallery: Bridgeport mirror—Parish-Hadley Assoc., see above. Blue paper 
on wall—Mark Sciarrillo, see above. 

126 TREASURE BOXES Pages 126 to 133: Designer: Ben Page Associates, 120 Ave. of the 
Americas So., Nashville, TN 37212; 615-320-0220. Clematis ‘Marcel Moser’. On wall: Rosa 
‘Old Blush’; Honeysuckle, Lonicera, ‘Alabama Crimson’ In terra-cotta pots: Mandarin orange 
Citrus reticulata. Knot garden edging: Boxwood Buxus sempervirens ‘Vadar Valley’; red-leaf bar- 
berry, Berberis thunbergii ‘Bagatelle’. In entry: Arborvitae Thuja occidentalis ‘Pyramidalis’; fringe 
tree Chionanthus virginicus. Chickering Lane Garden. Ivy on wall: Hedera helix ‘Thorndale’; kolly 
buttresses Ilex x meserveae; Japanese yew hedge Taxus cuspidata. In box squares: Hydrangea pan- 
iculata ‘Grandiflora’ (aka PeeGee). Gerald Place garden: Arborvitae Thuja occidentalis ‘Pyrami- 
dalis’, yellow-tipped arborvitae Thuja Orientalis ‘Sudsworth’, Hosta ‘Gold Standard’. For tour of 
Nashville houses and gardens, May 2 and 3, 1998, including Ben Page’s garden: Contaet 
Richland-West End Ave. Neighborhood Association, Attn: Lissa Kelly; 615-383-3389. 

134 PAINTERLY PATTERN Page 134 and 135: Designer: Chuck Fischer Studio, 32 Union 
Square E. #1101, New York 10003; 212-529-4953. Wallpaper and border on wall, Sea Island 
Trellis, Sea Island border; wallpaper on screen, Kaleheo Botanica; fabric on chairs and cur- 
tains, Ocho Rios; fabric on sofa, Kaleheo Botanica, all fabrics and wallpaper designed by Chuck 
Fischer—Brunschwig & Fils (T); 212-838-7878. Sisal, 8x10, $699—ABC Carpet and Home 
(R), 888 Broadway, New York 10003; 212-473-3000. Tray, $110—Calvin Klein (R); for stores: 
800-294-7978. 

136 HOT AND COOL BATHROOMS Pages 136 and 137: Grotto Aura: Designer: Studio 
Morsa, 247 Centre St., New York 10013; 212-226-4324. Speakman shower head; hand shower; 
hot and cold handles—Total Plumbing Supply (R), 1671 Utica Ave., Brooklyn, NY 11234; 800- 
339-7013. Lavatory—Hastings Tile (R,T), 230 Park Ave. So, New York 10003; 212-674-9700. 
Pages 138 and 139: French Bath: Designer: Paul Egee, Waterworks, 29 Park Ave., Danbury, CT 
06810; 800-899-6757. Oval undermount sink, Normandy, $1,185; small medicine cabinet with 
towel bar, $850; oval sconce, nickel, $173; Harlequin floor tile, terra-cotta diamond, $16.10/ sq. 
ft.; wall tiles, clique Monaco, $31.70/sq. ft.; towel bar, Arcadia, $501; freestanding soap dish, 
Etoile, $282; freestanding mirror, $378; lavatory faucet, Etoile, $1,030; Savoy bathtub, 70”, 
$2,255—Waterworks (R,T); see above. Page 140: Elegantly Austere: Wash stand; sink; marble 
slab, $2,644 complete; tilting mirror, crystal range, $812; floor tile, Beaumaniere, $52.80/ sq. 
ft.; archive wall tiles, church v-cap, $24/ea.; Farnell base, $27.48/ea.; lavatory faucet, Etoile, 
$1,030; freestanding soap dish, Etoile, $282—Waterworks, see above. Pages 140 and 141: Airy’ 
Artistry: Architect: Howard Backen; Interior Designer: Lori O’Kane, Backen Gillam Architects, 
1028 Main St., St. Helena, CA 94574; 707-967-1920; 415-289-3860. Countertop, pietro 
sienna—Creative Stoneworks (M); 510-428-2202. Sinks—Kohler (M); 888-361-8000. Tub, vin- 
tage—Kohler (M); 800-4KOHLER. Faucets—Chicago Faucets (M); 847-803-5000. Sisal—Gal- 
leria Floors (T); 415-863-3388. Windows—Pella (M); 800-367-3552. Baskets—Palecek (M); 
800-676-5382. Pages 141: Classic White: Designer:Ellen Roché, 152 Royston Lane, Oyster Bay 
Cove, NY 11771; 516-922-2479. Sinks, Cesame Belle Epoque—Kolson Korenge (T,R), 653 Mid- 
dle Neck Rd., Great Neck, NY 11023; 516-487-1224. Ceramic tiles on walls, 3x6 Subway; trim, 
Original Style, #B9901 &#B9910—Hastings (R,T), 404 Northern Blvd., Great Neck, NY 11021; 
516-482-1840. Wallpaper, Anaglypta and Lincrusta—Cumberland Woodcraft Co. (R,T); 800-. 
367-1884. Light fixtures and wash stand, circa 1920—Urban Archeology (R), 285 Lafayette St., 
NY 10012; 212-431-6969. Bath towels, Bordatoc, $95/ea.; hand towels, $35—Frette (R), 799 
Madison Ave., New York 10021; 212-988-5221. Water glasses, $34—Bergdorf Goodman (R), 754 
Fifth Ave., New York 10019; 212-753-7300. Hand towels, $25/ea.; carafe, $65—Ad Hoc (R), 410 
West Broadway, New York 10012; 212-925-2652. Page 142 and 143: Cole Porter Classic: Designer: 
Gail Green, Green & Co. Inc., 110 E. 59 St., New York 10022; 212-909-0376. Architect: Brian’ 
Blackburn, 149 Fifth Ave., New York 10010; 212-475-6636. Paint, white, 333-03—Benjamin 
Moore (M); 888-236-6667. Bath towels—Léron, Inc. (R), 750 Madison Ave., New York 10021; 
212-249-3188. Cabinets—Jacob Froehlich Cabinet Works (T); 718-893-1300. Fabric on massage 
table, trapunto #20159.1; silver trim, ST11012-1—Scalamandré (T); 212-980-3888. Side table, 
Attila #9, nickel—Mirak (T); 212-759-7656. Le Corbusier stools, #009.01, $310—Cassina (R,T), 
155 E. 56 St., New York 10022; 800-770-3568. Swedish pile rug, #3178, 8’1’x5’11”, $9,800—EJ. | 
Hakimian Inc. (R,T), 136 E. 57 St., New York 10022; 212-371-6900. Television, 42” Plasmavision 
by Fujitsu, PDS-4201, $11,000—Audio Command Systems, Inc. (R,T), 46 Merrick Rd., Rockville’ 
Centre, NY 11570; 516-766-5055. Le Corbusier sling chair, +001.10, $1,133; Le Corbusier arm- 
chairs, +002.10, $2,404—-Cassina, see above. Draperies, Nanking, #98239-1—Scalamandré, see 
above. Light fixtures—Studio Bronze (T); 610-682-0955. Photograph, by Frederic Ohringer—_ 
Robert Klein Gallery (R), 38 Newbury St., Boston, MA 02116; 617-267-7997. Teacup—Bernar- 
daud (M); 800-884-7775. Toilet-—Toto USA (M); 800-350-8686. Page 143: Set in Stone: Designer: 
Celeste Cooper, 325 E. 57 St., New York 10022; 212-826-5667. Repertoire, 114 Boylston St. 
Boston, MA 02116; 617-426-3865. Flooring—Shep Brown Assoc. (R,T); 781-935-8080. Sink— | 
Hastings Bath and Tile (M); 212-674-9700. Round bowls, Christine Perrochon, $45-$125; hand | 
towels, Archipelago, $35/ea—Repertoire (R,T), see above. 
144 REFINING THE RUSTIC Pages 144 to 149: Architect: Hugh Newell Jacobsen, FAIA 
2529 P St., NW, Washington, DC 20007 202-337-5200. Project architect: Paul Roddick, see” 
address above. Landscape architect: Hugh Newell Jacobsen, see above. Contractor: Lou Boxer, 
PO Box 505, W. Stockbridge, MA 01266; 413-232-7116. House size: 4,042 sq. ft. Lot size: 
400 acres. Exterior materials: 1x4 vertical tongue and groove cedar. Roof, factory coated seam 
aluminum—Berridge (M); 800-231-8127. Windows, custom by architect; fabricated by River- 
side Cabinets (M); 904-653-8982. Doors, custom by contractor. Floors, Susquehanna blue- 
stone—Adam Ross Cut Stone (M); 518-463-6674. Lighting—Edison Price (R), 409 E. 60 
St., New York 10022; 212-838-5212. Hardware, custom—Baldwin (M); 800-566-1986. Fire- 
places, custom by architect, built by contractor, see above. Most paintings—Elaine Kurtz 
Studio, 17 E. 16 St., New York 10003; 212-727-7180. Living room: Sofas, HNJ Linear furni- 
ture—through Mike Reid Weeks (M); 410-268-8388. Linear refectory table—HNJ, see 
above. Dining room: Dining table, custom by architect. Stainless-steel dining table top— 
Shannon + Jeal (M); 415-641-9444. Chairs, Mies van der Rohe design, Brno—Knoll Studio 
(R); 800-445-5045. Bedroom: Bed, furniture, and bedding—HNJ, through Mike Reid Weeks, 
see above. Poolside: Chaise longue chairs—through Mike Reid Weeks, see above. 


150 FURNITURE’S NEW VOYAGER Pages 150 to 153: (Continued on page 171) 



















AT Your service 


An Index of Information Offered by Our Advertisers 


\UTOMOTIVE 

. AUDI A4 AVANT Think serious sports sedan. With 
fanny pack. The Audi A4 Avant. For more infor- 
iation, circle #1. Free. 

. BUICK PARK AVENUE Welcome to Park Avenue 
y Buick—the power of understatement. For more 
iformation, and to receive your free catalog, circle 
2. 

, CHEVROLET MONTE CARLO For more informa- 
on regarding the “Sophisticated Performance” of 
lonte Carlo, circle #3. Free. 

,LINCOLN NAVIGATOR The most luxurious way 
» travel...anywhere. For information circle #4. Free. 
,MERCURY BRAND Do you sit back and watch 
ngs happen? Or make things happen? If you’re the 
lventurous type, check out the complete line of 
novative Mercury vehicles. For a free brochure, cir- 
e #5. 


IOME FURNISHINGS 

ALEXANDER JULIAN HOME COLOURS Brochure 
ves you a look inside the world of Alexander 
Jian’s traditional-with-a-twist furniture line by 
niversal Furniture. Circle #6. Free. 

BAKER FURNITURE Baker’s Upholstery Collec- 
ie features a rich array of traditional and contem- 
yrary frame styles in historic reproductions, original 
ssigns by internationally recognized designers, and 
assic Baker designs. Unique fabrics, decorative treat- 
ents, finish options and premium cushion choices 
hance the pieces that will last a lifetime. Circle #7. 


BERNHARDT Presenting the Embassy Row Col- 

tion for bedroom, dining room and living room. 
ircle #8 for a catalog. $12. 

CARPET & RUG INSTITUTE “Carpet. It Just Feels 

tter..."SM warm, cozy, comfortable carpet. We're 

ering consumers an informative, free brochure 
taining product information on carpet and rugs. 
or a free copy of this insightful brochure, circle #9. 
ee. 

. COLUMBIA FLOORING Laminate flooring from 

lumbia™ . Flooring gives you the natural look of 

od, granite and marble in popular designer colors. 
clusive 9 1/2” wide panels create more realistic 
signs, install faster, and require less maintenance. 
)r warranty information and a free full-color 

ochure, circle #10. 

- DREXEL HERITAGE FURNISHINGS, INC.  Excit- 

g styles and unique finishes are part of the legacy of 
vality and craftsmanship which has been uncom- 
omising since 1903.To make yourself at home with 
wonderful assortment of wood and upholstered fur- 
ture, circle #11 for a free brochure. 
2. H.A. FRAMBURG One of the finest traditions in 
shting. Styles including Gothic, Empire, Art Nou- 
au, Soft Contemporary, Georgian, Victorian and 
“t Deco. Circle #12 for a catalog. $15. 

- IMPERIAL WALLPAPER Imperial makes it easy 
r you to turn your house into a warm, comfortable 
d stylish home. For more information, and the 
rest Imperial Wallpaper retailer, circle #13. Free. 
}.KARASTAN Fashion is fleeting, unless it’s Karas- 
a. Our rugs and carpets lend distinctive presence 
any decor. Send for a full-color brochure. Circle 
14. $3. 

5. LA BARGE MAGELLAN COLLECTION Discover 
ecialty furnishings inspired by designs from around 
© world. Iron beds, chef’s tables, armoires, chests 

d servers are just a few of the treasures you'll find 
‘this full-color catalog. Circle #15. $5. 

LANE ACTION Lane Reclining Furniture and 
2ep Sofas—You’ll have “The Most Comfortable 
at In The House™” in this 16 page full-color 


brochure. Circle #16. Free. 

17.LA-Z-BOY For our free home furnishings kit 
including product information and a decorating 
guide complete with planning grid and furniture 
templates, circle #17. Free. 

18. LEXINGTON FURNITURE INDUSTRIES Quality 
construction, great styles, lifetime investments... the 
collections from Lexington Furniture offer an amaz- 
ing array of options. Lexington makes many of the 
most popular home furnishings available today. Circle 
#18 for a free brochure. 

19. McGUIRE FURNITURE McGuire Furniture Port- 
folio—100 page book with 145 color photographs 
featuring our classic collection of premier rattan fur- 
niture designs. Also shown are designs from the 
McGuire Special Collections, including bamboo 
tables and solid teak. Circle #19. $15. 

20. THE NEW YORK DESIGN CENTER Taste, ele- 
gance and style for interiors. Since 1926. Circle #20 
for more information. Free. 

21. THOMASVILLE FURNITURE Whether you're 
starting out fresh or making improvements, 
Thomasville adds value to any room in your home. 
For a free copy of “Welcome to Thomasville,” our 
catalog of new collections, circle #21. Free. 
22.WEATHERMASTER' Premium indoor/outdoor 
furniture. The exclusive seating system creates a com- 
fort level that no competitor can match. The acrylic 
based finish and the patented “cushion that drains” 
provides a durable and functional product. Circle 
#22 for a catalog. $1. 


KITCHEN & BATH 

23. AMERICAN STANDARD “We Want You To Love 
Your Bathroom” guidebook is overflowing with ideas 
and inspiration. This 30-page brochure offers inter- 
esting facts and considerations for planning your 
bathroom. Circle #23. $2. 

24.DACOR EPICURE APPLIANCES Commercial- 
style cooktops, ranges and ovens offer superior per- 
formance with many features and benefits not found 
on other products, including gas broiling in “Pure 
Convection”™ - self-cleaning electric ovens with 
extra-large capacity. Cooktop features 14” wide 
grates for 40% more cooking surface. Circle #24 for 
free information. 

25. KOHLER BATH & KITCHEN IDEAS A complete 
set of full-color product catalogs covering baths and 
whirlpools, showers and lavatories, toilets, bidets, 
kitchen and entertainment sinks, faucets and acces- 
sories. Please circle #25 for your catalog set. $8. 
26.MARTEX For a comprehensive guide to select- 
ing and caring for your sheets and towels, or for the 
Martex retailer nearest you, please circle #26. Free. 
27.PLAIN & FANCY CUSTOM CABINETRY Our 
inviting full-color catalog takes you through a wide 
range of exciting and beautiful ideas for kitchens, 
baths and furniture for any room in the home. Fea- 
tures a helpful planning guide. Available east of the 
Mississippi only. Circle #27. $10. 

28.TOTO “A Toilet Should Do More Than Flush...” 
See the multi-functional, performance-driven toilets, 
seats and water-saving innovations for today’s bath 
from TOTO, the world’s largest producer of toilets. 
Two full-color brochures. Circle #28. Free. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

29. THE ALMOND BOARD OF CALIFORNIA For great 
recipes and more information about the healthy 
attributes of almonds, circle #29. Free. Almonds Are 
In. 

30. AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS Home 
Delivery: How an AIA architect can help you realize 
your dream home. For tips and ideas circle #30. Free. 
31. FIRELIGHT GLASS Romantic candlelight with- 


house Deautiful 


out the mess of dripping wax. Handblown glass oil 
candles and chimney lamps in a wide array of designs 
from the world’s premier design manufacturer. 
Unique gift selections for every occasion. Made in 
America. To preview our full line, please circle #31 
for a free set of brochures. 

32.THE IAMS COMPANY Eukanuba® with 
OmegaCoat™ provides optimal nutrition for dogs 
through all life stages. With three puppy formulas 
adjusted for different breed sizes and a variety of 
adult dog foods, including new Senior Maintenance 
Formula. Circle #32 to be on Eukanuba’s mailing 
list. Free. 

33. LAKE AUSTIN SPA RESORT In the breath-tak- 
ing Texas Hill Country is the perfect retreat where 
you can relax, enjoy nature and pamper yourself. 
Whether you're interested in shaping up, or just want 
to wind down, this all-inclusive resort is the place for 
you. Circle #33 for more information. Free. 

34. MANNINGTON LAMINATE HISTORIC COLLEC- 
TION™ Mannington captures with astonishing clar- 
ity the look of rare and extinct timbers in the new 
Laminate Historic Collection. Only at full-service 
flooring retailers. Circle #34 for a free catalog. 
35.NEW ZEALAND TOURISM BOARD A 16 day all- 
inclusive first-class vacation, including airfare from 
Los Angeles. Travel April 1-November 30, 1998. Cir- 
cle #35 for free brochures. Sunbeam Tours. 
36.PERSTGRP FLOORING Pergo Original®, the 
revolutionary laminate floor from Sweden, combines 
extraordinary durability and easy maintenance with 
24 beautiful designs. 15-year Limited Triple Warranty 
guarantees that the high-pressure melamine laminate 
surface will not wear, fade or stain. Circle #36 for 
free information. 

37. SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Save big on your next 
painting or wallpapering project. Send for a FREE 
COUPON SAVINGS BOOK for 20%to 50% off 
quality paints, stains, painting supplies, wallcovering, 
tools and associated products! When only the best 
will do. Ask Sherwin -Williams. Circle #37. Free. 
38.WILSONART INTERNATIONAL Countertop 
Ideas—Countless choices in laminate, edging and 
new, affordable SSV™ Solid Surfacing. Mix and 
match for the combinations that will meet your 
design, budget and styling needs. For a catalog circle 
#38. $1.25. 


WINDOWS 

39. HURD MILLWORK COMPANY Enjoy big, beauti- 
ful windows, energy efficiency and year-round com- 
fort. For a free brochure circle #39. 

40.MARVIN WINDOWS & DOORS) “Made To 
Order” shows how made-to-order wood and clad- 
wood windows and doors can enhance your home. 
Helps determine your needs for design, energy effi- 
ciency and maintenance, and allows you to choose 
the products and options to match. For a free catalog, 
circle #40. 

41.PELLA WINDOWS & DOORS “Making Great 
Window Decisions,” a 24-page color guide for those 
who plan to build or remodel a home. Learn how to 
compare and evaluate a window’s beauty, energy effi- 
ciency, options, durability, service and installation. 
Circle #41. Free. 

42. VELUX-AMERICA INC. The Velux Guide to Roof 
Windows & Skylights. Create light-filled spacious 
interiors for your new home or remodeling projects. 
Free color guide provides ways to brighten your home 
with natural light. Please Circle #42. Free. 
43.WEATHER SHIELD MFG., INC. Window and 
Door Ideas — A broad selection of styles and shapes 
for new home construction or remodeling projects. 
Choice of woods, historically accurate True Divided 
Lite and energy efficient glazings. Circle #43 for free 
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Beautifu 


FINEST COFFEES Gevalia Kaffe is 
offering a rare opportunity to enjoy five of 


its deliciously different European coffee 






















he largest blends and a handcrafted mug for only $1, 

collections plus shipping. There is no obligation to buy 

anything more. Limit one per household. 
Call 800-GEVALIA and ask for offer 


number 601021. Quantities are limited. 


Canvas repli 1 oil 
paintings available, 
from well-known 
masterptreces in 
famous Museums to 


secret treasures 1n 


ied a TT 


Cte ae 


private collections. 
a 


New this season is 


this exclusive 


Sats iN 


“Corner Picasso” u 
24” x 30”, $519 
plus $20 shipping. 
To order or for a 
free catalog, call 
800-222-6827, 


Dept. 1123. 
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CREATE SUCCESSFUL ROOMS that 


express your point of view with this collection 


LEATHER 
LOUNGE AND 
OTTOMAN Select from 8 
glove-soft, pure aniline leathers for of exclusive furnishings, rugs, decorator 
accents, and inspiration like this Watchmaker’s 
Clock, a 1910 watch dial oversized to 22-inch 
diameter for your wall ($148, plus $9.50 for 
shipping). To order or for a free catalog, call 


Ballard Designs at 800-367-2775. 


this lounge chair and ottoman, $1,250 
(includes in-home delivery). American made, 
with hardwood frame and eight-way 

hand-tied construction. To order, request 
swatches, or obtain Wellington’s color catalog, 
call 800-262-1049, or write to Wellington’s, 
Box 1849, Blowing Rock, NC 28605. 


SWIM OR 
EXERCISE 
against a smooth 
adjustable 


current. Ideal for 





swimming, water 





aerobics, relaxation 
and fun. The 8 by 


15 foot Endless 


INDOOR AND OUTDOOR 
FURNITURE Fran’s Wicker & Rattan 
Pool is simple Furniture is America’s oldest and largest wicker 
to maintain, and rattan importer. They have the widest 
economical to run, — selection, highest quality, and guaranteed 


and easy to install lowest prices. For a free 64-page color catalog, 





indoors or out. For — write to Fran’s Wicker and Rattan Furniture, 
more information, 295 Route 10, Dept. HB58, Succasunna, NJ 
| 800-732-8660. 07876; or call 800-531-1511, Dept. HB58. 
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PINE FLOORING 
Beautiful, versatile 
heart pine and wide- 
plank southern yellow 
pine bring authentic 
American style to any 
home. A tradition in 


and easy-care pine 
charm and value. For 


a free brochure, call 
Authentic Pine Floors 
















building for over 
250 years, durable 


flooring can add 


at 800-283-6038. 


LARGE WOVEN 
CHECK tailored 


curtains are available in 


aubergine, blue, light 


green, or soft white from 
Country Curtains. The 


100-percent cotton 


curtains are 108” wide per 
pair and come in lengths 
of 36” ($34), 63” or 72” 


($53), and 84” or 90” 
-($65). Add $11 for 


shipping per order. For a 


tree 72-page color 


catalog, write to Country 


Curtains, Dept. 3028, 


Stockbridge, MA 01262; 


or call 800-456-0321. 
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WICKER AND RATTAN Wicker 
Warehouse has beautiful teak, wrought iron, 
and aluminum furniture, as well as wicker and 
rattan, for all rooms of the house. The 128- 
page color catalog features Lane, Lloyd, 
Woodard, Winston, and many more. For your 
copy ($6, credited with order), all Wicker 
Warehouse: 800-989-4253. 
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GRANDE BAROQUE & 
DEBUSSY 


Brand New Sterling Silver 
by Wallace/Towle ioe eee: 


se” GRANDE BAROQUE $145 $1 85 a 
DEBUSSY $145 $183 W 
Over 1500 patterns of active 
& discontinued sterling 
patterns, estate or new - 
at very affordable prices. 


THE 


ILVED\ZUEEN 


730 N. Indian Rocks Rd. 
Belleair Bluffs, FL 33770 
(800)262-3134 
(813)581-6827 
ror tte] FAX: (813)586-0822 | “Sun? 
CATALOG] www.silverqueen.com [STERLING 
Visa, Mastercard, Discover 


FSU NROOM 


) CON a ORIES 


CAC MME UR al 1@m 3 SUNROOM GeOUM .P AC NY | 
| 


ANdOuVE SGNVYS 


World’s 
a 


Discontinued 
& Active China, 
Crystal, Flatware, 


-PRESEASONSPRING SALE! | 
and Collectibles 


Factory Savings Up To 35%* And More. Limited Time Offer! 


¢ 100,000 Patterns 
© 4 Million Pieces 
* Buy & Sell 


Call today aS 
for FREE lists. ~ 


REPLACEMENTS, LTD 


Enclose your patio or deck or expand your home with a full scale sunroom 
addition. In either case a Four Seasons room is fully, insulated with exclusive MC 
glass at prices our competitors charge for single glazing 


Superior Quality...Unexpected Low Price!. 


Call For 1) EA And Showroom Locations 


1 800-368-773, 2 or write 
Four Seasons Sunrooms Dept HBT805 
SUNROOMS - CONSERVATORIES * PATIO ROOMS 5005 Veterans Hwy., Holbrook, NY 11741 
PaTio & DECK ENCLOSURES * SKYLIGHTS 








1089 Knox Road, Greensboro, NC 27420 Dept. HB 


1997 Four Seasons Solar Products Corp... Dealer/Fr ise Territories Availa 


GUARANTEED TO BE .\|) AW =. 
THE Lowest price... \4\) VAYS? 
We've merged with Style W. ee 


& Mary’s Wallpaper, to become the Nation’ § 
largest discounter, bringing you unbeatable buying power! | 
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HunterDoualas 


Outdoor Living.. Indoors” ; | 


HunterDou: slas ‘faLouverDrape i SLR R 


- Open 7 Days 
eA mOVe 


All Major Credit Cards Accepted 
P.O. Box 492 - Budd Lake, NJ - 07828 


1-800-477-8000 ==<:= | 


. 400 GALLERIA #400 
FAX: 1-800-214-3929 SOUTHFIELD, MI 48034 
NOW OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK! | 


Weekdays 7:00 a.m. to 12:00 midnight Sat. & Sun. 8:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m: : | 


DE = stiieny, | 
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Yowler & Shepps 
Stencils 
New ‘98 Designs! 







“Custom Order” 
FACTORY DIRECT 








Select from 
HUNDREDS OF ITEMS 
Use your fabric or our 

fabrics including leather! 


1-800-248-3876 CUSTOM SIZES 


Hunt Galleries, Inc. Available! 
P.O. BOX 2324 HB98, Hickory, NC 28603 


Ale, Lae 


Eng lish Country, Classical, Victorian, Childrens, Garden Motifs, and Mor re! 
Full Color Catalogue: $5.00 ( (Redeemable) 
3529 Main St., Dept. HB, Conestoga, PA 17516 
es 1-800-292-5060 beeen 
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\_reate your 
own private 
world of comfort 





and elegance 





with the new 





Renovator's . 





Supply Catalog. 





Including our 





reproduction 





fixtures, lighting 





& hardware, we 
have more than 
2000 ways to 
dress up your 
home, inside 
and out. So 
relax, take a 
deep breath and 
dive in! 


For a Free 
Catalog! 


1-800-659-0203 
Ask of Dept. 2710 







FREE CATALOG 


PRD Ce yg 


Order with confidence from 
America’s oldest and largest 

f wicker & rattan importer. 

} Highest quality, guaranteed 
1 lowest price, prompt 

7 delivery, largest selection. 
WE SHIP NATIONWIDE 

fe Henry Link, Braxton, and 
others discounted at 


90-55% off 
1a FURNITURE 


295 Route 10, Dept. ae 
Succasunna, NJ 0787 


-800-531-1511 


IN NJ: 1-201-584-2230 
Ask for Dept. HB58 


au: padi Oh W icker i ROME 








CUSTOM MADE 
TABLE PADS 


BEST PRICES 
DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY 






1 fr 
Order with confidence from 


America’s oldest and largest 


+ + | f 
custom table pad manufac 


® 





TABLE PAD CO. 


SINCE 1911 


a ees 
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Nationwide Delivery 
National Name Brands / 300 Styles 

Call For Our 68 Page Color Catalog / Quotes 
Traditional To Contemporary 

GUARANTEED SAVINGS AND SERVICE 


Box 1849, Blowing Rock, NC 28605 (Mon-Sat 9-6 EN 
800-262-1049 www.fineleatherfurniture.com 


' 
| 


iL 


5211D West Market St., Ste. 803 * Greensboro, NC 27409 
Guaranteed Lowest Prices *« Quality Name Brands 
Call toll free with manufacturer and style number. 


Catalog $5 1-800-741-0571 


PT tall em ere is elcos 


Linens for Less! 
“8a: 7 


For the finest in 
Comforters, <A 
Bedspreads, is S 
Sheets, etc 


at the 





LOWEST PRICES. : 
cal Regency Linens 


1-800-292-7215 


shop around, then call us! 
we ship anywhere in the U.S. 
www.regencylinens.com 











FREE 
DELIVERY ALL MAJOR 
BRANDS 
=a 
VISA 
=n 





* Orders Processed Same Day 
* Have Name of Book, Pattern Number/Page No. 

* List Price and Amount of Rolls/Yards SS 

= = 


Tanning Beds 


BUY DIRECT & SAVE 
~ HOME DELIVERY 
Cem ULC Wier) 


1-800-842-1324 


North Carolina's 
| Finest Home Furnishings 
SAVE UP T0 70% 


| On over 350 Top brand name 
furniture and accessories 
manufacturers. All available from 
= 44) our beautiful 450,000 square feet 
% of showrooms. 
Worldwide in-home delivery 
Over 35 years experience 
ALL DEPOSITS PROTECTED 
| BY SURETY BOND! 
For Your Free Brochure Call 


= 1-704-938-9171 
lla Furniture House 


146 West Avenue, Kannapolis, NC 28081 


OUR pn ae 


BS or 


LEVOLOR® HUNTER DOUGLAS 
DEL MAR * GRABER ° BALI ° KIRSCH 
Mab ° WINDSOR ° LOUVER DRAPE 


‘woop BLINDS- VERTICALS 
CELLULAR & ROLLER SHADES 


NRE ee: 
'1-800-547-8982 
pe ra Te) i 8) 


ee ees CRs 


7171 AMADOR PLAZA ROAD. DUBLIN, CA 94568 
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ALL IST an NAME BI 


U2 KOFF 


TAKE AN EXTRA 


WA OFF 


HURRY! Limited Time Offer! Just mention code HB-10 


(ry 


AAT 
——~ | 


* America's Largest Mail 
Order Blind & Wallpaper 
Discounter! 

* Over 4 Million Satisfied 
Customers Coast to Coast! 

* FREE UPS Shipping in 24-72 Hours! ' 





AIC\VJED LINDERS 
NE Ga C JINDERS 
a R 








OLD! PERIOD! 


AYR EIN Pca ee 








EE Blind al % 
EREE Bind (100% = 
CSoar SATISFACTION 
atalog!* 


GUARANTEED! * 


| FACTORY 
SHOWROOM 
OUTLET in Plymouth, MI! 1,000’s of 
Blinds on display and over 3,000 
Wallpaper books too! 


7 = Weekdays 7 am- | am 


Sat & Sun 8 am - 


ay cs Eicards 12 midnight EST 


“Ask for details. ** $2 postage & handling applies to wallpaper 
catalog only. ‘Most orders in the continental U.S.A 


Important Safety Notice 
Lane Cedar Chests 


U.S. Consumer Product Safety Commission 
(CPSC) and The Lane Company Announce 
Recall for In-Home Replacement of Locks on 
Cedar Chests. 
¢ 12 Million cedar chests manufactured 
from 1912 to 1987 latch automatically 
when lid is closed. 
1977-1994, 6 young children became 
entrapped and suffocated in cedar chests 
with an old design lock. 


Was your cedar chest manufactured prior 
to 1987? 


Does your cedar chest latch automatically 
when the lid is closed? 


If you can answer YES to these two 
questions, call Lane toll-free at 1-(888) 
856-8758 to order a free, easy to install, 
replacement lock or to get additional 
information. 


f 


\ > 


Lane Cedar Chests 
manufactured after <= 
1987 are not part 


of this recall. 


I sane 


——_ TF! 





©) 1998 ABWF 





24-hour FAX #1-800-391-2293 
909 N. Sheldon Rd. ¢ Plymouth, MI 48170 
www.abwf.com 


Audertonu ™ 


BEDROOM ORGANIZER 


FITS UNDER 9 UNDERBED 
BOX SPRING ~ DRESSER 
ae LL 
~~ FACTORY 
DIRECT 


REPLACES 
CEDAR 


DRAWER 
LINERS 


up to 16 
"DRAWERS 


’ PUT A ‘DRESSER UNDER ANY BED — 


Increase drawer storage with this 
beautiful, top quality, solid wood, 
dust proof, underbed dresser. Fits 
under any mattress. Shipped UPS 
ORDER 48 PAGE CATALOG 635 


Mee era eee 


> ten Interior 
: Decorating: at home 


® America’s Largest Decorating School 
® America's Most Complete Course 


° i School 
nly School with FREE Membership in 
nationwide Furniture Discount Club 


* FREE CATALOG ¢ 800-451-SHEFF 


@ Name 
® Address 


‘ City/State/Zip 
Sheffield 
School of Interior Design 


211 E. 43 St., Dept. HB58, we Yor es 
@eoeoeeoeeéeee ®@ e 
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¢ Only School with Full Videotape Training @ 
with Full Audiotape Training » 
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WALLPAPER... 
ORDER DIRECT! 





¢ Toll free customer service 
and technical help line 


e No hassle returns 
¢ Hundreds of brands 
e Ships within 48 hours 


© America’s largest wallpaper 
retailer 


psi 








FREE = Color Catalog ae 


Lovers of 
Suirs 


S A the 


You could shop 
for months 

and never find 
the hundreds of 
decorative nautical 
ideas illustrated in 
Preston's new color 
catalog. Its’ pages teem 


vo 







with marine paintings, nautical lamps and 
clocks, ships’ wheels, figureheads, models, 
much more! Send for FREE catalog today. 


PRESTON’S 


100-C Main St. Wharf, Greenport NY 11944 



















Ue ae eet at) 


Savings of 


h- OU I 
Af -00% 
You'll find everyday 
savings of up to 
50% off retail ’ 
| on the most recognized [iy 
| mames in the furniture 
industry. Triad Furniture Re 





Discounters provides 
superb selection, great 
service, and nationwide 
in-home delivery. 


Call today for prices or 
ditional information. 


1-10 0 


To receive our beautiful 
. 52-page color catalog, ia 
my send $12 to: P.O. Box 7505 | ig 
Myrtle Beach, SC 29577 | @ 
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MARKETPLACE 


= 
CHINA - SILVER - CRYSTAL 


THURBER’S STERLING SILVER, China and 
collectibles. Save 25% -60% on current 
patterns. From leading manufacturers. First | 
quality guaranteed. 1-800-848-7237. 


CARPETING - FLOORING 


ACCESS CARPET. All Brands. Hardwood, Vinyl, 
Rugs, & Carpet. 1,000 Colors. Lowest Prices. | 
12’ & 15’ Widths. Free Samples. Call Today! | 
1-800-848-7747 Ext. #84. 


CARPET EXPRESS “America’s Floor Store” | 
offers you true wholesale prices on Carpet, | 
Vinyl, and Hardwood Flooring. Call toll free 
1-800-922-5582. Located: 915 Market St., | 
Dalton GA 30720. 


LEE’S CARPET SHOWCASE Distributor | 
of major mills since 1980 - Free carpet samples | 
- Viny! - Hardwood - Pergo - Oriental Rugs - 
Padding. Visa/MC/Disc/Amex. Dalton, Gal 
1-800-433-8479. 


| QUALITY - SELECTION - SAVINGS. The very | 
best in carpeting, rugs, vinyls, & hardwood 
| flooring at outlet prices. FREE SAMPLES, 
Chamber of Commerce recommended. 
MICHAEL’S CARPET OF DALTON, 800- 
375-9509. 


RUGS - DISCOUNT PRICES! Oriental and 
Traditional Rugs. FREE! Color Catalog. FREE! 
Shipping. Call Now 1-800-209-7161 Ext. 22. 
Dalton GA. Carpet Capital. 


FOR 25 YEARS THE TOP BRANDS OF 
CARPET, Viny!, & Wood at the lowest prices. | 
A. WEST & CO., Dalton,GA 800-247-3707. | 


DALTON WHOLESALE FLOORS. (800)651- 
4543. Free Samples Carpet, Vinyl, Hardwood. | 
Shipped Anywhere. First Quality. All Major 
LInes. Major Credit Cards Welcome. NEVER 
UNDERSOLD. 

LIGHTING 


SAVINGS TO 50% ON LIGHTING. 
800-735-3377 EXT. 195 FOR PRICING OR 
ORDER OUR COMPLETE LIGHTING CATALOG 
($2 REFUNDABLE). SINCE 1926. GOLDEN 
VALLEY LIGHTING, 274 EASTCHESTER 































































DRIVE, HIGH POINT, NC 27262.) 
WWW.GVLIGHT.COM 
FURNITURE 


1-800-488-6493 CRAVEN FURNITURE HAS 
LOWEST PRICING ON BRAND NAMES FOR 
HOME/OFFICE FURNISHINGS. SPECIALIZING 
IN LEATHER, LEXINGTON, FLEXSTEEL PLUS 
MORE. 


50% FURNITURE DISCOUNTS, 500 FINEST 
BRANDS. In-home Delivery since 1933. | 
CHERRY HILL FURNITURE. 1-800-666-0933 
or http://www.cherryhillfurn.com brochures. | 
1- 800-888-0933 quotes. 
BRASS BEDS 
- IRON BEDS 


BRASS AND IRON BED SALE! Buy factory 
direct and save 50% on romantic solid brass 
and iron beds. Once-in-a-lifetime savings! 
Layaway and payment plans. FREE color 
catalog. BRASS BED SHOPPE, 12421HB 
Cedar Road, Cleveland Heights, OH 44106. 
(216)229- 4900. 





For more information on how to place an ad call: 
1-800-324-4589 or write to: Kathleen Gleason, 
Classmark, 512 W. Burlington Ave., La Grange, II 60529 


Swaouwwed 


Architect: Peter Cook, AIA, PO Box 1431, Bridgehampton, NY 11932; 516-283-0077. Living 
room: Voyager sofa, #4900-33 with yellow duck fabric #1242, $1,810; bookcases #567-990, 
$1,000; Commodore’s desk #678-931, $600; Barrett Hall console #678-966me, $1,800; tight- 
back chair #1620-11 with fabric 593-33, $1,100; tight-back leather chair,#9116-08, $1,800: 
tufted-back wing chair #7855-19 in fabric #592-09 with contrast welt #4709-08, finish Sienna, 
$450; side chair #567-882 in fabric #1986, $1,450; center table #567-956, $1,000; lamp table 
#567-942, $400—Nautica Collection, Lexington Furniture (R); for stores 800-LEX-INFO. Navy 
braided trim on side chairs—Tinsel Trading (R), 47 W. 38 St., New York 10018; 212-730-1030. 
Sofa pillows: corduroy velvet pillows, #43094 in yellow—Schumacher (T); 212-415-3900 
Upholsterer—Studio M., (T); 212-532-4540. Etro, #9019-04, Dingle Marrone color—Fonthill 
(1); 212-755-6700. Upholsterer—Monte Coleman (T); 212-463-0085. Pillows on club chairs, 
Ticking stripe, navy #1008/02—Chelsea Editions (T); 212-758-0005. Pillow on wing chair, Dia- 
mond in slate color, #9043 1/19—Hines (T); 212-754-5880. Upholsterer—Cecil King (T); 212- 
996-7227. Table with bowl of oranges, Country Cousin Table by Rose Tarlow, Melrose House, 
$4,470—Holly Hunt (T); 212-755-6555. Oak sculpture tables, $2,900; Flemish bull sculpture, 
$2,250; wine cooler, $295; desk lamps, $750/pr—James Hepner Antique Furniture & Decora- 
tions (R), 130 E. 82, New York 10028; 212-737-4470. Libra lamp by Sally Sirkin Lewis, $2,325— 
}. Robert Scott (T); 212-755-4910. Slip glaze dinner plate, $60; dessert plate, $45; green ribbed 
vase from Provence, 19-c., $150; green cup, $28—Treillage (R), 418 E 75 St., New York 10021; 
212-535-2288. Artichoke print, Hortus Eystettensis by Basil Besler, $6,500, 17th-c.—Laura 
Breyer Works On Paper, Inc. (R): by appt., 212-605-0445. Bronze urn, $450—Gordon Foster 
(R,T), 1322 Third Ave., New York 10021; 212-744-4922. Linen lines basket, + 2661, $230; 
Bisson Brunnel throw in red/orange, $565—Intérieurs (R), 114 Wooster St., New York 10012; 
212-343-0800. Handled urn vase, $550; two Anduze Jarres, $1,600; oval frame, $1,700; can- 
dlesticks, $800/pr.; urn sign, $1,400; Chinese vase, $1,750/pr.; Stewart gourd vase, 575; twisted 
oak lamp, $650; metal globe, $275; cachepot, $650—Rooms & Gardens (R), 290 Lafayette St., 
New York 10012; 212-431-1297. Basket, $145; walnut table, $515—Troy (R), 138 Greene St., 
New York 10013; 212-941-4777. Orange tubben boxes, $18/ea.; blue teacups, $1 1/ea.; cylinder 
teapot $62; napkins, $3.33/ea.; pale blue square plate, $10/ea— Global Table, (R) 107-109 Sul 
livan St., New York 10012; 212-431-5892. Floor lamp, $1,500—Historical Materialism (R), 125 
Crosby St., New York 10012; 212-431-3424. Reindeer andirons, $1,400; ee glass, $425; 
airplane, $125; expansion globe, 1950s, $265—Paula Rubenstein Ltd. (R), 65 Prince St., New 
York 10012; 212-966-8954. Rope chair, $6,800 table and 4 chairs; le mines and metal chair, 
$6,000/ set of 4; limed oak coffee table after J.M. Frank, $6,500—Amy Perlin Antiques (R), 
1020 Lexington Ave., New York 10021; 212-744-4923. Newfoundland rug, made to order, 
$19,440—Flizabeth Eakins Inc. (R,T), 21 E65 St., New York 10021; 212-628-1950. Silkscreen 
print on bookcase by David Winter, $1,000; photogravure of girl on mast by Laszlo Moholy- 
Nagy, $250; photograph of boats on the Nile, $250—Winter Works on Paper (R); by appt.: 212- 
352-9013. Porch: Voyager cocktail table #490082, $900; Voyager end table #4900-80, $750; 
Island Trader bench #6031-22, $1,200; Island Trader chair #6030-11 in white duck fabric 
#1243, $1,240—Nautica Collection, Lexington Furniture, see above. Seat cushion on bench, 
Monique Matelassé in white #HCW43101-W00—Hinson (T); 212-688-5538. Welting on seat 


cushion, diamond in slate color #90431/19—Hines, see above. Upholsterer—Studio M; see 


ae , ghee Flooring 


Call for portfolio 
or sample kit 
800-595-9663 


Color catalogue & video 


1-800-303-3906 





THE FABRIC OUTLET 


Decorator Fabrics 
by 
Famous Makers 
DISCOUNT PRICES 
Call Toll Free 1-800-635-9715 


with fabric name, number and yardage 





Traditional 


All Ist QUALITY - latest patterns 


30 Airport Road ‘ellen 
Airport Executive Plaza 
West Lebanon, NH 03784 










chandeliers 

sconces, many hung with genuine Swarovski 

Strass; as well as our Victorian reproductions of 
hand polished brass and Venetian crystal. 

Catalog: $5.00 ( 

King’s Chandelier Company 

PO Box 667 Dept. 


336-623-6188 — Visa or MC 
Visit our Web site: http://www.chandelier.com 


all-crystal 


Ist class mail). 
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above. Blue patterned pillow, Prescott in Delft color, #663686—Waverly (T); 800-423-5881 
Blue and white pillow, diamond fabric in slate; eggshell 90431/17—Hines, see above. Hurricane 
lamp, $36—Crate & Barrel (R); for stores: 888-249-4155. Column lamps, $2,700; faux bamboo 
chairs, $6,500/set of 6; cachepot with saucer, $40—Treillage, see above. Bamboo mat, $375— 
Troy, see above. Tray in seafoam, $38; yellow napkins $3.33/ea—Global Table, see above 
Wicker thermos, $78—Intérieurs, see above. Bedroom: Canopy bed #567-163c, $2,400; bed 
side chest #567-624, $750; Scatterback lounge sofa #608-33 in fabric 4598-19, $2,900—Nau- 
tica Collection, Lexington Furniture, see above Queen sheet set, State Room collection, $190; 
Lone Star quilt, $140—Nautica Home by David Chu; for stores: 800-782-9568. Pillows: blue and 
white stripe, lan Mankin Ticking IV #IM-04-08—Agnes Bourne (T); 415-626-6883. Lavender 
and navy pillow fabric, Ciaro Taffeta—Decorator’s Walk (T); 212-319-7100. Bed curtains, 
Flanders in white—Kirk Brummet (T); 212-477-8590. Trim on bed curtain, P.0107.1—Rogers 
& Goffigon (T); 212-888-3242. Window curtains, Mendham in white—Covington (T); 212- 
689-2200. Window curtain trim and fringe, chartreuse ribbon on pillow—Tinsel Trading, see 
above. Indian dhurrie rug, 12'3”’ by 16’4’, $12,500—Mark Shilen Gallery (R), 109 Greene 
St., New York 10012; 212-925-3394. Mack trucks bulldog print, $65; vice-commodore, Vanity 
Fair chromolithograph, $145—Laura Breyer Works on Paper, see above. Nature print, $1,500— 
Winter Works on Paper, see above. Green bottle, $350—Amy Perlin Antiques, see above. Mar- 
seille blanket, $345; blue and white check homespun, $385—Paula Rubenstein Ltd., see above 
Set of 4 nesting tables by Josef Hoffman, $1,854; leather and chrome armchair by Richard 
Schultz, $1,725—Troy, see above. Finial, $380; striped vase $65—Rooms & Gardens, see above 
Turquoise vase, $750—Gordon Foster, see above. Small brass clock, $60; candlestick with 
cobalt hurricane, $2,400/pr—John Rosselli International (R,T), 523 E. 73 St., New York 10021; 
212-772-2137. Pashmina throws, $925; grass gauze shawl, $385—Sanders Sanders (R); by appt 
only: 212-966-2236. White lamp by Jonathan Adler, Couture Collection, $430—to order 
through Barneys (R); 212-826-8900 

154 IN THE PINK Pages 153 to 154: Rectangular Teema platter, Arabia Finland, $29.50— 
Hackman Tabletop (M); for stores: 800-448-8252. White hemstitched napkin, $25—Calvin 
Klein Home Collection (R); for stores: 800-294-7978. Oceana (R), 55 E. 54 St., New York 
10022; 212-759-5941 


CORRECTION 
The following Reader Information for “Materials Girl,” in our April issue, was inadver- 
tently omitted: Architect: Marc LaRoche Architect, 1736 Stockton St., San Francisco, 
CA 94133; 415-399-9229. 10877 Seaborn Rd., Bainbridge Island, WA 98110; 206-842- 
2089. Kitchen: Refrigerator, Side by Side, #561—SubZero (M); 800-222-7820. Range, 


Pro series, PRSE3043, 30”—Thermador (M); 800-656-9226. Dishwasher, #+G830SC— 
Miele (M); 800-843-7231. Lighting above sink, Micene 25 pendent—Leucos (T); 908- 
225-0010. Bathroom: Flooring, #135—Raeco (T), 02-9757-2222. Shelving above toilet, 
¥s polished glass—Mobil Cable Systems (T); 800-444-6271. Shower, Chiaro Glass tile— 
Ann Sacks Tile (T); 503-281-7751 





JNDERSOLD! 


WALLPAPER & BLINDS 
40% TO 80% OFF 


WALLPAPER ~— BLINDS 


All first quality. Call with — + Real Wood Blinds 

book name, pattern or + Pleated Shades 

page number. Altered * Vertical Blinds 
attern numbers + Mini Blinds 


identified. Graber Bali HunterDouglas 
Duette Verosol 
Louyendtape 
Kirsch Delmar Levelor 
Joanna & more 


CedarWorks playsets are 
made playfully in Maine 
from northern white cedar 
that’s naturally splinter-free. 
No toxic chemical pressure 
treatments ever needed! 


More than a million satisfied customers! 


800-862-2424 


MOST ORDERS SHIPPED IN 3 DAYS. 


Hours: M-F 8am-9pm SS 9am-6pm EST 
20467 Old Cutler Rd., Miami FL 33189 


DIRECT FROM 
KING’S 
CHANDELIER 
COMPANY 
DESIGNERS 
AND MAKERS 
FOR OVER 60 
YEARS 



















Choose from a collection of unique accent chairs, bar 
chairs and great sofas/loveseats in rich leather. 
Custom order, all at reasonable pricing. 

Call or write today for our complete leather line 
$5 (credit with purchase) including first class postage 


1-800-342-7729 
Mayfield Leather Seating 
340 Oth St. SE Hickory, NC. 28602. Fax 704-324-5127 





and wall 








Eden, NC 27289 
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Homing In 


One of the basic tasks of life is to separate myth from reality. 
Beautiful women are not necessarily insecure about their 
intelligence. Republicans are not, ipso facto, rich. And people 
with immaculate houses don’t always have a lot of maids run- 
ning around to catch the dust before it hits the top of the grand 
piano. They may have an obsessive-compulsive disorder—or 
high standards, which is nothing anybody could accuse my 
family of handing down. 

This is not to imply that everybody rolled around in old 
orange peels or forgot to take out the garbage. But dogs slept 
on sofas, candles dripped on tables, and the housekeepers that 
were sporadically hired to wrench the rooms back into shape 
never lasted very long because my mother always wound up 
convincing them they were too good for us. 

In between housekeepers, my mother cleaned without 
editorial comment. It was simply a job that had to be done, 
although there was something hopeless about trying to keep 
ahead of six children who were wandering around eating toast, 
dropping crayons through the heating grate, and printing their 
buttery fingers all over the plate glass windows. Nor was I, as 
the eldest child, any help. 

While my mother was being dragged around by her own 
vacuum cleaner, | spent most of my free time in my room, 
reading books about noble-minded orphans who were being 
dragged around by life. The only tidying up I did was with my 
right foot. Every morning before I left for school, I kicked all 
the flotsam on my floor beneath the bed—the beginning of 
my “what you don’t see won’t embarrass me” period of house- 
keeping, which is not yet over. 

It seems to me that all human beings are born into one 
of two temperamental categories: neat or messy. My younger 
sister Cynthia and | are two cases in point. Growing up, she 
tried to make order out of chaos by continually cleaning and 
straightening the space around her. I retreated into my head to 
examine my thoughts and feelings. Temperament is destiny. | 
became an essayist, my sister runs her own housecleaning 
company. But no matter who you are there is still cleaning 
up to do. 
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CLEANSING THOUGEES 


THEROUX 


all of which want to relocate. Housekeeping is an exercise in 
trying to keep the larger world from crossing the threshold. (It 
helps if you have no dogs, no cats, no children, and no life.) 
But the real threshold, upon which I balance with varying 
degrees of steadiness, is within myself. 

Some days I am all purpose and commitment to wash 
and alphabetize every spice jar in the cupboard. Other days, I 
drift sightless through my house, sorting through my own 
thoughts while piles of mail and laundry, helpless to sort 
themselves, wait for my attention. There is a manic swing to 
my housekeeping, which means that certain friends are sur- 
prised to see my house so picked up, while others have never 
seen it in disarray. But whereas | used to look upon housework 
as something I was too preoccupied to do, now I seek it out to_ 
ground myself in reality. As I scrub, iron, and tug my house | 
back into temporary perfection, the two parts of myself come 
back together. Mind sinks humbly back into body. As Mur- 
phy Oil Soap fills the air, I am grateful for the tasks. 

Some people are a little too grateful. The naturally neat 
people must fight the temptation to substitute an immaculate 
house for an examined life. Naturally messy people claim 
they want to examine their life next week—after they have 
found a clean enough place in which to do it. And it seems to 
me that as a culture we’ve gone slightly overboard on clean- 
ing. There is too much of it, with too many merchants saying 
we must buy their products to do it right—or, failing that, hire. 
a professional housecleaning service, like the one my sister 
Cynthia owns in Marin County. ) 

“Don’t you think,” I asked her recently, “that maybe you 
and your clients are a little over the edge on how clean things 
have to be?” 

My sister paused to translate the question into Califor- 
nia speak: “Do you mean, are we co-dependent? Definitely! 
I’m the enabler that keeps them in their disease—and gets | 
paid for it.” 

I laughed. “Maybe I’m not sick enough to be that neat.” 

“Never mind,” she said. “You’re a neat person.” My sis- 
ter spends a fair amount of time doing cleaning therapy with 
her clients, reassuring them that a balanced life is far better 
than an immaculate one. Of course, | agree. But achieving 
balance is the work of a lifetime. In the meantime, try this: 
Clean like a poet. Watch the way a dustcloth pulls the shine 
behind it. Be amazed. = 
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The most 


compelling reason yet 


for wanting to be 
in two places 


at the same time. 


Two of them. Only one of you. Pity. So how do you choose? year-round capability. Consider what the two have in c¢ 
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aryslercars.com. Or, if you prefer, stop in 
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Make light of the dark. 


Estée Lauder invents 


Uncircle 


Eye Treatment for Dark Circles 


Once, all you could do was disguise dark circles. 
But now, Uncircle makes them far less visible. 
Within weeks, this technologically advanced 
formula diminishes the appearance of undereye 


circles and even discourages their reappearance. 


And there are other important benefits: it also 
hydrates and gently smooths away fine lines. 
So very soon, you'll see an absolutely luminous, 
revitalized new look. 


Uncircle. The difference is night and day. 
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Bill and Linda had cabin fever. 


Bad. 





Bill said, “| wish spring would get here.’ 


Linda said, “| wish wed get to spring.’ Twelve hours later they were 


in their Ford Taurus, putting all 200 horses out to graze below swaying palms. 


Was it impulse 


or instinct? 


Either way, Taurus 





has proven itself over 100 billion real-world miles with over 3 million drivers. 





It’s a 24-valve force of nature. And every bit as reli Oo 


Near your safety belt and secure children in the rear seat 





‘birds flying south. 
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THE BOLD LOOK 


O'KOHLER. 


y way you look at it, our Avatar™ faucet is an ergonomic dream. (In people speak that means it’s the 
| pull-out spray yo.ue ever likely to use.) We perfectly placed the spray controls to fit neatly in the 
yp pray y 


your nend Gnd toon designed the longer-reaching spray te move just like an extension of your 
ugh saic You Ge the picture. See the Yellow Pages for a KOHLER® Registered Showroom, or 
AKOK. ER, ext. BRO to Order product literature. www.kohlerco.com 
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WON TENTS 


ON THE COVER: Michael Leva, who always goes 

his own way, felt cool grays and lavenders were right 

__ for his north-facing New York living room rather than 
i the warm colors usually recommended for this exposure. 
On the Directoire-style table—“vaguely Gustavian but 
also Venetian” —he placed old goblets and an 18th- 
century confectioner’s stand. See page 76. Photography 


by Michael Mundy. 





69 TO GLADDEN THE EYE 
The editor’s page 


70 EVERY DOG HAS HIS DAY 
Elizabeth Speert’s cozy Boston house is equally | y 
accommodating to people and pets 
By Christine Pittel 

76 IN HIS FASHION An apparel designer’s austere New York flat 
displays his taste for the Directoire style. By Elizabeth H. Hunter 


80 WORLDWIDE WEB In the Arizona desert, a connoisseur of 
regional Americana rediscovers modernism in 


a classic 1960s house. By Martin Filler 





88 NORMAN COMPLEX A dealer in country 
antiques lives and works in a romantic cluster of 
ancient farm buildings in northern France 

By Christopher Petkanas 


94 THE FABRIC OF HER LIFE 
Textile designer Gretchen Bellinger pampers her guests 
at an Adirondack camp even a robber baron would envy 


By Elizabeth Mayhew 


98 SIXTY-YEAR ROMANCE For the past six decades the 
| owner of a rich natural landscape in the Northeast has been 
| enhancing it with love and scholarship. By Page Dickey 


104 STYLISH OPTIONS A new collection from Drexel 


Studio is as versatile as it is easygoing. By Jill Kirchner 


108 LISTENING TO THE BREEZE A gregarious young 
- Texas family relaxes in a lakeside weekend house built 

by Lake/Flato using the natural cooling principles of local 
2 vernacular architecture. By Susan Zevon 


114 BARBECUING HEATS UP Three top-of-the-line 
outdoor gas grills for Americans who are barbecuing more 
than ever. By Kathleen Mahoney 


116 A REAL MIXED GRILL A barbecue master shares 


his recipes and tips. By Jane Ellis 
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MITCHELL GOLD 
Show your style, insist on genuine Mitchell Gold. 
For retail locations near you call 800-789-5401 or contact us online at www.mitchellgold.com 
Leather. Upholstered. Slipcovered. 
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Room Design by Susan Tuttle, Surroundings, East Orleans, MA (508) 240-3300 


Photographed at The Captain’s House Inn, Chatham, MA (800) 315-0728 


FABRIC & WALLCOVERINGS: SANDERSON 201-894-8400 BED LINENS: WESTPOINT STEVENS 800-533-822 


KENSINGTON GARDEN 


THROUGH FINE LINENS AND DEPARTMENT STORES, 


INTERIOR DESIGNERS AND ARCHITECTS 


1 percale sheets & pillowcases with coordinating accessories & window coverings. 
tured under license of Arthur Sanderson & Sons Limited in the United States by 
Pomt Stevens Inc., 1185 Avenue of the Americas New York, NY 10036 
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26 THOUGHTS OF HOME 
Dreaming of the Castle 
By Ann Pringle-Harris 


34 STYLE BEAT 

Updating romantic designs of the past. Outdoor 
benches, chairs, and tables for summer. The freshness 
of stripes 





42 NEWS 

A long-lost sunflower is rediscovered. In Beverly Hills, 
. a shop called Orange caters to the current passion for retro. 
The country’s newest National Park opens in Woodstock, 
Vermont. Ladurée, the ultimate Paris tea shop, gains 








an outpost. A new collection of luxurious bath accessories. 
A London landmark is reborn as a hotel. Exhibitions and 





shows this month 
= 48 SCRAPBOOK 
Short Stories 
By Margaret Kennedy 


52 IN THE GARDEN 

An ambitious, pioneering Denver nursery is a magnet 
for gardeners coping with the climate’s seasonal 
extremes. By Linda Yang 





56 TRAVEL 
Columbus, Indiana, is a walk-through 
encyclopedia of buildings by distinguished 
20th-century architects 

By Suzanne Charlé 





60 PRESERVATION 

Using innovative purchasing methods, 
Preservation North Carolina rescues 
historic buildings. By William Irvine 


62 ABOUT BOOKS 


The garden-history library of landscape designer Bunny Mellon 
gives rise to a series of stunning horticulture reference books 


By Martin Filler 
126 PRICES @ SOURCES 


128 READER INFORMATION 
Where to find it 


136 HOMING IN 
Operating Off My Own Battery. By Phyllis Theroux 
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ANTI-WRINKLE 
CREAM 


Clinically proven 
formula with Retinol 
(the purest form of 
Vitamin A) works deep 
within the skin’s surface 


where wrinkles develop. 


In days, skin is softer, 
smoother. In weeks, the 
appearance of fine 

lines, wrinkles and age A Retinol 


spots diminish. Facial Treatment witl 
Multi-Vitamins 


Your skin looks firmer; 
younger, healthier. 


Contains Pro-Vitamin Bs, 
Vitamin E and special 
moisturizers for softer, 
smoother skin. 
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DREAMING OF THE 


By 


A house you have known all your life, a house your parents 
or grandparents left to you and that you will leave to your 
children: | can imagine how wonderful it must be to have such 
a house. It’s wonderful simply to imagine you have such a 
house—as I did from my earliest childhood. At an age when 
little girls dream of Prince Charming, I was dreaming of the 
castle. Prince Charming was there with me, but my thoughts 
tended to dwell on our living arrangements. 

| probably became house-obsessed during the first 
decade of my life, when my older brother and I moved seven 
times with our parents, from one house to another and from 
one state to another, learning to sleep in different rooms and 


look 


out of different windows onto different streets. It was as if 
T 


| managed to accept, even enjoy, our semi-nomadic existence 
wr myself a dream house in which I would one day 
ver after 
hful fanta ito firm expectation, a 
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ANN PRINGLE-HARRIS 


rooms and yard space for children and dogs, in a sedate 
Chicago suburb where the streets intersected at right angles. 
The house I coveted was in the farther reaches of the North 
Shore, where winding roads and broad, parklike grounds 
announced, in houses barely visible from the road, the pres- 
ence of gardeners and chauffeurs and parlormaids. Its archi- 
tectural theme was the curve. It had a rounded, turretlike 
vestibule, reached via a circular driveway. An easeful expanse 
of lawn and shrubbery, a gently meandering oval, surrounded 
it; you would call it a garden, never a yard. Inside, there were 
beamed ceilings, leaded-glass windows that opened out and in 
instead of up and down, and a stone fireplace over which 
crossed swords might easily have hung. 

This was the house of my mother’s cousin Bea, born 
Beatrice O’Brien, a name to which she added others during 
the years I knew her. 

My mother always took linguistic possession of her hand- 
ful of living relatives. My Aunt Dora, my Uncle Harry, my 
Cousin Bea, she would say, as if she had periodically to re- 
establish her claim on these precious survivors in a family 


plagued by early deaths and incompletely explained disap- > 








| Interactive encyclopedias 
let your kids watch a 
_ video clip on butterflies. 
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hear, but experience full sound. And enjoy a leap in 
way the Pentium” I processor can enhance processing power that lets you get more out of today’s 


the experience of today’s popular software multimedia applications—whether they re educational 


pentium’ |] 


a 
of performance improvements. With today’s optimized Phe Intel Pentium II processor. It'll] make intel 


software, you can see graphics in lifelike 3-D. Not just your software fly. | > n/hon The Computer Inside 


In fact, it’s engineered to deliver an array entertainment or reference 


Intrepid, so where in the world 


did we find more useable space? 
Why, in cyberspace of course. 
Despite the new Intrepid’s slip- 
perier shape, our proprietary 
design and assembly software 
enabled a slight increase in 


cabin space and a considerable 








increase in trunk space. And 
that’s in comparison to an 
automobile acclaimed for its 
spaciousness. By adding a 
folding 60/40 split backseat on 
Intrepid ES, we were able to 
accommodate pass-through 
storage for long items, making 
that useable space more use- 


able. We even found enough 


space to give Intrepid a larger 
glove box. 

Of course more space wasn’t 
all we found in cyberspace. 

The new Intrepid seats provide 
enhanced lateral and lumbar 
support with increased comfort. 
The ergonomically correct 
instrument panel is as sleek as 
the exterior, with integrated 
center console and soft-touch 
surfaces. The horn, of course, is 
right in the center of the steering 
wheel, where it belongs. Even 
our most powerful computers 
couldn't find a better location 


than that. 

















Intrepid |”) The New Dodge 
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For more information, call I1-SO00-4-A-DODGE 
or visit our Web site at www.4adodge.com 





Always use seat belts. Remember a backseat is the safest place for children 


Calender of Events 


Baker Reception featuring 
Louis Oliver Gropp 

Marshall Field’s State Street 

Furniture Department — 8th floor 
Chicago, IL 

May 28, 1998 

5:30 - 7:00 p.m. 

House Beautiful and Marshall Field’s 
cordially invite you to attend a special 
reception. Meet House Beautiful 
editor-in-chief, Louis Oliver Gropp as he 
speaks about the influence of Danish 
modern design and the latest Finn Juhl 
collection by Baker. RSVP to 312.781.4483. 
Space is limited. 


Huntington Botanical Gardens 
Orchid Festival 


Huntington Library 


Pasadena, CA 
May 30 & 31, 1998 


Hundreds of exotic orchids will be on view at 
The Huntington Library, Art Collections, and 
Botanical Gardens. This two-day orchid 
festival, sponsored in part by House Beautiful 
and Aurora, will feature lush floral displays 
presented by six local orchid societies and by 
three of the largest commercial growers on the 
West Coast. For more information, please 

call 626.405.2141. 


Entertaining With Great Style 


Boston Design Center 
May 21, 1998 


Boston, MA 

& 

Washington Design Center 
June 6, 1998 

Washin 





and receive a complimentary copy of a 
House Beautiful design book. To receive 
an invitation, please call 212.903.5010. 


Design Celebration 


Your Connection To Home Furnishings 
June 5 & 6, 1998 

High Point, NC 

High Point opens its showrooms to the public 
for the first time! Join House Beautiful and 
the Carolina Chapter American Society 

of Interior Designers for a two-day series of 
design seminars, consultations and the 
opportunity to visit select showrooms. 

For additional information, please 

call 1.888.611.3108. 


Decorex USA 


The Merchandise Mart 
Chicago, IL 
June 7-10, 1998 


Decorex USA, the largest, most important 
residential interior design exhibition in the 
country will feature imaginative displays 
with products from around the world. 
House Beautiful will be hosting the 
International Welcome Reception celebrating 
the start of this momentous industry event. 
Call 1.800.677.6278 for more information. 
Trade only. 


Camp Jeep™ 


Camp Hale, CO 
August 14-16, 1998 


A Jeep® tradition continues this summer 

as thousands of Jeep owners, their families 
and friends travel to the Colorado Rockies 
for the fourth annual Camp Jeep. 
Participants can choose from dozens of 
activities such as fly-casting clinics, white- 
water rafting, 4x4 trails, hiking and outdoor 
musical concerts. For more information, 
please call 1.800.789 JEEP 


Thoughts of Home 


pearances. They were all O’Briens, her 
mother’s relatives and descendants o 
some earlier Harry O’Brien who hadiff 
emigrated from Ireland and made hisif 
fortune in Chicago. My mother’s father| | 
had also made money, but little of it hadi 
been passed down. Whereas my mother 
managed our household on the income 
of a brilliant but not especially worldly 
attorney, the O’Brien cousins lived in\ff 
imposing houses, drove expensive cars, 
sent their children to private schools. 

During our years of constantif 
uprooting, I knew these mysterious | 
Chicago relatives mainly through their! 
Christmas and birthday cards and my) 
mother’s reminiscences. But in the early) 
1930s our lives changed. We not only] | 
moved back to Chicago, we actually 


| 
, | 


stayed there for five consecutive years. 













My brother and I settled into the rou- 
tines of family life that are normal for! 
most children but that were new to us: 
moving from grade to grade in the same) 
school, keeping our best friends for years) 
instead of only for months. 

My mother was probably happier) 
in those years than I had ever seen her., 
She renewed her ties with the O’Brien. 
clan, and especially with Bea, who was) 
her age. “We grew up together,” she 
would often tell me. “We were in each} 
other’s wedding parties.” 

Bea was a slender, wistful, beauti-| 
ful woman who tended to float through’ 
my preadolescent dreams as the central) 
figure in a series of glamorous movie. 
scenes: Bea drawing long-stemmed roses) 
from a white florist’s box; Bea stepping) 
into a chauffeur-driven car with her 
beautifully dressed children; Bea stand- 
ing in front of a mirror as a maid wraps a 
velvet cape over her shoulders. In my 
mind, Bea was the heroine of the thir- 
ties movies my friends and I would see 
on Saturday afternoons—about madcap 
heiresses, society women who go slum- 
ming in their evening clothes, gay 
divorcées opening silver cigarette cases 
and sipping champagne. 

Thinking of Bea now, | picture 
myself and my mother on a late autumn 
day, dry leaves crackling under the 
wheels of our 1936 Plymouth, trees 


exploding in bursts of scarlet and orange 

































efore the windshield. Our destination 
as Bea’s house in Kenilworth, always a 
agnet for me but especially so on that 
ay. As a rule, my mother and Bea saw 
ach other at grown-up gatherings— 
uncheons, matinées, evening parties. 
n that memorable visit, however, the 
nvitation expressly included me. 
As we entered the house, I was 
surprised to see that much of the furni- 
cure—the deep sofas, polished wood 
ables, and soft-hued rugs I so admired— 
aad been removed. We went into the 
dining room, where several mover’s 
wardrobes stood partly filled. Bea and 
ny mother drank tea that a maid had 
drought in (the significance of the silver 
ervice in a half-empty house did not 
trike me at the time). Then Bea asked 
e to stand up. She stood beside me, 
uddenly beaming, although her expres- 
ion earlier had seemed bewildered. 
“You see, Josephine?” she cried. “I 
new the size would be right,” and she 
egan to pull out clothes from several 
iles on the dining-room floor: long, 
traight wool skirts in the mid-1930s 
tyle; matching fitted jackets; a gray, hel- 
etlike felt hat; and two fur coats. Both 
oats were knee-length and narrow with 
traight sleeves, but one was curly gray 
amb and the other a white fur that I 
alled ermine but was probably dyed 
muskrat. 
“Try them, dear,” Bea said, and I 
lipped my twelve-year-old body, about to 
de tall but still carrying a little baby fat, 
nto each coat in-turn. The mirrors were 
acked away, but I didn’t want a mirror. 
didn’t want to see my plump cheeks and 
obby-pinned hair above the trim col- 
ars of those coats, nor the break at the 
nidline where my still-rounded stomach 
‘trained the fastenings. I wanted to see 
nyself as Bea, the lady of this house. 
| Listening in on my parents’ dinner 
sonversation that night, | learned that 
3ea was getting a divorce—the compli- 
tation that was causing her to leave 
<enilworth. My father remarked, “Bea 
vill never learn,” and my mother said, 
'She’s too trusting for her own good.” 
[To me, a divorce sounded glamorous, 
ust like the movies. I didn’t understand 
vhy Bea couldn’t keep her house, but 


to that question I received no answer. 

Bea disappeared from our lives for 
a time, until one afternoon when my 
brother and I were told to put on our 
good clothes because we were going out 
to dinner. After a long drive through the 
cornfields that in those days were not 
very far from the Chicago city limits, we 
arrived at a white house surrounded by 
a large green lawn. Bea came running 
outside, flung her arms around my 
mother and father, kissed my brother 
and me, and pulled out chairs at one of 
the white metal tables placed here and 
there on the lawn. 

“Buck is in the kitchen and I’m 
helping,” she said, “but you’ll meet him 
before you go. You can order drinks here 
and choose your dinner.” Then she dis- 
appeared back into the house. It seemed 
that Buck was Bea’s new husband, and 
that this French-style country inn amid 
the Illinois cow pastures was his latest 
enterprise. 

I remember that there were more 
tables than people in the dining room 
(because, as Bea put it, “We’re just get- 
ting started”), and that Buck, when he 
appeared, laughed and joked with my 
parents as if he had known them all his 
life. | remember, too, that as we drove 
back home my father said to my mother, 
“That place will never make it. He'll 
lose every penny Bea has.” 

When Bea left Buck and the white 
house I was almost fourteen, and inno- 
cent in a way that is hardly possible 
today. It was possible then—a time when 
divorce, no matter how common in 
Hollywood, was not spoken of openly in 
middle-class suburbs. | had yet to learn 
that if divorce begins as a problem of 
love, it ends as a problem of possession; 
that houses are tied to marriages and the 
endings of marriages; that in divorce 
houses become property, to be used, per- 
haps, as weapons or threats; and that 
they may go not to the partner who 
loves them most but to the partner who 
can afford to live in them, or if neither 


partner can afford them, to strangers. 


I wore Bea’s clothes for several years, 
physically growing into them and men- 
tally reshaping myself in Bea’s image, > 




































What's changed 
about the car that 
changed everything? 


If you know, you could win a 
Macintosh Powerbook 1400c, 
courtesy of [ouse beaulifil 


Tell us what’s changed on the new 
Dodge Intrepid, and we'll enter you in the 
Intrepid I.Q. Sweepstakes. You'll find the 

answers in the Intrepid ad in this issue. 


1. Where did we find more useable space? 


a) In a broom closet. 

b) Under the front passenger’s seat. 

c) In Cyberspace. 

d) Next door. 

2. Our proprietary design and assembly 
software enabled... 


a) An increase in the GNP of underdeveloped 
countries. 

b) A slight increase in cabin space and a 
considerable increase in trunk space. 

c) Better segmentation of various market sectors. 

d) An outstanding balance of whiteners and 
fluoride treatment. 


3. What do the new Intrepid seats provide? 


a) A handy place to store used chewing gum. 

b) Enhanced lateral and lumbar support with 
increased comfort. 

c) A touch of Far Eastern artistry. 

d) A lovely serenade. 


4. What are two ways to get more information 
about Intrepid and The New Dodge? 


Call 1-800 


or visit the Web site at www. 








Name 





Address 
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City State ZIP 





Daytime Phone Number 





Evening Phone Number 


OFFICIAL RULES (/) No purchase necessary. (2) To enter, complete the 
original entry blank above or print your name, address, ZIP code, phone 
numbers with area code(s) and answers to the questions above on a 3"'x 5” card, 
and mail entry in stamped (#10) envelope to: House Beautiful, Att: Promotion 
Department, 1700 Broadway, 28th Floor, New York, NY 10019, to be received 
no later than August 31, 1998. No photocopied entries will be accepted. 
(3) Drawing to be held on or about September 11, 1998. Illegible, late, lost, 
postage due, damaged and facsimile entries will not be considered. All entries 
become the property of House Beautiful and will not be returned. Winner will 
be notified by mail within 10 days after the drawing date. (4) Winner will be 
awarded a Macintosh Powerbook 1400c (features include: 133 MHz, power PC 
603e processor, 16 MB ram, internal 1.3 GB hard drive, 8X CD-rom drive, 11.3 
internal dual scan color display, built-in speaker, and integrated microphone); 
retail value: $1,999. Federal, state and local taxes are the sole responsibility of 
the winner. No substitution or transfer of prize. (5) Employees (and their 
immediate families) of House Beauuful, Chrysler Corporation, Chrysler 
Corporation product dealers, and their advertising, public relations, and 
merchandising agencies are not eligible. (6) Open to residents of the U.S. or 
Canada who, as of April 15, 1998, are 18 years of age or older. Void in Province 
of Quebec and where prohibited. All U.S. federal, state, local and Canadian 
provincial and municipal laws and regulations apply. (7) Odds of winning 
depend on number of eligible entries received. You need not answer all 
questions correctly to be eligible to win. The decision of House Beautiful in ail 
matters relating to the rules and administration of the sweepstakes shall be final 
Winner will be drawn randomly from among all eligible entries. If a Canadian 
wins, he/she will be required to answer a skill testing question. The winner will 
be required to execute an affidavit of eligibility/prize acceptance and release, 
and consent to use of his/her name and/or likeness in advertising without fur 

ther compensation, unless prohibited by law, within 14 days of notification 
Noncompliance will result in disqualification and the selection of an alternate 
winner. Sponsors are not responsible for damage, losses or injury resulting from 
the use and acceptance of prize. Prize winner's name can be obtained by send 
ing a self-addressed, stamped envelope to: House Beautitul, Att: Promotion 
Department, 1700 Broadway, 28th Floor, New York, NY 10019. 
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Thoughts of Home 


j 
fan 4 ' VIIVIVA 
EPCOT mind, 


about 


or rather, the image I had of. her. I wore one of her long, 
skinny skirts to tryouts for the class play and got the part | 
wanted: that of the sophisticated girl of the group, the one 
with a clever comment for every situation, the one exactly not 
like me. Wearing her curly lamb coat to dancing class gave 
me the courage to pick the boy | wanted to know, rather than 
the one | did know, for the lady’s-choice dance. 

By the time I was in college, my parents had left 
Chicago and moved East. I never saw Bea again, although she 
wrote faithfully to my mother. It seemed that my father had 
been right about Buck and Bea’s money, because after a time 
her letters bore the address of an apartment where she was liv- 
ing with her two boys and a daughter from the second mar- 
riage, a second Beatrice. She sent pictures of herself with 
Beatrice, a fair-haired, pretty child. | looked at them without 
seeing them. In my mind Bea stood forever in the doorway of 
her romantic Kenilworth house. 

Growing up, I deliberately put behind me my midwest- 
ern childhood, taking a job that made me feel a part of the 
rush and glitter of New York City. I made a four-block 
apartment-to-subway dash every morning, balanced a con- 
tainer of coffee as | rode up the elevator to my desk, worked 
late and loved it. | saw every night the skyline that had so daz- 
zled me on Saturday afternoons at the movies, but instead of 
evening clothes | wore tailored suits for my role in this new, 
updated version of my film fantasies. In time, | married a man 
who had lived his entire life in New York City apartments and 
planned to continue doing so. To me, the plan was perfect. 

Still, caught up though I was in my highly charged 
urban life, the memory of all the houses I had lived in as a 
child—and of the house I hadn’t lived in, Bea’s house— 
nagged at me, to the point where | in turn nagged at my hus- 
band through several years of summer rentals on an island we 
had both come to love. Each July when we boarded the ferry, 
smelled the pungent tidal water, heard the slap of waves 
against the hull and the horn blasting us away from the dock, 
I felt | was going home. By our seventh summer we were 
boarding the ferry with three children. Why, I asked my hus- 
band, didn’t we really have a home? Why were we still renting 
other people’s houses? 

His reasons were eminently sensible. A vacation house 
never pays for itself, there’s always something that needs 
doing, it always costs too much, it’s always a headache. But I 
longed for that headache, and I took to driving alone to 
remote parts of the island, finding empty houses, loving espe- 


cially those in drastic need of care. I liked to picture the life 


lat vad Ol 


e gone on in them, as long before I had peopled 


1 Ws a - ; 
se with my dream ters. | understand now why 


was puzzled whe1 vy those houses; unlike me, 
is i it then through t] lens of reality. 
ne day w it toyether to see a piece of land, a 


Bea was the heroine of the movies I would see— 


madcap heiresses, gay divorcées opening silver cigarette cases 





























jungly three acres smelling of wild grape and dense with vibu 
num, bayberry, and beach roses. There was a view of th 
ocean, but the growth was so thick that we almost had to ¢ 
our way through to the high point of the land, where in th 
distance we saw waves breaking. 

“This is where the house will be,” I said. 

“I see the property as an investment,” my husband replie 

I sulked, | pouted, | wheedled, I cajoled. I spent lon 
quiet hours at what I called our building site and my husban 
called our investment. Risking ticks and poison ivy, I hacke 
through the underbrush to find the right spot for the house 
envisioned: modern, angular but with a bit of New Englani 
Cape to it, gray shingles with white trim, a deck where w 
would watch the moon rise over the crashing ocean. | kep 
talking about my plans until finally my husband threw up hi 
hands in mock surrender. “I give up,” he said. “You win—we’ 
build a house.” 

He came to love that house, a much modified versio 
of my dream invention: gray cedar siding with a high upstai 
room we called the crow’s nest, and a deck on which the chil 
dren were more likely to sunbathe than watch the moon rise 
No matter. We were all together there, and it was ours, th 
first house I had ever owned. 

Hanging up the wash in the sun was a joy, rooting ou 
the catbrier that threatened to take over the cleared spac 
outside the kitchen door was a challenge. There always w: 
something to do, as my husband had said, but that was part o 
the fun. I made grape jam one year from our own grapes, an 
was inwardly relieved when the next year’s harvest was mea 
ger. | did better with beach plum jam, and my blueberry pan 
cakes were famous, at least with my children. 

Autumn days on our island were more spectacular tha 
those in the Middle West. Bright cloudless skies, a chill win 
over hot white sand, scarlet sumac, and a blue sea al 
with light. Whole days would go by in which I felt I coulé 
never give sufficient thanks for such beauty. | 

But I was spending many of those spectacular day 
alone. The children, grown now, still came to the island, bu 
often they were on their own or with friends. My husband, 
too, seemed seldom to be there when I was. Business travel; 
frequent expeditions related to a consuming hobby of his that 
I didn’t share: almost without our realizing it, the pleasures we 
took in our lives had become separate pleasures. Instead of 
growing together, we had grown apart. 

Divorce, when it came, worked like a brilliant surgeon’s 
scalpel. It removed what could never be replaced, but it 
restored health. It also mocked my childhood notions of 
divorce Hollywood-style. What I faced was an occasion for 
mourning, not for gaiety and champagne. 

In the dark early days of recovery, | sometimes felt that 
my greatest loss was the island (Continued on page 127)) 
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Tufenkian Tibetan Carpets protect all of its origi- 
nal designs with U.S. and International copyrights 


Room cee ty by Nancy Corzine, French 
Designer's Showhouse 


Cameos, monograms , 





and garlands—romantic motifs of 


the distant past have strong 


appeal to this day 


Epitor: EL1zABETH MAYHEW 
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1. Faucet handle 
of hand-painted 
Meissen porcelair 
and hand-blown 
Venini glass. 
Through designers 
From Dornbrach 
800-774-1181. 
2. Toile based 
on an 1840s 
engraving. 





Through designers) 
From Lee Jofa: 
212-688-0444. 

3. Madeline 
Stuart’s side chai 
modeled after 

a 19th-century 
Scandinavian 
piece. Through 
designers. At 
James Jennings: 
213-655-7823. 
4. Gold or silver 
wallcovering with 
Chinese tea pape 
effect. Through 


designers. 


a 


From Brunschwi 
& Fils: 
212-838-7878. 
5. Personalize 


Gien’s faience 
with your initials 
or crest, from 
$1,620 for 24 
plates. Through | 
Baccarat: 
800-777-0100. 
6. Urn-shaped 
alabaster lamp 
with swags. 
Through designers. 
From Vaughan: 
212-319-7070. 

7. Plaster and 
silver-leaf mirror, 
$100. At Crisart 
Deco: 011-331- 
42-96-21-19. 

8. Carvers’ Guild’: 
sconce inspired by 
sea life, $475. 
Call 800-GILDING. 
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Editions’ sepia- 


toned cotton. 
Through 


designers. Call 


212 


0005. 


758- 
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3. Bold cotton 


based on a 19th- 
century Belgian 


design, $40 


a yard. From 


Country House 


-482-2006. 
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4. Colefax & 


Fowler’s candy- 
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Nothing else looks or feels like real hardwood from Bruce. Even the way 
5 md 
it sounds under your feet distinguishes it from the imitators. Yet the 


pricing is similar. So is the easy care. All of which means there’s no reason hardwood floors 


fl 


to settle for anything less. Call 1-800-722-4647 for a 32-page design book 
and a Bruce showroom dealer near you. 


The Natural Choice 
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Celestial Seasonings teas for 25 years. 
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1. Albert Hadley’ 
mahogany 
armchair, $1,600.) 
At Munder-Skiles: 
212-717-0150. 

2. Wicker chair 
with seat cushion, 
$897. From 

Lane Venture: 
800-235-3558. 


3. Contemporary | 









dining table in 
aluminum and 
glass, $539. From 
Ethan Allen: 
800-228-9229. 

4. Boxy teak 
chaise by John 
Hutton. Through | 
designers, from 
Sutherland: 
800-717-TEAK. 

5. Wicker weave 
love seat, $925; 
chair glider, $750) 
and butler’s tray 
table, $300. From 
Lloyd Flanders: 
800-526-9894. 

6. Mariette Hime! 
Gomez’s bench 
based on an 1880 
English design, 
$3,900. Call 
212-288-6856. 

7. Slatted-top side 
table inspired 

by a Federal piece 
Through designers 
from McKinnon 
and Harris: 
804-358-2385. 

8. Tulip-patternee 
teak bench, 
$1,190. From 
John Rogers: 
800-489-6789. 

9. Faux-rattan 
chairs, $859 each, 
surround a glass- 
topped umbrella 
table, $809. From 
Brown Jordan: 


626-443-8971. 


Things we've noticed about Americans: 


Going places is 
a national obsession. 


The reliable 
Chevy Malibu 


Been there, 1969 














Up to 100,000 miles before its first scheduled tune-up: * Up to Syear/150,000 mile 


coolant life! *Lubed-for-life chassis. *Long-life transmission fluid. 
«More room for five than Camry or Altima. * Have a nice trip | 


°- 1-800-950-2438 *www.chevrolet.com/malibu °$16,195”" 


Malibu. 


The Car You Knew America Could Build. Gee Genuine Chevrolet 


News 









RETURN OF i NATIVE When a catalog lists a plant or <9 


as “new,” it might mean a hybri 

that never existed before, but just as often it means a rediscovered variety like this 
chrysanthemum-type sunflower (left), called Supermane in honor of its thousands of 
tiny rays (or petals), All members ofthe Helianthus genus are native Americans, but 
this spectacular flower had traveled far from home when it was found growing in Turke 
in 1953 by a seed-gathering expedition sent by the U.S. Department of Agriculture) 
(Historians speculate that sunflowers were first taken across the ocean by Spanish 
explorers.) On file for forty years at the USDA’s National Germplasm System, the seedg 
are now being propagated by Seeds of Change and are available to home gardeners, 
Sow by mid-June. Price per 20-seed pack, $7.39, | 
shipping included. To order, call 888-762-7333. 
Elizabeth H. Hunter 





After repeatedly bumping into each other at 


ORANGE CRUSE 


executive, and Sasha Emerson, a former television producer, realized they shared an eye 


flea markets, Marne Dupere, a onetime Esprit 


for bright color and oddball retro stuff—old schoolhouse furniture, mod sofas, and util- 
itarian carts and cabinets that once pulled duty in libraries, military bases, and hospitals. 
Their shared sensibility has borne fruit at Orange, a cheerful store in Beverly Hills. A 
vintage filing cabinet (right, $550) is freshened with bright, hard-wearing powder-coated 
paint; a Knoll sofa is upholstered in denim ($975); a dinette-set of chairs is juiced up 
with orange suede seats ($175 each). And what the vintage world can’t provide, the 
pair designs: gargantuan chairs and ottomans in suede, wide-wale corduroy, velvet, even 
faux fur. And all at a good price—the most expensive thing in the store is their custom- 
made sofa ($1,500). Orange, 245 South Robertson; 310-652-5195. Julia C. Johnson 


NATIONAL PARK GOOD GUIDES 


FOR THE NORMEE Asis 


With only 38 national historical parks in the 
US., the opening of the Marsh-Billings National 
Historical Park this month is an exciting event. 
Compared with Yellowstone, say, or even Aca- 
dia in Maine, the new national park in Wood- 
stock, Vermont, is tiny (555 acres), but it in- 
cludes a 500-acre model forest on the slopes of 
Mount Tom set up by Frederick Billings, an early 
conservationist, who began work on preserving 
and managing the land after he purchased the 
estate in 1869. The forest, with its looping 20- 
mile network of hiking trails and carriage roads, 


has prospered ever since. 





The main house was constructed between 


NC \7 : - <74 
1805 and 1807, a period during which many of the nearby houses in the thriving town 


C\Y 


t Woodstock were built. When Billings bought it from the Marsh family, the original 


n the fashionable Queen Anne style. It was revised once again after 
] 





Find out the legend of Chunky — 
Gal Mountain (named after a _ 
chubby Cherokee girl)—and _ 
learn about Black Mountain, — 
Grandfather Mountain, and 
other high-altitude sights—in 
Highroad Guide to the North Car- 
olina Mountains ($18.95) by 
Lynda McDaniel. The book is 
part of a new series from Long- 
street Press that focuses on the 
country’s mountainous states. 
Guides to Virginia and Georgia 
are also just out, with New | 
Hampshire, Vermont, and the 
Adirondacks due in August. 


“Each volume includes maps, 


botanical notes, as well as fes- 
tival dates and museum hours. 


Delightful drawings—of wild- | 
flowers, plants, and creatures of — 
the water and woods—look as if © 


R teller inherited it in 1951 (the Rockefellers have donated the estate to the 
pare). Visitors willbe ablereace. 


9th-century land- 
LI ti is Albert Bier- 


strumental in 


they were torn from a naturalist’s | 
sketch pad. Call 800-820-9216. | 
Sarah Belk King 
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A refreshing setting 


Find yourself beside the cool water enjoying a frosty beverage with 


your summer meal. Brighten the scene with fun, colorful dinnerware manne] BEeage 


from Pier 1. Close your eyes and dream of cool blues and gentle et | Fe  @ Bae | 


greens. Soak up the sun and treat yourself to a little down time. 


Find everything you need to relax in the sun at Pier 1 today. 


Visit Pier 1 to find our Aquarella Dinnerware, Marina Dining Table and Chairs 
Mexican Frost Barware, Napa Acrylicware, assorted candleholders and so much more. 


For the store nearest you, call \-800-447- 4371 or visit us at our web site: www.pier1.com 
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lightweight patterned cottons before, but this 
season Osborne & Little and other fabric houses 
are going bolder by coloring their sheers. 


5 


HOTEL OF THE DAY. With London 


in the grip of 

millennium fever, hotels keep opening at a record pace, 
stealing the limelight for a couple of months before con- 
ceding to the new kid on the block. But One Aldwych, 
in the heart of the Covent Garden theater district, 
should hold the spotlight well into the next century after 
opening late this spring. For starters, the hotel’s triangu- 
lar eight-story Norwegian granite building, designed by 
Charles Mewés and Arthur Davis in 1907 but now gutted 
and restored, is something of a West End landmark; its 
hypotenuse hugs the curve of semicircular Aldwych, the 
street that gives the hotel its name. The lobby is a dra- 
matic wedge shape, made even more stunning by 26- 
foot-tall windows enclosed in their original oak panels. 
The 105 guest rooms are done by co-owner Gordon 
Campbell-Gray in a contemporary style (below), with 
dark-stained maple fur- 
niture against a mini- 
malist backdrop. Some 
look out across Water- 
loo Bridge or face the 
blazing neon of the 
Strand Theatre; all 
are filled with 20th- 
century artwork per- 
sonally collected by 
Campbell-Gray. One 
iwych, | 


10-1000; fax 171- 


\ | 
d \ldwych, 





|. Rates: $312— 
$1 Wil Sertl 


TEA TIMES TWO 


Ladurée is opening a $7.3-million outpost at 75 avenue des Champs-Elysées. The} 
second location takes its sumptuous design cues from the Rue Royale flagship, which 
was decorated in 1871 by the notéd painter and poster 
artist Jules Cheret. Conceived as a lavish turn-of-the- 
century town house, the new Ladurée has a glassed-in ter- 
race that pays tribute to Gustave Eiffel, not to mention 
the most elaborate gilded cornices this side of Versailles. 
The upper floor houses a series of intimate salons (left) of 
the kind Second Empire ladies would have snuggled into 
for a cup of Darjeeling and a good gossip. Too bad they 
never knew Pierre Herme’s state-of-the-art pastries (right). 
Call 011-33-1-40-75-08-75. Christopher Petkanas 
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The best tea salon in Paris, and purveyor o 
I y 
perhaps the best macaroons in the world 
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When Peter Sallick, 


president of the style- 


IN THE WORKS 
AT WATERWORKS 


renovate his own bathroom, he had his pick of top-of-the-line fix- 


setting bath company 
Waterworks, went to 


tures and tile, but he didn’t know where to get plush towels, a dis- 
tinctive soap dish and tumbler, and a tray for his watch. His} 
frustrating experience tracking down those finishing touches led) 
to the birth of Waterworks Collection—an accessories store that 
will carry “the best of everything for the bath.” Debuting in New 
York’s SoHo this spring, and Westport, Connecticut, and Los 
Angeles later this year, the stores were designed by Thomas O’Brien 
of Aero. The stock will be arranged in bath vignettes and will 
include Catherine Memmi towels from Paris (above, $11—$55), 
embroidered linen shower curtains, “apothecary items that aren’t 
just pretty, but useful,” as well as one-of-a-kind vintage finds. Also 
in store will be Waterworks’ new line of furnishings—seven pieces 
scaled for the bath, including a mahogany “bath secretary,” a slen- 
der towel locker and inventive towel ladder, a terry-seated stool 
and small tile-topped table. Says Sallick: “I can’t wait to start tak- 
ing these things home!” Waterworks Collection, 475 Broome St.,| 
New York 10013; 800-927-2120. Jill Kirchner 
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August 2 After an outing to a potter’s exhibition, Picasso became 
interested in ceramics. He worked with Madoura Pottery in south- 
ern France, producing such functional pieces as a 
1956 plate entitled Jacqueline’s Profile (3) and a 
1947 dish Diaulos Player (4), on display at the 
New Orleans Museum of Art. Call 504-488- 
2631. New York, May 23—October 25 
French metalworker and lacquer artist Jean 
Dunand created Asian-influenced furniture in 
the twenties and thirties. See his 1925 lac- 
quered wood table (5) and other Art Deco pieces 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Call 212- 
535-7710. San Francisco, May 8—September 6 Keith Har- 
ing painted his vibrantly colored cartoonlike characters on 
everything from subway cars to the Berlin Wall. A retro- 
spective at the San Francisco Museum of Modern Art 
includes his 1989 painting of dancing figures (6). Call 415- 
357-4000. New York, June 21—October 13 Pierre Bon- 
nard depicted his wife drinking her 
coffee at a table in his intimate 1915 
painting Le Café (7). A retrospective of 
Bonnard’s work is at the Museum of J 
Modern Art. Call 212-708-9400. New Hii 



























EXHIBITIONS: Senne ee 


16 Abstract expressionist Mark 
Rothko used color as subject matter to produce sublime canvases. 
The 1949 painting No. 3 (No. 13) [Magenta, Black, Green, 
Orange] (1) is one of 115 works at the National Gallery of Art. 
Call 202-737-4215. New York, June 9—October 11 Cool off at 
the Cooper-Hewitt’s summertime survey of fountains from the 
Renaissance to today. Included are models, photographs, and 
drawings, such as a sketch for the 1839 fountain for the Place de 
la Concorde in Paris (2). Call 212-849-8300. New Orleans, May 9- 


York, May 28—August 30 An Andrew Wyeth show at the Whitney 
Museum of American Art is the first to focus on the artist’s landscape 
paintings, such as this one from 1955 (8). Call 212-570-3676. 


SHOX ] S Los Angeles, May 16 The personal collection of the eccentric Italian 


designer Piero Fornasetti, who created a distinctive style using 


Los Angeles Modernism Show, one of the 
highlights is a rare Marcel Breuer 
h ALS longue (10), made for 


1936 exhibition at the now- 
I 


2 a 
nct British department 
He: 310-455-2886 





l’s. Call 


B. Wilson 


transfer-printed trompe l'oeil, goes on sale at Christie’s. A 4-panel screen from 
the fifties (9) is estimated at $8,000—$12,000. Call 310-385-2613. 
York, June 24 Responding to the ever-increasing demand for 20th- 











century design and decorative arts, William Doyle Galleries is organizing 
its first modernism auction, featuring furniture by designers like Hans 
Wegner, Are Jacobsen, Charles Eames, and George Nelson. 
Call 212-427-2730. Los Angeles, May 9-10 At the 
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Is it my imagination, or are books 
going out of print faster than ever— 
especially those rich with glorious 
“Tell me about it!” 
Cynthia Conigliaro, one of the own- 


images? exclaims 


ers of Archivia, a decorative arts 
bookshop in Manhattan. “It seems 
that only the smaller presses will com- 
mit to a long run for expensive illus- 
trated titles. We are in a constant 
state of mourning as we learn that yet 
another favorite is history.” 

When catalogs arrive from Kin- 
sey Marable & Co., booksellers spe- 
cializing in hard-to-find tomes on interiors and 
style, | gasp at the prices listed for out-of-print 
titles 1 own—$450 for Vogue’s Book of Houses, 
Gardens, People, given to me when it cost $25 
by Horst, who took all the pictures. | know every 
page of this book by heart. Perhaps the price 
acknowledges the definitive authority of this 
indispensable glimpse of 1960s lifestyles —from 
the inimitable elegance of Pauline de Roth- 
schild’s chateau to the quirky panache of Cy 
Twombly’s Roman palazzo (where his painted 
balletic scrawls are a graceful backdrop to gilded 
Italian Louis XV chairs). Granted, the 
book is thirty years old. But what about 
Gardens of Venice (1989, originally $30) by ~~ 
Alessandro Albrizzi and Mary Jane Pool, which 
now sells for $75, when it can be found? Or 
Suzy Menkes’s The Windsor Style 
(1987, $35) selling for $125? 

I spoke with several publishers 
of extravagant picture books and 
patchwork of rea- 
“Elab- 


orate books are expensive to pro- 


pieced together a 


sons for such brief lifespans. 


duce,” says Paul Gottlieb, er 
president of Abrams pub — =e 2 lk 
t printing ren = The Bester 
~ FLORILEGIU M 
he e Plants of the Pot 


By 













MARGARET KENNEDY 








“Every publishing 


president of Hearst Books. 


house is sensitive to inventory—the ideal is to} 


For voyeurs of style. 


Above left: Mariamna 


sell through.” This may take several years, at 


Davydoff’s watercolor which point there is a sense of relief rather than| 


of her governesses a rush to reprint. After all, there are always new 





from Memoirs of a visions on the horizon. Only powerful demand 
Russian Lady. Above: 
Sketch of Diana 
Vreeland by Gianni 


Versace. Above right: 


can restart the presses. 

“Out-of-print copies of The Besler Flori- 
legium have sold for $650!” says Gottlieb. (Print 
dealers are suspected of amassing the books to, 
cut up and sell as individual plates.) “It was a) 


Sunny veranda from The 
Swedish Room. Below: 
A library of design. 


mandate to reprint.” Initially expensive at $185 
in 1989, the second printing of this 12-by-15-inch 
book—with 373 full-page botanical] 
illustrations originally painted by! 

horticulturist Basilius: 


) Besler in 1613—will 
" cost only $10 more. I 


Ips. 


FG 
a to confess I was al- 


have 
most sorry to hear the news, 
since it meant the value of my 
copy had just plunged. 
. But I do not buy books 
as an investment. | use them 
for reference. | need my 
books. I love my books. 
Now I realize that if—in 


a moment of economy— 










Abrams 


I wait to get one I crave, 
a | may never see it again. 
What if | had resisted the 
75 for Diana Vreeland: Immoder- 


} ate Style, the divinely chic cat- > 


efs your Carpet? 


UPON 


Sears has the answer: STAINMASTER 

Because when you finally find “the look” for your home — the perfect style, 
the right color—you want it to stay that way. You want carpet that can 
take the wear and tear. And DuPont Stainmaster is right on top of it. 








Not just carpeting. Carpeting or SEARS a 


©1998 Sears, Roebuck and Co. 





ilog pt blished by the Metropolitan Mu 
eum for its 1993 Vreeland exhibit. But 
can you call a leopard fabric-covered 
lipcase sheathing a flaming red portfo 
lio—holding loose pages of tributes from 
her fabulous friends—anything so mun- 
dane as a catalog? It is a treasure! What 
delight | get from Memoirs of a Russian 
Lady (1986), a portfolio ot watercolors 
and tales capturing life before the Revo- 
lution—wallpaper, fashions, food—in 
minute detail. For me, these images an- 
imate the Russian novels I’ve read, and 
flit through the rooms of the country 
manors I’ve visited outside St. Peters- 
burg. Today, these books are unavailable. 

Solveig Williams of Rizzoli pub- 
lishers attributes the swift demise of 
titles to the arrival of superstores. “Local 
bookshop owners used to know their 
clientele, and orders would be slower 
but steady. Now the one person at 
Barnes & Noble who buys interiors will 
order 2,000 to 5,000 copies for all the 
stores.” If a new title doesn’t sell imme- 


diately (there is a 90-day period in 


Scrapbook 


which books can be returned for credit), 
the publisher may be swamped with 
returns. After a few years, those unsold 
copies will be offered to discounters, and 
then—as a last resort—to the recyclers. 
“Our older titles had a chance to grow 
over time,” adds Williams. “For example, 
Santa Fe Style by Christine Mather and 
Sharon Woods (1986) has sold over 
130,000 copies and is still available.” 

[ asked a few art book—loving 
friends to think about what keeps them 
going back to certain favorites again and 
again. A special book, we all agreed, is 
one that perfectly defines an era, style, 
or moment. “Oh!” exclaimed designer 
Charlotte Moss, “Mrs. Hurst Dancing 
[1981]—all those Empire dresses!” Diana 
Sperling’s watercolors, dating from 1812 
to 1823, charmingly inform us how Jane 
Austen’s characters would have lived. 

What currently available books 
might become classics? Marable, Moss, 
and Conigliaro all suggested Colefax & 
Fowler by Chester Jones (1989), the bible 


of English country house decorating 





Mother Wature has always 
had a way with light. 
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. ceiling fans to complete home lighting solutions. For the 
ext ll 1-800-BRIGHT- IDEAS, extension 16. 
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name means you re working with an experienced 





















from the firm whose work epitomized 
the look. Conigliaro seconded my nom} 
ination, An Oak Spring Flora by Luci 
Tongiorgi Tomasi (1997), 
The Swedish Room is another candidate 
Written by historians Lars and ae 
Sjéberg (1994), who have restored fou 


see page 62 


of the winsome, light-filled houses pic} 
tured, this survey has poetry and depth 

Moss mentioned another of m 
favorites, The French Chateau Lil 
Style, Tradition by Christiane De Nicolay} 
Mazery and Jean-Bernard Naudin (1991) 
Unlike stiffer compendiums, this book 
overflows with parties, weddings, chil} 
dren, and dogs. Alas, it’s already out of 
print in English. But as they have been 
forced to do with so many other titles] 
the Archivia bookshop has called thé 


publishers in the country where this 





book originated and ordered it in 


French. C’est dommage. m= 
For answers to your decorating 


questions visit our Web site at 
http://homearts.com/mail/hbpeggy.htm 
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A Better Source of Light. 











"he “Provence” Collection of solid cherrywood and 
yand-matched veneers is made in France and available 
n 18 hand-applied finishes and colors. The bedroom 


as shown is available for immediate delivery ran 
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in the Garden 
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Gardeners within a six-state radius flock | 










to a Denver nursery where a horticulturist raises 
perennials uniquely suited to the 

area’s searing summers and bitter winters 

By LinDA YANG 


Quiet and unassuming, Kelly Grummons was just what | expected of ¢ 
rancher’s son from Wyoming. He said little as we drove out of Denver té 
Paulino Gardens, the nursery where he is the horticulturist. But Grum: 
mons’s laid-back manner belies the fact that he is determined to trans} 
form the cultivated landscape 
throughout Colorado and the 
Plains states. 

The towering snow] 
capped Rockies on our right 
made it easy to overlook 
Paulino’s, a former truck farm} 
and now a most unprepossess: 
ing roadside garden shop. But 
a clue that this is no ordinary 
plant store was evident in thefff 
burst of flower color at thefff 
chain-link gate, where severa| 
unfamiliar plants caught my 
attention. One willowy speci: 
man was particularly enchanting, with pendulous inch-long#f] 
funnel-shaped orange flowers and narrow blue-green leaves} 

“That’s one of our newest gems,” explains Grummons 
proudly, enjoying my obvious admiration. “It’s an anise hyssop 
actually Agastache rupestris ‘Sunset’—a native 


In the greenhouse we call Sunset 





at Paulino of the southern Rockies. The crushed leaves smell like licorice 


Gardens (above 
right), Kelly 


Grummons (above) 


It flowers all summer and should be great in your New York 
City garden—just keep it on the dry side.” I accepted his offet 
of a two-foot-tall plant with a plug of soil-covered roots (and 
grows ordinary 


plants like 


said a silent prayer that | wouldn’t poke my seatmate in the eyé 
on the plane ride home). 


petunias along When Grummons was hired in 1986, the entry to Paulino’ 


with unusual featured row after row of stiff junipers in five-gallon cans. “Se 


species from the what you’re seeing is quite different from what it was,” he says 


PAT ) ‘ 
Rockies and waving a ruddy gardener’s hand at the twenty-acre site. In the 


Africa. Among decade-plus since he has come to the nursery, armed with degrees 


his favorite rare in landscape management and floriculture, Grummons has prop- 
hl I 


igated hundreds of new perennials uniquely suited to the sear 


trkish ve nica 


ing summers and bitter winters of the Rocky Mountains anc 


(t hy Plains states. Originally there were barely a dozen kinds of hardy 
‘Sua perennials. Now, on display between several naturalistic > 


It was a dark and stormy night. 


skylights and. roof windows 
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ne 1,800 types of perennials, 20 species 
\ds of h _ “We've doubled the original nurs- 
nd Nave 4 acres devote | solely to growing our OWN 


plants and those we send to other retailers,” says Grummons. 
\long the way, it seems, Paulino’s has developed into 
both a retail and wholesale supplier, one of the largest such 
sources in the country. The faithful now flock here from all 
across the West, from New Mexico to Montana, from Okla- 
homa to Oregon, expecting the newest of the new. And they 
are rarely disappointed—sure to find such jewels as the Gaza- 
nia linearis ‘Colorado Gold’, whose three-inch-long narrow 
dark green leaves are topped all summer with bright yellow 
flowers, or the Lavender Mist African daisy (Osteospermum 
‘Lavender Mist’), a rugged alpine whose spring-through- 
summer blooms change from frosty white to lavender. (Both 
plants are natives of the alpine meadows of temperate Africa.) 
Grummons’s passion for developing unusual perennials 

took root serendipitously. “When I got my degrees in 1985, | 
couldn’t find a job in my specialty—cut flowers—but 
Paulino’s was willing to pay me to sell shrubs.” The next year, 
promoted to propagating “uninspiring poinsettias,” he found 
himself recollecting his childhood fascination with the peren- 
nials in his grandmother’s garden. “I was maybe seven at the 
time,” he recalls, “and it seemed magical the way those 
fragile-looking flowers, like bearded iris, kept reappearing 
despite the harsh environment. Then a neighbor planted 
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tiger lilies and I got a taste for sweeps of perennial flowers.’ 

While still producing poinsettias, Grummons began 
to indulge his own fantasies and, as an experiment, started 
growing a perennial Gaillardia grandiflora called ‘Baby Cole’) 
Only eight inches high, this May-to-September bloomer hag 





yellow-tipped orange-red petals and a maroon center. “I raise 
maybe 100 plants, but the customers got really excited an 
snapped them up. They hadn’t seen such flowers before.” H 
then propagated Potentilla neumanniana ‘Nana’, anothe 
diminutive species only 2 inches high, with saucer-shape 


bright yellow early summer flowers. (Gaillardia is a North} 


American native; potentilla is from Europe.) 
“Everything I grew sold quickly—so we just kept grow 


r 


i 


ing more and more. People seemed to be ravenous. We wen p 


amazed at the demand.” 
By 1988 Grummons was propagating dozens of unusual 
plants that seemed to have potential for the region’s poor soils 


and frigid winters. Among his successes was a yellow flowering 


ice plant (Delosperma nubigenum) from the mountains of 
Lesotho, a tiny nation in Southern Africa. He found that not 
only was it comfortable with Colorado winters, but during 
that season its evergreen foliage turned bright red. 

It was at that point that the plant hunter and curator of 
the Denver Botanic Gardens’ alpine garden, Panayoti Kelaidis, 
appeared. “One day he dropped into the nursery,” Grummons 
recalls. “He seemed impressed with the plants I was propagat- 
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8 distinct designs to choose from. 
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ng and told me that he knew of many more unusual species 
trom the mountains of Southern Africa as well as the Rockies. 
jhe next thing I knew, he was giving me rare seeds to try. | 
jtarted growing them as fast as he could pass them along.” 
Coincidentally, about this time, Kelaidis was helping 
organize a program to introduce plants ideal for the region. 
Srummons’s propagating and testing experience at Paulino’s 
uickly made him an important part of Kelaidis’s program, 
which has since evolved into what is known as “Plant Select.” 
\ cooperative venture of the Denver Botanic Gardens, Col- 
»rado State University, and some two dozen nurserymen, 
Plant Select has as its goal to “seek out, identify, and distrib- 
te” species best suited to the Rockies and Great Plains. Its 
ew introductions are now sold widely in the area. One, the 
Turkish veronica (Veronica liwanensis), has cobalt blue spring- 
shrough-early-summer flowers on a low mat of waxy, teardrop- 
Jhaped evergreen leaves. Another, the ‘Pink Crystals’ Ruby 
hs rass (Rhyncheltrum nerviglume), has shimmering ruby and sil- 
ver flower plumes. 
Kelaidis and Grummons talk on the phone two or three 
imes a week, discussing new finds. “Kelaidis believes in doing 


ouble trials,” says Grummons, “which means that we are 
both germinating the same batch of seeds at the same time, 
put in our own locations.” And the Paulino family, recogniz- 
‘ng the popularity of unusual plants, has continued to be sup- 


ortive of these projects. 


Expression #3 


“Every day people call us. They see 
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ene Yours. 





something they don’t recognize in the Botanic Gardens, and 
we're known for supplying unusual plants,” Grummons says. 

“Of course, Panayoti and I do take different views of 
plant success,” he adds. “To him, every one that germinates is 
Fabulous!’ But | must be more practical. I must focus on 
plants that are easy to produce in large numbers, which does 
eliminate a lot of interesting things.” 

As we left the nursery, | paused in the cavernous retail 
sales greenhouse, struck dumb at the sight of run-of-the-mill 
petunias cascading out of their plastic baskets plus cans of 
ordinary tomato plants. Reading my mind, Grummons 
shrugged and explained, “We believe in serving everyone 
here—from the nervous beginner to the most knowledgeable 
plant fanatic.” m= 


Paulino Gardens, 6300 North Broadway, Denver, CO 80216 
303-429-8062. Paulino Gardens does no mail-order 

shipping, but its retail store is open daily all year. Several Plant 
Select introductions are available by mail from High 

Country Gardens (2902 Rufina St., Santa Fe, NM 87505; 
800-925-9387, catalog, $2, plants only) and Alplains 
(32315 Pine Crest Ct., PO ae 489, Kiowa, CO 80117; 
303-621-2247, catalog, $2, seeds only). 


Linda Yang’s most recent book is Taylor’s Weekend Gardening 
Guide: Plants for Problem Places (Houghton Mifflin). 
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In Columbus—a small Indiana town with modern buildings 





by big-name architects 


everyone from the newspaper editor to the man 


who owns the barbecue joint has an opinion about the latest design 


By SUZANNE 


When Deborah Berke first came to Columbus, Indiana, 
there was a slight misunderstanding. Berke—an architect who 
has made a name for herself with her beautiful, understated 
“non-design” designs in Seaside, Florida; the prototype for 
Calvin Klein’s spare CK stores; and, most recently, Battery 
Park City parks headquarters in lower Manhattan—had flown 
in to discuss plans for the new library her firm would be doing 
in the nearby town of Hope, a fine replacement for the make- 
shift quarters in a former hardware store. 

Easing out of the rental Lexus, Berke and her associate 
alighted on Hope’s classic town square, near the site of the new 
building. Looking at the two women, dressed in Manhattan 
uniforms of long black wool coats, heavy black boots, black 
sweaters, and black slacks, one resident turned to another and 
said, “I didn’t know Mennonite women drove.” The other 


shrugged: “Didn’t know they drove a Lexus!” 


CHARLE 


The clash of new and old, groundbreaking and tradi- 
tional, has been going on for more than sixty years in 
Bartholomew County, specifically in the county seat, Colum- 
bus, a town of 35,000. So far, the result has been, with a few 
exceptions, a harmonious and happy commingling, benefit- 
ting the area’s towns and populace: Here are schools by Gun- 
nar Birkerts, Edward Larrabee Barnes, Richard Meier, and 
Paul Kennon; banks by Eero Saarinen and Kevin Roche; pub- 
lic housing by Gwathmey Siegel; a town hall by Edward 
Charles Bassett; a public river park (on a tannery site once 
called Death Valley) by Michael Van Valkenburgh with eye- 
stopping red steel follies by Stanley Saitowitz. With more than 
fifty buildings by leading architects and dozens of works by top 
artists, the town is a place, as Berke says, “every American 
architect wants to visit—and build.” The American Institute 


of Architects has declared Columbus one of the most impor- 


In Columbus, public and private organizations have created a mecca of 20th-century American architecture. Clockwise from 


top left: Henry Moore’s Large Arch leads to I.M. Pei’s library. Nearby are the city hall, designed by Edward Charles Bassett, 


St. Peter’s Lutheran Church (interior) by Gunnar Birkerts, and the Republic newspaper offices, by Myron Goldsmith. 








‘ant towns architecturally (following Chicago, New York, Los 


Angeles, Boston, and Washington, D.C.—all of which have 
significantly larger populations), and each year 50,000 people 
visit the buildings. On one street alone (Fifth, fondly dubbed 
the “Avenue of Architecture” by locals) there is a visitors cen- 
rer—an 1860s brick house renovated by Roche Dinkeloo and 
illuminated by glass artist Dale Chihuly’s “Yellow Neon Chan- 
delier”; the public library by I.M. Pei; Lincoln Elementary 
School and St. Peter’s Lutheran Church by Birkerts; and First 
Christian Church by Eliel Saarinen. 

It was this church that started it all back in the late 
1930s. The congregation had outgrown its old space, and 
plans for a garden-variety Gothic were drawn up. But J. Irwin 
Miller, church elder and—as head of Cummins Engine Com- 
pany—one of the community’s prominent citizens, had other 
ideas. Miller, who studied at Yale and Oxford (and who still 
reads Greek and Latin and plays the violin), returned to Indi- 
ana to work in the family business. He had dreams not only for 
his company (which is now in the Fortune 500) but also for 
the town. He convinced the church elders to consider a more 
modern, forward-looking design—remarkable considering the 


hard times the nation was going through—and approached 


Frank Lloyd Wright and Eliel Saarinen. Saarinen won the 


commission and proceeded to design and build one of the first 
modern churches in the United States. Today, walking toward 
First Christian, one is amazed at how well the design has held 


up—how fresh and inspiring it is, with its clock tower, a lov- 


ing nod to the towers of the Italian Renaissance and, at the 
same time, a bold stroke toward the future. 

In the intervening years, Columbus has become some- 
thing of a gold ring that architects grab at. This is due in large 
part to Miller and his company: After World War II, Miller 
realized that schools would be needed for a new generation of 
citizens. He offered to pay the architecture fee for the Lillian 
C. Schmidt Elementary School (named after a 43-year vet- 
eran teacher). The project was a success, and Cummins set up 
a foundation that paid the architect’s fee for any public school; 
the only requirement being that the school board select the 
architect from a list prepared by a group of professionals 
assembled by the foundation. Although the foundation has 
always kept the names of the architectural committee a secret, 
it’s not hard to imagine who were members at the outset: The 
architects who went on to design Columbus schools read like 
a roster from Cranbrook Academy of Art in Michigan, where 
Eliel Saarinen and his son, Eero, gently reigned. 

Not to be outdone, other members of the private sector 
joined in the architectural fest. “Too often, other towns give 
all the credit to Miller and Cummins,” says Sherry Stark, ex- 
ecutive director of the Columbus Area Arts Council. “But the 
Millers are just the tip of the iceberg. If you look around 
Columbus, you’ll see that much of the architecture here is 
sponsored by churches, businesses, small shopkeepers, even 
homeowners. A sense of commitment to the community per- 


meates the town at all levels.” 


Clockwise from top left: Cummins Engine manufacturing facility by Roche Dinkeloo. Charles B. Rose’s Veteran’s Memorial. 


Susana Torre’s plans for Fire Station No. 5 created a fiery protest. Paul Kennon and Truitt Garrison plans for Fodrea 


Community School won public praise and five awards. First Baptist Church, Harry Weese’s psalm to Romanesque architecture. 
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She’s right. Churches, it would seem, have joined a holy 
war to beautify their town. There is the futuristic North Chris- 
tian Church, designed by Eero Saarinen in 1964 and landscaped 


by Dan Kiley, and Birkerts’s St. Peter’s, each with their needle- 
sharp spires pointing heavenwards (spires that have been im- 
itated, usually with less success, throughout the Midwest), and 
First Baptist, Harry Weese’s psalm to Romanesque architecture 
rising like a solid brick French barn on the American prairie. 

In 1954, soon after the Lever build- 
ing levitated above New York’s Park Av- 
enue, Eero Saarinen designed Irwin 
Union Bank and Trust, a jewel of a glass- 
walled building. Decades later, Roche 


Wen 


Dinkeloo worked on Cummins Engine’s 
corporate headquarters in town, incorpo- 
rating an old brick cereal building as din- 
ing hall, while out on the interstate — 
Roche Dinkeloo’s Cummins manufactur- a an 
ing facility streams over the flat fields. 
Other companies were not to be outdone. 
Arvin Industries, another Columbus- 
based Fortune 500 corporation, hired 
William Browne, Jr., of Ratio Architects 
to renovate and add to an old brick 
schoolhouse for its corporate headquar- 
ters. The decision was not only an exam- 
ple of the town’s growing appreciation of 
Columbus’s 19th-century building stock, but also a sort of ar- 
chitectural valentine: The wife of Arvin’s vice chairman had 
at one time been a teacher at the school. 

One of the best respected buildings is home to the town 
newspaper, the Republic, on a downtown intersection that was 
once the site of a used-car dealership. Designed by Myron 
Goldsmith of Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, the glass building 
displays, with glowing pride, the presses at work. “I’m not sure 
what Bob Brown, the owner, would have built if it hadn’t been 
for Miller,” said Harry McCawley, columnist and associate ed- 
itor of the paper. “I wouldn’t say it was ‘Keep up with the 
Millers,’ more, ‘If he can do it, I can.’ Whatever, it became a 
showcase, a fantastic vision of the changing process of the 
print newspaper.” The vision has paid off: Circulation and rev- 
enues of the paper have grown. A new printing press has been 
built out on the interstate, with an appropriate nod to Gold- 
smith’s architectural statement on the transparency of the 
press: Now motorists speeding along at 65 miles per hour will 
be able to see the presses, 160 feet long, in action every night. 

And so Columbus has grown. Not every commission has 
been a success: Cesar Pelli’s 1973 shopping center, the Com- 

is popular, not only for its Jean Tinguely sculpture (the 

rtist spent ir in town assembling Chaos I, his per- 

pet ion sculpcure, from odd bits of farm machines he 
t also as a place for social gath- 
‘ings 1e he building is far too dark and 
\tury neighbors on main 
street (in thi ISD st) 


It was, perhaps, the 


House Beautiful June 19908 





Scheduled to open later this month: 
Hope Public Library, by Deborah Berke. 
“Buildings should help create the fabric 

of the town,” says the architect. 







































Commons and some other 1970s structures that made citizens 
realize how important their old architectural heritage was: Since 
that time, many buildings in downtown have been restored 

“What’s wonderful about Columbus,” comments Robert 
A. M. Stern, who recently completed an addition to the 
county hospital, “is that it is a small town with tremendous 
ambitions and achievements. It has become an architectura 
mecca—yet the great architecture built here is not aboufl 
monuments to the architects, but archi 
tecture in service to the community.” 

This has not always been the case 
Although I.M. Pei’s library is well liked 
now, the architect’s seeming disregard for 
the desires of his clients was not appreci4 
ated. Others have also felt the publi¢ 
wrath: This is, after all, the Hoosie 
State, and the initial distrust of stranger 
—bred over a century ago, when the 
lonesome prairie was still the edge of civ 
ilization, and knocks on the door would 
be greeted with “Who’s there?” or “Hoo 
sier?”—has led to some run-ins betwee 
locals and imported architects. Susana 
Torre designed, with reverence for in4 
digenous forms, Fire Station No. 5 in the 
shape of a barn and silo. Offended that 
this was some city slicker attack on the 
as country bumpkins, the firemen protested (although some 
women in Columbus suggest that the protest would not have 
been half so harsh had Torre not been female). 

Columnist McCawley has witnessed and commented o 
a number of such debates. Henry Moore’s statue in front 0 
I.M. Pei’s library is called the “elephant’s pelvic bone,” Stan 
ley Saitowitz’s streamlined lights on Fifth Street leading te 
Mill Race Park (where his imaginative follies, including 4 
boathouse and amphitheater, are enjoyed) are derisively called 
“whale bones.” The county jail, designed by California archi 
tect Don M. Hisaka, created a major stir in 1990: The un 
abashedly charming building with its wire dome—actually, 
rooftop exercise area for the inmates—won a number of sobri 
quets: the ConDome, the Bird Cage. “A lot of people were 
offended by the expense: $8 million,” recalls McCawley with 
a grin. “They thought it was a hotel for convicts; some even 
suggested that the city rent out cells to couples, like the raffles 
for the Holiday Inn.” The jail was built, after Miller personally 


‘ 


went to bat for it, and now, McCawley reports, “people will 
drive out-of-town visitors by it, calling it ‘Our Jail. 

Other architects have not been so lucky: Robert Venturi 
and Denise Scott Brown were sent packing after they proposed 
colorful tubes as lights for the median strip leading into town. 
When the architects put up a series of painted cardboard test 
tubes, some local wag put up a sign: “Welcome to Crayola 
City.” The city fathers decided to abandon the project. 
Another controversial plan was for the vermilion twin-ribbed 


steel arch of the overpass that soars (Continued on page 130) 


: THE SEATS ARE LEATHER. 
OF COURSE, SOME FIND THE FACT THEY’RE 
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245, horsepower V8 engine takes you from O to 60 
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still the Jeep four-wheel drive technology. Featuring 
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Through its 
newsletter 
Preservation North 
Carolina offers 

a wide variety 

of properties, 
including the 
Patterson Building 
in Maxton (above 
left) and the Bank 
of Washington in 
Washington, N.C. 
(above center), 
both recently 
restored. Above 
right: The Andrew 
Carpenter House 
before adoption. 
Below: Workers’ 
cottages in 
Edenton, one of 
two mill village 


that PNC 





is saving. 


Preservation North Carolina pairs the state’s endangered 


historic properties with eager buyers willing to restore them 


By WILLIAM IRVINE 
Myrick Howard is a man with a mission—pre- 
serving the historic architecture of his native North 
Carolina. Since 1978 he has presided over Preser- 
vation North Carolina, a statewide conservation 
group that has saved more than 300 endangered 
properties and has grown into one of the country’s 
most influential historic preservation organizations. 
This kind of success has a secret—in this case 
it is a revolving fund, a financial mechanism that 
has become a model for preservationists all over the 
country. Here’s how it works: Rather than buying a 
property outright, the revolving fund secures an 
option to purchase a building over a given period— 
usually from 3 months to 2 years. During this time 
Preservation North Carolina markets the property 
through its quarterly magazine—a recent issue 
included 58 buildings such as a wooden Greek 
Revival cottage from 
the 1940s, an Art Deco 
bus station, and a six- 
story Italianate peanut 
mill. After a suitable 
buyer is found, Preser- 
vation North Carolina 
ictSs aS a »-| retween, 


ransterring the deed 


MAGNANIMOUS 
MAT C@EIM AGEs 


. | 
Preservation ! 


to the property from the old to the new owners! 
Preservation North Carolina had gotten used 
to brokering individual houses when its biggest 
challenge came along. In late 1995 Unifi, a textile 
company based in Greensboro, decided to close its 
mill in Edenton, a historic town on the Albemarle 
Sound. Hearing about the impending shutdown) 
the group sent a proposal to the company asking 
whether they would consider donating the prop} 
erty, and much to their surprise Unifi agreed. The 
44-acre mill village comprises the brick Edenton 
Cotton Mill and 57 houses, ranging from modest 
one-story triple-bay mill workers’ cottages to the 
2,000-square-foot Colonial Revival overseer’ 
house. When the word got out that the village was 
for sale, the phones began ringing. There aré 
presently 44 houses sold or under contract. 

Buoyed by this success, Preservation Nortk 
Carolina has recently acquired through a bargait 
sale another mill village, this one located on 94 
acres on a river near Burlington. Real estate devel 
opers have already shown interest in converting? 
the 100,000-square-foot Glencoe Cotton Mill int B 
a residential and commercial complex, and the vil ¥® 
lage’s 35 simple clapboard mill houses will be 
offered for sale later in 1998. m 

















~ “When the name 
on the carpet is 


Mohawk, that's all 


you need to know.” 
— Dixie Carter 

For over 120 years, more Americans 
have trusted Mohawk than any other carpet 
manufacturer. And today, the Mohawk 
family of brands offers you more colors 
and styles than ever before. 

So look for the name Mohawk when 
you buy carpet. Call 1-800-2-MOHAWK for 
the authorized Mohawk flooring retailer 
nearest you. Just tell them Dixie sent you. 
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About Books 


OAK SPRING SPLENDORS 


Landscape designer Rachel Lambert Mellon’s garden library in Virginia gives rise 


to a stunning series of reference books on the art of horticulture 


By MARTIN FILLER 
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Garden design is the most ephemeral of the visual 
arts, for its results are in a constant state of growth and 
transformation and, if left unattended, can quickly dis- 
appear without a trace. No less evanescent is the 
knowledge that goes into the creation of gardens and | 
landscapes. Techniques for propagating and cultivating trees, shrubs, and flowers may Howe in one 
time and place but wither into oblivion as tastes change and practitioners fail to pass their firsthand 
information < mtot | ie next generation. 
No one is more aware of that fragile tradition than Rachel Lambert Mellon, the legendary hor- 
iaket t known to her co-professionals, friends, and admirers as Bunny. During 
Us ireer she has made a remarkable series of gardens for the several homes 
| lly renowned philanthropist, art collector, and horseman Paul 
ls as Jacqueline Kennedy Onassis and Hubert de Givenchy. Her 
President’s Rose Garden and the Jacqueline Kennedy Garden 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy Library near Boston, and advis- 


‘arden at Versailles (for which she was decorated by > 
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Among the 
ravishingly illustrated | 
historic books on 





gardening included in © 


An Oak Spring 

Flora are (clockwise 
from top left) 

Jacob Marrel’s 
Tulpenboek, 1634; 
frontispiece 

of J.G. and L.N. 

van Blarenberghe’s 
Horti herbarii; 

C.G. de Saint-Aubin’s 
Receuil de Plantes 
depicting honeysuckle 
(Lonicera caprifolium); 
and the title page 

of Marrel’s 
Tulpenboek, 1642. 





HEAR WHY THE 
BOSE’ WAVE” RADIO 
WAS NAMED A 

“BEST NEW 
PRODUCT OF 1994” 
BY BUSINESS WEEK. 


Tabletop radios are popular for their 
convenience and small size. But their 
sound quality leaves much to be 
desired. No one really expects high- 


fidelity sound from a radio. Until now. 





Set six AM and 
six FM stations. 











Just as a flute strengthens a breath 
of air to fill an entire concert hall, 
the waveguide produces room-filling 
sound from a small enclosure. This 
technology and performance is avail- 
able in no other radio. 
You'll touch a button and 
hear your favorite music come alive 


in rich stereo sound. You'll hear 


Eosily connect your 
CD ployer, cassette 
player, TV, or VCR 





CALL NOW AND 
MAKE SIX INTEREST- 

FREE PAYMENTS. 
The Wave radio is available for 
$349 directly from Bose, the most 
respected name in sound. So call 
1-800-708-2673, ext. R7836, to 
learn more about our in-home trial 
and satisfaction guarantee. When 
you call, ask about our six-month 


installment payment plan. 


HEAR THE RADIO THAT WOKE UP 
AN ENTIRE INDUSTRY. 


Bose presents the Wave 
radio. It’s the one radio 
acclaimed by leading 
audio critics. Because 
it’s the one radio that 
delivers big, rich, lifelike 
stereo sound plus a small, 


convenient size. 


THE BEST- 
SOUNDING RADIO 
YOU CAN BUY. 

We think the Wave radio is the best- 

sounding radio you can buy. And 







audio critics agree. 
Radio World 
called the sound 





The speakers in conventional 
radios cannot produce lifelike 
bass, which is essential for 

great sound. 


“simply amazing...a 
genuine breakthrough 
in improved sound 
quality.” Business 
Week named the Wave 
radio a “Best New 


Only the Wave radio with acoustic 


woveguide speoker technology == Product of 1994” 
produces high-quality sound with 
full, rich bass. 


Popular Science 
called it “a sonic marvel” 
and gave it a prestigious 
“Best of What’s New” 
award. A key 

is our patented 
acoustic waveguide 


speaker technology. 











every note the way it’s meant to be 


heard. The Wave radio measures just 
4\%”H x 14” Wx 8%”D and fits almost 
anywhere. So you can listen in your 
bedroom, living room, kitchen, or 
any room. And with your choice of 
imperial white or graphite gray, the 
Wave radio not only fits in any room, 


it fits any decor. 


REMOTE-CONTROLLED 
CONVENIENCE. 


Operate the radio from across the 


room with the credit card-sized 











remote control. Set six AM 
and six FEM stations, and 
switch between them at the 
touch of a button. You can 
even bring great Bose sound 
to recorded music, TV pro- 
grams, or movies by connecting 
the Wave radio to your CD or 


cassette player, TV, or VCR. 


Or, if you prefer, return the 
coupon below. 

Wired magazine 
said it has a “clean, sweet 
sound that will have your 
friends wondering where 
you've hidden your fancy 

speakers”? But you have to 
hear the Wave radio for yourself 


to believe it. 


GALLE TODAY, 
1-800-708-2673, 
EXT. R7836. 


For more information 
on all our products: 
www.wr.bose.com/r7836 
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Our six-month installment payment 
plan is available on telephone orders only. 
If calling, ask about FedEx® delivery service. 
Please specify your color choice when 
ordering the Wave® radio: 

(J Imperial White Graphite Gray 
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Address 
City State Zip 
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Daytime Telephone 

( ) 

Evening Telephone 
Mail to: Bose” Corporation, Dept. CDD-R7836, 
The Mountain, Framingham, MA 01701-9168, 
or fax to 1-800-862-BOSE (1-800-862-2673) 
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Better sound through research « 


©1998 Bose Corporation. Covered by patent rights issued and/or pending. Installment payment plan not to be combined with any other offer and available on credit card orders only. Price does not include 


$15 shipping and handling and applicable sales tax. Price and/or payment plan subject to c 


hange without notice. FedEx service marks used by permission. Frank Beacham, Radio World, 12/93, Wired, 6/94 
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AS remarkable Tue yrumttif Ul» lithallerton 


Bunny Mellon’s 
eye for beauty , _ 
is matched by | Xg les pied 
a practical 


mind. She knows 





how to turn 


garden visions 





into living reality 


the French government) are perhaps better known than several of 






her more pervasive contributions. 


For example, it was Bunny Mellon who revived the taste Wigton aan 


Bw wb N 


for the loose, mixed Flemish-style arrangements that had as strong 
an influence on cut flowers during the 1960s (when Jacqueline 
Kennedy introduced those informal but artful compositions at the 
White House) as Constance Spry’s more eccentric combinations had during the 1930s. And the small- 
scale indoor topiaries of myrtle, rosemary, santolina, and thyme that are today a familiar feature of 
fashionable interiors were another Mellon rediscovery. While recuperating from an illness in 1952, she 
began training table-top specimens of those shrubby plants into the tightly clipped geometric shapes 
that five decades ago were completely unknown in this country. 
Unknown, that is, to all but Bunny Mellon. Self-taught by necessity, she began searching out 
obscure and often rare gardening books early in her life to gather the kind of practical information she 
could not find in contemporary publications. Indeed, her love of books had even earlier origins. A 
1920 edition of Chester A. Reed’s Flower Guide: Wild Flowers East of the Rockies, given to her by her 
hen she was 11, became, as she recalls, “a Bible in its importance” that “traveled every- 
\nd the charmingly illustrated children’s books of Kate Greenaway, Beatrix Potter, 
h their unforgettable depictions of enchanted gardens, deeply inspired the 


On 


vigorously as the gardens she laid out and planted. > 


Compleat Gardner: 
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Honag. der Melons. 


Heirloom fruits from 
An Oak Spring Pomona 
(clockwise from top 
left): W. Speechly’s A 
Treatise on the Culture 
of the Vine, 1790; 

J. de La Quintinie’s 
The Compleat 
Gard’ner, 1699; P.J. 
Jacquin’s Monographie 
compléte du Melon, 
1832; Volkamer’s 
Nirnbergische 
Hesperides, 1708. 
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About Books 


Bunny Mellon is not a collector who allows others to acquire on her behalf. 


Every book in the Oak Spring Garden Library has been selected by her, giving 


the holdings the same distinctive character that marks her gardening style 


Now housed in a handsome stone building by architect 
Edward Larrabee Barnes on the Mellons’ 4,200-acre farm in 
Upperville, Virginia, the Oak Spring Garden Library (named 
for the hunt-country estate) ranks among the most important 
repositories on the history of gardening to be found any- 
where. Numbering some 3,500 rare volumes and 10,000 con- 
temporary books, the archive also preserves about 100 
gardening manuscripts and almost 200 works of art on paper. 
Like her husband, Mrs. Mellon is also known for her gen- 
erosity. Not content to have her library exist in splendid iso- 
lation, she would like it to be available to serious scholars, 


professionals, and fellow horticulturists, to whom its vast and 


in many cases unique resources can become a living fount of 


knowledge feeding directly into the creation of future gardens 
and landscapes. 

Mrs. Mellon, who believes that well-informed browsing 
and hands-on contact with books is an essential part of the 
educational process, abhors the closed-shelf restrictions of most 
rare-edition collections. Yet given the scope of her holdings— 


which ranges from medieval illuminated manuscripts to Vic- 


torian how-to guides, from Chinese herbariums to antique 
Dutch tulip catalogs—some preliminary organization was 
needed before the library’s riches could be shared more widely. 

Thus came the idea for one of the most splendid series 
of horticultural books to appear in recent years. Beginning in 
1989 with An Oak Spring Sylva (covering the library’s books 
on trees) and continuing in 1990 with An Oak Spring Pomona 
(books on fruit), both by Sandra Raphael, the Oak Spring 
Garden Library (distributed by Yale University Press) slowly 
began attracting attention among garden connoisseurs, who 
found them a valuable reference for locating long-forgotten 
treatises. Those handsomely illustrated descriptive bibliogra- 
phies brought such neglected figures as Bunny Mellon’s 
favorite horticultural role model, the 17th-century French- 
man Jean de La Quintinie, to the attention of a generation 
that had never heard of him, nor of other giants of innovative 


garden design. 


| | 
| 
| 


Yet as worthy as the first two volumes of this ongoing 


series are, neither is likely to have the immense appeal of the 


most recent addition, An Oak Spring Flora by Lucia Tongiorgi 








Womasi. The thickest and most sumptuously illustrated of the 
hniform-format books, it has a dust jacket emblazoned with a 
majestic engraving of a sunflower (Helianthus annuus) from 
Basilius Besler’s Hortus Eystettensis of 1613. An Oak Spring Flora 
has been popping up on the coffee tables of even those without 


Mnclination to peruse the contents much beyond the dazzling 





olor reproductions. Furthermore, given the shocking prices of 
many recent art books, at $75 this is one of the publishing bar- 
yains of the decade. 

Organized into thematic chapters that chronologically 
trace the development of flower illustrations over the past 
Hive centuries, An Oak Spring Flora, though intended as a 
Aigest of and guide to closer study of the books it includes, is 
Also fully satisfying as a survey of its subject. The revival and 
bystemization of learning that began with the Renaissance 
and expanded during the Enlightenment focused new atten- 
tion on botany, which moved from an agricultural tradition 
yo ascientific discipline. And as the Age of Discovery opened 
a New World of horticultural wonders to European eyes, the 
xisting literature expanded exponentially to document exot- 
Ica beyond the imagination of stay-at-home plantsmen. 
Evocative examples of historically revealing publications, 
such as a manual published by the King of Spain for instruct- 
ing explorers how to transport native flora back to the mother 
Sountry, put current trends like mail-order gardening into an 
entirely new perspective. 


To be sure, there are significant gardening libraries else- 
where, but what makes the Oak Spring Garden Library so 
unusual is the intensely personal involvement of its founder. 
Mrs. Mellon is not a collector who allows others to acquire 
on her behalf. Every book at Oak Spring has been selected 
and reviewed by her, giving the holdings the same distinctive 
character that marks her gardening style. Aesthetics, she 
firmly believes, must never take complete precedence over 
the functional. 

Still to come at the millennium and beyond are further 
Oak Spring volumes: a two-part Hortus on garden design; a 
Flora Mundi on regional flowers and the voyages on which they 
were discovered; and a Herbaria on herbs in Western culture. 
Together the series promises to become an indispensable part 
of the ever-broadening culture of gardens. In an article she 
wrote for Vogue in 1965, Mrs. Mellon noted that “Too much 
should not be explained about a garden. Its greatest reality is 
not a reality, for a garden, hovering always in a state of becom- 
ing, sums up its own past and its future.” Now, thanks to An 
Oak Spring Sylva, Pomona, Flora and their future offshoots, vis- 
itors to Bunny Mellon’s garden of knowledge can harvest the 
fruits of her lifetime’s labors. m= 


The Oak Spring series, distributed through Yale University Press, 
800-987-7323, is available from Barnes & Noble nationwide; 
Treillage, 212-535-2288; and Archivia, 212-439-9194. 
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As I was reviewing the wonderfully diverse decorating stories 
in this issue with our features editor, Elaine Greene, she 
reminded me of something our mutual friend, the decorator 
Mark Hampton, wrote in the introduction to Mark Hampton 
on Decorating, which she edited. Published in 1989 and now 
considered a classic, the book contains several chapters that 
appeared in our magazine. In it Mark wrote, “We all know 
that interior decoration is seen by many as a frivolous career 
full of ruffles and flourishes and preposterous fashion state- 
ments. Yet to transform the bleak and the barren into wel- 
coming places where one can live seems to me an important 
and worthwhile goal in life. Sometimes this transformation 
can stun the eyé, sometimes simply gladden it, but these are 
not frivolous pursuits.” 

Those who are not convinced need only look at transfor- 
mations in this issue: the pretty house in Boston by Elizabeth 
Speert decorated to welcome pets as well as people; the 
refined, spare interiors that “calm” fashion designer Michael 
Leva; Ira Howard Levy’s house, which he says helped him 
“reinvent myself’; the Adirondack camp in which Gretchen 


Bellinger honors a grand American style, softening it with 


her sumptuous fabrics; the ancient, romantic French farm- 
house where antiquarian Frangoise Piccino devotes herself to 
the decorative arts. Then they'll know Mark is right. 

Mark, like me, grew up in the Midwest and became inter- 
ested in houses and their decoration as a young boy. Fortu- 
nately, neither of us was thwarted in our love for what some 
might consider “frivolous,” especially in a young male. Instead 
our obsession, which he described as “looking at houses, 
thinking about them, drawing them, and daydreaming about 
them,” was nourished and allowed to flourish. 

In my many years of editing decorating magazines, I have 
met an unusual number of people who grew up to care about 
making the world a place to “gladden the eye.” When you 
read Suzanne Charlé’s story on Columbus, Indiana, you will 
see how one man helped turn a small midwestern city into 
one of the most architecturally important towns in America. 
And Martin Filler’s piece on the garden library that Bunny 
Mellon is creating is a testimony to the well-known landscape 
designer’s eye for beauty. 

We agree, Mark—decoration and design are a wonderful 


refuge in a harsh world, and a serious endeavor indeed. 


Kira lise, Logg 


EDITOR IN CR LEE 
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Boston designer Elizabeth Speert, 





who likes to spoil dogs 
as well as people, lives in a house 
where all creatures great and 


small find their niche 


Bye (CRS TUNE Pn TEL 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY ErRIic ROTH 


PRODUCED BY CAROLYN SOLLIS 


As the key turns and the door of the white clap- 
board cottage swings open, a blur of fur engulfs 
Elizabeth Speert. The Dalmatian mailbox and 
dachshund boot-scraper should have been clues 





that this is the home of a dog lover, yet neither of 
the two dogs whimpering and wriggling with joy 
is actually hers. “I had a dog and a cat for fourteen 
years,” says the Boston designer. “When they died, 
I was so devastated | decided I could never go 
through that again.” Instead, she volunteered to 
take in pets for friends and family who have to go 
out of town. Now her cozy retreat, adorned with 
rose-strewn chintz and floral wallpaper, serves as 





an informal animal hotel. 

Originally, Speert bought her house because 
it was close to the neighborhood dog run. Built in 
1937 in a Boston suburb, the traditional Cape 





with a shed dormer in back also offered what was 
her ideal amenity: a bedroom downstairs. “I like | 


A contented guest enjoys the living room, 





brightened by summer slipcovers: a Cowtan & 
Tout rose chintz and Clarence House stripe. 

Even the velvet-upholstered bench from Baker 

Furniture gets a crisp white skirt and box pleats, 


made from a Kravet linen, for the season. 
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[his designer knows how to make people, as 
well as dogs, feel comfortable. Everybody is wel- 
come to put their feet up on the furniture, which 
ranges from family heirlooms to castoffs rescued 
from junk shops and reupholstered. “I look at fur- 
niture the same way I| look at animals—I don’t 
care about the label,” says Speert, who found her 
cat at the pound and her dog on the street. The 
secret to her nonchalance about paw prints and 
spilled drinks is simple—slipcovers. “When the 
dirt gets too obvious, I just have the covers 
cleaned or get new ones made.” There’s an easy 
chair in the den that visiting cats have claimed as 
a scratching post. But that hasn’t stopped Pilo, her 
brother’s cat, from testing his strength by climb- 
ing up the grasscloth on the dining room walls. “I 
just think of the claw marks as more texture,” says 
Speert cheerfully. 

The walls in the den are also covered in 
grasscloth—barely visible behind 21 oil paintings 
of cows. “My grandfather raised Aberdeen Angus 
on a farm in upstate New York, where I spent a 
few weeks every summer,” explains Speert. Con- 
veniently, the grasscloth doesn’t show the holes 
left behind when she has to move the paintings 
around to accommodate a new addition. As in 
every other room in the house, these windows are 
framed with voluptuous curtains, complete with 
old-fashioned valances. “Without curtains, a 
house just doesn’t feel like home to me,” she says. 

For the moment, Speert is sticking to her 
vow and confining her animal acquisitions to such 
rarities as Scottie dog sconces. So a real dog would 
be wise to take advantage of the guest privileges— 


and make reservations. 


Speert loved the original wallpaper 
in her bedroom (on the left) and chose an equally 
exuberant Rose Cumming chintz for the 
curtains, bedskirt, and chair. Brunschwig & Fils 
chintz drapes the windows in the den 
(on the right). “Remember to check how 
the pattern looks gathered up,” says the designer. 
Dog hair doesn’t show on the leopard-print 
cotton by Boussac covering the sofa, 
next to the antique Laotian rain drum used 
as a cojfee table. Dog and cat doorstops 


t pause from the chase. 
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Apparel designer Michael Leva is 
faithful to austerity and Directoivre, 


except when he is not 
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on the velvet-covered footstools found in a 
rotating displays of Wedgwood basalt 


of lavender on a white ground. Left: 
enetian goblets and American vases. 


century French fishbowl, othe 

Leva has placed ‘Lumina’ pumpkins 
Paris flea market, and says, “I also loa 
Roni Horn above the sofa typify I 
minimalist style: delicate splotches 


“In a place this severe, ea 
The dining table (opposite 
made to go with Directoir 


becomes a statement 
chairs. Inset, opposite 
Venetian goblets. Above 
or French creamware. 
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1 do,” Michael Leva admits about the two- 

1ay be austere by conventional standards—no 

but Leva, a fashion designer, says, “I love the 

mi {k in the door I feel calm.” And he has created an envi- 

visually rich that creature comforts seem beside the point. Consider his 

color choices: pale lavender for the ceiling and the living room’s satin seat cush- 

ions, yellow walls with blue ceiling in the bedroom. Every shade is subtle—a bit of 

blue in the gray paint of an end table, seagrass rugs a gauzy green. As Leva points 
out, “Where there’s no pattern, color must give a room life.” 

Although a devotee of Directoire (the post-Revolutionary period in France), 

Leva is no purist, as proven by the 1830s armchairs and delicate 19th-century Amer- 

ican settee. “Most sofas are too big to sit well with period furniture,” notes Leva, who 

lived for several years without one. His discipline in clutter control (“My parents are 

orderly to the point of lunacy”) is matched by his ability to wait until he finds the 


perfect piece. “I have never bought something and said later, “What a mistake.’” 
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Michael Leva’s decorating relaxes in 
the private spaces. He even allows himself 
patterned sheets on the pencil-post bed 

he assembled from a kit and had painted a 
worn gray (far left, above and below); a 
Swedish chair is a satisfactory bedside table 
till the right thing comes along. Left: 
Decorating and gardening books are neatly 
stacked on a worktable. Above: On the tiny 
terrace, Leva seems to forsake all notions 
of order, but he says surroundings always 
dictate and that his landlord’s overgrown 


garden below called for blowsy blooms above. 
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WORLDWIDE WEB 


The global vision of International Style " 
reawakened Ira Howard Levy, peripatetic 
executive and collector, to the merits of a 

classic 1960s modern house in Arizona 


By MARTIN FILLER PHOTOGRAPHY BY SCOTT 
FRANCES PRODUCED BY KAAREN PARKER* GRAY 
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Boldly shaped objects 
from many periods and ~ 
cultures—including 
tribal artifacts, 17th- 
century European stools, 
Giacometti lamps, 1950s 
W&J Sloane chairs, and 
contemporary art—attain 
a serdne harmony in the 
strot g, monochromatic 
living room of this 


sout 





estern hideaway. 

















“I reinvent myself through my houses,” says Ira Howard Levy, whose formidable skills 
iin what he calls “creative imaging” have put his distinctive stamp on the products of 
such large American companies as Estée Lauder, General Cigar, Hathaway Shirts, and 

ony. “In fact, my houses are the locomotives that pull me forward.” The latest engine of 


his ever-lengthening train of residences—which include a Manhattan pied-a-terre; a 
neo-Palladian country house in Litchfield County, Connecticut; and a summer retreat 
on an island off the coast of Maine—is an International Style house built in Arizona 
in 1965. Levy’s far-flung real estate gives him a national perspective that he believes is 
essential to his marketing work: “I love developing my regional interests and my regional 
lives. I feel like a different person in different parts of the country, and I find it useful 
to apply that professionally.” 

Levy also uses his latest home to get back in touch with the classic modernist phi- 
losophy that meant a great deal to him as a young man, but that he gradually lost touch 
with. “I grew up with modern design, bought into it, and then left it,” he recalls. Yet his 
ten years on the Museum of Modern Art’s committee on architecture and design kept 
alive an interest that suddenly burst forth with new intensity when a Neutra-inspired 
house he had known in an Arizona metropolis unexpectedly came onto the market. After 


Shots of pure primary color 
enliven the neutral-toned 
interiors. In the dining room 
(above), a red panel sets off a 
Mexican fiesta mask. Portrait is 
17th-century Flemish. Mario 
Bellini’s Cab chairs for Cassina 
surround a 1950s bleached 
rosewood conference table. 
Opposite left: The stairway 
adjacent to the kitchen is 
paved with bright yellow 
Vallauris tiles from France. 

A 1950s Fornasetti tray in the 
kitchen peers out, as does 

a portrait of Oskar Kokoschka 
in hall (opposite right). 
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Jouying it over the telephone from his home in Maine, he got down to the serious business 


bf updating it in a manner respectful of its period integrity, but in keeping with a less 
Festrictive attitude than the International Style allowed in its corporate final phase. 
Working with architect John Chonka and a local builder and craftsman, Rob Brom- 
ey, Levy introduced a host of natural materials—such as white mahogany for walls and 
tabinetry and Wisconsin limestone for floors and outdoor paving—which play off against 
he more expected modernist vocabulary of aluminum and glass. An ingenious system of 
window shades in different degrees of opacity permits Levy to modulate the strong Ari- 
rona sunlight by layering the sunscreens in different combinations. “I’ve learned to play 
With light,” says Levy with undisguised pleasure. “[ use it almost like theater gauze.” 
| Instead of the Native American and Spanish Colonial furniture and objects that 
are the choices of so many collectors in the southwest, Levy brought a range of treasures 
that were staples of high-modernist interiors—such as art by Elie Nadelman, Henry 
Moore, Louise Nevelson, and George Segal; tribal artifacts from Africa and Oceania; 
Japanese tansu chests; and timeless seating designs by Mies, the Eameses, and Bertoia. 
To Levy, it’s all one design vocabulary, one he pays affectionate homage to as he makes 


himself at home in yet another corner of the world. 


The cubic volumes and rough 
stucco finish of the exterior 
(opposite top) give the house the 
feel of an adobe, although no 
pueblo dweller could have 
dreamed of the expanse of 
aluminum-framed glass (opposite 
below). These sliding doors open 
the back of the structure to the 
patio, centered around a superb 
specimen of palo brea tree. 
Above: Cacti in a patio bed 
seem to confront a phalanx of 
plastic garden stools by Philippe 
Starck, who also designed the 
rocking stool at far right. 
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Pyamned by aluminiwin-etrimmed glass panels, master bedroom and 
library glow with white mahogany walls and cabinetry bathed in warm 
lighting. A ceiling-mounted television set swivels to make it visible 

in both spaces. Lasy chairs and ottomans by Donghia, Mies daybed by 
Knoll. In the master bath (above left), an Aalto stool from ICh adds 
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bedroom supplied with a club chair and ottoman in Waverly linens. 
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bought a fortified farmhouse, complete with defensive towers. 
Additions have been made to the house in every century since 
the foundations were laid some 700 years ago. In shale with 


granite doorways and a roof of flat terra-cotta tiles, it is poised 


on a rocky outcropping, at the bottom of which lies a river. 


The house, with walls she calls “austere but reassuring,” 
and Piccino’s antiques shop, tucked into an adjoining barn, 


are almost interchangeable: Both give French country style— 


a way of life as much as a look—a tender bear hug. On the 
last Sunday of every month from March to October, Piccino 
invites 20 or so fellow dealers for a flea market in her court- 
yard. Farmers set up tables covered with snowy white cloths 
and beautiful baskets to sell their bread, cheese, honey, fruit, 
vegetables, and poultry. Often there is live classical music. 

Piccino recalls the encouragement of a friend when she 


conceived the market: “Do what you love.” Good advice. 


Francoise Piccino and her treasures, clockwise from near left: arranging her favorite Albertine roses; fanciful 19th-century 


garden chairs are from a chateau in the Bordelais. Built to house pigs, the long low building in the foreground is now a 


laundry room. On the lunch table, antique bistro glasses and a slice of the local apple tart. Cheese, fruit, and silver waiting 


to be transported to the courtyard for lunch. Layered with a vintage linen bedsheet and quilt, the dining table is surrounded 


with chairs of woven chestnut; the pine cupboard is typical of the modest, practical furniture Piccino both collects and sells. 


The 15th-century staircase leading to the bedrooms. In the courtyard, the Sunday food and flea market at full tilt. 
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The classic Adirondack two-story living room (opposite) resembles those of the 19th-century robber 


barons. Clockwise from top left: The dock is down the slope from the back porch. A window seat cushion is upholstered 
in Camel with Thistledorn bolster and Durant deerskin pillows. Guest bed dressed head to toe in 
Bellinger fabrics. Bellinger insists visitors sign her guest book. The view from the lake. Bellinger, Ms. B. at work, 


collects bee objects. Center: Jigsaw puzzles are a favorite hobby. 
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BY Evrzaneru 


“Everybody is nostalgic for their childhood summers,” says 
textile designer Gretchen Bellinger, who as a girl spent family 
vacations in New York’s Adirondack Mountains, one of 
America’s most romantic regions. Ten years ago she returned 
to buy a place of her own. Looking for a weekend retreat 
where she could also entertain friends and clients, Bellinger 
settled on a parcel of land that includes the main house, ice 
shed, and boathouse of a 1908 estate (or camp, as they are still 
called) on Long Lake. Enlisting her family to help, Bellinger 
scrubbed years’ worth of grime off the interior pine board 
walls, her father stripped furniture of tacky blue paint, and a 
nephew painted the clapboard porch. The house is a two-hour 


drive from Albany, New York, where Bellinger has her main 


residence and business headquarters— far from the bustle of 
n’s design trade. To lure gues ) miles away—par- 
kd she sé vilot friend with a 
n to Camy el 
er. In « yom downy 
ts. Acl kitchen toils on 
SS¢ mani it hand to 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY 


Above, left to right: A 

bench in the pine grove for 
enjoying the lake view; 
Bellinger painted the once-blue 
wicker porch furniture and 
woodwork her favorite color, 
taupe; family photographs hang 
in the pantry. Far left: Inherited 
and collected antique silver 

and linens. Left: Lobster salad 
by chef Andrew Plummer 
served on the porch. Opposite: 
Basically Bellinger—guest room 
headboard in Gibraltar textured 
cotton, Applause cotton 

velvet bolster, Diva rhinestone- 
studded silk pillow, and 


Buzz Buzz wool jacquard coverlet. 
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pamper you. A sea plane might glide onto the lake to take you | 
on an aerial tour of the mountains. The decorators (most of 
whom also happen to be good friends, a benefit, Bellinger 
points out, to having a small custom business) come to Camp 
Bellinger to enjoy canoeing on the crystalline lake and early 
morning walks through pine-carpeted woods, but they also get 
to see Bellinger’s fabric line at work. All of the pillows, uphol- 
stery, lampshades, and bedcovers are made from her neutral silk 
herringbones, chenille stripes, and wool jacquards. Bellinger 
often rotates patterns to see how one tone or texture might 
complement another. Visitors occasionally return for their sec- 
ond or third visit only to find that the room in which they last 
stayed has been completely redone. 

Bellinger’s work, even at her summer house, never stops. 
The phone rings frequently—she started her business in 1976 
and still runs it herself—with questions from her office about 
yardage, shipping, or production. Few people have seen 
Bellinger relax except at Long Lake. Early in the morning you 
might find her down by the dock watching for an osprey. “I 


can sit here for hours,” says Bellinger. “I can totally escape.” 
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Netta Lockwood laid 
out a parterre garden 
some distance from 

her house in a sheltered 
spot near an old barn. 
A Kousa dogwood 
(opposite) lends grace to 
one end of the garden, 
where Pan plays his 
pipe and lady’s-mantle 
and cranesbills bloom 
lavishly in a circular 
bed. Above, from top to 
bottom: Anothér 
quadrant of the parterre 
is planted with annual 
agastaches and at 

least three different 
kinds of alliums; curly 
chive, edging the center 
circle, will flower in 
August. Catmint and 
white mallow bloom 
with penstemon ‘Huskers 
Red.’ The chartreuse 
flowers of Bupleurum 
complement penstemon 
and alliums. Far right: 
Annual diascia 


‘Blackthorne Apricot.’ 
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It was love at first sight when 


Netta Lockwood found her farmland, 
and for six decades she has 

been planting and enhancing it 
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“As soon as I saw this place | said, ‘This is it!’” Netta Lock- 


wood recalls, as though it were yesterday, how she fell in love 
sixty years ago with the property that is her home. As a young 
married woman with yearnings to be an artist, she had been 
content living in New York City. (“Paradise!”) But her hus- 
band, John, wanted a country place for weekends and summers, 
and after a two-year search, she stumbled upon an old working 
farm 30 miles north of the city. It changed her life. 

“A cow was tied to a tree, pigs milled about in the or- 
chard,” she says. “I climbed up the hillside and looked down. 
The lay of the land was like a cup—partly meadow, partly rock 
and woodland, with water and trees. You would almost buy the 
place for the trees! It had everything. It was perfect.” 

The richly varied natural landscape that enthralled Netta 
Lockwood that day in 1938 became her canvas. With the help 
of her late husband she set about enhancing the land, gradually 
adding flowers—her charming embroidery on a luxuriously tex- 
tured and patterned cloth. 

Sitting before a crackling fire in the small library of the 
enchanting farmhouse where she now lives year-round, Lock- 
wood remembers with amusement what she and her husband 
faced those first years: “This house had no plumbing; we 


brought up two beds and a stool and camped out. Sheds had to 
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Paths are important (two views below): A short 

















stroll along a gently curving path, mown through the grass 
of the old apple orchard, leads from the house to the 
hidden parterre garden. Paths cut through ferns afford 

an intimate, view of the woodland floor; high-pruned 

trees let in sunlight. Opposite: White mallow (Malva 


moschata alba) blooms delicately in the parterre garden. 





Rows of vegetables 

(top) extend beyond Netta 
Lockwood’s parterre; 

bees are kept in small white 
hives, and blueberries 
are caged against 
marauding birds. Above: 
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Fini Siber be knocked down, and John and I spent years clearing before 
evergreen Jrom Sloerla r : 
Ke , a garden was dug.” The terrace came first, built around an old 
te ances Ser g g 
Stmtitar to Junt er Out sojter A . F 
; P ‘ , well just outside the house, where, Lockwood remarks wryly, 
dresses the side of the Core ie 2 aha asa an . a 
a I had enough sense to lay down bricks in a good design. 
guesthouse along wit : ; ‘ 
: : 7 : Cottage-garden flowers were planted, and still flourish, in! 
eece vine an »0ts of crape 
J te : y rat beds around the terrace; sweet alyssum was allowed to seed 
myrtle. Kight, above: . “ f : . ’ 
- : in the cracks; and “we had lots of things in pots,” booty from 
Near the guesthouse a pool he small greenhouse that was her second iec 
the small greennouse that was her second project. 
was created i i « ; ” 
vas created in natural I had grown up with flowers and gardens,” says Lock- 
‘rock. Ri , be Mt = ay : 
rock. Right, below wood, whose mother, Mabel Cabot Sedgwick, wrote the clas- 


sic book The Garden Month by Month, published in 1907. 
Lockwood’s mother-in-law, an early president of the Garden! 


A quince tree marks the 
corner of the brick terrace 
and two fat boxwoods Club of America, encouraged her to volunteer her energies at 


flank the door. Fragrant the New York Botanical Garden. (“They were always looking 
old-fashioned flowers for young things.”) Lockwood says, “My great piece of luck 
are grown in beds, and was getting to know Thomas Everett.” He was the garden’s 
pots of tree roses revered director of horticulture, who guided her burgeoning 


and clipped scents 


interest in greenhouses. By the time she could afford to build 


ht o1 one, in 1948, she knew just what she wanted in it—a potting) 





shed on the north end with hot (Continued on page 129) 
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A mobile grid of shelves 


) serves as an informal room 


» divider in a dining/working/ 
: 


studio space (opposite). 
|Drexel’s lithe cane-back 
jdining chairs and table 

with frosted-glass center 
jand open metal base let 
jlight float through the 
jroom. Enamel tray and 
)straw baskets, The Global 
Table. Right: Storage units 
can be lined up or stacked 
in infinite ways. Straw 

) baskets and floor lamp, 
Intérieurs. Below left: 

§ Stainless-steel chargers 
from ABC and cups echo 
ithe table’s metal base. 
Plates, bowls, glasses, 

Ad Hoc. Below right: 
Squares of blues and taupe 
on bed linens from Area 
repeat the metal grid of the 
| Solutions headboard. 
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LISTENING 
TO THE BREEZE 3 


Early Texans knew how to shut out the heat and 


i 
% 


ARS 
= 
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open their rooms to every breath of air—principles 


applied today in a new lakeside house 











As seen from the road, 

the house, which with the 
boathouse can sleep fourteen, 
conceals its size by stepping 
down the slope to a lakefront. 

rae From the left, we see the 
boathouse/guesthouse, two-story 
main house with cupola, and 
large screened pavilion, 

all under a tery 
galvanized metal roofs. — 





iil 


very weekend with relief and gratitude. 


ming and fishing and boating. 
[hey enjoy a house with in- 
terflowing rooms and an easy 
indoor-outdoor interplay, and 
they cook constantly—for 
recreation, and for their two 
sons and streams of overnight 
guests, often other families. 
“Sometimes | don’t get into 
the hammock until Labor 
Day,” the enthusiastic hostess 
says without complaint. 

They commissioned the 
San Antonio firm of Lake/ 
Flato to design this retreat, 
knowing that these architects 
could give them a house con- 
nected with the land and its 
building history. Lake/Flato is 
part of the new generation of 
architects applying lessons 
learned from the early ver- 
nacular houses of the area 
which used an understanding 
of the sun and the wind and 
the durable materials at hand 
to provide comfort in the 
parched countryside. The 
couple’s choice would have 
been approved by the emi- 
nent architect William Turn- 
bull, who left his own legacy 
of buildings appropriate to 
their settings. He wrote about 
Lake/Flato: “They site build- 
ings sensitively in an un- 
forgiving Texas landscape 
and build them of elegantly 
crafted, commonplace materi- 
als. Timeless architecture 
needn’t shout; in south Texas 
it is more pleasant to listen to 
the wind whispering.” 


The property lies at the 


he isolation, the trees, the water, the swim- 
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pharmaceutical company. 


stressful, and they virtually fall 
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The rounded site dictated a rounded building 
arrangement (see site plan, above). The second floor of the 
main living space is shown left of the main-floor plan. 
Center: Windows and glass doors on the lake side of the 
house are shaded by trees Top: From the screened 
pavilion one can enter the kitchen. Opposite: Large pocket 
loors and a cupola flood the living room with light. Interior 


hutters give the second-floor bedrooms privacy. 


HURSLEY 


Lake/Flato placed this main house and its small boathouse 
with two additional bedrooms at the water’s edge. Thus it is 
cooled by on-shore breezes, and the front lawn functions as a 
playing field for the little boys. As in the old farm buildings, 





metal roofs with large over- 
hangs shade the house. 
Visitors enter at mid- 
level, where a staircase leads 
down to a double-height 
living room. This octagonal 
space is topped by a cupola 
that opens to the sky with the 
flick of an electric switch. 
Large French doors lead from 
here to a porch overlooking 
the lake. A small office and 
game room off the living) 





room can accommodate over- 
night guests. | 
Up the stairs from the) 
entry, two little bedrooms are) 
tucked into the corners above) 
the living room and are ex- 
panded visually by windows) 
that face both the lakefront 
and the living room below. 
The boathouse, which stands 
on pilings, contains two more 
bedrooms. This gregarious) 
family can house up to four- 
teen overnight guests com- 
fortably, and even more using) 
sleeping bags on the screened | 
porch. Visitors who stay in 
the boathouse say the water 
gently rocks them to sleep. 
Traditional Texas farm- 
houses separate the kitchen 
and bedrooms with a central 
breezeway, known in the area 
as a dog-run. In this house the 
kitchen acts as a dog-run by 
means of wide doors at both 
ends which open to the air- 
conditioned house and to a 
screened porch, the latter 
with its own fireplace as well 
as dining and game tables. 
All day the screen doors 
slap open and shut as the boys 
chase one another down to the 
lake and back again, followed 
by Sadie, their dog. Leaves rus- 
tle outside the screens but the 
breeze whispers through. 
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PT Perce arte cr ee a 
guesthouse breezeway, across which bedrooms >> 
Bream ad tae aR hrs room below 
the bridge holds boat gear. Below: The porch 
outside the living room overlooks the lake. 
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RBECUING 


Every year finds more grills on the patios, decks, 
l 


poolsides, and backyards across America—I105 million 








was last year’s count. Here are three 
new state-of-the-art, stainless-steel 
gas-fueled models for outdoor use 


By KATHLEEN MAHONEY 
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These new barbecues have high-powered 20,000-—25,000 BTU 
burners that are porcelain-coated for easy clean-up. All come 
with a motorized rotisserie. GE Monogram stainless-steel gas 
grills range in size from a 27-inch grill (far left) to 36- and 48- 
inch units. A smoker burner is standard on 36- and 48-inch 
models; an integrated cooktop with two 15,000 BTU burners for 
cooking side dishes is optional on these units. The 27-inch grill 
shown here with dual-burner gas cooktop and cart with fold- 
down shelf retails from $1,870. Left: Thermador’s Char-Glo gas 
barbecues run 30 inches, 36 inches, and 48 inches. Stainless- 
steel double U-shaped burners and a patent-pending anti-flare 
baffled design insure even heating. The 36- and 48-inch models 
include a gas-powered smoker tray. This 36-inch model with cart 
starts at $3,000. Above: Viking outdoor grills are available in 
three sizes—30 inches, 41 inches (seen here), and 53 inches in 
a stainless steel, Viking blue, or forest green finish with optional 
brass trim. Fully insulated with rotary ignitors, all carry 

a limited lifetime warranty on stainless-steel parts. Viking’s grills 
have a three-position warming rack and a smoker system 

which consists of a burner and drawer that can be filled with 
wood chips or water. An infrared rotisserie system is optional. 


The grill above with optional cart is $3,200. 
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maintains Steven Raichlen, author of the new Barbecue Bible. 
Here he lights up the fire and shows the way 
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grill it r fruitwood 

1 far mo! omplex fla 

<plains Steven Raichlen, 

author of the new Barbecue Bible 

(Workman). This qulc k, simple 

dessert was the refreshing finale 

to a summer feast cooked over an 

open fire. Everything was flipped 

on the grill from the ingredi- 

ents for the gazpacho and salad 

Nicoise to the chicken wings, 
shrimp, and beef kebabs. 

An advocate of both char- 
coal and gas grilling, Raichlen 
says the choice is merely a ques- 
tion of the cook’s temperament. 
Gas is quick and convenient. 
Charcoal is for those who love 
the ritual of building a fire and 
don’t mind waiting thirty min- 
utes until it’s ready. 

In either case, wood is the 
secret flavor-enhancing ingredi- 
ent. Put wood chips in a smoker 
box for gas-grilling, or soak them 
in water and scatter on top of 
charcoal. Wood can also, of 
course, be used on its own. Oak 
is a Raichlen favorite because of 
the rich but not overpowering 
smokiness it imparts. For hearty 
meats like steak he prefers the 
more pronounced flavor of mes- 
quite. Fish, poultry, and vegeta- 
bles, on the other hand, call for 
the delicate aroma of fruitwoods 
like apple and cherry. To give 
gas-grilled foods added taste, 
Raichlen relies on intensely fla- 


vored marinades and sauces. 


All fired up (this page, 
clockwise from top left): bacon- 
wrapped prunes; lemon garlic 
bread fingers; Emeril Lagasse’s 


New Orleans—style shrimp; 


Steven Raichlen tending beef 
bs on a Web rrill; Aussie 
wing an srilled salad 


Opposite -ineapple 








tases 





Good Food 


Kecipes adapted from Steven Raichlen’s Barbecue Bible (Workman, 1998) 


yilling 


WV herl § &> 


make sure the fire is. hot enough for good charring. When you can hold your hand 


six inches over the coals for no more than three seconds, the fire is ready. And because precious juices can escape 


if you spear with a fork, always turn food with a spatula or a pair of tongs. 


GRILLED GAZPACHO 
Preheat gas or charcoal grill to high. 
Soak eight to ten 6-inch bamboo skewers in 
water to cover for 1 hour. 
32 2-inch pieces of white scallion 

2 garlic cloves, peeled 

1 medium red onion, peeled and 

quartered 

Y, cup extra-virgin olive oil 

2 %-inch-thick slices of country-style 

white or French bread 
2% pounds vine-ripened tomatoes 

1 red bell pepper 

1 green bell pepper 

1 cucumber, peeled, and cut into large 

pieces 

Y% cup chopped fresh basil, oregano, 

tarragon, and parsley 

2 tablespoons red wine vinegar 

Cold water 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper 

4 tablespoons chopped scallion greens 

Thread white scallion parts, garlic, and 
onion quarters on bamboo skewers. Lightly 
brush with olive oil. Grill until brown, about 
2 to 3 minutes per side. Remove vegetables 
from skewers. Set aside. 

Grill bread until toasted, about 2 minutes 
per side. Set aside. 

Grill tomatoes until skins are black and 
charred, about 2 minutes per side. Set aside 
to cool. Grill peppers until skins are black 
and charred, about 4 minutes per side. Set 
aside to cool. Scrape skin off tomatoes and 
peppers with a paring knife and discard. Core 
and seed peppers. Set aside. 

Place scallions, garlic, onion quarters, 
bread, tomatoes, and peppers in a food 
processor. Process until consistency is chunky. 
Add cucumber, herbs, vinegar, and remain- 
ing olive oil. Process for 20 seconds. If too 
thick, thin with water. Season with salt and 
pepper to taste. Chill for at least 1 hour. 
Before serving, correct seasoning with salt 
and vinegar. Divide gazpacho among 8 bowls. 


Garnish with scallion greens. Serves 8. 


i ON-WRAPPED PRUNES 


l s or charcoal 


rill to high. 
toothpicks in water to 


Cut each strip of bacon into 4 pieces. 
Wrap each piece of bacon around a prune 
and secure with a toothpick. Grill until 
bacon is crisp, about 1 to 2 minutes per side. 
Remove prunes from grill. Remove tooth- 
picks. Serve immediately. Serves 4. 


GRILLED GARLIC BREAD FINGERS 
Preheat gas or charcoal grill to 
medium-high. 

1 32- to 36-inch-long loaf of French 

bread 

6 to 8 tablespoons salted butter 

4 cloves garlic, peeled and minced 

1 teaspoon grated lemon zest 

% cup minced fresh parsley 

Freshly ground black pepper 

Cut bread into 4 even pieces. Cut each 
piece lengthwise in half. Cut each half into 4 
long strips. Set aside. 

Heat butter in a saucepan over medium 
heat. Add garlic, lemon zest, and parsley. 
Gently simmer until garlic starts to brown, 
about 3 to 5 minutes. Remove pan from 
heat. Add pepper to taste. 

Generously brush the bread strips on all 
sides with the seasoned butter. Place bread 
crust-side-down on the grill. Turn and care- 
fully grill until all surfaces are crusty and 
brown, about | to 2 minutes per side. Makes 
32 pieces. 


EMERIL LAGASSE’S 
NEW ORLEANS-STYLE SHRIMP 
Preheat gas or charcoal grill to high. 

If you want to add a wood smoke flavor, 
toss one or two cups presoaked pecan, hickory, 
or oak wood chips over the coals just before 
putting the shrimp on the grill. 

Soak six to eight 6-inch bamboo skewers in 
water to cover for | hour. 

3 tablespoons olive oil 

3 tablespoons Cajun rub seasoning, 
recipe follows 

2 pounds shelled and deveined large 
shrimp, tail shell intact, and shells 
reserved 


_ 


small onion, peeled and finely 
chopped 

tablespoons minced fresh garlic 
bay leaves 
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lemons, peeled, seeded, and thinly 
sliced 


2 cups bottled clam broth or shrimp 
stock 
Y, cup Worcestershire sauce 

Y% cup dry white wine 

2 cups heavy cream 

2 tablespoons unsalted butter 

Salt and freshly ground black 
pepper 

Mix 2 tablespoons olive oil and 1% table- 
spoons Cajun seasoning in a bowl. Add 
shrimp. Rub seasonings into shrimp with 
your hands. Cover bowl and refrigerate for 
1 hour. 

Heat remaining olive oil in a large sauce- 
pan over high heat. Add onion and garlic 
and cook until lightly browned, about 3 
minutes. Stir in reserved shrimp shells, 
remaining Cajun seasoning, bay leaves, 
lemon slices, clam broth, Worcestershire 
sauce, and wine. Bring to a boil. Reduce heat 
and simmer liquid until it is reduced to about 
1% cups, about 20 to 30 minutes. Remove 
pan from heat. Strain sauce into a clean 
saucepan. Discard solids. Place pan over high 
heat. Boil sauce, stirring frequently, until — 
thick, syrupy and dark brown, about 15 min- | 





utes. Sauce will be reduced to about 2 cup. | 
Whisk in heavy cream and bring to a boil. 
Reduce heat and simmer, stirring frequently, 
until sauce is reduced to 2 cups, about 5 to | 
10 minutes. Remove pan from heat. Whisk | 





in butter. Add salt and pepper to taste. Sauce 





should be highly seasoned. 

Remove shrimp from refrigerator. Drain. 
Thread shrimp on bamboo skewers. Place on 
grill. Baste with about half the sauce and grill 


about 2 minutes per side. Remove shrimp 
from grill. Place on a serving platter and 
spoon remaining sauce on top. Serves 6 to 8 
as an appetizer or 4 as an entrée. 


_ CAJUN RUB SEASONING 
tablespoons paprika 
tablespoons salt 
tablespoon garlic powder 
tablespoon black pepper 
tablespoon onion powder 
tablespoon cayenne pepper 
tablespoon dried oregano 
tablespoon dried thyme 
Mix all the ingredients together in an air- | 
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tight jar. Store seasoning away from heat and 
light. Makes about % cup. = 
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Just off the grill: fennel, mushroom 


scallion kebabs, and beef kebabs 


BEEF AND BAY LEAF KEBABS 
Preheat gas or charcoal grill to high. 

If you want to add a wood smoke flavor, toss 
one or two cups presoaked mesquite, oak, 
or hickory wood chips onto the coals just before 
putting the kebabs on the grill. 

% cup extra-virgin olive oil 
% red wine vinegar 
1 onion, peeled and finely chopped 
12 bay leaves 
1 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon freshly ground black 
pepper 
pounds beef tenderloin or sirloin, 
cut into 2-inch cubes 
Whisk together in a glass bowl oil, vine- 


1% 


gar, onion, bay leaves, salt and freshly ground 
black pepper until salt is dissolved. Stir in 
beef. Cover bowl and refrigerate for 4 to 6 
hours. 

Remove beef from refrigerator. Drain beef 
and reserve marinade. Thread beef and bay 
leaves on 4 14-inch metal skewers. Baste 
with reserved marinade. Grill 2 to 3 minutes 
per side for medium-rare. Do not baste the 
last 3 minutes of grilling. Serves 4 to 6. 


SHIITTAKE MUSHROOM AND 
SCALLION KEBABS 
Preheat gas or charcoal grill to high. 
Soak eight 6-inch bamboo skewers in water to 
| hour. 


c eT JO? 


»-inch fresh shiitake mushroom 


mime 
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Good Food 


Thread 3 mushroom caps and 4 scallion 
pieces widthwise on each bamboo skewer. 
Begin and end with a scallion piece. Set aside. 

Whisk together soy sauce, rice wine, 
sugar, and garlic in a bowl until sugar is dis- 
solved. Set aside. 

Place kebabs on grill. Baste frequently 
with soy mixture. Grill until mushrooms and 
scallions are brown, about 2 to 4 minutes per 


side. Serve at once. Serves 8. 


GRILLED FENNEL 
Preheat gas or charcoal grill to medium-high. 
Ys cup extra-virgin olive oil 
Ys cup balsamic vinegar 
tablespoons honey 
cloves garlic, peeled and minced 


2 
2 
2 shallots, peeled and minced 
1 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon freshly ground black pepper 
4 small bulbs of fennel, about 112 to 
2 pounds, trimmed, and cut 
lengthwise into /2-inch-thick slices 

3 tablespoons chopped fresh tarragon 

or basil 

Whisk together oil, vinegar, honey, garlic, 
shallots, salt and pepper in a large shallow 
bowl. Add fennel. Cover bowl and refriger- 
ate for 2 hours. Stir frequently. 

Remove bowl from refrigerator. Drain fen- 
nel, reserving marinade. Place fennel on 
erill. Grill fennel until tender, about 4 to 8 
minutes per side. Remove fennel to a platter. 
Spoon reserved marinade on top. Cool and 
sprinkle with tarragon. Serves 6 to 8. 


AUSSIE WINGS 
Preheat gas or charcoal grill to medium-high. 

Y% cup peanut oil 

Y% cup fresh lemon juice 

Y% cup Worcestershire sauce 

Y% cup beer, preferably Australian 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon freshly ground black pepper 

12 whole chicken wings, about 2% to 
3 pounds 
Barbecue sauce, recipe follows 

Whisk together oil, lemon juice, Worces- 
tershire sauce, beer, salt and pepper in a 
bowl. Set aside. 

Wash chicken wings and blot dry with 
paper towels. Slash wings 2 or 3 times with a 
knife in the meaty part. Place wings in a 
large glass bowl. Pour marinade over wings. 
Cover bowl and refrigerate for 4 hours. 

Remove bowl from refrigerator. Discard 
marinade. Place wings on the grill. Pull them 
open to expose as much skin as possible. 
Grill until cooked through, about 6 to 8 
minutes per side. Brush wings with barbecue 


ice the last 5 minutes of cooking. Place 


wings on a platter. Brush again with sauce. 
Serve with remaining sauce. Serves 4 to 6. 


BARBECUE SAUCE 
2 tablespoons peanut oil 
1 small onion, peeled and finely 
chopped 
1 clove garlic, peeled and minced 
2 teaspoons minced fresh ginger 


s 


teaspoon red pepper flakes 

cup ketchup 

tablespoons beer 

tablespoons fresh lemon juice 
tablespoons Worcestershire sauce 
tablespoons wine vinegar 
tablespoon dark brown sugar 
tablespoon honey 

teaspoons soy sauce 

teaspoon dry mustard 

2 teaspoon freshly ground black pepper 
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Heat oil in a small saucepan over medium | 


heat. Add onion, garlic, ginger, and red pep- 
per flakes. Cook until onion and garlic are 
lightly browned, about 5 minutes, stirring 
frequently. Stir in remaining ingredients. 
Reduce heat and simmer, stirring occasion- 
ally, until sauce is thick, about 10 to 15 min- 
utes. Makes about 1 cup. 


GRILLED SALADE NICOISE 
Preheat gas or charcoal grill to high. 
For salad: 
4 6-ounce fresh tuna steaks, %4-inch 
thick 
4 tablespoons extra-virgin olive oil 
2 tablespoons fresh lemon juice 
Coarse salt 
Freshly cracked black peppercorns 
1 pound small red potatoes, scrubbed 
and cut in half 
% pound haricots verts or green beans, 
ends removed 
1 large red onion, peeled, root end 
intact, cut into 12 wedges 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper 
For dressing: 
2 teaspoons Dijon mustard 
1 tablespoon red wine vinegar 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper 
1 clove garlic, peeled and minced 
V4 cup extra-virgin olive oil 
1 to 2 anchovy fillets, rinsed, blotted 
dry, and finely chopped, optional 
1 tablespoon capers, drained 
12 basil leaves, thinly slivered 
For serving: 
Grilled tuna 
Grilled vegetables (root ends cut off 
onions) 
2 large ripe tomatoes, cut into wedges 
2 hard-cooked eggs, cut into wedges > 
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[ Willard Scott — Trex dec owner. | 


Blowing up rubber floaties may be the hardest part about owning a Trex deck. That’s because Trex is 
beautiful like wood, without the hassles of wood. Kick off your shoes and walk around barefoot. Trex doesn't 
splinter. Go ahead, relax. It never requires sealing. And because of its wood-polymer 

composition, Trer doesn’t rot, warp or get insect damage. To find out how you can Trez 
enjoy a beautiful easy-care deck, call 1-800-BUY-TREX. Easy Care Decking” 


www.trex.com 
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Garden Arch 


Our Garden Arch is perfect for use 
as a gateway, or to support climbing 
roses, clematis or ornamental vines. 
It is made of dark green tubing with 
flat steel cross-pieces. Shipped flat, 
easy to assemble. Measures: 

90/2" H x 59" W x 153/" Dia. 
#521441 Garden Arch $99.95 


Sundial/Birdbath 


This unique sundial/birdbath features 
a sipping hummingbird and trumpet 





vine motif. It's 12'/." in diameter and 
made of recycled alu- 
minum with a rich, 
weathered bronze fin- 
ish. Use alone or with 
23" classically styled 
pedestal base in match- 
ing finish (not shown). 
#521439 Sundial/ 
Birdbath $64.95 
#521493 Pedestal 
$69.95 





Umbrella Gazebo 


Create a cooling retreat that admits 
summer breezes while keeping flying 
pests at bay. Simply drape our mesh 
netting gazebo over your patio or 
market umbrella, and start enjoying 
your special private space for dining 
alfresco. Weighted hems and 
adjustable tether strapping keep your 
gazebo firmly in place. Fold-over 
"doors" provide easy entry 
Accommodates umbrellas 7 to 9 ft., 
measures 85"x 162". Sets up in 
minutes. Machine washable 
#302528 Umbrella Gazebo $99.95 
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Good Food 


° . . . . | 
Ys cup Nicoise olives, rinsed and drained 


4 cups mesclun salad greens 
Dressing 
6 sprigs fresh basil 


Prepare salad: Place tuna in a shallow glass | 


dish. Mix 2 tablespoons olive oil, lemon | 


juice, salt and pepper to taste in a bowl. Pour | 


mixture over tuna and turn to coat evenly. | 


Cover dish and refrigerate for 30 minutes. 


Place potatoes in a pan with lightly salted | 


cold water to cover. Bring to a boil, reduce | 


heat and simmer until tender. Drain. Refresh 
under cold water. Drain. Set aside. 


Toss potatoes, haricots verts, and onions | 
with the remaining olive oil in a bowl. Sea- | 


son with salt and pepper to taste. Grill veg- 
etables until lightly charred on the outside, 3 
to 4 minutes per side. Transfer vegetables to 
a platter. Cool. 

Remove tuna from refrigerator. Discard 
marinade. Grill tuna until cooked to taste, 
3 to 4 minutes per side for medium-rare. 
Recipe can be prepared ahead to this stage. 

Prepare dressing: Whisk mustard, vinegar, 
salt and pepper to taste and garlic in a mix- 
ing bowl until salt is dissolved. Slowly whisk 
in oil. Add anchovies, capers, and basil 
leaves. Add salt or vinegar to taste. Dressing 
should be highly seasoned. Set aside. 

Arrange tuna, grilled vegetables, tomato 
wedges, egg wedges, olives, and mesclun on a 
large platter. Drizzle with dressing. Garnish 
with basil sprigs. Serve immediately. Serves 4. 


GRILLED PINEAPPLE 
Preheat gas or charcoal grill to high. 
If you want to add a light fruitwood flavor, 
toss one or two cups presoaked apple 
or cherry wood chips onto the coals just before 
putting the pineapple on the grill. 
Oil grill with vegetable oil. 

’ cup melted unsalted butter 

¥%, cup turbinado sugar (sugar from 

natural cane) 

1 teaspoon grated lime zest 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

Ye teaspoon ground cloves 

1 ripe golden Dole pineapple with 

leaves, rind removed, cut in half 
lengthwise through leaves, cut 
halves into 8 wedges with leaves 
intact, and trim core off each wedge 

6 cups coconut ice cream 

Pour butter into a bowl. Set aside. Mix 
sugar, lime zest, cinnamon, and cloves in a 
bowl. Set aside. 

Dip pineapple wedges in butter. Dust 
wedges with sugar mixture. Shake off any 
excess sugar. Place on grill and cook until 
browned and sizzling. Serve immediately 
with ice cream. Serves 8. = 
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Prices & Sources 


l H (OUSE BEAUTIFUL HAS A DECORATING FEATURE with a focus on merchandise available in retail 
he i ‘n this month’s feature are numbered in the drawings below. For further information about the companies 
rores that carry items that interest you, call our toll-free number, 800-241-9111; in Ohio, 800-241-7504; both exten- 

sion 220. Or mail in the coupon. This service is available nationwide, seven days a week (except holidays). Information about 

merchandise featured in this issue is obtainable to August 1, 1998. All prices are approximate suggested retail. 
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. Chest, Drexel Heritage Furnishings—$1,755 
8. Side chair, Drexel Heritage Furnishings—$580 
9. Server, Drexel Heritage Furnishings—$1,280 
10. Drop-leaf table, Drexel Heritage Furnishings—$1,485 
11. Chair, Drexel Heritage Furnishings—$510 
12. Dining table, Drexel Heritage Furnishings—$1,485 
13. Bookshelf, Drexel Heritage Furnishings—$1,605 
14. Cabinets, Drexel Heritage Furnishings—$2,415/ea. 
STYLISH OPTIONS 15. Table lamp, Luminaire—$570 
Pages 104 to 107 16. Chests with doors, Drexel Heritage Furnishings—$1,335/ea. 
17. Chest with exposed shelving, Drexel Heritage 
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1. Sofa, Drexel Heritage Furnishings—$1,698 Furnishings—$875 
2. Mobile libraries, Drexel Heritage Furnishings—$1,755 18. Mirror, Drexel Heritage Furnishings—$525 
3. Floor lamp, Artemide—$440 19. Floor lamp, Intérieurs—$440 | 
4. Planter, ABC Carpet & Home—$995 20. Chargers, $35/ea.; dinner plates, $20 ea.; bowls, $19/ea.; 
5. Cocktail table, Drexel Heritage Furnishings—$1,065 glasses, $24.50/ea—Ad Hoc 
6. Throw, ABC Carpet & Home—$595 21. Napkins, $12/ea.; cups and saucers, $28/ea— ABC 
Carpet @ Home 
aie ae ee eae 22. Table lamp, Mike—$165 


ea 23. Night stand, Drexel Heritage Furnishings—$1,065 
24. Headboard, Drexel Heritage Furnishings—$650 
. Bed cover, Garnet Hill—$145 
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Continued from page 32 


| Thoughts of Home 


house. Financially, I could not have kept it. I would have had 
to give up the New York apartment, which I needed for my 
work. But sometimes | desperately yearned to see the curve of 
) the land and ocean beyond our deck and the cold light of the 

stars shining through the clerestory windows in the crow’s 

nest. There were abrupt, painful moments of remembrance: 
rowing across the pond to the ocean beach with the children; 
_making chowder from clams we had found by digging our 

heels into muddy, wet sand at exactly the right tide. The 
house wasn’t just a house, it was a family, a life. It was my cas- 
tle, my childhood dream come true, and I had lost it. 

By then my mother, too, was alone. Although I grieved 
| for my father, missing his love and his wise judgment, I was 
grateful that he hadn’t lived to see the failure of his daughter's 
_ marriage. I visited my mother often, with the children when 
possible, because I wanted us all to be a part of one another's 
lives. But frequently my mother and I were by ourselves, and 
/on one of those occasions she brought out a snapshot and 
/a letter from Bea’s son Bill after his mother’s death. “Dear 
' Cousin Josephine,” he wrote. “I finally went through all of 
_ Mother’s things and I found this picture. I thought you should 
_ have it—you were always her favorite cousin.” 

The picture was of Bea, fragile but still lovely, smiling— 
-areal smile, not a smile for the camera—in front of an apart- 
'ment building with her three children. My mother framed 
the picture and placed it on an end table in her living room. 





Each time | visited her I saw it, and each time I saw it I 
found myself talking to Bea. I would have liked her to know 
that | still thought of her and her house and of something 
I learned from them—that the castle is a risk and that the 
risk is worth taking. 

I was wondering, too, if losing her house had taught her, 
as it has finally taught me, the true value of the years she spent 
there. | wanted to ask her if she had kept within herself the 
life of that Kenilworth house, a rich, warm, secret life, as I 
have kept the life of our island house. I longed to know if she 
ever came to see her house as I am now able to see mine: a 
beautiful picture, perfectly framed, permanent in the way that 
art is permanent. 

I can never know Bea’s answers. Nor can | thank her— 
although I can give thanks—for the moment when, looking at 
the picture of her smiling amidst her three children, I felt that 
perhaps I was seeing her for the first time as she really was, as 
she always had been. Not the glamorous fantasy figure | had 
created but a woman of substance; a woman who dealt well 
with life even when it dealt badly with her; a woman who 
knew what she could discard and what no one could take from 
her; a woman, | hope, not unlike me. = 


Ann Pringle-Harvis is an adjunct assistant professor of English at 
the Fashion Institute of Technology in New York. This is her third 
Thoughts of Home essay. 


DIRECT FROM 
THE MANUFACTURER 
TO YOUR HOME! 


Made in North Carolina. The Réwa Dining/ 
Breakfast Group is unmatched in quality 

and craftsmanship. Made of solid iron (instead 
of hollow tube), the Réwa Group features a 
ceramic tile insert and a 48” diameter glass top. - 
The four chair seats are upholstered in a high 
quality, sand colored suede-like finish fabric. 
Chairs and table have non-marring plastic 
inserts to protect your floors. Choose from our 
two superior powder-coated finishes, matte 
black or stucco. 


For limited time only- 
Five piece set: $986.00 (plus shipping & handling) 


A savings of more than:$1,400.00 off our retail list price. 
(NC.residents add 6% sales tax). : 
Major credit cards/checks accepted. 

Allow up to 6-8 weeks for delivery” 


‘ To place your order, or for more 
information call: 336-476-0035 


Nikefh Furniture 
Manufacturing Company 
P.O. Box 157 - 
Thomasville, NC 
27361-0157 USA 

Phone: 336-476-0035 

Fax: 336-476-0036 


*Some restrictions may apply 
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ts and other resources for this 
I All prices are approximate 
suggested retail. The following symbols will help you 
identify the type of service provided: (R) Retail 
(T) Trade only. Merchandise coded (T) can 
1c ordered through decorators or the decorating 
department of your local home-furnishings store. 
(COM) Customer’s Own Material; (MO) Mail 
Order; (M) Contact manufacturer or distributor. 
ITEMS NOT MENTIONED ARE FROM OWNER’S COLLECTION. 


Here is a list « » 


Y h’s features. 


COVER For more details, see Reader Information for “All His 
Fashion,” page 76. 

34 STYLE BEAT Page 34: 1. Belle de Jour Meissen han- 
dles; Venini glass handles—Dornbracht (T); 800-774-1181. 
2. Toile, Les Demoiselles, blue, 54” w.—Lee Jofa (T); 212- 
688-0444. 3. O-Back dining chair #MS-203, by Madeline 
Stuart, 34” h., 19.5” w., 18” d.—James Jennings Furniture (T); 
213-655-7823. 4. Erte Tea Paper #69264.06, 27” w.—Brun- 
schwig & Fils (T); 212-838-7878. 5. Gien monogrammed 
plates in blue fatence—Baccarat (R); for stores, 800-777-0100, 
6. Alabaster urn with swags #CE33, 20” h.—Vaughan 
Designs (T); 212-319-7070. 7. Small Giulia mirror by les 7 
péchés capitaux, 12” sq., $100—Crisart Deco (R), 50 rue St. 
Anne, Paris, France 75002; 011-331-42-96-21-19. 8. Sea 
Sconce #1262 by Carol Canner, 11%" w. 22” h. —Carvers’ 
Guild (R); for stores: 800-GILDING. 

Page 36: 1. Blue denim ticking, #16314 color 5, 60” w.— 
Kravet (T); 212-421-6363. 2. Beige/rust ticking stripe, 
#1008/06, 43” w.—Chelsea Editions (T); 212-758-0005. 3. Bel- 
gian stripe ticking, 54” w., $40/yd—Country House Fabrics 
(R,T); 805-482-2006. 4. Kennet Candy Cane Stripe, 
#F1908/02 in pink, 54” w., by Colefax & Fowler—Cowtan & 
Tout (T);212-647-6900. 5. Hawthorne in cobalt #F644/04, 54” 
w., by Designers Guild—Osborne & Little (T); 212-751-3333. 
6. Blue ticking, Beach Haven Stripe Bluebell #LCF14342F, 
54” w., $32/yd.—Ralph Lauren Home Collection (R); 212- 
642-8700. 7. Weatherproof stripe, Outta the Blue #100-06, 
58” w., Perennials—Donghia (T); 212-935-3713. 8. Herring- 
bone stripe, #910021-07 in thrush, 60” w.—Rogers & Goffigon 
(T); 212-888-3242. 9. Montauk Stripe in red/natural +10667- 
03, 544%” w.—Cowtan & Tout, see above. 

Page 40: 1. Chair, $1,600—Munder Skiles (R,T), 799 Madison 
Ave., 3 Fl., New York 10021; 212-717-0150. 2. Dining chair, 
#310-79, WeatherMaster Crosswinds collection, 38” h., 26" w., 
25” d., $897—Lane Venture (M); 800-235-3558. 3. Round 
dining table, Metro collection, 29" h., 48” dia., $539—Ethan 
Allen (R,M); for stores: 800-228-9229. 4. Reeded teak chaise, 
33” h., 31” w., 62” L., by John Hutton—Sutherland (M); 800- 
717-TEAK. 5. Porch furniture, Front Porch collection, by Gear, 
chair glider, #14046, 3944” h., 36” w., 304%” d., $750; love seat 
glider, #14047, 39%" h., 62%" w., 30%" d., $925; Butler’s tray 
table, #14045, 22” h., 16” w., 28” d., $300—Lloyd/Flanders (M); 
800-526-9894. 6. Bench, Charles Edwards Design, 36” h., 
35%" w., 21" d., $3,900—Mariette Himes Gomez (R), 504-506 
E. 74 St., New York 10021; 212-288-6856. 7. Side table, Hep- 
plewhite, Adams top, #906A-A-17-SQ, 21” h.—McKinnon 
and Harris (T); 804-358-2385. 8. Balinese garden bench, 
#408, 37” h., 78” w., 29%" d., $1,190—The John Rogers Col- 
lection (R); 800-489-6789. 9. Dining chairs, #2730-2000, 36” 
h., 28” w., 27%" d., $859; dining table, #2376-4800, 48"dia., 
294" h., $809—Brown Jordan (M); 626-443-8971. 

48 SHORT STORIES Booksellers: Archivia: The Decorative 
Arts Bookshop, 212-439-9194; Kinsey Marable & Co., 202- 
337-3460 and 212-717-0342. Books shown, from top: Santa Fe 
Style by Christine Mather and Sharon Woods (Rizzoli, 1986); 
Mrs. Hurst Dancing & Other Scenes from Regency Life 1812-1823 
by Gordon Mingay, watercolors by Diana Sperling (Victor Gol- 
lancz, Ltd, 1981); Colefax & Fowler by Chester Jones, Bulfinch 
Press (Little, Brown, and Co., 1989); The Windsor Style by Suzy 
Menkes (Salem House, 1987); Diana Vreeland: Immoderate Style 
by Richard Martin and Harold Koda (The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, 1993); Memoirs of a Russian Lady by Mariamna 
Davydoff (Harry N. Abrams, 1986); The Swedish Room by Lars 
Sjéberg and Ursula Sjéberg, photographs by Ingalill Snitt 
(Pantheon, 1994); An Oak Spring Flora by Lucia Tongiorgi 
Tomasi (The Oak Spring Garden Foundation, 1997); The 
French Chateau: Life, Style, Tradition by Christiane De Nicolay- 
Mazery and Jean-Bernard Naudin (Thames and Hudson, 
1991); The Besler Florilegium by Gérard G. Aymonin (Harry N. 
Abrams, 1987); The Gardens of Venice by Mary Jane Pool, pho- 
tographs by Alessandro Albrizzi (Rizzoli, 1989); Vogue's Book 
of Houses, Gardens, People by Valentine Lawford, pho- 
tographed by Horst (The Viking Press, 1968). 

60 MAGNANIMOUS MATCHMAKER For information, 
write to Preservation North Carolina, 101 St. Mary’s St., PO 
Box 27644, Raleigh, NC 27611; 919-832-1651. 

70 NORMAN COMPLEX Pages 70 to 75: Flea market, for 
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Reader Information 


information: Francoise Piccino, Ménil-Glaise, 61150 Batilly, 
France; O11- 33- 233-362-822. Dates for 1998: Mar. 29, Apr. 
26, May 31, June 28, July 26, Aug. 30, Sept. 27, Oct. 25; Sun., 
10 A.M.-7 P.M. 

76 ALL HIS FASHION Pages 76 to 79: Cover: Top fabric 
layer on slipcover, Revelations #RV7171G, mint, 1339 w.— 
Rodolph, Inc. (T); 707-935-0316. Bottom fabric on slipcover, 
Popsicle #0350-04, lime green, sheer cotton—Donghia (T); 
800-DONGHIA. Dining table—John Fisher Furniture¢M); 718- 
802-1784. Flower arrangements—Doro’s Annex (R), 180 9 
Ave., New York 10011; 212-255-5639. Plants—Atlock Farm 
Nursery (R,T), 545 Weston Canal Rd., Somerset, NJ 08873; 
732-356-3373. Living room: Marquise chairs—Reymer Jour- 
dan Antiques (R), 29 E. 10 St., New York 10003; 212-674- 
4470. Bedroom: Bed linens—C&C Home Collection (R), via 
della Spiga 50, Milan, Italy 201121; 011-392-780-257. 

80 WORLDWIDE WEB Pages 80 to 87: Architect: True 
Order Architects, 1429 N. First St., Phoenix, AZ 85004; 602- 
256-2345. Construction: Bromley Construction, 919 N. Sta- 
pley Dr., Ste. I, Mesa, AZ 85203; 602-461-0041. Living room: 
Shield; statue; antelope headdress—Frank Hill Tribal Arts 
(R), 3701 N. Marshall Way, Scottsdale, AZ 85251; 602-424- 
7983. Mortar; cacti—Pearson Company (R), 7022 E. Main 
St., Scottsdale, AZ 85251; 602-840-6447. Kitchen: Counter; 
steel work—Southwest Metal Smiths (M); 602-438-8577. 
Helmet mask—Frank Hill Tribal Arts, see above. Dining 
room: Mortar & pestle; mask—Frank Hill Tribal Arts, see 
above. Front entrance: Spheres—De Santana Hand Carved 
Stone (M); 602-231-0971. Patio: Rocking stool, Philippe 
Starck, Dadada, $75; chaises, A. Meda Long frame, $1,175; 
stool, Philippe Starck, Bubu, $65—Diva (R,T), 8001 Beverly 
Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90048; 310-278-3191. Plant—Pear- 
son Company, see above. Guest room: Club chair & ottoman 
fabric, Pen Pals—Waverly Fabrics (T); 212-213-7900. Bath- 
room: Aalto stool—ICF (R,T); 800-237-1625. Library: Chair 
fabric—Benninson Fabrics, Inc. (R,T); 212-941-1212. Chair; 
ottoman—Donghia (T); 212-925-2777. Bedroom: Male fig- 
ure—Frank Hill Tribal Arts, see above. Mies daybed—Knoll 
(R), 105 Wooster St., New York 10012; 800-445-5045. 

94 THE FABRIC OF HER LIFE Pages 94 to 97: All 
fabrics—Gretchen Bellinger Inc. (T), PO Box 64, 31 
Ontario St., Cohoes, NY 12047; 518-235-2828. E-mail: 
GretchenBellinger@juno.com. All upholstery—Delta Uphol- 
sterers, Inc. (T); 212-265-7333. Sofa cushions and bolsters, 
Guideboat cotton bouclé #2523-02 beige; sofa and chair pil- 
lows, Porch canvas stripe #2532-02 putty/beige; chair cush- 
ions, Cotswold plain weave, #1456-01 bay; balcony window 
seat cushions, Corde du Roi, vertical cut pile, #1472-03 creme 
caramel; balcony window seat pillows, Scheherazade silk her- 
ringbone #2634-91 pheasant, Thistledorn textured weave, 
#1452-02 sagebrush; Roman shades, Cutwater satin stripe with 
lurex 2529-03 beige/copper. Rug, sisal in rice—Alison Sey- 
mour (R,T); for stores: 206-935-5471. Wicker sofa, W630; 
wicker chairs W630N, \W630S—Bielecky Brothers (T); 212- 
753-2355. Coffee table; Oriental antiquities—Mills Gallery 
(R); by appt.: 808-256-3015, Outside: Chair fabric, Awning 
canvas stripe #2524-03 natural/taupe. Barrel planters—Fad- 
degon’s Nursery (R), 1140 Troy Schenectady Rd., Latham, NY 
12110; 518-785-6763. Window seat: Cushion, Camel woven 
herringbone #3012-01 natural camel; bolsters, Thistledorn tex- 
tured weave 1452-02 sagebrush; pillows, Durant deerskin 
#4061-01 pine knot and Hiawatha Hereford slunk +4041-01 
brown/white. Paint, #984—Benjamin Moore (R), for stores: 
800-826-2623. Dresser: Lampshade, Rhumba cotton chintz, 
+2561-01 money plant. Bedroom: Headboard, Gibraltar tex- 
tured weave #1521-18 soda; bolster, On the Right Track che- 
nille stripe, 1463-07 fruited plain; pillow, Isadora pleated silk 
3722-02 grecian urn; coverlet, Pasha linen velvet 1591-53 
chick-pea; lampshade, Malmaison silk shantung #3641-25 
bisque, #3641-12 apricot. Lamp, Hansen—Hinson Lamps (T); 
212-688-5538. Porch: Chair cushions, Rowboat textured 
weave #1526-05 taupe/grey. Entrance: paint #983—Benjamin 
Moore, see above. Placemats on table, Rowboat textured 
weave #1526-05 taupe/gray; napkins, Awning canvas stripe 
=2524-05 taupe/gray. Lobster salad—Andrew Plummer, Alle- 
gro Café, 33 Second St., Troy, NY 12180; 518-271-1942. Bed- 
room: Headboard, Gibraltar textured weave #1521-64 sand; 
bolster, Applause cotton velvet #672-08 peanut vendor; pil- 
low, Diva rhinestones on silk #3304-02 topaz/champagne; cov- 
erlet, Buzz Buzz wool jacquard #1306-03 camel winged taupe. 
104 STYLISH OPTIONS Pages 104 to 107: Living room: 
Sofa, #C915-S, green seat fabric #208-43, cream frame fabric 
#208-84, 2!”h., 374" d., 88” 1., $1,698; round cocktail table, 
=454-130, ash, 18" h., 40” d., $1,065; end table, #454-302, 24” 
h., 26" d., 22” w., $650; Mobile libraries, 454-710, ash, 63” h., 
44” w., 18” d., $1,755—Drexel Heritage Furnishings, Drexel 
Studio collection (R); for stores: 800-916-1986. Tolomeo floor 
lamp, $440—Artemide (R), 46 Greene St., New York 10013; 
212-925-1588. Straw mat—Aleman/Moore (T); 718-349- 
8221. Throw pillows, from $24—Concepts Marketing Asso- 
ciates (R); 800-621-5075. Stacking bowls, $42; planter, 
$995—ABC Carpet and Home (R), 888 Broadway, New York 
10003; 212-473-3000. Round plate, $35; brown tray, $220— 
Ad Hoc (R), 210 West. Broadway, New York 10012; 212-925- 
2652. Blond tray, $25—The Global Table (R), 107-109 Sulli- 
van St., New York 10012; 212-431-5839. Coupe, $560— 
Intérieurs (R), 114 Wooster St., New York 10012; 212-343- 
0800. Mud room: Chest, #462-120, 36” h., 65%” w., 19" d., 
$1,755—Drexel, see above. Painting, Untitled 1997, by Ross 











































Bleckner, 21x 21”, $1,000—Jim Kempner Fine Art (R), 50 | 
W. 23 St., New York 10011; 212-206-6872. Marble sink, $495 
throw, $595—ABC Carpet and Home, see above. Bar 
Server, #452-504, 32H" h., 441” w., 18” d., $1,280, side chairs, 
#452-717, cane back, ash, 35” h., 21” w., 24” d., leather #73-93 
$580—Drexel, see above. Painting, Happiness for Instance 
1997, by Ross Bleckner, 42”x 32%”, $3,000—Jim Kempne: 
Fine Art, see above. Candlesticks, $30/ea.—The Globa 
Table, see address above. Lusterware cups and saucers 
$26/ea.; white bowls, $48—ABC Carpet and Home, seé 
above. Tray, $85; glass vase, $42/ea.; bucket, $26.50—Ad 
Hoc, see above. Small print, $275—Intérieurs, see above 
Work studio: Drop-leaf table, #454-450, 29” h., 48” w., 56” d.. 
ash, $1,485; chair, #C386-CH, 40” h., 26” w., 264" d., fabri} 
#243-43, $510—Drexel, see above. Floor lamp, $1,700 
C.LT.E., see address above. Painting, Dog, 1989, by Eric Fi 
chl, 36”x 52”, $4,500—Jim Kempner Fine Art, see above 
Candlesticks, $30/ea.; grass tray, $45—The Global Table, sed 
above. Book ends, $90—C.I.T-E. (R), 100 Wooster St., Ne 
York 10012; 212-431-7272. Round bowl, $50—ABC Carpe! 
and Home, see above. Dining room /work studio: Dining table 
#452-330, 284" h., 54’dia., $1,485; room divider bookshel 
on wheels, #454-702, 72” h., 66” w., 18” d., ash, $1,605; cabi 
nets, left, #462-414; right, 462-416, 80” h., 21” w., 17%” d. 
$2,415/ea.—Drexel Heritage, see above. Round straw mat- 
Aleman/Moore, see above. Wood containers, from $85 
Intérieurs, see above. Enamel platter, $38; blond straw bas 
kets, $54/ea.—The Global Table, see above. Entryway: 
Chests with wire mesh glass doors, #464-920, 30” h., 36” w. 
19” d., $1,335/ea.; chest with exposed shelving, #464-930, 90 
h., 36” w., 19” d., $875; mirror, 450-240, 1” d., 40"dia. 
$525—Drexel Heritage, see address above. Wicker fish traps 
$325; floor lamp, $440—Intérieurs, see above. Large bucke' 
$40; wire baskets, $22—Ad Hoc, see above. Stacked boxes 
from $25/ea.—C.L.T.E., see above. Ingo Maurer table lamp 
Lucellino, $570—Luminaire (R); for showrooms: 800-645 
7250. Dining table: Chargers, $35/ea.; dinner plates, $20/ea. 
bowls, $19/ea.; glasses, $24.50/ea—Ad Hoc, see above. Nap 
kins, $12/ea.; cups and saucers, $28/ea— ABC Carpet and 
Home, see above. Bedroom: Headboard, #460-552, 58” h. 
6234" w., 114" d., $650; night stand, #450-604, 28” h., 324" w. 
194” d., $1,065—Drexel Heritage, see above. Sheets, Tuck 
white, $98/set; shams, Blocks sky, $29/ea.; duvet cover, Blocks 
sky, $95—Area (M); for stores: 212-924-7084, ext. 31. Swi 
quilt bed cover, #1779, $145—Garnet Hill (R); 800-622-6216 
Metal boxes, $22; beaker vase, $42—Ad Hoc, see above. 
Table lamp, Alex, $165—Mike (R), 2142 Fillmore St., Sa 
Francisco, CA 94115; 415-567-2700. 
108 LISTENING TO THE BREEZES Pages 108 to 113: 
Architect: Lake/Flato Architects, Inc., 311 Third St., Ste. 200, 
San Antonio, TX 78205; 210-227-3335. Project architects: Ted 
Flato, Karla Greer, and David Lake, see address above.Con- 
tractor: The Koehler Co., 1404 N. Camp, Seguin, TX 78155; 
830-303-6256. House size (excluding boat deck): 3,700 sq. 
Lot size: 160’ x 150’. Exterior doors; windows—Pella Corp 
(M); 515-628-6280. Interior doors—The Koehler Co., see’ 
above. Floors, exposed concrete floors with 1'2"pine strips, old 
recycled longleaf. Decorative wall sconces—Graham Marti 
(M); 210-490-9654. Living room: Sofas and chairs—Donghia 
(T); 212-925-2777. Throw pillows on sofa—Dransfeld & Ross 
(R), 54 W. 21 St., Ste. 1201, New York 10010; 212-741-7278, 
114 BARBECUING HEATS UP Page 114 to 115: From left: 
Outdoor cooking center, #2CG27N21Y, from $1,570; cart, 
#2X27CTYSS, $300, 27” w— GE (M); 800-626-2000. Char- 
Glo barbecue, #CGB36RU, 56” h., 25” d., 36” w., from 
$3,000—Thermador (M); 800-656-9226. Grill and cart, 24% 
h. , 31%" d., 41%" w, $3,200—Viking (M); 888-845-4641. 
116 A REAL MIXED GRILL Photo on Contents, page 17: 
Silver plate, $48—Shi, (R), 233 Elizabeth St., New York 
10012; 212-334-4330. Turquoise cable sweater bowl, $20— 
Ralph Lauren Home Collection (R); for stores: 212-642-8700, 
Atlantique, 5-pe. place setting, $75—Ralph Lauren Home 
Collection, see above. Pages 116 to 119: Gazpacho: Summit 
400 gas barbecue, $1,400—Weber (M); for stores: 800-99- 
WEBER. Lime green napkin, $15—Felissimo, (R), 10 W. 56 
St., 10019; 800-565-6785. Black bowl by Joan Platt, $44— 
Shi, see above. Bread: Bamboo tray, $65—Troy, (R), 138 
Greene St., New York 10012; 212-941-4777. Shrimp: Mother 
bowl, $36; set of 6 nesting bowls, $85—Shi, see above. Chop- 
sticks, $10—Felissimo, see above. Green lunch plate by Joan 
Platt, $56—Shi, see above. Steven Raichlen: Charger, $180—| 
Calvin Klein Home Collection (R); for stores: 800-294-7978. 
Atlantique serving spoon and fork, $37.50/ea.—Ralph Lau-, 
ren Home Collection, see above. Hoffritz tongs, $15.99— 
Homeplace (R); for stores: 888-456-7123. Master-Chef Half- 
quart butter warmer, $50—AlIlI-Clad (M); for stores: 800- 
ALL-CLAD. Aussie Wings: 10-inch-square glass plates, #20A,, 
$40/set of 4—Horchow Cooks’ Collection, #K298 (R); to} 
order: 800-456-7000. Lime-green pique napkin, $12—John| 
Matouk (M); for stores: 212-683-9242. Salade Nigoise: Pewter} 
platter #3A, $60—Horchow Cooks’ Collection #K298, see: 
above. Mercer serving spoon and fork, $20/ea—Calvin 
Klein Home Collection, see above. Bacon grilled prunes: Kohl, 
salad plate, $14—Calvin Klein Home Collection, see above. 
Grilled pineapple: Weber grill, see above. Page 120: Weber! 
grill, see above. Charger, $180—Calvin Klein Home Collec- 
tion, see above. Orange pique napkin, $12—John Matouk 
(M); for stores: 212-683-9242. Barbecue Bible by Steven 
Raichlen (Workman). 
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oIxty-Yrear Romance 


Continued from page 103 


water, and orchids. The greenhouse still 
stands, a beguiling world of blue-green 
painted benches tumbling with gerani- 
ums and powder-blue plumbago. 

Then the Lockwoods started a veg- 
etable-cutting garden where the parterre 
is today. “It was the obvious place for a 
garden,” says Lockwood, explaining its 
distance from the house in a little cul-de- 
sac just beyond the orchard which the 
Lockwoods had lovingly preserved. A 
curving path mown through the high 
grass and apple trees lures visitors to what 
is now a small jewellike garden. “I went 
to the NYBG library and looked through 
old books to come up with a plan,” says 
Lockwood. The four-square design of 
alternating circular and diamond-shaped 
beds was soon billowing with tree 
peonies, clematis, and roses. 

The parterre has evolved into a 
richly planted and delightfully colored 
spot with the collaboration of Robin 
Zitter, whom Lockwood persuaded to 
come help her fresh out of the NYBG 
school of horticulture fifteen years ago. 
“She was the star of her class,” Lock- 
wood recalls proudly. 

“It’s been a partnership,” Zitter 
says of her time spent with Lockwood 
planting trees and shrubs, playing with 
color combinations and pattern in the 
flower beds, nurturing natives in the 
woods and fields. “She’s got the artist’s 
eye and a willingness to experiment and 
learn.” Then Zitter points out—as Lock- 
wood surely would—that the flowers are 
just the icing on the cake. “This garden 


is really about the land, its magic.” = 


KEN DRUSE IN NEWPORT 
House Beautiful’s contributing 


garden editor Ken Druse will be 


speaking at the Newport Flower 


Show, hosted by the Preservation 
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g the Art of Garden. Sculpture. 
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Now you can beautify your grounds with 
their elegant creations. Our fine replicas 
are crafted in antique casts taken 
directly from the ar 
originals. Classical 
statues, figures from |. 
mythology, fountains, t 
urns, gargoyles, and ~~ 
wall friezes in 
beautiful, durable 
finishes most 


are exclusives. 


Free catalogue of historical 
replicas for home and garden. 


1-800-525-1733 


TOSCANO 


4 17 East Campbell St., Dept. H176 G 


Arlington Heights, IL 60005 
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WE WANT §@ 
YOU TO 
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BATH 


in the bathroom. You 
will need a sood boolke. 
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: ; es : 
FREE. For a 32-page guidebook overflowing with 


terrific bathroom products, ideas and inspiration, 


send this coupon to: American Standard, PO. Box 


| Btroetauc-tsie anuoltraserre j 


Society of Newport County. The ROOM OO08TS: ‘Richmond. VA’ 23230-0038 OF call 
show dates are Saturday, July 11, Beers 8 1-800-524-9707, ext.723. Auricay Standard 
from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. and Sunday, 

July 12, 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. Show admis- Rites! dl Tee 

sion is $12 for adults and $6 for chil- . 

dren under 12. A weekend pass is Pe ae erie mee 
available for $20. For more informa- Lip -n-n--nnnnnnn wecnewennbeewenonnncns --Phone.. 


tion, call The Newport Flower 
Show, 401-847-1000, ext. 150. 


How soon do you anti ipate beginning your project ¢ 


Within 3 months Within O months More than 0 months 
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Travel 
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nterchange of I-65 and State Road 46, 
Muller International. “People just called it ‘that 


60 feet abo 
L by 
ied bridge,’” McCawley recalls. “Why, they wanted to 
kriow, should they pay all that money for something that just 
looked good?” The elegant bridge was, nonetheless, built; a 
demonstration project for the nation’s interstates, it cut down 
accidents while costing at least $1 million less than a clover- 
leaf or traditional bridge. Now it is a landmark for motorists. 

McCawley and others are quick to point out that such 
debate is good. Indeed, how many other American towns of 
35,000—or any size, for that matter—can boast a significant 
portion of the populace actively thinking about and discussing 
city design? There are 150 members of the Visitors Center 
architecture program, almost two dozen of whom volunteer to 
take tourists on architectural tours. Visiting architects lecture 
to standing-room-only halls. 

Virtually everyone has his or her own favorites. Richard 
Pennybaker, who works at Columbus Utilities and who owns 
Bar-B-Que Junction along with his wife and aunt, paused for a 
number of minutes deep in thought before he offered up his 
picks. “You could say my two favorite buildings in Columbus 
are St. Peter’s and that new real estate building,” he says, refer- 
ring to Thomas Beeby’s design for Breeden Realty. 

Not too many blocks away, the Veterans’ Memorial by 
Charles B. Rose of Thompson and Rose of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts—25 columns of limestone from a local quarry —com- 
memorates those who served in 20th-century wars, including 
the 170 men and one woman who died. Letters home have 
been engraved into the pillars. One was written by Specialist 
4th Class Marvin Monroe two months before he was killed in 
action in February 1968. It reads: 


Dear Mom: 

The Bob Hope Christmas show is in Chu Lai but 
I won’t get to see it—Chu Lai is 20 miles from me 
but we have something else to do...I sure do 
wish | were home, this being the first Christmas 
since Connie and | were married. She’s a wonder- 
ful girl.... When I get home it will be summer... 
I can take Connie to Starve Hollow Beach or to 
the drive-in or just stay home by ourselves. I really 
shouldn’t plan so far ahead, but I do anyway. it 
gives me something to look forward to. 


Columbus, Indiana, a town that looks forward, doesn’t 
forget to look back and remember citizens like Marvin Mon- 
roe. It honors them, not only with parades and crepe paper 
poppies every Veterans’ Day, but with amenities that will let 
those who follow take their place in the community. Ameni- 
ties like a computer room attached to a school library, a music 
room with cork fic ind a gym with maple floors that con- 
‘rts into sembly hall, complete with raised proscenium 


i. 
hOODS— 


i public scl ire Cutting music 


s at the same time 


tial” subje ‘nities like the 


public golf course, designed by Robert Trent Jones. At the 
opening, J. Irwin Miller (a golfer, as it happens), echoing 
another midwesterner, asked rhetorically: “Why should an 
industrial company, organized for profit, think it a good and 
right thing to take a million dollars and more of that profit 
and give it to this community? Why, instead, isn’t Cum- 
mins... [trying] to get its taxes reduced, the cost of education 
cut, the cost of city government cut?” His answer was one that 
other corporations in this age of bottom line and downsizing 
should consider: “We would like to see this community come 
to be not the cheapest community in America, but the very 
best community of its size in the country. We would like to 
see it become the city in which the smartest, the ablest, the 
best young families anywhere would like to live. ..acommu- 
nity whose citizens are themselves well-paid and who will not 
tolerate poverty for others, or slums in their midst.” 

Despite some original hesitation on both sides of the 
table, Deborah Berke says that the design of the Hope library 
has been an exceptionally good experience: “The library board 
and director knew what they needed, but they didn’t pretend 
to be knowledgeable about design—they trusted the architect 
to know that side of the job. | think that they looked at the 
process as part of their education.” The job, notes Berke, who 
teaches at Yale, has been an education for her. “Everyone has 
a favorite building in Columbus,” she says (her own are the 
church by Eliel Saarinen and Goldsmith’s original design for 
the Republic). “But what I enjoy most about Columbus’s build- 
ings is the sense of community they create. I look at my early 
work at Seaside, and its primary failing is that it’s a monument 
to the architects. That’s not the point.” She said thoughtfully, 


-“The point is to make a great community where families can 


live well. The buildings should help create the fabric of the 
town.” And when the doors of the library in Hope open onto 
the public square this month it will, she hopes, become an 
integral part of the fabric of the community. 


PLANNING YOUR TRIP 

Columbus is an hour’s drive south of Indianapolis Interna- 
tional Airport, and an hour and a half north of Louisville, 
Kentucky. The Visitors Center (506 Fifth; 812-378-2622; 800- 
468-6564; on-line at www.columbus.in.us) offers a guided 
architectural tour daily at 10 a.m. ($9.50 adults, $5 students; 
groups should make arrangements in advance). You can also 
pick up a street plan of Columbus designed by Paul Rand. 
Included are facts on and photos of the town’s star buildings, 
and a 2’%-hour driving tour you can take on your own. Many 
buildings are open to the public; contact the Visitors Center 
for hours. The center will also inform you of cultural events. 

The Columbus Inn (445 Fifth; 812-378-4289), the orig- 
inal brick city hall built in 1895 and now listed on the 
National Register of Historic Places, has 29 rooms and five 
suites furnished with Victorian antiques. Another option is the 
Ruddick-Nugent House bed and breakfast, a columned Greek 
Revival mansion dating to 1884 (1210 16th; 812-379-1354). 


Suzanne Charlé 














» INDOOR AND OUTDOO 
FURNITURE Fran’s Wicker & Rattan 
Furniture is America’s oldest and largest wicker 
and rattan importer. They have the widest 
selection, highest quality, and guaranteed 
lowest prices. For a free 64-page color catalog, 


write to Fran’s Wicker and Rattan Furniture, 
295 Route 10, Dept. HB68, Succasunna, 
) NJ 07876, or call 800-531-1511, Dept. HB68. 
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_STENCILING can add a touch of warmth 
and style that brings out your own special taste 
and character. Designs include English 


=n 


country, formal, Victorian, garden motifs, and 
more. For a color catalog ($5), write to Yowler 
& Shepps Stencils, 3529 Main St., Dept. HB, 
Conestoga, PA 17516, or call 717-872-2820. 





WICKER AND RATTAN Wicker 


Warehouse has beautiful teak, wrought iron, 


and aluminum furniture, as well as wicker and 
rattan, for all the rooms in your house. The 
128-page color catalog features pieces by Lane, 
Lloyd, Woodard, Winston, and many more. 
For your copy ($6, credited with first order), 
call Wicker Warehouse at 800-989-4253. 





SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


Beautiful Finds 


EXTRAORDINARY WORKS OF ART 
When the ordinary simply won’t do, turn 
to Design Toscano, a collection which includes 
reproduction sculptures for house and garden, 


imported tapestries, curios, and unusual wall decor 


Piencs 


Pra 
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BEDROOM ACCESSORIES 
Regency Linens has fine sheets, comforters, 
window treatments, and matching accessories 
at the lowest prices. Shop around to find 
what you like, then call them for 
unbeatable prices. Regency Linens ships 
nationwide. Call 800-292-7215, ext. 12, or 
on the Internet at www.regencylinens.com 


DECORATIVE 








the home, including this 
authentic doorbell, are 
featured in S.T. 
Preston & Son’s 
color catalog. Cast 
of solid brass, this 
lovely piece emits a deep 
resonant tone, $34. For your 
catalog, write to S.T. 
Preston & Son, 
Main Street Wharf, 
Greenport, NY 11944; 
to order, 
call 800-836-1165. 
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NAUTICAL ITEMS for 






AUTHENTIC PERIOD 
LIGHTING 
REPRODUCTIONS 


Over 260 chandeliers, wall 


brackets, porch lights, and 
like this copy of a 1895 French art poster. 56” x 40” lamps including Victorian, 
framed, $475, plus $68 freight. Unframed, $295, 
plus $9.95 freight. To order, or for a free color 
catalog, call 800-525-1733, ext. 155. 


Arts & Crafts, and 
neoclassical styles. 
For a free catalog, call 
Rejuvenation Lamp & 

Fixture Co. 
at 888-3-GETLIT, 
oron the Internet at “© ‘ 


www.rejuvenation.com 


FRENCH DECOR 

From the catalog of French 
country living comes this 
cheerful wooden tray and 
stand, which folds for easy 
storage. Periwinkle blue, 

194” h, $165 plus $12.95 
shipping. To order, or for 

a free catalog of exclusive lace 
curtains, luxurious bed linens, 
furnishings, and more, call 
800-777-0998 and mention 
code HB698; or write 

Rue de France, 78 Thames 
St., Newport, RI 02840. 





KING’S CHANDELIER COMPANY 


Since 1935, King’s has been designing and 


manufacturing beautiful lighting. King’s color 
catalog ($5) features traditional all-crystal 
chandeliers, sconces, and candelabra, as 

well as Victorian gas-light reproductions. 
Write to King’s Chandelier Co., 

PO Box 667, Dept. HBE, Eden, NC 27288. 
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Swim or exercise against a smooth 

UC Tula) (moa) ies LAL 
Ideal for swimming, water aerobics, 
rehabifitation and fun. The 8’x 15’ Endless 
Pool" is simple to maintain, economical to 
run, and A install inside or outdoors. 


UNAS ELI) 
- For FREE BROCHURE 


Visit. www.endlesspools.com 

or write Endless Pools, Inc. 

209 E Dutton Mill Rd, Dept. H16 
Oe eC 


ENDLESS POOLS 


5211D West Market St., Ste, 803 * Greensboro, NC 27409 
Guaranteed Lowest Prices * Quality Name Brands 
Call toll free with manufacturer and style number. 
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800-343-6948, or 
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WALLPAPER... 


ORDER DIRECT! 
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¢ Toll free customer service 
and technical help line 


¢ No hassle returns 

¢ Hundreds of brands 

¢ Ships within 48 hours 

e America’s largest wallpaper 


retailer 
wee 





“Competitor's price must be verifiable. Retail sales only 
Sherwin-Williams Company 
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Nationwide Delivery 
National Name Brands / 300 Styles 

Call For Our 68 Page Color Catalog / Quotes 
Traditional To Contemporary 

GUARANTEED SAVINGS AND SERVICE 


Box 1849, Blowing Rock, NC 28605 (Mon-Sat 9-6 ET) 
800-262-1049 www-fineleatherfurniture.com 


We Have 
No Arch 
Rivals. 


hand crafted 
unmatc he d 


s, arbors, fence, 
uch more. Call 


RE} 
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a Walp 








SARE Uo aot emai 


50 YEARS OF SERVICE AND SATISFACTION | 


“Roosevelt Chair” 


4 in a 


“Custom Order” 
FACTORY Meee 


Select from hundreds 
of ltems-use 

your fabric 

or our fabrics wall 
Including 

leather! 


Hunt Galleries, Inc. 


rg 1-800- ee 3876 


* SELF CLOSING 
* LOCKABLE 
¢ WEATHERPROOF 
¢ QUIET, EASY USE 
¢ SIZES FROM CAT 
TO GREAT DANE 
FREE CATALOG! 
70 styles for doors, 
walls, screens, sliding glass doors, 
\ garages + electronic doors 
Write: Pet Doors USA, Inc. Dept. HB698 
4523 30th St. W., Bradenton, FL 34207 
Call 800-749-9609 or 941-758-1951 


WALLPAPER & BLINDS 
40% TO 80% OFF 


WALLPAPER ~ BLINDS 


All first quality. Call with * Real Wood Blinds 
book name, pattern or * Pleated Shades 
page number. Altered * Vertical Blinds 
pattern numbers + Mini Blinds 


identified. Graber Bali HunterDouglas 


r Duette Verosol 
, % EAnyECOrSe 
b z Kirsch Delmar Levelor 
° 


Joanna & more 
More than a million satisfied customers! 


800-862-2424 


MOST ORDERS SHIPPED IN 3 DAYS. 
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| at E BROCHURE Gi; 


i — North Carolina’s 
Finest Home Furnishings 
1) SAVE UP TO 70% 


On over 350 Top brand name 
furniture and accessories 
| manufacturers. All available from 
2 our beautiful 450,000 square feet 
ze of showrooms. 

Worldwide in-home delivery 

Over 35 years experience 
ALL DEPOSITS PROTECTED 

BY SURETY BOND! 
, For Your Free Brochure Call 


1-704-938-9171 
Villa ade Furniture House 


146 West Avenue, Kannapolis, NC 28081 


_ Pliminate the Middleman! 


Order direct from Network 
and get the carpet you 
really want at great sav- 
ings. Our quality carpets 
are stain protected. Featuring | 
Monsanto Wear-Dated. It's locked in! | a 


We quote all national brands, too! 


Free Brochure * Quotes ¢ Samples " 


1- 800-442-2013 exne tun 
cht 
of 
rae ‘ Network a } a0 
2 
Dept. HB, 3200 Dug Gap Rd, Dalton, GA 30720 


| 
1 
| 
FREE 


DELIVERY. ALL MAJOR 


BRANDS 





— * Orders Processed Same Day 
* Have Name of Book, Pattern Number/Page No. 

° t of Rolls/Yards | 

@ List Price and Amount of Rolls/Yar = 
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“SU NROOMS | aD CON SERVATORIES | 





PRE- SEASON SPRING SALE! 
Factory Savings Up To 35%* And More. Limited Time Offer! 
eacese your p: atio or deck or expand your home with a full scale sunroom 
dition. In either case a Four Seasons room is fully insulated with exclusive 
MC glass at prices our competitors charge for single glazing 


Superior Quality...Unexpected Low Price! 
Call For Catalog And Showroom Locations 


1-800-FOUR-SEASONS 
1-800-368-7732 or write 

Four Seasons Sunrooms Dept See 

5005 Veterans Hwy., Holbrook, NY 117. 


s Available Please Call 1-800 521-0179 ak 


SUNROOMS * CONSERVATORIES * PATIO ROOMS 
Patio & DECK ENCLOSURES * SKYLIGHTS 
Outdoor Living.. Indoors 


Solar Products Corp.._Dealer/Fre ichise Territo' 


‘ Free 32 Pg. Color Catalog 
es 





Lane ¢ Lloyd « Kiani * Winston © Cebu * Woodard 
MeadowCraft ¢ Windsor ¢ South Sea ¢ Braxton & More. 
Plus our own hand-picked imports of bedrooms ae 
children’s furniture. Wrought iron, Teak and enter 


OUR PLEDGE: 
UA Aa tsa tt 
PRICE AND SERVICE 


20-50 %o 


12 PAGE 
COLOR CATALOG 


Sg. OQ Applied towards 


your first purchase 
CALL 24 HOURS 
800-989-4253 


Ask for Dept. HB9806D 
Have your Visa or Mastercard ready. 
Visit our Website at: 
http://www. WickerWarehouse.com 


VISIT OUR STORE OR MAIL A $6. CHECK TO: 
195 SOUTH RIVER STREET, HACKENSACK, NJ 07601-6926 
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We Ship Nationwide - 48 States & more. 
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400 GALLERIA #400 


FAX: 1-800-214-3929 
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Shutter Sets 

Or Individual Panels 

e All Wood Interior & Exterior 
¢ Colonial raised panels 

e 1'/s" Tradition louvers 

© 21/2", 3'/2", 4'/2" Wide louvers 
e Hard to find sizes 

e Lengths up to 120” 

e Panel widths up to 37” 
Send $3.00 for our catalog full of 
interior and exterior shutters 


Shutter Shop 


P.O. Box 11882, Charlotte, N.C. 28220 
704-334-8031 theshuttershop.com 
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Extraordinary Stencils for Sophisticated Tastes... 
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World’s Large: 
Inventory a 
Discontinued J. eB 5... 
& Active China, ¥ a gee we 
Crystal, Flatware, a Ng - art 
¥ & Se rr a 





FURNITURE DISCOUNTERS 


Savings of 


4-50 
4) %-50' 
You'll find everyday 
savings of up to 
50% off retail 
on the most recognized 
names in the furniture 7 
industry. Triad Furniture Ae 


and Collectibles 


¢ 100,000 Patterns 
° 4 Million Pieces 


* Buy & Sell 


Call today 
for FREE lists. 


REPLACEMENTS, ITD 


1089 Knox Road, Greensboro, NC 27420 Dept. HB 


1-800-REPLACE (1-800-737-5223) 


Call today for prices or i ; 
additional information. To receive our beautiful 


52-page color catalog, 
903-497-6400 send $12 to: P.O. Box 7505 
, Myrtle Beach, SC 29577 
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Tanning Beds 


Bate 80% 


/, ree UPS 
No Sales Tax 
Outside 


Never Undersola! 
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BRASS BEDS 
- IRON BEDS 
BRASS AND IRON BED SALE! Buy factory 
direct and save 50% on romantic solid brass 
-and iron beds. Once-in-a-lifetime savings! 
| Layaway and payment plans. FREE color 
catalog. BRASS BED SHOPPE, 12421HB 
Cedar Road, Cleveland Heights, OH 44106. 
(216)229-4900. 


| LIGHTING 

SAVINGS TO 50% ON LIGHTING. 800-735- 
3377 EXT. 196 FOR PRICING OR ORDER 
OUR COMPLETE LIGHTING CATALOG ($2 
REFUNDABLE). SINCE 1926. GOLDEN VALLEY 
LIGHTING, 274 EASTCHESTER DRIVE, HIGH 
POINT, NC 27262. WWW.GVLIGHT.COM 


CARPETING - FLOORING 
ACCESS CARPET. All Brands. Hardwood, 
Vinyl, Rugs, & Carpet. 1,000 Colors. Lowest 
Prices. 12’ & 15’ Widths. Free Samples. Call 
Today! 1-800-848-7747 Ext. #84. 


CARPET EXPRESS “America’s Floor 
Store” offers you true wholesale prices on 
Carpet, Vinyl, and Hardwood Flooring. Call 
toll free 1-800-922-5582. Located: 915 
Market St., Dalton GA 30720. 


LEE’S CARPET SHOWCASE Distributor 
of major mills since 1980 - Free carpet 
samples - Vinyl - Hardwood - Pergo - 
Oriental Rugs - Padding. Visa/MC/Disc/Amex. 
| Dalton, GA. 1-800-433-8479. 


RUGS - DISCOUNT PRICES! Oriental and 
Traditional Rugs. FREE! Color Catalog. FREE! 
Shipping. Call Now 1-800-209-7161 Ext. 22. 
Dalton GA. Carpet Capital. 


QUALITY - SELECTION - SAVINGS. The very 
best in carpeting, rugs, vinyls, & hardwood 
flooring at outlet prices. FREE SAMPLES, 
|Chamber of Commerce recommended. 
/MICHAEL’S CARPET OF DALTON, 800- 
| 375-9509. 


FOR 25 YEARS THE TOP BRANDS OF 
CARPET, Vinyl, & Wood at the lowest prices. 
| A. WEST & CO., Dalton,GA 800-247-3707. 


DALTON WHOLESALE FLOORS. (800)651- 
4543. Free Samples Carpet, Vinyl, Hard- 
wood. Shipped Anywhere. First Quality. All | 
| Major Lines. Major Credit Cards Welcome. 
NEVER UNDERSOLD. 


FURNITURE 
1-800-488-6493 CRAVEN FURNITURE HAS 
LOWEST PRICING ON BRAND NAMES FOR 
/HOME/OFFICE FURNISHINGS. SPECIALIZ- 
ING IN LEATHER, LEXINGTON, FLEXSTEEL 
PLUS MORE. 


| 50% FURNITURE DISCOUNTS, 500 FINEST | 
|BRANDS. In-home Delivery since 1933. 
CHERRY HILL FURNITURE. 1-800-666-0933 | 
or http://www.cherryhillfurn.com brochures. | 
1- 800-888-0933 quotes. 
For more information on how to place an ad call: 


1-800-324-4589 or write to: Kathleen Gleason, 
Classmark, 512 W. Burlington Ave., La Grange, Il 60525 























) Choose from a collection of unique accent chairs, bar 
chairs and great sofas/loveseats in rich leather. 
Custom order, all at reasonable pricing. 
Call or write today for our complete leather line. 
$5 (credit with purchase) including first class postage. 


1-800-342-7729 


Mayfield Leather Seating 
340 9th St. SE Hickory, NC 28602 Fax 704-324-5127 


Wide Plank Flooring 


Call for portfolio 
or sample kit 
800-595-9663 
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beguiling 
® collection of antique 
“4 reproductions, jewelry, \g 
ragrances, greeting s 
cards & stationery - 
countless unusual 
gift items. 


Receive 
a complimentary 
catalogue by calling 
1-800-718-2380 
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Wholesale inquiries invited 800-735-5354 


CUSTOM TABLE PADS 


GUARANTEED LOWEST PRICES 


—_ , 
Direct from America’s oldest and largest manufacture. 


No deposit or C.O.D. 30 Year Limited Warranty. 


1-800/328-7237 : 
Ext. 260 Surly sa PAD.CO, 
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e Hunter Douglas ¢ Levolor e Duette e Kirsch 
e Graber « LouverDrape ¢ Bali ¢ Del Mar 
e American ¢ All Wallpaper Books and More! 


Be off 


take an extra... 
¢ Join the over 4 Million 


% 
Satisfied Customers 


off Coast to Coast! 
Limited Time Offer! Mention Code MG-10 





















me} You're always 

# welcome to visit our 
ene 20) 000 5, ft 
Plymouth; Mi! 1,000's of Blinds on display and 
i) over 3,000 Wallpaper books too! 
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American 
MindandMalbaselasoy’ | Igtant Approval up to $5,000 
on eeamed FOF Qualified Customers! 

¢ No annual tee * No minimum purchase 
Sa ¢ No interest or finance charge for 90 days with 


: 4000's each & every purchase!* 
View 
of wallpaper 
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1-800-735-5300 


24-hour FAX #1-800-391-2293 


OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK! 
money orders & checks Weekdays 7 am - 1am EST 

accepted Sat & Sun 8 am - 12 midnight EST 

909 N. Sheldon Rd. ¢ Plymouth, MI 48170 


© 1998 ABWF *Ask for details. “$2 postage & handling applies 
to wallpaper catalog only. 'Most orders in the continental U.S.A 


All major credit cards, 





iental R 
¢ Choose from over 7,500 rugs IN STOCK $ 
¢ Sizes from 1' x 1' to 12' x 20' and larger 
¢ We import directly and SELL FOR LESS 
e Rugs sent on approval - we pay shipping 
¢ Send for our free color brochure 
=. 


JACOBSEN Oriental Rugs 
Dept HB e 401 N. Salina St ¢ Syracuse, NY 13203 

315/422-7832 www.jacobsenrugs.com 

“America’s source for Oriental rugs since 1924"™ 
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FREE CATALOG 


CE yy 


ial Hai, Order with confidence from 
mtea | Mf America’s oldest and largest 
wicker & rattan importer. 
4| Highest quality, guaranteed 
H /owest price, prompt 


e for Wicker & Rattan 
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ON FURNITURE 
ie 295 Route 10, Dept. HB68, | 


Succasunna, NJ 07876 


» 1-800-531-1511 
IN NJ: 1-201-584-2230 
Ask for Dept. HB68 
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Homing In 





By PuHytitis THEROUX 


When I was young I spent a lot of time dreaming about how 
to get out of California. This was not because I came from an 
unhappy home, but because I longed for a richer, more com- 





plex existence—with snow and skyscrapers and men in tor- 
toiseshell glasses who carried umbrellas and read Shakespeare 
on the subway. At eighteen, I finally got my wish. I was 
accepted at a college outside of New York City. It was every- 
thing I had hoped for but I had not been on the East Coast 
for more than six weeks before | realized | had bitten off more 
than I could chew. 

While closing my bedroom window one night it came 
out of nowhere, a full-blown anxiety attack—the first of many, 
made worse by the fact that | never knew when the next one 
would occur. Walking to class, taking a train into the city, sit- 
ting quietly in my room with a book, suddenly my heart would 
race, my hands begin to perspire, and a hot band of fear would 
snap around my brain as | struggled to catch my breath in a 
world gone unfamiliar, without any recognizable center. 

They didn’t have a name for what is now known as 
“agoraphobia,” or “fear of the marketplace.” But just as I was 
ready to step out into the wider world, it suddenly seemed so 
unsafe that unless it was a point-to-point transfer from school 
to home, | found traveling of any kind fraught with peril. Sim- 
ply put, I did not feel “at home” in the world unless I was 
home—or surrounded by people whose strong and loving 
presence gave me that same sense of security. 

The phobia did not disappear by itself. I had to force 
myself to fly to strange cities, drive unfamiliar roads, eat alone 
in restaurants, and sleep in hotel rooms where I could have 
died without anyone knowing, beyond the fact that I had 
checked in with a Visa card, who I was. These were near- 
death experiences, but once endured they lost their power to 
terrify me. In the process of becoming more independent, I 
broke through a cultural barrier that causes many women to 
feel uncomfortable being alone unless they are in their own 
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nce between who I was and who I am 


it home in my own skin wher- 

e-Saver These days it need a 

I late tne longer list of items I now 

n li-being n lam on the road: more 





makeup, more vitamins, a hair dryer, my own brand of coffee. 





But whereas I used to worry that loneliness would overtake 
me if I didn’t have a companion, this is no longer such an 
issue. I have me. | 

In earlier days, I didn’t. A part of me was glued to my 
children, another to my home, and a sizable percentage was _ 
attached to my insecurities, which could pop up like toast 
whenever I was too far away from the friends whose job it was 
to reassure me I| was better than I thought myself to be. There 
were so many strings tied to my life that whenever I took a 
trip away from it, it was much harder to bring all of me along. 

Just before my last trip, | paused in the entrance of my 
living room and said good-bye to the plants, the light, the par- | 
ticular configuration of space that is as familiar to me as my 
own hand. I was going to be away from it for some time and | 
wondered whether I might not be putting myself into a situa- 
tion that was too monastic. 

For three weeks I would be in a city where I had no 
friends, doing research for a story that would demand most of 
my time. But the loneliness I worried about never came. 

“Could it be,” I speculated to a friend who telephoned 
about a week after I had arrived, “that it is abnormal to be so 
self-sufficient?” 

“Maybe,” she said. “But I’m feeling the same way about 
my self, so I’ve declared it a good thing.” 

My route home involved a layover in Pittsburgh, where 
I decided to write a letter to a cousin. “I am writing this,” I 
began, “plugged into the wall in an airport. My laptop is too 
old to function for more than fifteen minutes without being 
reconnected to an electric outlet.” 

I’m not getting any younger, either. But here’s the dif- 
ference between a human being and a laptop. The older I get 
the more capable I am of operating off my own battery. It is 
one of the unexpected rewards of having lived long enough 
to feel at home on the other side of the country, browsing 
through the contents of a garage sale as contentedly as if | 
were in my own neighborhood. 

For $20 I bought a butterfly, sewn upon a brightly 
appliquéd piece of cotton. | am not evolved enough to claim 
full-butterfly status, but I have framed and hung it above my 
mantel—to remind me of how far I’ve flown. = 
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